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CHAPTER  III. 

CONVERSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Christianity  had  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  dominion 
in  two  continents.  Almost  the  whole  of  Asia  had  settled  down 
under  what  might  seem  a  more  congenial  form  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious despotism ;  it  became  again  Asiatic  in  all  its  public  and 
social  system.  Northern  Africa  was  doomed  to  exchange  her 
Roman  and  Christian  civilisation  for  Arabic  religion,  manners, 
and  language,  which  by  degrees,  after  some  centuries,  partly 
from  the  fanatic  and  more  rude  Mohammedanism  of  the  savage 
native  races,  the  Berbers  and  others,  sank  bank  into  utter  bar- 
barism. In  Europe,  in  the  meantime,  Christianity  was  Enrope 
still  making  large  acquisitions,  laying  the  foundations  Chri,lUn- 
of  that  great  federation  of  Christian  kingdoms,  which  by  their 
hostility,  as  well  as  their  intercourse,  were  to  act  upon  each 
other :  until  at  length  that  political  and  balanced  system  should 
arise,  out  of  which  and  by  means  of  which,  our  smaller  continent 
was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fuller  development  of  humanity; 
and  Christian  Europe  rise  to  a  height  of  intellectual  and  social 
culture,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  not  yet, 
perhaps,  at  its  full  and  perfect  growth.  For  it  was  Christianity 
alone  which  maintained  some  kind  of  combination  among  the 
crumbling  fragments  of  the  Roman  empire.    If  the  Barbaric 
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kingdoms  had  two  associating  elements,  their  common  Teutonic 
descent  and  their  common  religion,  far  the  weaker  was  the  kin- 
dred and  affinity  of  race.  Their  native  independence  was  con- 
stantly breaking  up  tliat  affinity  into  separate,  and,  ere  long, 
hostile  tribes.  No  established  right  of  primogeniture  controlled 
the  perpetual  severance  of  every  realm,  at  each  succession,  into 
new  lines  of  kings.  Thus  Christianity  alone  was  a  bond  of 
union,  strong  and  enduring.  The  Teutonic  kingdoms  acknow- 
ledged their  allegiance  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Rome ; 
Borne  was  the  centre  and  capital  of  Western  Christendom. 

Western  Christendom  was  still  aggressive.  Its  first  effort  was 
conqnwteof  to  reclaim  Britain,  wliich  had  been  almost  entirely  lost 
cbriaUAiiity.  to  pagan  barbarism :  and  next  advancing  beyond  the 
uncertain  boundary  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  to  plant  all  along 
the  Rhine,  and  far  beyond,  among  the  yet  unfelled  forests  and 
untilled  morasses  of  Germany,  settlements  which  gradually  grew 
up  into  great  and  wealthy  cities.  Slowly,  indeed,  but  constantly 
in  advance,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  by 
Charles  Martel,  Christianity  remained,  if  not  undisputed,  yet 
the  actual  sovereign  of  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mauro-Spanish  kingdom  and  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands ; 
and  so  compensated  by  its  conquests  in  the  North  for  its  losses 
in  the  East  and  South,  Till  many  centuries  later,  a  new 
Asiatic  race,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  a  new  outburst,  as  it  were, 
with  much  of  the  original  religious  fanaticism,  precipitated  itself 
upon  Europe,  and  added  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  Greek 
empire  to  Islamism  and  Asiatic  influence. 

Britain  was  the  only  country  in  which  the  conquest  by  the 
cbrteu»nity  Northern  barbarians  had  been  followed  by  the  extinc- 
in  Brtteia  ^on  0£  Christianity.  Nothing  certain  is  known  con- 
cerning the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  Roman  Britain. 
The  apostolic  establishment  by  St.  Paul  has  not  the  slightest 
historical  ground;  and  considering  the  state  of  the  island,  a 
state  of  fierce  and  perpetual  war  between  the  advancing  Roman 
conquerors  and  the  savage  natives,  may  be  dismissed  as  nearly 
impossible.  The  Roman  legionary  on  active  service,  the  painted 
Briton,  in  stern  resistance  to  the  Roman  and  under  his  Druidical 
hierarchy,  would  offer  few  proselytes,  even  to  an  apostle.  The 
conversion  of  King  Lucius  is  a  legend.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  conquered  and  half-civilised  Britain,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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Roman  empire,  gradually  received,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  depth  of  her  Christian  culti- 
vation appears  from  her  fertility  in  saints  and  in  heretics.  St 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  probably  imbibed  the  first 
fervour  of  those  Christian  feelings,  which  wrought  so  powerfully 
on  the  Christianity  of  the  age,  in  her  native  Britain.  St  Alban, 
from  his  name  and  from  his  martyrdom,  which  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  was  probably  a  Roman  soldier.*  Our  legendary 
annals  are  full  of  other  holy  names ;  while  Pelagius,  and  pro- 
bably his  companion  Celestine,  have  given  a  less  favourable 
celebrity  to  the  British  Church.b 

But  all  were  swept  away,  the  worshippers  of  the  saints  and 
the  followers  of  the  heretics,  by  the  Teutonic  conquest  Jjjjj*^ 
The  German  races  which  overran  the  island  came  from  a* 
a  remote  quarter  yet  unpenetrated  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Goths,  who  formed  three  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Southern  France,  were  already  Christians ;  the  Lombards 
partially  converted ;  even  among  the  Franks,  Christianity  was 
known,  and  perhaps  had  some  proselytes  before  the  victories  of 
Clovis.  But  the  Saxons  and  the  Anglians  were  far  more  rude 
and  savage  in  their  manners;  in  their  religion  unreclaimed 
idolaters.  They  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  as  the  reli- 
gion of  that  abject  people  whom  they  were  driving  before  them 
into  their  mountains  and  fastnesses.  Their  conquest  was  not 
the  settlement  of  armed  conquerors  amidst  a  subject  people,  but 
the  gradual  expulsion — it  might  almost  seem,  at  length,  the 
total  extirpation — of  the  British  and  Roman  British  inhabitants. 
Christianity  receded  with  the  conquered  Britons  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  or  towards  the  borders  of  Scotland,  or  took 
refuge  among  the  peaceful  and  nourishing  monasteries  of  Ire- 
land. On  the  one  hand,  the  ejection,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  native  race,  shows  that  the  contest  was  fierce  and  long ;  the 
re-occupation  of  the  island  by  paganism  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Britons.    The  implacable  hos- 


*  This  will  account  for  S.  Altai's  death 
in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  which  did 
not  extend,  in  its  extreme  violence  at  least, 
to  the  part  of  the  empire  governed  by  Con- 
Rtantius.  Yet  the  doubtful  protection  of 
that  emperor  may  neither  have  been  able 
nor  willing  to  prevent  zealous  officers  from 
putting  the  military  test  to  their  soldiers. 


The  persecution  began  with  the  army. — See 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

*  S.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  into  Britain  to  extirpate 
Pelagianism,  which  had  spread  to  a  great 
extent.  But  this,  considering  how  early 
the  monk  left  his  native  land,  must  be  very 
doubtful. — The  authority  is  Prosper. 
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tility  engendered  by  this  continuous  war,  prevented  that  salutary 
re-action  of  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  races  on  the  bar- 
barian conquerors,  which  took  place  in  other  countries,  The 
clergy  fled,  perhaps  fought,  with  their  flocks,  and  neither  sought 
nor  found  opportunities  of  amicable  intercourse,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  propagation  of  their  faith;  while  the  savage 
pagans  demolished  the  churches  and  monasteries  (which  must 
have  existed  in  considerable  numbers)  with  the  other  vestiges  of 
Roman  civilisation.*  They  were  little  disposed  to  worship  the 
God  of  a  conquered  people  or  to  adopt  the  religion  of  a  race 
whom  they  either  despised  as  weak  and  un  warlike,  or  hated  as 
stubborn  and  implacable  enemies. 

A  century — a  century  of  continued  warfare- — would  hardly 
allay  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have 
received  any  attempt  at  conversion  from  the  British  churches. 
Nor  was  there  sufficient  charity  in  the  British  Christians  to 
enlighten  the  paganism  of  their  conquerors.  They  consoled 
themselves  (they  are  taunted  with  this  sacrifice  of  Christian  zeal 
to  national  hatred)  for  the  loss  of  their  territory,  by  the  damna- 
tion of  their  conquerors,  which  they  were  not  generous  enough 
to  attempt  to  avert ;  they  would  at  least  have  heaven  to  them- 
selves, undisturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Saxon.*  Happily 
Christianity  appeared  in  an  opposite  quarter.  Its  missionaries 
from  Borne  were  unaccompanied  by  any  of  these  causes  of  mis- 
trust or  dislike.  It  came  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  hostile  Britons.  It  was  the  religion 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  the  influence  of  Bertha, 
the  Frankish  princess,  the  wife  of  King  Ethelbert,  wrought  no 
doubt  more  powerfully  for  the  reception  of  the  faith  than  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Augustine. 

Gregory  the  Great,  it  has  been  said,  before  his  accession  to 
Gregory  the  *ne  Papacy*  had  set  out  on  the  sublime  though  des- 
oreat.       perate  mission  of  the  re-conquest  of  Britain  from 
idolatry.    It  was  Gregory  who  commissioned  the  monk  Augus- 


c  The  fine  legend  of  the  Halleluiah  Vic- 
tory, in  which  St.  Germanus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  newly  baptised  Christians 
(at  Easter),  marched  against  the  Saxons, 
chanting  Alleluia,  and  overwhelming  them 
with  rocks  and  trees  in  a  difficult  pass  of 
the  Welsh  mountains,  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est episodes  in  the  war. 


d  The  first  Saxon  invasion  was  a.d.  476. 
Augustine  came  to  England,  A.D.  597. 

•  "  Qui  inter  alia  inerrabilium  scelerum 
facta,  quse  historicus  eorum  <  nidus  fiebili 
sermone  describit,  et  hoc  addebant,  ut  nun- 
quam  genti  Saxon um  sive  Anglorum,  socum 
Britanniam  incolenti,  verbum  fidei  pratli- 
cando  committerent" — Bede,  H.  E.  i.  c.  22. 
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tine  to  venture  on  this  glorious  service.  Yet  so  fierce  and 
savage,  according  to  the  common  rumour,  were  the  Anglo-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  that  Augustine  shrunk  from  the  wild  and 
desperate  enterprise ;  he  hesitated  before  he  would  throw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  a  race  of  barbarous  unbelievers,  of  whose  lan- 
guage he  was  ignorant.  Gregory  would  allow  no  retreat  from  a 
mission  which  he  had  himself  been  prepared  to  undertake,  and 
which  would  not  have  appalled,  even  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, his  firmer  courage. 

The  fears  of  Augustine  as  to  this  wild  and  unknown  land 
proved  exaggerated.  The  monk  and  his  forty  followers  Aug^tine. 
landed  without  opposition  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  They  sent 
to  announce  themselves  as  a  solemn  embassage  from  Rome,  to 
offer  to  the  King  of  Kent  the  everlasting  bliss  of  heaven,  an 
eternal  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  the  true  and  living  God. 
To  Ethelbert,  though  not  unacquainted  with  Christianity  (by 
the  terms  of  his  marriage,  Bertha,  the  Frankish  princess,  had  sti- 
pulated for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion),  there  must  have  been 
something  strange  and  imposing  in  the  landing  of  these  peaceful 
missionaries  on  a  shore  still  constantly  swarming  with  fierce 
pirates,  who  came  to  plunder  or  to  settle  among  their  German 
kindred.  The  name  of  Rome  must  have  sounded,  though  vague, 
yet  awful  to  the  ear  of  the  barbarian.  Any  dim  knowledge  of 
Christianity  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  Frankish  wife  would 
be  blended  with  mysterious  veneration  for  the  Pope,  the  great 
high  priest,  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  God  upon  earth.  With 
the  cunning  suspicion  winch  mingles  with  the  dread  of  the  bar- 
barian, the  king  insisted  that  the  first  meeting  should  be  in  the 
open  air,  as  giving  less  scope  for  magic  arts,  and  not  under  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Augustine  and  his  followers  met  the  king  with 
all  the  pomp  which  they  could  command,  with  a  crucifix  of 
silver  in  the  van  of  their  procession,  a  picture  of  the  Redeemer 
borne  aloft,  and  chaunting  their  litanies  for  the  salvation  of  the 
king  and  of  his  people.  "  Your  words  and  offers,"  replied  the 
king,  "  are  fair ;  but  they  are  new  to  me,  and  as  yet  unproved, 
I  cannot  abandon  at  once  the  faith  of  my  Anglian  ancestors." f 
But  the  missionaries  were  entertained  with  courteous  hospitality. 


'  All  this  must  have  gone  on  through  I  gnstine  knew  no  Teutonic  language.  Latin 
the  cold  process*  of  interpretation,  probably     to  the  Anglo-Saions  was  as  uuknown. 
by  some  attendant*  of  the  queen.    Au-  | 
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Their  severely  monastic  lives,  their  constant  prayers,  fastings, 
and  vigils,  with  their  confident  demeanour,  impressed  more  and 
more  favourably  the  barbaric  mind.  Rumour  attributed  to  them 
many  miracles.  Before  long  the  King  of  Kent  was  an  avowed 
convert ;  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  noblest  sub- 
jects. No  compulsion  was  used,  but  it  was  manifest  that  the 
royal  favour  inclined  to  those  who  received  the  royal  faith. 

Augustine,  as  the  reward  of  his  triumph,  and  as  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  future  labours,  was  nominated  to  preside  over 
the  infant  Church.  He  received  a  Metropolitan  pallium,  which 
made  him  independent  of  the  bishops  of  GauL  The  choice  of 
the  see  wavered  for  a  short  time  between  Canterbury  and  Lon- 
don, but  it  was  eventually  placed  at  Canterbury.  The  Pope 
already  contemplated  the  complete  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
island,  and  anticipated  a  second  metropolitan  see  at  York.  Each 
metropolitan  was  to  preside  in  his  province  over  twelve  bishops. 
it*!  ""lth  ^°  deliberately  did  the  ardent  Gregory  partition  this 
Ron*-  realm,  which  was  still  divided  into  conflicting  pagan 
kingdoms.  Augustine  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Rome ;  he  requested  and  received  instructions  upon  some  dubious 
points  Of  discipline.  The  questions  and  the  replies  are  deeply 
tinged  with  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  times.*  It  might  seem 
astonishing  that  minds  capable  of  achieving  such  great  under- 
takings, should  be  fettered  by  such  petty  scruples ;  but  unless 
he  had  been  a  monk,  Augustine  would  hardly  have  attempted, 
or  have  succeeded  in  the  conversion  of  Britain.  With  this 
monkish  narrowness  singularly  contrasts  the  language  of  Gre- 
gory. On  the  more  delicate  question  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  whether  that  of  rigid, 
uncompromising  condemnation  of  idolatry  with  all  its  feelings 


c  Some  of  the  strange  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  Papal  judgement  bare  been 
the  subject  of  sarcastic  animadversion.* 
But  the  age  and  system  were  in  fault,  not 
the  men.  There  are  functions  of  our  animal 
nature  on  which  the  less  the  mind  dwells 
the  better.  It  was  the  vital  evil  of  the 
monastic  system,  that  it  compelled  the 
whole  thought*  to  dwell  upon  them.  The 
awfulness  of  the  religious  rites,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  this  system  to  guard  by 
the  most  minute  provisions  as  to  personal 


purity,  was  in  all  probability  much  more 
endangered.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  gentleness,  mo- 
deration, and  good  sense  of  Gregory's  de- 
cisions. It  is  remarkable  to  find  him 
shaking  off  the  fetters  of  a  rigid  nniforroity 
of  ceremonial.  "  Ex  singulis  ergo  quibus- 
que  ecclesiis,  quae  pia,  qua>  religiose,  qua? 
recta  sunt,  elige,  et  luce  quasi  in  fasciculum 
collecta,  apud  asylum  mentis  in  consuetu- 
dinem  depone."~Bede,  i.  c.  27. 
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and  usages,  or  the  gentler  though  somewhat  temporising  plan  of 
imbuing  such  of  the  heathen  usages,  as  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, with  a  Christian  spirit ;  whether  to  appropriate  the  heathen 
temples  to  Christian  worship,  and  to  substitute  the  saints  of  the 
Church  for  the  deities  of  the  heathen — was  it  settled  policy,  or 
more  mature  reflection  which  led  the  Pope  to  devolve  the  more 
odious  duty,  the  total  abolition  of  idolatry  with  all  its  practices, 
upon  the  temporal  power,  the  barbarian  king;  while  it  per- 
mitted the  milder  and  more  winning  course  to  the  clergy,  the 
protection  of  the  hallowed  places  and  usages  of  the  heathen 
from  insult  by  consecrating  them  to  holier  uses  ?  To  Ethelbert 
the  Pope  writes,  enjoining  him,  in  the  most  solemn  IV)ltcy 
manner,  to  use  every  means  of  force  as  well  as  persua-  Gregory' 
sion  to  convert  his  subjects ;  utterly  to  destroy  their  temples,  to 
show  no  toleration  to  those  who  adhere  to  their  idolatrous  rites. 
This  he  urges  by  the  manifest  terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  already 
darkening  around ;  and  by  which,  believing  no  doubt  his  own 
words,  he  labours  to  work  on  the  timid  faith  of  the  barbarian. 
To  Mellitus,  now  bishop  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  he  en- 
joins great  respect  for  the  sacred  places  of  the  heathen,  and 
forbids  their  demolition.  He  only  commands  them  to  be  cleared 
of  their  idols,  to  be  purified  by  holy  water  for  the  services  of 
Christianity.  New  altars  are  to  be  set  up,  and  reliques  enshrined 
in  the  precincts.  Even  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  continued  under 
another  name,h  The  oxen  which  the  heathen  used  to  immolate 
to  their  gods  were  to  be  brought  in  procession  on  holy  days. 
The  huts  or  tents  of  boughs,  which  used  to  be  built  for  the 
assembling  worshippers,  were  still  to  be  set  up,  the  oxen  slain 
and  eaten  in  honour  of  the  Christian  festival :  and  thus  these 
outward  rejoicings  were  to  train  an  ignorant  people  to  the  per- 
ception of  true  Christian  joys. 

The  British  Church,  secluded  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  could 
not  but  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  Mtilii 
and  of  their  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  church- 
Augustine  and  his  followers  could  not  but  inquire  with  deep 


h  "Quia  si  fana  eadera  bene  constructs 
sunt,  nacesse  est,  ut  a  cult u  drnnonuro  in 
obsequio  yeri  Dei  debeant  cotnmutari;  ut 
dum  gens  i|»a  eadem  fana  sua  non  videt 
destrui,  de  oorde  errorem  deponat,  et  Deum 


verum  cognoscens  ac  adorans  ad  I  oca,  quas 
consuevit.  familiarius  ooncurrat,"— Greg. 
M.  Epist.  ad  Mellit :  quoted  also  in  Bedc, 
i.  30. 
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interest  concerning  their  Christian  brethren  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  island.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  enter  into  com- 
munication :  unhappily  they  met  to  dispute  on  points  of  diffe- 
rence, not  to  join  in  harmonious  fellowship  on  the  broad  grounds 
of  their  common  Christianity.  The  British  Church  followed  the 
Greek  usage  in  the  celebration  of  Easter  ;  they  had  some  other 
points  of  ceremonial,  which,  with  their  descent,  they  traced  to 
the  East :  and  the  zealous  missionaries  of  Gregory  could  not 
comprehend  the  uncharitable  inactivity  of  the  British  Christians, 
which  had  withheld  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  from  their  pagan 
Meeting  of  conquerors.  The  Roman  and  the  British  clergy  met,  it 
Koma«  and  i8  gai^  [n  solemn  RyiuxL  The  Romans  demanded  submis- 

cXtrer'  sion  to  their  discipline,  and  the  implicit  adoption  of  the 
Western  ceremonial  on  the  contested  points.  The  British  bishops 
demurred  ;  Augustine  proposed  to  place  the  issue  of  the  dispute 
on  the  decision  of  a  miracle.  The  miracle  was  duly  performed, — 
a  blind  man  brought  forward  and  restored  to  sight.  But  the 
miracle  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on  the  obdurate  Bri- 
tons. They  demanded  a  second  meeting,  and  resolved  to  put  the 
Christianity  of  the  strangers  to  a  singular  test,  a  moral  proof 
with  them  more  convincing  than  an  apparent  miracle.  True 
Christianity,  they  said,  "  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  Such  will 
be  this  man  (Augustine),  if  he  be  a  man  of  God.  If  he  bo 
haughty  and  ungentle,  he  is  not  of  God,  and  we  may  disregard 
his  words.  Let  the  Romans  arrive  first  at  the  synod.  If  on  our 
approach  he  rises  from  his  seat  to  receive  us  with  meekness  and 
humility,  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  we  will  obey  him.  If 
he  despises  us,  and  remains  seated,  let  us  despise  him."  Augus- 
tine sate,  as  they  drew  near,  in  unbending  dignity.  The  Britons 
at  once  refused  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  disclaimed  him 
as  their  Metropolitan.  The  indignant  Augustine  (to  prove  his 
more  genuine  Christianity)  biuret  out  into  stern  denunciations  of 
their  guilt,  in  not  having  preached  the  Gospel  to  their  enemies. 
He  prophesied  (a  prophecy  which  could  hardly  fail  to  hasten  its 
own  fulfilment)  the  divine  vengeance  by  the  arms  of  the  Saxons. 
So  complete  was  the  alienation,  so  entirely  did  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy  espouse  the  fierce  animosities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
even  embitter  them  by  their  theologic  hatred,  that  the  gentle 
Bede  relates  with  triumph,  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  the  refractory  Britons,  a  great  victory  over  that 
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wicked  race,  preceded  by  a  massacre  of  twelve  hundred  British 
clergy  (chiefly  monks  of  Bangor),  who  stood  aloof  on  an  emi- 
nence praying  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen.1 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustine  Christianity  appeared  to 
have  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent  lnto 
A  church  arose  in  Canterbury,  with  dwellings  for  the  ' 
bishop  and  his  clergy ;  and  a  monastery  without  the  walls,  for 
the  coenobites  who  accompanied  him.  Augustine  handed  down 
his  see  in  this  promising  state  to  his  successor,  Laurent ius. 
The  king  of  the  East  Saxons  (Essex)  had  followed  the  example 
of  the  King  of  Kent.  Two  other  bishoprics,  at  London  and  at 
Rochester,  had  been  founded,  and  entrusted  to  Mellitus  and 
Justus.  But  Ethelbert,  the  Christian  King  of  Kent,  died,  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Bertlia.  About  the  same 
time  died  also  Sebert,  the  King  of  Essex.  The  successors  to 
both  kingdoms  fell  back  to  paganism.  Both  nations,  at  least  the 
leading  men,  joined  as  readily  in  the  rejection,  as  they  had  in  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  new  King  of  Kent  was  pagan 
in  morals  as  in  creed.  He  was  inflamed  with  an  unlawful  passion 
for  his  father's  widow.  The  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  men 
of  Essex  show  how  little  real  knowledge  of  the  religion  had  been 
disseminated  ;  they  insisted  on  partaking  of  the  fine  white  bread 
which  the  bishops  were  distributing  to  the  faithful  in  the  Eucha- 
rist :  and  when  the  clergy  refused,  unless  they  submitted  to  be 
baptised,  they  cast  them  out  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting  of  the  three  Christian  bishops,  who  saw 
all  their  pious  labours  frustrated ;  and  so  desperate  L»an»tiv«. 
seemed  the  state  of  things,  that  the  bishops  of  London  and  of 
Rochester  fled  into  France.  Laurentius  determined  on  one  last 
effort ;  it  was  prompted,  as  he  declared,  by  a  heavenly  vision. 
He  appeared  one  morning  before  the  king,  and,  casting  off  his 
robe,  showed  his  back  scarred  and  bleeding  from  a  recent  and 
severe  flagellation.  The  king  inquired  who  had  dared  to  treat 
with  such  indignity  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character.  The 
bishop  averred  that  St.  Peter  had  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and 
had  inflicted  that  pitiless  but  merited  punishment  for  his  cow- 
ardice in  abandoning  his  heaven-appointed  mission.    The  king 


'  "  Itaqae  in  hos  primum  anna  verti  jubet,  et  sic  cseterns  nefanda  militiae  copias  .  .  . 
delcvit." — H.  E.  ii.  2. 
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was  struck  with  amazement,  bowed  at  once  before  the  awful 
message,  commanded  the  reinstatement  of  Christianity  in  all  its 
honours,  and  gave  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  breaking  off 
his  incestuous  connexion.  The  fugitive  bishops  were  recalled ; 
J ustus  resumed  the  see  of  Rochester,  but  the  obstinate  idolaters 
of  London  refused  to  receive  Mellitus.  That  prelate,  on  the 
death  of  Laurentius,  succeeded  to  the  Metropolitan  see  of  Can- 
terbury. 

The  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  opened  to  the 

S'pSrtEiS  ^rst  teacners  °f  Christianity  by  the  same  influence 
teruad.11111'  which  had  prepared  the  success  of  Augustine  in  Kent 
Edwin  the  king  married  a  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Christian 
sovereign  of  Kent  The  same  stipulation  was  made  as  in  the 
case  of  Bertha,  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion-  The  sanc- 
tity attributed  to  their  females  by  the  whole  German  race,  the 
vague  notion  that  they  were  often  gifted  with  prophetic  powers, 
or  favoured  with  divine  revelations ;  with  something,  i>erhaps,  of 
a  higher  cultivation  and  commanding  gentleness,  derived  from  a 
purer  religion,  increased  the  natural  ascendancy  of  birth  and 
rank.  Ethelberga  was  accompanied  into  Northumberland  by 
the  saintly  Paulinus.  Already,  in  the  well-organised  scheme  of 
Gregory  for  the  spiritual  affairs  of  this  island,  York  had  been 
designated  as  the  seat  of  a  northern  Metropolitan.  Paulinus  was 
consecrated  before  his  departure  bishop  of  that  see.  But  Pau- 
linus laboured  long  in  vain ;  his  influence  reached  no  further 
than  to  prevent  the  family  of  the  queen  from  relapsing  into 
paganism. 

Personal  danger,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  paternal  feeling, 
opened  at  length  the  hard  heart  of  Edwin.  An  assassin,  in  the 
pay  of  liis  enemy  the  King  of  Wessex,  attempted  his  life :  the 
blow  was  intercepted  by  the  body  of  a  faitliful  servant  At  that 
very  time  his  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child,  a 
daughter.  Paulinus,  who  was  present,  in  sincerity  no  doubt 
of  heart,  assured  the  king  that  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  life,  and 
the  blessing  of  his  child,  to  the  prayers  wluch  the  bishop  had 
been  offering  up  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  "  If  your  God 
will  likewise  grant  me  victory  over  my  enemies,  and  revenge 
upon  the  King  of  Wessex,  I  will  renounce  my  idols,  and  worship 
him."  As  a  pledge  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  allowed  the  bap- 
tism of  the  infant 
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Edwin  was  victorious  in  his  wars  against  Wessex.  But,  either 
doubting  whether  after  all  the  God  of  the  Christians  conversion  of 
was  the  best  object  of  worship  for  a  warlike  race,  or  Klng  Edwliu 
mistrusting  his  own  authority  over  his  subjects,  he  still  hesitated, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Paulinus,  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  He  ceased  to  worship  his  idols,  but  did  not  accept 
Qiristianity.  Even  letters  from  the  Pope  to  Edwin  and  liis 
queen  had  but  little  effect  Paulinus  now  perhaps  first  obtained 
knowledge  of  Edwin's  wild  and  romantic  adventures  in  his  youth, 
and  of  a  remarkable  dream,  which  had  great  influence  on  his 
future  destiny.  An  exile  from  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  Edwin 
had  at  length  found  precarious  protection  in  the  court  of  Red- 
wald,  king  of  the  East  Anglians.  Warned  that  his  host  medi- 
tated his  surrender  to  his  enemies,  he  was  abandoning  himself  to 
his  desperate  fate,  when  an  unknown  person  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision,  not  only  promised  to  fix  the  wavering  fidelity  of  Red- 
wald,  but  his  restoration  likewise  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
in  greater  power  and  glory  than  had  ever  been  obtained  by  any 
of  the  kings  of  the  island. 

Paulinus,  however  he  obtained  his  knowledge,  seized  on  this 
vision  to  promote  his  holy  object.  He  boldly  ascribed  or  the  North- 
it  to  the  Lord,  who  had  already  invested  Edwin  in  his  umbrW 
kingdom,  given  him  victory  over  his  enemies,  and,  if  he  received 
the  faith,  would  likewise  deliver  him  from  the  eternal  torments 
of  hell.  Edwin  summoned  a  conference  of  his  pagan  priesthood ; 
this  meeting  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  people  and  the  times. 
To  the  solemn  question,  as  to  which  religion  was  the  true  one, 
the  High  Priest  thus  replied : — "  No  one  has  applied  to  the 
worship  of  our  gods  with  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  than  myself, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  the  better  for  it ;  I  am  not  more 
prosperous,  nor  do  I  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  royal  favour.  I 
am  ready  to  give  up  those  ungrateful  gods;  let  us  try  whether 
these  new  ones  will  reward  us  better."  But  there  were  others 
of  more  reflective  minds.  A  thane  came  forward  and  said,  "  To 
what,  O  King,  shall  I  liken  the  life  of  man?  When  you  are 
feasting  with  your  thanes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  hall  is 
warm  with  the  blazing  fire,  and  all  around  the  wind  is  raging 
and  the  snow  falling,  a  little  bird  flies  through  the  hall,  enters  at 
one  door  and  escapes  at  the  other.  For  a  moment,  while  within, 
it  is  visible  to  the  eyes,  but  it  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
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storm,  and  glides  again  into  the  same  darkness.  So  is  human 
life ;  we  behold  it  for  an  instant,  but  of  what  has  gone  before,  or 
what  is  to  follow  after,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  If  the  new 
religion  can  teach  this  wonderful  secret,  let  us  give  it  our  serious 
attention."  Paulinus  was  called  in  to  explain  the  doctrines  of 
the  GospeL  To  complete  the  character  of  this  dramatic  scene, 
it  is  not  the  reflective  thane,  but  the  high  priest  who  yields  at 
once  to  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  He  proposed  instantly 
to  destroy  the  idols  and  the  altars  of  his  vain  gods.  With 
Edwin's  leave,  he  put  on  arms  and  mounted  a  horse  (the  An- 
glian priests  were  forbidden  the  use  of  arms  and  rode  on  mares), 
and,  while  the  multitude  stood  aghast  at  his  seeming  frenzy,  ho 
spurred  hastily  to  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Godmundingham, 
defied  the  gods  by  striking  his  lance  into  the  wall,  and  en- 
couraged and  assisted  his  followers  in  throwing  down  and  setting 
fire  to  the  edifice.  The  temple  and  its  gods  were  in  an  instant 
a  heap  of  ashes.k 

Edwin,  with  his  family  and  his  principal  thanes,  yielded  their 
allegiance  to  Christianity.  York  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
Paulinus  the  Metropolitan.  In  both  divisions  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  the  archbishop  continued  for  six  years, 
till  the  death  of  Edwin,  to  propagate  the  Gospel  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.  For  thirty-six  consecutive  days  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  the  royal  palace  of  Glendale,  in  catechising  and 
baptising  in  the  neighbouring  stream ;  and  in  Deira  the  number 
of  converts  was  equal  to  those  in  Bernicia.  The  Deiran  pro- 
selytes were  baptised  in  the  river  Swale,  near  Catterick. 

The  blessings  of  peace  followed  in  the  train  of  Christianity. 
The  savage  and  warlike  people  seemed  tamed  into  a  gentle  and 
unoffending  race.  So  great  are  said  to  have  been  the  power  and 
influence  of  Edwin  as  Bretwalda,m  or  Sovereign  of  all  the  kings 
of  Britain,  that  a  woman  might  pass,  with  her  new-born  babe, 
uninjured  from  sea  to  sea.  All  along  the  roads  the  king  had 
caused  tanks  of  water  to  be  placed,  with  cnps  of  brass,  to  refresh 
the  traveller.  Yet  Edwin  maintained  the  awfulness  of  military 
state;  wherever  he  went  he  was  preceded  by  banners;  his 


k  Bede,  ii.  c.  riii. 

m  I  leave  the  question  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  a  Bretwalda  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
and  those,  if  there  still  are  those,  who 


resist  his  argument*.  If  no  Bretwalda,  as 
is  most  probable,  he  had  great  power. 
Much  of  this  history,  so  striking  in  many 
scenes,  trembles  on  the  verge  of  legend. 
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rigorous  execution  of  justice  was  enforced  by  the  display  of 
kingly  strength. 

But  the  times  were  neither  ripe  for  such  a  government  nor 
such  a  religion.  A  fierce  pagan  obtained,  not  at  first  the  crown, 
but  a  complete  ascendancy  in  yet  un-Christianised  pwmi*. 
Mercia.  The  savage  Penda  entered  into  a  dangerous  confede- 
racy with  Ceadwalla  the  Briton,  King  of  Gwyneth,  or  North 
Wales.  Ceadwalla  was  a  Christian,  but  the  animosity  of  race 
was  stronger  than  the  community  of  religion.  The  ravages  of 
the  Briton  were  more  cruel  and  ruthless  than  those  of  Penda 
himself,  who  was  thought  ferocious  even  among  a  ferocious  and 
pagan  people.  Edwin  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Hat-  eaa. 
field  Chase,  near  Doncaster ;  and  with  Edwin  seemed  to  fall  the 
whole  noble  but  unstable  edifice  of  Christianity  in  the  north  of 
the  island.  The  queen  of  Edwin  fled  with  Paulinus  to  the 
court  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  Kentn 

The  successors  to  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which  was  now 
again  divided,  Osric  and  Eanfrid,  the  sons  of  the  former  Fail  of  Edwin 
usurper,  and  enemies  of  Edwin,  made  haste  to  disclaim  uanity. 
all  connexion  with  the  fallen  king  by  their  renunciation  of 
Christianity;  Both,  however,  were  cut  off,  one  in  war,  the  other 
by  treachery.  Oswald  was  now  the  eldest  surviving  prince  of 
the  royal  house  of  Edelfrid  ;  and  Oswald  set  up  the  Cross  as  his 
standard,  appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  Christian's  God,  and 
to  the  zeal  of  his  Christian  followers.  After  ages  reverenced  the 
Cross,  to  which  was  ascribed  the  victory  of  Oswald  over  the  bar- 
barous Ceadwalla,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom; 
portions  of  the  wood  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers.  The  Roman  clergy  had  fled  with  Paulinus  after  the  fall 
of  Edwin ;  and  the  gratified  Oswald,  eager  to  lose  no  time  in  the 
restoration  of  Christianity,  looked  to  his  nearest  neighbours  in 
Scotland  for  missionaries  to  accomplish  the  holy  work.  Monasteries 

_  .  _      _  i»  -r    i      i  i     i  *f  Scotland 

The  peaceful  monastic  establishments  of  Ireland  had  «**  Ireland, 
spread  into  Scotland,  and  made  settlements  in  the  "Western  Isles. 
Of  these  was  Hii,  or  Iona,  the  retreat  of  the  holy  Columba ;  and 
in  this  wild  island  had  grown  up  a  monastery  far  renowned  for 
its  sanctity.    From  this  quarter  Oswald  sought  a  bishop  for  the 


■  Paulinas,  who  had  received  the  pall 
of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  as  Honorius 
that  of  Canterbury,  from  the  Pope  Hono- 


rius,  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
vacant  bishopric  of  Rochester.— lk-de,  ii. 
18. 
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Northumbrian  Church.  The  first  who  was  sent  was  Corman,  a 
man  of  austere  and  inflexible  character,  who,  finding  more  re- 
sistance than  he  expected  to  his  doctrines,  in  a  fall  assembly  of 
the  nation,  sternly  reproached  the  Northumbrians  for  their 
obstinacy,  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  waste  his 
labours  on  so  irreclaimable  a  race.  A  gentle  voice  was  heard  : 
"  Brother,  have  you  not  been  too  harsh  with  your  unlearned 
hearers  ?  Should  you  not,  like  the  apostles,  have  fed  them  with 
the  milk  of  Christian  doctrine,  till  they  could  receive  the  full 
feast  of  our  sublimer  truths  ?  "  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Aidan, 
amm.  a  humble  but  devout  monk ;  by  general  acclamation 
that  discreet  and  gentle  teacher  was  saluted  as  bishop.  The 
Episcopal  seat  was  placed  at  Lindisfarne,  which  received  from  a 
monastery,  already  established  and  endowed,  the  name  of  Holy 
Island.  In  this  seclusion,  protected  by  the  sea  from  sudden 
attacks  of  pagan  enemies,  lay  the  quiet  bishopric ;  and  on  the 
wild  shores  of  the  island  the  bishop  was  wont  to  sit  and  preach 
to  the  thanes  and  to  the  people  who  crowded  to  hear  him. 
Aidan  was  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language, 
and  the  king,  who  as  an  exile  in  Scotland  had  learned  the 
Celtic  tongue,  sate  at  the  bishop's  feet,  interpreting  his  words  to 
the  wondering  hearers.  From  the  Holy  Island,  Aidan  and  his 
brethren,  now  familiar  with  the  Saxon  speech,  preached  the 
Gospel  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  •  they  would  receive  no 
reward  from  the  wealthy,  only  that  hospitality  required  by 
austere  and  self-denying  men ;  all  gifts  which  they  did  receive 
were  immediately  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  captives.  Churches  arose  in  all  quarters,  and 
Christianity  seemed  to  have  gained  a  permanent  predominance 
throughout  Northumbria 

Oswald  might  enjoy  the  pious  satisfaction  of  assisting  in  the 
cbriatunity  conversion  of  the  most  pagan  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms, 
in  weiiox.  foot  cf  Wessex.*  The  Bishop  Birinus  had  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Pope  (Honorius)  on  this  difficult  enterprise.  His 
success,  if  not  altogether,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  visit  of 
Oswald,  to  demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cynegils,  the 
king.    The  king,  his  whole  family,  and  his  principal  thanes,  re- 


•  Compare  the  high  character  of  Aidan 
in  the  Saxon,  and  as  to  ritual  observance, 
Roman,  Bede,  iii.  5.    Bede  even  excuses 


Aidan's  error  aa  to  the  time  of  toping 
Easter.— iii.  17. 
»  **  PaganisBimos."—  Bede. 
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ceived  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Birinus,  for  whose  residence  was 
assigned  the  city  of  Dorchester,  near  Oxford. 

But  paganism  was  still  unbroken  in  Mercia,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  pagan  power  stood  the  aged  but  still  ferocious  and  able 
Penda,  who  had  already  once  overthrown  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria  and  killed  in  battle  the  Christian  Edwin.  A  second 
invasion  by  Penda  the  Mercian  was  fatal  to  Oswald ;  p^u,  of 
he,  too,  fell  in  the  field.  His  memory  lived  long  in  0swakL 
the  grateful  reverence  of  his  people.  His  dying  thoughts  were 
said  to  have  been  of  their  eternal  welfare ;  his  dying  words  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls."  A  miraculous  power  was  attri- 
buted to  the  dust  of  the  field  where  his  blood  had  flowed.  The 
places,  where  his  head  and  arms  had  been  exposed  on  high  poles 
by  the  insulting  conqueror  till  they  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  piety 
of  his  successor,  were  equally  fertile  in  wonders. 

That  successor,  his  brother  Oswio,  followed  the  example  of 
Oswald's  Christian  devotion  with  better  fortune.  But  onrioand 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  sullied  by  a  most  °*win' 
unchristian  crime.  While  Oswio  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Bernicia,  Oswin,  of  the  race  of  Edwin,  was  raised  to  that  of 
Deira.  Oswin  was  beautiful  in  countenance  and  noble  in  person, 
affable,  generous,  devout.  The  attachment  of  the  good  Bishop 
Aidan  to  Oswin  was  scarcely  stronger  than  that  of  his  ruder 
subjects.  Jealousies  soon  arose  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
divided  Northumbria.  The  guileless  Oswin  was  betrayed  and 
murdered  by  the  more  politic  Oswio.  On  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  Gelling  near  Richmond,  a  monastery  was 
founded,  at  once  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  murdered  and 
as  an  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  murderer. 

The  ability  of  Penda  and  the  unmitigated  ferocity  of  the  old 
Saxon  spirit  gave  him  an  advantage  over  liis  more  gentle  and 
civilised  neighbours.  Tliis  aged  chief  now  aspired  to  the  nominal, 
as  he  had  long  possessed  the  actual,  sovereignty  over  the  island. 
He  had  dethroned  the  King  of  Wessex ;  East  Anglia  was  sub- 
servient to  his  authority ;  his  influence  named  the  King  of  Deira, 
and  when  he  laid  waste  Bernicia  as  far  as  Bamborough,  Oswio 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  power  to  resist  the  conqueror  of 
Edwin  and  of  Oswald.  The  influence  of  the  gentler  sex  at  length 
brought  Mercia  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Alchfrid,  the 
son  of  Oswio,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Penda.    The  son  of 
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Penda,  Peada,  visited  liis  sister.  Alchfrid,  partly  by  liis  own 
influence,  partly  by  the  beauty  of  liis  sister  Alchfleda,  of  whom 
Peada  became  enamoured,  succeeded  in  winning  Peada  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  Peada  returned  to  the  court  of  his  father  a  bap- 
tised Christian,  accompanied  by  four  priests.  With  that  indif- 
ference which  belongs  to  all  the  pagan  systems,  especially  in 
their  decline,  even  Penda,  though  he  adhered  to  his  war-god 
Woden,  did  not  oppose  the  free  promulgation  of  Christianity ; 
but  with  much  shrewdness  he  enforced  upon  those  who  professed 
to  believe  the  creed  of  the  Gospel  the  rigorous  practice  of  its 
virtues.  They  were  bound  to  obey  the  God  in  whom  they  chose 
to  believe.* 

Penda  himself  maintained  to  the  end  his  old  Saxon  and  pagan 
privilege  of  ravaging  his  neighbours'  territories  and  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  an  onerous  tribute.  His  plunder  and  his  exac- 
tions drove  Oswio  at  length  to  despair.  He  promised  a  richer 
offering  to  God  than  he  had  ever  paid  to  the  Mercian  Bretwalda, 
if  he  might  obtain  deliverance  from  the  enemy  of  his  family,  his 
country,  and  liis  religion.  The  terrible  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Northumbria,  and  led  to  the  almost  immediate  reception 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire'  near  Leeds.  Penda  fell,  and 
with  Penda  fell  paganism.  According  to  the  Saxon  proverb,  the 
death  of  five  longs  was  avenged  in  the  waters  of  Winwed — the 
ess.  death  of  Anna,  of  Sigebert,  and  of  Egene,  East  An- 
glians,  of  Edwin  and  of  Oswald. 

Oswio,  by  this  victory,  became  the  most  powerful  king  in  the 
power  of  island.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Penda  he  over- 
ran Mercia  and  East  Anglia;  his  authority  was  more 
complete  than  had  ever  been  exercised  by  any  Bretwalda  or 
supreme  sovereign.  The  Christianity  of  the  island  was  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  sovereignty  of  Oswio.  In  all  the  kingdoms, 
except  by  some  singular  chance,  that  of  Sussex,  it  had  been 
preached  with  more  or  less  success.  Everywhere  episcopal  sees 
had  been  founded  and  monasteries  had  arisen.  In  Kent,  perhaps, 
alone,  the  last  vestiges  of  idolatry  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
zeal  of  Ercombert  Essex,  almost  the  first  to  entertain,  was  one 
of  the  last  to  settle  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom.  Redwald, 


*  Bed*,  iii.  21.  '  At  Winwed  Held. 
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who  had  first  embraced  the  faith,  had  wanted  power  or  courage 
to  establish  it  throughout  his  kingdom.  He  attempted  a  strange 
compromise.  A  temple  subsisted  for  some  time,  in  which  the 
king  had  raised  an  altar  to  Clirist,  by  the  side  of  another  ^  AngllA. 
which  reeked  with  bloody  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  his  AJ>* 627 
fathers.  But  the  zeal  of  his  successors  made  up  for  the  weakness 
of  Redwald.  Sigebert,  the  brother  of  Erpwald,  Redwald's  suc- 
cessor, abandoned  the  throne  for  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a 
monastery.  From  this  retreat  he  was  forced  in  order  to  join  in 
battle  against  the  terrible  Penda.  He  refused  to  bear  arms,  but 
not  the  less  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  pitiless  Mercian.  But 
from  that  time  Christianity  prevailed  in  Essex,  as  well  as  through- 
out East  Anglia,  though  perhaps  less  deeply  rooted  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  island :  for  in  the  fatal  pestilence  which  not  aj>.  ees. 
long  after  ravaged  both  England  and  Ireland,  many  of  the  East 
Anglians,  ascribing  it  to  the  wrath  of  their  deserted  deities,  re- 
turned to  their  former  idolatry.  The  episcopal  seat  of  Essex  was 
in  London ;  that  of  East  Anglia,  first  at  Dunwich,  afterwards  at 
Thetford. 

But  triumphant  Christianity  was  threatened  with  an  internal 
schism ;  one  half  of  the  island  had  been  converted  by  DM«ton  in  the 
the  monks  from'  Scotland,  the  other  by  those  of  Rome,  church. 
They  were  opposed  on  certain  points  of  discipline,  held  hardly  of 
less  importance  than  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel.'  The  different 
period  at  which  each,  according  to  the  Eastern  or  the  Roman 
usage,  celebrated  Easter,  Warae  not  merely  a  speculative  ques- 
tion, in  which  separate  kingdoms  or  separate  Churches  might 
pursue  each  its  independent  course,  but  a  practical  evil,  which 
brought  dispute  and  discord  even  into  the  family  of  the  king. 
The  queen  of  Oswio,  Eanfled,  followed  the  Roman  usage,  which 
prevailed  in  Kent ;  Oswio,  the  king,  cherished  the  memory  of 
the  holy  Scottish  prelate  Aidan,  and  would  not  depart  from  his 
rule.  So  that  while  the  queen  was  fasting  with  the  utmost  rigour 
on  what  in  her  calendar  was  Palm  Sunday,  the  commencement 
of  Passion  week,  the  king  was  holding  liis  Easter  festival  with 
conscientious  rejoicings. 

A  synod  was  assembled  at  Whitby,  the  convent  of  the  famous 


'  It  is  carious  to  find  Greek  Christianity  I  maintaining  some  of  its 
thus  at  the  verge  of  the  Koman  world  |  equality. 
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Abbess  Hilda,  at  which  appeared,  on  the  Scottish  side,  Colman, 
the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne ;  on  the  other,  Wilfrid,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  visited  Rome,  was  firmly  convinced 
of  the  Eoman  supremacy,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
Alchfrid,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  With  Wilfrid  was  Agilbert, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Colman 
urged  the  uninterrupted  descent  of  their  tradition  from  St  John  ; 
the  authority  of  Anatolius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  and  that 
of  the  saintly  Columba,  the  founder  of  Iona.  Wilfrid  alleged 
the  supreme  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world.  "  Will  he,"  concluded 
WTilfrid,  "  set  the  authority  of  Columba  in  opposition  to  that  of 
St  Peter,  to  whom  were  given  the  keys  of  heaven  ?"  The  king 
broke  in,  and,  addressing  the  Scottish  prelates,  said,  "  Do  you 
acknowledge  that  St  Peter  has  the  keys  of  heaven?"  "  Un- 
questionably!" replied  Colman.  "Then,  for  my  part,"  said 
Oswio,  "  I  will  hold  to  St  Peter,  lest,  when  I  offer  myself  at  the 
gates  of  heaven,  he  should  shut  them  against  me."  To  this  there 
was  no  answer. 

A  second  question,  that  of  the  tonsure,  was  agitated,  if  with 
less  vehemence,  not  without  strong  altercation.  The  Roman 
usage  was  to  shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  to  leave  a  circle 
of  hair,  which  represented  the  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns;  the 
Scottish  shaved  the  front  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  behind.  Here  likewise  the  Roman 
party  asserted  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  taunted  their  ad- 
versaries with  following  the  example  of  Simon  Magus  and  his 
followers !  Gradually  the  Roman  custom  prevailed  on  both  these 
points :  the  Scottish  clergy  and  monks  in  England  by  degrees 
conformed  to  the  general  usage ;  those  who  were  less  pliant  re- 
tired to  their  remote  monasteries  in  Iona  or  in  Ireland. 

In  no  country  was  Christianity  so  manifestly  the  parent  of 
civilisation  as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  The  Saxons 
were  the  fiercest  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Roman  culture  had  not, 
more  than  the  Gospel,  approached  the  sandy  plains  or  dense 
forests  wluch  thev  inhabited  in  the  north  of  Germanv.  On  the 
rude  maimers  of  the  barbarian  liad  been  engrafted  the  sanguinary 
and  brutalising  habits  of  the  pirate.  Every  vestige  of  the  Roman 
civilisation  of  the  island  had  vanished  before  their  desolating 
inroad,  and  the  Britons,  during  their  long  and  stubborn  resist- 
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ance,  had  become  as  savage  as  their  conquerors.  The  religion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  as  cruel  as  their  manners ;  they  are 
said  to  have  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  their  principal  captives  on  the 
altars  of  their  gods.*  A  more  settled  residence  in  a  country 
already  brought  into  cultivation  may  in  some  degree  have  miti- 
gated their  ferocity,  at  all  events  weaned  them  from  piratical 
adventure ;  but  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  before 
the  descent  of  Augustine  on  their  coasts  had  been  passed  in  con- 
stant warfare,  either  agaiust  the  Britons  or  of  one  kingdom 
against  another. 

Anglo-Saxon  Britain  had  become  again  a  world  by  itself,  occu- 
pied by  hostile  races,  which  had  no  intercourse  but  that  of  war, 
and  utterly  severed  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity on  Anglo-Saxon  England  was  at  once  to  re-establish  a 
connexion  both  between  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  with 
each  other,  and  of  England  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  ceased  to  dwell  apart,  a  race  of  warlike,  unapproachable 
barbarians,  in  constant  warfare  with  the  bordering  tribes,  or  occu- 
pied in  their  own  petty  feuds  or  inroads ;  rarely,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ethelbert,  connected  by  intermarriage  with  some  neighbouring 
Teutonic  state.  Though  the  Britons  were  still  secluded  in  their 
mountains,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  land,  by  animosities  which 
even  Christianity  could  not  allay,  yet  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
the  parts  of  Ireland  which  were  occupied  by  Christian  monas- 
teries, were  now  brought  into  peaceful  communication,  intereoam 
first  with  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and,  through  wlth  Kwme- 
Northumbria,  with  the  rest  of  England.  The  intercourse  with 
Europe  was  of  far  higher  importance,  and  tended  much  more 
rapidly  to  introduce  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilisation  into  the 
land.  There  was  a  constant  flow  of  missionaries  across  the  British 
Channel,  who  possessed  all  the  knowledge  which  still  remained 
in  Europe.  All  the  earlier  metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishops  of  most  of  the  southern  sees  were  foreigners ;  they  were 
commissioned  at  least  by  Home,  if  not  consecrated  there ;  they 
travelled  backwards  and  forwards  in  person,  or  were  in  constant 
communication  with  that  great  city,  in  which  were  found  all  the 
culture,  the  letters,  the  arts,  and  sciences  which  had  survived 


*  Sidoo.  Apoll.  vii.  6.  Compare  A  mm. 
Marc  xxviii.  p.  526  ;  Prooop.  Hist.  Goth. 
'vr.  ;   Juli.in,  orat.  i.  in  laud.  Constant. 


p.  34 ;  Zosimug,  Hi. ;  Orosius,  rii.  p.  549. 
See  Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  ii.  p. 
62-3. 
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the  general  wreck.  But  the  nobler  Anglo-Saxons  began  soon  to 
be  ambitious  of  the  dignity,  the  influence,  or  the  liigher  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Nor  were  the  Roman  clergy 
or  monks  so  numerous  as  to  be  jealous  of  those  native  labourers 
in  their  holy  work ;  if  there  was  any  jealousy,  it  was  of  the  inde- 
pendent Scottish  missionaries,  their  rivals  in  the  north,  and  the 
opponents  of  their  discipline.  A  native  clergy  seems  to  have 
grown  up  more  rapidly  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  of  the  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms.  But  they  were  in  general  the  admiring  pupils 
of  the  Roman  clersrv.  To  them  Rome  was  the  centre  and  source 
of  the  faith :  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  an  aspirant  after  the  dig- 
nity or  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  became  the 
great  object  and  privilege  of  life.  Every  motive  which  could  stir 
the  devout  heart  or  the  expanding  mind  sent  them  forth  on  tins 
holy  journey :  piety,  which  would  actually  tread  a  city  honoured 
by  the  residence,  and  hallowed  by  the  reliques  of  apostles ;  awful 
ciiriosity,  which  would  behold  and  kneel  before  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  the  successor  of  that  Pope  who  had  brought  them  within 
the  pale  of  salvation  ;  perhaps  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  sacred  station. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  clergy.  Little  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  landing  of  Augustine,  Alchfrid,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  had  determined  to  visit  the  eternal  city. 
He  was  only  prevented  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the 
authority  of  his  father.  He  was  no  doubt  excited  to  this  design 
by  the  accounts  of  the  secular  and  religious  wonders  of  the  city, 
which  already  filled  the  mind  of  the  famous  Wilfrid,  to  whom  his 
father,  Oswio,  had  entrusted  his  education.  Wilfrid  had  already, 
once  at  least,  visited  Rome ;  his  friend  Benedict  Biscop  several 
times. 

The  life  of  Wilfrid,  the  first  highly  distinguished  of  the  native 
clergy,  is  at  once  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  in 
Britain  to  its  complete  establishment,  and  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  this  intercourse  with  the  centre  of  civilisation  in 
Italy  on  himself  and  on  his  countrymen.0 

Wilfrid  was  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  thane.  The  sanctity 
Wilfrid,    of  his  later  life,  as  usual,  reflected  back  a  halo  of 


"  Eddii,  Vit.  S.  Wilfridi  apud  Gale  X.  Scriptores  compared  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Bcde. 
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wonder  around  his  infancy.  The  house  in  which  his  mother 
gave  him  birth  shone  with  fire,  like  the  burning  bush  in  the 
Old  Testament  In  his  youth  he  was  gentle,  firm,  averse  to 
childish  pursuits,  devoted  to  study.  A  jealous  stepmother 
seconded  his  desire  to  quit  his  father's  house;  she  bestowed 
on  him  arms,  a  horse,  and  accoutrements,  such  as  might 
beseem  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  when  he  should  present  himself 
at  the  court  of  his  king.  The  beauty  and  quickness  of  the 
youth  won  the  favour  of  the  queen,  Eanfled,  who,  discerning 
no  doubt  his  serious  turn  of  mind,  entrusted  him  to  the  care 
of  a  coenobite,  with  whom  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne.  After  a  few  years  he  was  seized  with  aj>.«*. 
an  earnest  longing  to  visit  the  seat  of  the  great  apostle,  St 
Peter.  Eanfled  listened  favourably  to  his  design,  gave  him 
letters  to  her  kinsman  Ercombert,  King  of  Kent ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  another  youth,  Benedict  Biscop,  he  crossed,  in  a 
ship  provided  and  manned  by  King  Ercombert,  into  France, 
and  found  his  way  to  Lyons.  In  that  city  he  was  in  Lyon*, 
hospitably  received  by  Delfinus,  the  rich  and  powerful  prelate 
of  the  see.  Delfinus  was  so  captivated  by  his  manners  and 
character  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  splendid  secular  em- 
ployment, proposed  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  to  marry  him  to 
his  niece,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  over 
great  part  of  Gaul.x  But  Wilfrid  was  too  profoundly  devoted 
to  his  religious  views,  too  fully  possessed  with  the  desire  of 
accomplishing  his  prilgriinage  to  Rome ;  he  declined  the 
dazzling  offer  of  the  noble  virgin  bride  and  her  dowry  of 
worldly  power.  He  arrived  at  Rome ;  and  if  his  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  more  imposing  than  the  rude  dwelling  of  a 
Northumbrian  thane,  or  the  church  of  wood  and  wattels,  ex- 
panded at  the  sight  of  the  cities,  which  probably,  like  Lyons, 
still  maintained  some  of  the  old  provincial  magnificence,  with 
what  feelings  must  the  stranger  have  trod  the  streets  of  Rome, 
with  all  its  historical  and  religious  marvels!  In  Rome  the 
Archdeacon  Boniface,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Pope,  in  Rome. 


■  Eddins,  the  biographer,  and  Bede  agree 
in  this  statement,  but  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  story.  Smith,  in  hw  notes 
on  Bede,  observe*  that  there  is  no  Delfinus 
in  the  list  of  bishops  of  Lyons.    (Could  he 


be  a  prelate  so  called  from  being  a  native 
of  Dauphiny?)  And  in  those  troubled  und 
lawless  times  in  France,  how  could  a 
bishop  dispone  of  a  civil  government  of 
such  extent  ? 
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kindly  undertook  the  care  of  the  young  Saxon.  He  instructed 
him  in  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Roman  rule  of  keeping  Easter, 
and  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  unknown  or  unprac- 
tised in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  He  was  at  length  presented 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  received  his  blessing.  Under 
the  protection  of  certain  reliques,  one  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages which  often  rewarded  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Wilfrid 
returned  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.  There  he  resided 
three  years ;  and  now,  tempted  no  more  by  secular  offers,  or 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  them,  he  received,  at  his 
earnest  request,  the  tonsure  according  to  the  Roman  form. 
But  Delfinus  (so  runs  the  legend)  had  incurred  the  animosity 
of  the  Queen  Bathildia  With  eight  other  bishops  he  was  put 
to  death.  Wilfrid  stood  prepared  to  share  the  glorious  martyr- 
dom of  his  friend.  His  beauty  arrested  the  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  stranger  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  in  peace.* 

The  young  Saxon  noble,  who  had  seen  so  many  distant  lands 
— had  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  such  powerful  prelates 
— had  visited  Rome,  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  and 
travelled  under  the  safeguard  of  holy  reliques — was  welcomed 
in  Northom-  by  hifl  former  friend  Alchfrid,  now  the  pious  king  of 
^  Northumbria,  with  wondering  respect  He  obtained 
first  a  grant  of  land  at  a  place  called  iEstanford ;  afterwards 
a  monastery  was  founded  at  Ripon,  and  endowed  with  xxx 
manses  of  land,  of  which  Wilfrid  was  appointed  abbot.  He 
was  then  admitted  into  the  priesthood  by  Agilbert,  the  Bishop 
of  Wessex.  Colman,  the  Scottish  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  after 
his  discomfiture  in  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  retired  in 
disgust  and  disappointment  to  his  native  Iona.  Tuta,  another 
Scot,  was  carried  off  by  the  fatal  plague,  which  at  this  time 
ravaged  Britain.  Upon  his  decease,  the  Saxon  Wilfrid  was 
named  by  common  consent  to  the  Northumbrian  bishopric. 
But  the  plague  had  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
prelates.    Wina  alone,  the  West-Saxon  bishop,  was  considered 


f  Here  is  a  greater  difficulty.  The 
Queen  Kathildis  is  represent**!  by  the 
Freuch  historians,  uot  as  a  Jezebel  who 
•lays  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (as  she  is 
called  by  Eddius),  but  as  a  princess  of 
exemplary  piety,  a  devout  servant  of  the 


church,  and  the  foundress  of  monasteries. 
Kbioin  too,  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  in 
this  legend  in  drawn  in  very  dark  colours. 
Rut  on  Bathildis  and  Ebroin  more  here- 
after. 
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by  Wilfrid  as  canonically  consecrated;  the  rest  were  Scots, 
who  rejected  the  Roman  discipline  concerning  Easter  and  the 
tonsure.  Wilfrid  went  over  to  France ;  the  firm  champion  of 
the  Catholic  discipline  was  received  with  the  highest  honours. 
No  less  than  twelve  bishops  assembled  for  his  conse-  consecrated 
cration  at  Compiegne :  he  was  borne  aloft  on  a  gilded  p»egne. 
chair,  supported  only  by  bishops — no  one  else  was  allowed  to 
touch  it  He  remained  some  time  (it  is  said  three  years)  among 
his  friends  in  Gaul*  On  his  return  to  England  a  wild  adven- 
ture on  the  shores  of  his  native  land  showed  how  strangely  the 
fiercest  barbarism  still  encountered  the  progress  of  civilisation 
— paganism  that  of  Christianity.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex  was 
yet  entirely  heathen.  Wilfrid  was  driven  by  a  storm  su«*x. 
on  its  coast.  The  Saxon  pirates  had  become  merciless  wreckers ; 
they  thought  everything  cast  by  the  winds  and  the  sea  on  their 
coasts  their  undoubted  property,  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
vessels  driven  on  shore  their  lawful  slaves.  They  attacked  the 
stranded  bark  with  the  utmost  ferocity :  the  crew  of  Wilfrid 
made  a  gallant  resistance.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  On  one 
side  the  Christian  prelate  and  his  clergy  were  kneeling  aloof  in 
prayer ;  on  the  other  a  pagan  priest  was  encouraging  the  attack, 
by  what  both  parties  supposed  powerful  enchantments.  A 
fortunate  stone  from  a  sling  struck  the  priest  on  the  forehead, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  to  his  magic.  But  his  fall  only 
exasperated  the  barbarians.  Thrice  they  renewed  the  attack, 
and  thrice  were  beaten  off.  The  prayers  of  Wilfrid  became 
more  urgent,  more  needed,  more  successful.'  The  tide  came  in, 
the  wind  shifted ;  the  vessel  got  to  sea,  and  reached  Sandwich. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Wilfrid  nobly  revenged  himself  on 
this  inhospitable  people  by  labouring,  and  with  success,  in  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

On  Wilfrid's  return  to  Northumbria,  after  his  long  unex- 
plained absence,  he  found  his  see  preoccupied  by  Ceadda,  a 
pious  Scottish  monk,  a  disciple  of  the  venerated  Aidan.b  Wilfrid 
peaceably  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon.    He  was  soon 


1  There  may  be  some  confusion  in  his 
two  periods  of  residence  in  Gaul. 

a  Eddius  compares  the  pagan  priest  to 
Balaam,  the  slayer  to  David,  the  resistance 
of  this  handful  of  men  to  that  of  Gideon, 
the  prayers  of  Wilfrid  to  those  of  Moses  and 


Aaron  when  Joshua  fought  with  Amalek. 

b  Perhaps  after  all  Wilfrid  was  only 
nominated  by  the  Roman  party,  who,  di- 
minished by  the  plague,  may  not  have  been 
able  to  support  their  choice. 
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summoned  to  more  active  duties :  he  obeyed  the  invitation  of 
Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia,  to  extend  Christianity  in  liis  king- 
dom. In  the  south  he  must  have  obtained  high  reputation. 
On  the  death  of  Deus-dedit,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Wilfrid  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  vacant  diocese.  On 
the  arrival  of  Theodorus,  who  had  been  invested  in  the  metro- 
politan dignity  at  Rome,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  annul  the 
election  of  Ceadda,  and  to  place  Wilfrid  in  the  Northumbrian 
see  at  York.  Ceadda  made  no  resistance ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
liis  piety  and  his  submission,  was  appointed  to  the  Mercian  see 
of  Lichfield. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  whether 
from  Rome  or  Iona,  was  alike  monastic.  That  form  of  tho 
religion  already  prevailed  in  Britain,  when  invaded  by  the 
Saxons,  with  them  retreated  into  Wales,  or  found  refuge  in 
Ireland.  It  landed  with  Augustine  on  the  shores  of  Kent; 
and  came  back  again,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Northumbrian 
long,  from  the  Scottish  isles.  And  no  form  of  Christianity 
could  be  so  well  suited  for  its  high  purposes  at  that  time,  or 
tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  civilisation  as  well  as  religion. 

The  calm  example  of  the  domestic  virtues  in  a  more  polished, 
MMMrf-  but  often,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  more  corrupt 
church.  gtate  of  morals,  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  spreading 
around  the  parsonage  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness, 
and  offering  a  living  lesson  on  the  blessings  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
But  such  Christianity  would  have  made  no  impression,  even  if  it 
could  have  existed,  on  a  people  who  still  retained  something 
of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and  required  therefore 
something  more  imposing — a  sterner  and  more  manifest  self- 
denial — to  keep  up  their  religious  veneration.  The  detachment 
of  the  clergy  from  all  earthly  ties  left  them  at  once  more 
unremittingly  devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries, 
more  ready  to  encounter  the  perils  of  this  wild  age ;  while  (at 
the  same  time)  the  rude  minds  of  the  people  were  more  struck 
by  their  unusual  habits,  by  the  strength  of  character  shown  in 
their  labours,  their  mortifications,  their  fastings,  and  perpetual 
religious  services.  All  these  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  monks, 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy  coenobites,  or  if  they  lived  separate 
only  less  secluded  and  less  stationary  than  other  ascetics, 
wherever  Christianity  spread,  monasteries,  or  religious  founda- 
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t inns  with  a  monastic  character,  arose.    These  foundations,  as 
the  religion  aspired  to  soften  the  habits,  might  seem  to  pacify 
the  face  of  the  land.    They  were  commonly  placed,  by  some 
intuitive  yearning  after  repose  and  security,  in  8jx)ts  either 
themselves  beautiful  by  nature,  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
depth  of  the  romantic  wood,  under  the  shelter  of  the  protecting 
hill;  or  in  such  as  became  beautiful  from  the  superior  care 
and  culture  of  the  monks, — the  draining  of  the  meadows,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  home  circle  of  garden  or  orchard,  which 
employed  or  delighted  the  brotherhood.    These  establishments 
gradually  acquired  a  certain  sanctity:  if  exposed  like  other 
lands  to  the  ravages  of  war,  no  doubt  at  times  the  fear  of  some 
tutelary  saint,  or  the  influence  of  some  holy  man,  arrested  the 
march  of  the  spoiler.    If  the  growth  of  the  English  monasteries 
was  of  necessity  gradual,  the  culture  around  them  but  of  slow 
development  (agricultural  labour  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
a  rule  of  monastic  discipline),  it  was  not  from  the  want  of 
plentiful  endowments,  or  of  ardent  votaries.    Grants  of  land 
and  of  moveables  were  poured  with  lavish  munificence  on  these 
foundations  ;c  sometimes  tracts  of  land,  far  larger  than  they 
could  cultivate,  and  which  were  thus  condemned  to  sterility. 
The  Scottish  monks  are  honourably  distinguished  as  repressing, 
rather  than  encouraging,  this  prodigality.d    The  Roman  clergy, 
if  less  scrupulous,  might  receive  these  tributes  not  merely  as 
offerings  of  religious  zeal  to  God,  but  under  a  conviction  that 
they  were  employed  for  the  improvement  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people.    Nor  was  it  only  the  sacred  mysterious 
office  of  ministering  at  the  altar  of  the  new  God,  it  was  the 
austere  seclusion  of  the  monks,  which  seized  on  the  religious 
affections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  convert    When  Christianity  first 
broke  upon  their  rude  but  earnest  minds,  it  was  embraced  with 
the  utmost  fervour,  and  under  its  severest  forms.    Men  were 
eager  to  escape  the  awful  punishments,  and  to  secure  the  won- 
derful promises  of  the  new  religion  by  some  strong  effort, 
which  would  wrench  them  altogether  from  their  former  life. 
As  the  gentler  spirit  of  the  Gospel  found  its  way  into  softer 


•  Bede  calls  some  of  these  donation?, 
u  stultissimos." 

■  "  Aidanu  s,  Finan  et  Colmannus,  mine 
sanctitatis  fuerunt  et  par»imonia\  Adeo 


enim  sacerdotes  erant  illius  temporis  ab 
nvaritia  immunes  ut  nec  tenitoiia,  nisi 
coacti,  acceperun*."— Henric.  Hunting,  apud 
Gale,  lib.  Hi.  p.  333. 
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hearts,  it  made  them  loathe  the  fierce  and  rudely  warlike 
occupations  of  their  forefathers.  To  the  one  class  the  monas- 
tery offered  its  rigid  course  of  ceremonial  duty  and  its  ruthless 
austerities,  to  the  other  its  repose.  Nobles  left  their  halls, 
queens  their  palaces,  kings  their  thrones,  to  win  everlasting 
life  by  the  abandonment  of  the  pomp  and  the  duties  of  their 
secular  state,  and,  by  becoming  churchmen  or  monks,  still 
to  exercise  rule,  or  to  atone  for  years  of  blind  and  sinful  hea- 
thenism. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WILFRID — BEDE. 

Wilfbid,  the  type  of  his  time,  blended  the  rigour  of  the  monk 
with  something  of  prelatic  magnificence.  The  effect  Wllfrkr8 
of  his  visit  to  more  polished  countries — to  Gaul  and  buUdln«*- 
Italy — soon  appeared  in  his  diocese.  He  who  had  seen  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities,  would  not  endure 
the  rude  timber  buildings,*  thatched  with  reeds — the  only 
architecture  of  the  Saxons— -and  above  which  the  Scottish 
monks  had  not  aspired.*  The  church  of  Paulinus  at  York 
had  been  built  of  stone,  but  it  was  in  ruins;  it  was  open  to 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birds  flew  about  and  built  their 
nests  in  the  roof  and  walls.  Wilfrid  repaired  the  building, 
roofed  it  with  lead,  and  filled  the  windows  with  glass.  The 
transparency  of  this  unknown  material  excited  great  astonish- 
ment. At  Ripon  he  built  the  church  from  the  ground  of 
smoothed  stones;  it  was  of  great  height,  and  supported  by 
columns  and  aisles.*  All  the  chieftains  and  thanes  of  the 
kingdom  were  invited  to  the  consecration  of  this  church. 
Wilfrid  read  from  the  altar  the  list  of  the  lands  which  had 
been  bestowed  by  former  kings,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
upon  the  church,  and  those  which  were  offered  that  day ;  and 
also  of  the  places  once  dedicated  to  God  by  the  Britons,  and 
abandoned  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Saxons.  This  act  was 
meant  for  the  solemn  recognition  of  all  existing  rights,  the 
encouragement  of  future  gifts,  and,  it  seems,  the  assertion  of 
vague  and  latent  claims.*1  After  this  Christian  or  sacerdotal 
commemoration,  there  was  something  of  a  return  to  heathen 
usage,  during  three  days  and  three  nights  uninterrupted 
feasting.    But  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  age  was  the 


*  Lappenberg  observes  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  hare  no  other  word  for  building 
but  getimbrian,  to  work  in  wood. — Ge- 
achichte  Engl.,  i.  170. 

b  Eddiua,  c  xvi. 


•  44  Polito  lapide  a  terrft  usque  ad  sum- 
mum,  aedificatam  ranis  coiumnis  et  portici- 
bus  sn  tin!  tain  in  nil  turn  erexit  et  consum- 
maTit."—  Eddius,  xriii. 

*  Eddiiu,  c  XYii. 
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church  at  Hexham,  which  was  said  to  surpass  in  splendour 
every  building  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  depth  to  which 
the  foundations  were  sunk,  the  height  and  length  of  the  walls, 
the  richness  of  the  columns  and  aisles,  the  ingenious  multi- 
plicity of  the  parts,  as  it  struck  the  biographer  of  Wilfrid, 
give  the  notion  of  a  building  of  the  later  Koman,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  Byzantine  style,  aspiring  into  something  like  the 
Gothic.6 

The  friend  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  at  Home,  Benedict 
Benedict  Biscop  (a  monk  of  Holy  Island),  was  introducing,  in  a 
Bj8Cop'  more  peaceful  and  less  ostentatious  way,  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  life.  When  about  to  build  his  monastery  at  Wear- 
mouth,  he  crossed  into  Gaul  to  collect  masons  skilled  in  working 
stone  after  the  Roman  manner ;  when  the  walls  were  finished,  he 
sent  for  glaziers,  whose  art  till  this  time  was  unknown  in  Britain. 

aj>.67«.  Nor  was  architecture  the  only  art  introduced  by  the 
pilgrims  to  Rome.  Benedict  brought  from  abroad  vessels  for  the 
altar,  vestments  which  could  not  be  made  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially two  palls,  entirely  of  silk,  of  incomparable  workmanship.* 
Books,  embellished  if  not  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  paintings, 
came  from  the  same  quarter.  Wilfrid's  offering  to  the  church  of 
Ripon  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  a 
purple  ground. b  Other  manuscripts  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  On  each  of  his  visits  to  Rome  Benedict  brought 
less  ornamented  books ;  on  one  occasion  a  large  number :  and  he 
solemnly  charged  Ins  brethren,  among  his  last  instructions,  to 
take  every  precaution  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  their 
library.  The  pictures,  which  he  brought  from  Rome,  were  to 
adorn  two  churches,  one  at  Wearmouth,  dedicated  to  St  Peter ; 
one  at  Yarrow,  to  St.  PauL  These  were  no  doubt  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Christian  painting  in  the  country.  In  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave  at  Wearmouth  were  the  Virgin  and  the  twelve 


0  "  Cujus  profunditatem  in  terrA  cum 
domibus  mirificfe  po  litis  lapidihus  fundatam, 
et  super  terrain  multiplicem  domum,  coluni- 
nis  variis  et  multis  porticibus  suffultani,  mi- 
rabilique  altitudine  et  longitudine  muromm 
ornntam,  et  variis  Hnearum  anfractibus  via- 
rum  aliquando  sursum,  aliquando  deorsura 
per  cothleas  circumductam.'1 — Kddius,c.  xxii. 

'  Painted  glass  seems  to  have  been  known 
at  an  early  period  in  Gaul, — 


"8ub  ▼ersicolurihns  flgurts  vernana  herMda 
ctubLo, 

Sapphlratos  flecttt  per  pnuinuin  vitrum 
capllloa."  Nidon,  ApoUin. 

This,  however,  seems  a  kind  of  mosaic. 

s  "  Vasa  sancta,  et  vestimenta  quia  domi 
in venire  non  poterat  .  .  .  oloserica." 

h  M  Auro  purissimo  in  membranis  de- 
purpuratis,  coloratis."— Eddius,  c.  xvii. 
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apostles ;  on  the  south  wall  subjects  from  the  Gospel  history ;  on 
the  north  from  the  Revelations.  Those  in  St.  Paul's  illustrated 
the  agreement  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  one  com- 
partment was  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  for  sacrifice,  and  below  the 
Saviour  bearing  his  cross.1 

So  far  Wilfrid  rises  to  liis  lofty  eminence  an  object  of  universal 
respect,  veneration,  and  love.  On  a  sudden  he  is  involved  in 
mterminable  disputes,  persecuted  with  bitter  animosity,  degraded 
from  his  see,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  dies  at  length, 
though  at  mature  age,  yet  worn  out  with  trouble  and  anxiety. 
The  causes  of  this  reverse  are  lost  in  obscurity.  It  was  not  the 
old  feud  between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  clergy,  for  Theo- 
dorus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
party,  joins  the  confederacy  against  him.  As  yet  the  jealousies 
between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  the  priests  and 
monks,  winch  at  a  later  period,  in  the  days  of  Odo  and  Dunstan, 
distracted  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  had  not  begun.  The  royal 
jealousy  of  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  the  bishop,  which  might 
seem  to  obscure  that  of  the  throne,  though  no  doubt  already  in 
some  strength,  belongs  in  its  intensity  to  other  times.  Egfrid, 
now  King  of  Northumbria,  had  been  alienated  from  Wilfrid, 
through  his  severe  advice  to  the  Queen  Ethelreda  to  persist  in 
her  vow  of  chastity.  The  first  husband  of  Ethelreda  had  re- 
spected the  virginity  which  she  had  dedicated  to  God.  When 
compelled  to  marry  Egfrid,  she  maintained  her  holy  obstinacy, 
and  took  refuge,  by  Wilfrid's  connivance,  in  a  convent,  to  escape 
her  conjugal  duties.  A  new  queen,  Ercemburga,  instead  of  this 
docile  obedience  to  Wilfrid,  became  his  bitterest  enemy.k  She 
it  was  who  inflamed  her  husband  with  jealousy  of  the  state,  the 
riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  bishop,  his  wealthy  foundations,  his 
splendid  buildings,  his  hosts  of  followers.  Theodorus,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  King 
of  Northumbria,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Wilfrid. 


1  Bede,  after  describing  the  pictures, 
proceeds :  "  Quatenus  iutrantes  ecclesiam 
omnes  etiam  literarum  ignari,  quaquaver- 
•mn  intenderent,  vel  semper  amabilem 
Christi,  sanctorumque  ejus,  quamvis  in 
imagine   contemplarentur  aspectum :  vel 


Smith's  Bede,  p.  295. 

k  The  language  ascribed  to  Ercemburga 
might  apply  to  a  later  archbishop  of  York, 
the  object  of  royal  envy  and  rapacity. 
"  Enumerana  ei  .  .  .  omnem  gloriam  ejus 
secularem,  et  divitias,  nec  non  Coenobiorum 


Dominica?  Incarnationis  gratiam  vigilantiore  i  multitudinem,  et  ajditiciorum  magnitudinem, 

mente  recolerent,  vel  extreroi  discrimeu  ex-  innumerumquc  sodalium  exercitutn,  reijali- 

aminLs  quasi  coram  oculis  habentes,  dis-  j  frits  vestimentis  et  armis  ornatum."  This 

trictius  se  ipsi  examiuare  meminerint."  —  |  is  not  Wolsey,  but  Wilfrid. 
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Theodoras  was  a  foreigner,  a  Greek  of  Tarsus,  and  might 
Thpodorua   perhaps  despise  this  aspiring  Saxon.    After  the  death 
ofS2^p  of  Archbishop  Deus-dedH,  the  see  of  Canterbury  had 
bury*       remained  vacant  four  years.    The  kings  of  Kent  and 
Northumbria  determined  to  send  a  Saxon,  Wighard,  to 
Rome,  to  receive  consecration.    Wighard  died  at  Rome;  the 
Pope  Yitalian  was  urged  to  supply  the  loss.    His  choice  fell 

ajk6«8.  upon  Theodorus,  a  devout  and  learned  monk.  Vitalian's 
nomination  awoke  no  jealousy,  but  rather  profound  gratitude.™ 
It  was  not  the  appointment  of  a  splendid  and  powerful  primate 
to  a  great  and  wealthy  church,  but  a  successor  to  the  missionary 
Augustine.  But  Theodorus,  if  he  brought  not  ambition,  brought 
the  Roman  love  of  order  and  of  organisation,  to  the  yet  wild  and 
divided  island ;  and  the  profound  peace  wluch  prevailed  might 
tempt  him  to  reduce  the  more  than  octarchy  of  independent 
bishops  into  one  harmonious  community.  As  yet  there  were 
churches  in  England,  not  one  Church.  Theodorus  appears  to 
have  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  submission  of  the  whole 
island  to  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  He  summoned  a  council 
at  Hertford,  which  enacted  many  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  the  rights  of  monasteries,  on  keeping  of 
Easter,  on  divorces,  and  unlawful  marriages.  Archbishop  Theo- 
dorus began  by  dividing  the  great  bishoprics  in  East  Anglia  and 
in  Mercia,  and  deposed  two  refractory  prelates.  He  proceeded 
on  his  sole  spiritual  authority,  with  the  temporal  aid  of  the  king, 
to  divide  the  bishopric  of  York  into  three  sees;  so,  by  the 
apix>intment  of  three  bishops,  Wilfrid  was  entirely  superseded  in 

JJJJJ  to  his  diocese.n    Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome,  and  set  out 

SC  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Pope.0  So  deep  was  the 
animosity,  that  his  enemies  in  England  are  said  to  have  per- 
suaded Theodoric,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  Ebroin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  to  seize  the  prelate  on  his  journey,  and  to  put  his 
companions  to  the  sword.  Winfred,  the  ejected  Bishop  of 
Mercia,  was  apprehended  in  his  stead,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  wind  was  fortunately  adverse  to  Wilfrid,  and  drove  him 


■  **  Episoopura  quern  petierant  a  Ro- 
m;in<>  Pontifi<*."  There  is  a  violent  dis- 
pute (compare  Lingard,  Anglo-Sax.  Antiq., 
and  note  in  Kemblc's  Anglo-Saxon*,  ii.  355) 
upon  tha  nature  of  this  appointment;  all 
parties,  except  Mr.  Kemble,  appear  to  mo 


to  overlook  the  Btate  of  Christianity  in 
England  at  the  time. 

■  Eddius  compares  Egfrid  and  Theodorus 
to  Balak  and  Bnham. — Wilkins,  Condi. 

°  Kdditis  says  that  he  left  England  amid 
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on  the  coast  of  Friesland.  The  barbarous  and  pagan  people 
received  the  holy  man  with  hospitality ;  their  fisheries  i*>  Friesiand. 
that  year  being  remarkably  successful,  this  was  attributed  to  his 
presence ;  and  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  were  alike 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  first  preached  among  them 
with  Wilfrid's  power  and  zeal.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
his  disciple,  Willibrod,  and  for  that  remarkable  succession  of 


large  a  part  of  Germany  to  Christianity. 

After  nearly  a  year  passed  in  this  pious  occupation  in  Fries- 
land,  Wilfrid  ventured  into  Gaul,  and  was  favourably  received  by 
Dagobert  IL  Two  years  elapsed  before  he  found  his  way  to 
Borne.  The  Pope  (Agatho)  received  his  appeal,  sub- 
mitted  it  to  a  synod,  who  decided  in  his  favour.  0ctober- 
Agatho  issued  his  mandate  for  the  reinstatement  of  Wfilfrid  in 
his  see. 

Though  the  Papal  decree  denounced  excommunication  against 
the  layman,  degradation  and  deprivation  against  the  mNortbum- 
ecclesiastic,  who  should  dare  to  disobey  it,  it  was  re-  brU" 
ceived  by  the  King  of  Northumbria  with  contempt,  and  even  by 
Archbishop  Theodoras  with  indifference.  Wilfrid,  on  his  return, 
though  armed  with  the  papal  authority,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  obtained  by  bribery,*'  was  ignominiously  cast  into  prison, 
and  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  The  queen,  with  the  strange 
mixture  of  superstition  and  injustice  belonging  to  the  age, 
plundered  him  of  his  reliquary,  a  talisman  which  she  kept  con- 
stantly with  her,  in  her  own  chamber  and  abroad.  Wilfrid's 
faithful  biographer  relates  many  miracles,  wrought  during  his 
imprisonment  The  chains  of  iron,  with  which  they  endea- 
voured to  bind  him,  shrank  or  stretched,  so  as  either  not  to 
admit  his  limbs,  or  to  drop  from  them  The  queen  fell  ill,  and 
attributed  her  sickness  to  the  stolen  reliquary.  She  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  was  glad  when  the  dangerous  prelate,  with  hia 
reliques,  was  safe  out  of  her  kingdom. 

He  fled  to  Mercia,  but  the  Queen  of  Mercia  was  the  sister  of 
Egfrid ;  to  Wessex,  but  there  the  queen  was  the  sister  of  Ereein- 


p  See  Eddius  for  this  early  instance  of 
the  suspected  venality  of  the  Roman  curia. 
M  Insuper  (quod  execrabilius  erat),  dciama- 


pretio  dicerent  redempta  esse  scripta,  qua 
ad  sal  litem  observantium  ah  apostolidv  sedo 
deatinata  sunt."— c.  xxxiii. 
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burga ;  he  found  no  safety.  At  length  he  took  refuge  among 
FiiKhtor  the  more  hospitable  pagans  of  Sussex — the  only  one 
wiiirid.     0f  tue  g^Qjj  kingdoms  not  yet  Christian.    The  king 

and  the  queen,  indeed,  had  both  been  baptised ;  the  king,  Ethel- 
wach,  at  the  persuasion  of  Wulfhere,  King  of  Mereia,  who  re- 
warded liis  Christianity  with  the  prodigal  grant  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Eabba,  the  queen,  had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite 
in  Worcestershire.  Yet,  till  the  arrival  of  Wilfrid,  they  had  not 
attempted  to  make  proselytes  among  their  subjects.  They  had 
rested  content  with  their  own  advantages.  A  few  poor  Irish 
monks  at  Bosham  (near  Chichester)  had  alone  penetrated  the 
wild  forests  and  jungles  which  cut  off  this  barbarous  tribe  from 
the  rest  of  England.  But  their  rude  hearts  opened  at  once  to 
the  eloquence  of  Wilfrid.  He  taught  them  the  arts  of  life  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  For  three  years  this  part 
of  the  island  had  suffered  by  drought,  followed  by  famine  so 
severe,  that  an  epidemic  desperation  seized  the  people.  They 
linked  themselves  by  forties  or  fifties  hand  in  hand,  leaped  from 
the  rocks,  were  dashed  in  pieces,  or  drowned.'1  Though  a 
maritime  people,  on  a  long  line  of  sea-coast,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  fishing.  Wilfrid  collected  a  number  of  nets,  hxl 
them  out  to  sea,  and  so  provided  them  with  a  regular  supply  of 
food.  The  wise  and  pious  benefactor  of  the  nation  was  rewarded 
by  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey  (the  isle  of  seals).  There 
he  built  a  monastery,  and  for  five  years  exercised  undisturbed 
his  episcopal  functions. 

A  revolution  in  the  west  and  south  of  the  island  increased 
conquest  of  rather  than  diminished  the  influence  of  Wilfrid.  Cead- 
cc«dwaib.  walla,  a  youth  of  the  royal  house  of  Wessex,  had  lived 
as  an  outlaw  in  the  forests  of  Cliiltern  and  Anderida.  He 
appeared  suddenly  in  arms,  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  conquered  Sussex,  and  ravaged  or  subdued  parts  of 
Kent.  Some  obscure  relation  had  subsisted  between  Ceadwalla 
(when  an  exile)  and  the  Bishop  Wilfrid/    Wilfrid's  protector, 


q  The  South  Saxons  are  thus  described : 

■  Gens  igitur  qinvdam  acopulosis  IndlU  terris 
Saltibus  InculUs,  et  delists  horrid*  dumls 
Non  ffttllem  propriis  milium  prnbeb«t  in  ants.  I 
Gens  ignara  bet.  simulacrU  dediu  ranis." 

Frcdeganl,  p.  181. 

Eddius  admits  that  the  South  Saxons  were 
cvmj>ellcd  by  the  king  to  abandon  their 


idolatry.  According  to  Bede,  they  under- 
stood catching  eels  in  the  rivers. — H.  E. 
iv.  13. 

r  11  Sanctus  autistes  Christi  in  nonnullis 
auxiliis  et  adjunientis  sape  anxiatum  ex- 
ulem  adjuTavit  et  confirmavit." — Eddius, 
c.41. 
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Adelwalch,  fell  in  battle  during  the  invasion  of  the  stranger. 
After  Ceadwalla  had  completed  hLs  conquests  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Wilfrid  became  liis  chief  counsellor,  and 
was  permitted  by  the  king,  still  himself  a  doubtful  Christian,  if 
not  a  heathen,  to  convert  the  inhabitants ;  and  Ceadwalla  granted 
to  the  Church  one-third  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  conversion  of 
conversion  of  Ceadwalla  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  Ceadwaiu- 
over.  It  has  been  attributed  to  liis  horror  of  mind  at  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  his  brother  in  Kent."  It  was  no  light  and 
politic  conviction,  but  the  deep  ami  intense  passion  of  a  vehement 
spirit.  The  wild  outlaw,  the  bloody  conqueror,  threw  oft*  his 
arms,  gave  up  the  throne  which  he  had  won  by  such  dauntless 
enterprise  and  so  much  carnage.  He  went  to  Rome  to  seek  that 
absolution  for  his  sins,  from  which  no  one  could  so  effectually 
relieve  him  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  At  Home  lie  was 
christened  by  the  name  of  Peter.  At  Home  he  died,  and  an 
epitaph,  of  no  ordinary  merit  for  the  time,  celebrated  the  first 
barbarian  king,  who  had  left  Ins  height  of  glory  and  of  wealth, 
lus  family,  his  mighty  kingdom,  lus  triumphs  and  Ins  spoils,  liis 
thanes,  his  castles,  and  lus  palaces,  for  the  perilous  journey  and 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  St  Peter's  successor.  His  reward  had 
been  an  heavenly  for  an  earthly  crown.1 

Archbishop  Theodorus  was  now  grown  old,  and  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  he  was  seized  with  remorse  for  his  injustice 
to  the  exiled  bishop  of  York.  Wilfrid  met  his  advances  to 
reconciliation  in  a  Christian  spirit  In  London  Theodorus 
declared  publicly  that  Wilfrid  had  been  deposed  without  just 
cause ;  at  Ins  decease  entrusted  Ins  own  diocese  to  his  charge, 
and  recommended  him  as  his  own  successor.    Wilfrid  either 


•  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  i 
Ceadwalla  was  not  a  Christian  when  he 
invaded  Kent.  Wolf  (his  brother),  a  savage 
marauder,  was  surprised  and  burned  in  a 
house,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  by 
the  Christians  of  the  country.  "  Post  h*c 
Ceadwalla  Rex  West  Saxonis,  de  his  et  alii* 
sibi  commissis  poenitens,  Koraam  perrexit." 
— Apud  X.  Script,  p.  742. 

«  "Culmen,  opes,  sobolexn,  pollentia  regua,  trl- 
umpbos, 

Kxuvias,  proccres,  nioenia,  castra,  Lares, 
Quseque  patrum  virtus  et  qua;  congesserat  Ipse 

Ca-dwal  armlpotens  Hquit  amort-  Dei. 
Ut  Pctrum  sedemque  Petri  rex  cerneret  hespes, 

Ctrjus  foule  in.  ras  sumeret  almus  aquas, 
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Splendlflcumque  Jubar  radlanli  sumeret  haustu, 

Kx  quo  vivilkus  fulg<>r  ubiquc  fiuit 
Percipieusque  alacer  redivivw  pramia  viuo 

Barbaricam  rabiera,  uomen  et  iiHie  suutn 
Con  versus,  convertit  ovans,  Pctrumque  vocari, 

Sergius  Antistea  jusalt,  ut  ipse  Pater 
Fonte  renasceulis,  queui  Christ!  gratia  purgans 

Protinus  abintura  vexlt  iu  arce  poli. 
Mira  fides  regis!  clemeutia  maxima  Christ!. 

Cujus  consilium  uullus  adire  potest! 
Sosjies  enim  veniens  supremo  ex  orbe  Britanni, 

l*cr  varias  gentea,  per  freta,  perque  via*, 
Urbem  Komulcani  vidlt,  templumque  verendum 

Aspexlt  Petri,  mystica  doua  gerens. 
Caudidus  Inter  oves  Cbrlsti  sociabilis  ivit, 

Corpore  nam  tumulum,  mente  superna  tenet ; 
CotnrauUksse  magU  «ceptrorum  insipiia  m-das, 

Quem  regnum  Cbrlsti  pra-merutsse  vides." 

/fctfc,  U.  K.  v.  7. 
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declined  the  advancement,  or,  more  probably,  was  unacceptable 
to  the  clergy  of  the  South.  After  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  the 
Abbot  of  Reculver,  whose  name,  Berchtwald,  indicates  his  Saxon 
descent,  was  chosen.  lie  was  the  first  native  who  had  filled 
the  see.0 

Wilfrid  was  again  invested  in  liis  full  rights  as  Bishop  of 
wuwd  to.  York.  The  long,  Egfrid,  had  fallen  in  battle  against 
aS*4"  the  Picts.  His  successor  was  Aldfrid,  who  had  been 
educated  in  piety  and  learning  by  certain  Irish  monks.  This, 
though  an  excellent  school  for  some  Christian  virtues,  had  not 
taught  him  humble  submission  to  the  lofty  Roman  pretensions 
of  Wilfrid.  The  feud  between  the  king  and  the  bishop  broke 
out  anew.  Wilfrid  pressed  some  antiquated  claims  on  certain 
alienated  possessions  of  the  Church  ;  the  king  proposed  to  erect 
Ripon  into  a  bishopric  independent  of  York.  Wilfrid  retired  to 
the  court  of  Mercia. 

A  general  synod  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  was  held  at  a 
place  called  Eastanfeld.  The  synod  demanded  the  unqualified 
submission  of  Wilfrid  to  certain  constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Theodorus.  Wilfrid  reproached  them  with  their  contumacious 
resistance,  during  twenty-two  years,  to  the  decrees  of  Rome,  and 
tauntingly  inquired  whether  they  would  dare  to  compare  their 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then  a  manifest  schismatic)  with  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter/  However  the  clergy  might  reverence 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  Rome,  the  name  of  Rome  was  probably 
less  imposing  to  the  descendants  of  the  Saxons  than  to  most  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Saxons  had  only  known  the  Romans 
in  their  decay,  as  a  people  whom  they  had  driven  from  the 
island.  The  name  was  perhaps  associated  with  feelings  of  con- 
tempt rather  than  of  reverence.  The  king  and  the  archbishop 
demanded  Wilfrid's  signature  to  an  act  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. Warned  by  a  friendly  priest  that  the  design  of  his 
enemies  was  to  make  him  surrender  all  his  rights  and  pronounce 
Ins  own  degradation,  Wilfrid  replied  with  a  reservation  of  lus 
obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  fathers.    They  then  required  him 


■  According  to  the  Saxon  chronicle  and 
others.   Bede  calls  him  a  native  of  Wesscx. 

*  "  Interrogavit  eos  quA  front*  auderent 
stat utis  apostolicis  ab  Agathone  sancto  et 
Benedicto  electo,  et  beato  Sergio  sancti&si- 


mis  papis  ad  Britanniam  pro  salute  ani- 
marwn  directis  pnrponcre,  aut  eligerc  de- 
creta  Theodori  cpiscopi  qua;  in  discordiu 
constituit."  So  writes  Kddiua,  no  doubt 
present  at  the  synod. 
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to  retire  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  not  to  leave  it  with- 
out the  king's  permission;  to  give  up  all  the  papal  ExPuUionof 
edicts  in  his  favour ;  to  abstain  from  every  ecclesiastical  Wllfrid* 
office,  and  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  own  deposition. 
The  old  man  broke  out  with  a  clear  and  intrepid  voice  into  a 
protest  against  the  iniquity  of  depriving  him  of  an  office,  held 
for  forty  years.  He  recounted  his  services  to  the  Church.  The 
topics  were  singularly  ill-chosen  for  the  ear  of  the  king.  He  had 
extirpated  the  poisonous  plants  of  Scottish  growth,  had  intro- 
duced the  true  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  orthodox  tonsure ; 
he  had  brought  in  the  antiphonal  harmony :  and  "  having  done 
all  tins "  (of  his  noble  a]x>stolic  labours,  Ins  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  his  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters,  his  stately  buildings, 
liis  monasteries,  he  said  nothing),  "  am  I  to  pronounce  my  own 
condemnation?  I  appeal  in  full  confidence  to  the  apostolic 
tribunal."  He  was  allowed  to  retire  again  to  the  court  of 
Mercia.  But  his  enemies  proceeded  to  condemn  him  as  contu- 
macious. The  sentence  was  followed  by  liis  excommunication, 
with  circumstances  of  more  than  usual  indignity  and  detestation. 
Food  which  had  been  blessed  by  any  of  Wilfrid's  party  was  to 
be  thrown  away  as  an  idol  offering ;  the  sacred  vessels  which  he 
had  used  were  to  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution. 

But  the  dauntloss  spirit  of  Wilfrid  was  unbroken,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  rightful  power  of  the  pope  unshaken.  At  seventy 
years  of  age  he  again  undertook  the  dangerous  journey  to  Italy, 
again  presented  himself  before  the  pope,  John  V.  A  second 
decree  was  pronounced  in  lus  favour.  On  his  return,  the  arch- 
bishop, overawed,  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Northumbrian 
king,  received  him  with  respect.  But  the  king,  Aldfrid,  refused 
all  concession.  "  I  will  not  alter  one  word  of  a  sentence  issued 
by  myself,  the  archbishop,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  land, 
for  a  writing  coming,  as  ye  say,  from  the  aj>ostolic  chair."  The 
death  of  Aldfrid  followed  ;  it  was  attributed  to  the  divine  ven- 
geance ;  and  it  was  also  given  out  that,  on  his  deathbed,  he  had 
expressed  deep  contrition  for  the  wrongs  of  Wilfrid.  On  the 
accession  of  Osred  a  new  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nid.  The  archbishop  Berchtwald  appeared  with  Wil-  a  d.  tm. 
frid,  and  produced  the  apostolic  decree,  confirmed  by  the  papal 
excommunication  of  all  who  should  disobey  it.  The  prelates  and 
thanes  seemed  disposed  to  resist ;  they  declared  their  reluctance 
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to  annul  tho  solemn  decision  of  the  synod  at  Eastanfeld.  The 
abbess  Alfreda,  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  rose,  and  declared  the 
deathbed  penitence  of  Aldfrid  for  Ins  injustice.  She  was  followed 
by  the  ealdonnan,  Berchfrid,  the  protector  of  the  realm  during 
tho  king's  minority,  who  declared  that,  when  hard  pressed  in 
battle  by  Ids  enemies,  he  had  vowed,  if  God  should  vouclisafe  his 
deliverance,  to  espouse  Wilfrid's  cause.  That  deliverance  was  a 
manifest  declaration  of  God  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  Amity  was 
restored,  the  bishops  interchanged  the  kiss  of  jieace ;  Wilfrid  re- 
assumed  tho  monasteries  of  ltipon  and  Hexham.  The  few  last 
Death  of    vears  of  liis  life  (ho  lived  to  the  age  of  76)  soon  glided 

Wilfrid.       J  \  &  i-i 

a  d.  709.  away.  He  died  m  another  monaster}',  which  he  had 
founded  at  Oundle  ;  liis  remains  were  conveyed  with  great  pomp 
to  Ripon. 

So  closes  the  life  of  Wilfrid,  and  tho  first  period  of  Christian 
history  in  England.  The  sad  scenes  of  sacerdotal  jealousy  and 
strife,  which  made  his  course  almost  a  constant  feud  and  himself 
an  object  of  unpopularity,  even  of  persecution,  are  lost  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  Even  the  wild  cast  of  religious  adventure  in  his  life 
was  more  widely  beneficial  than  had  been  a  more  tranquil  course. 
As  the  great  Prelate  of  the  North,  as  a  missionary,  his  success 
showed  his  unrivalled  qualifications.  As  a  bishop,  he  provoked 
hostility  by  an  ecclesiastical  pomp  which  contrasted  too  strongly 
with  the  general  poverty,  and  his  determination  to  enforce  strict 
conformity  to  the  authority  of  Rome  offended  the  converts  of  the 
Scottish  monks.  His  banishment  into  wild  pagan  countries  and 
his  frequent  journeys  to  Koine,  were  advantageous,  though  in  a 
very  different  manner,  the  former  among  the  rude  tribes  to 
whom  he  preached  the  Gospel,  the  latter  to  his  native  land. 
He  never  returned  to  England  without  bringing  sometliing  more 
valuable  than  Papal  edicts  in  liis  own  favour.* 

The  hatred  of  the  churchmen  of  this  time  might  seem  reserved 
for  each  other ;  to  all  besides  their  influence  was  that  of  pure 
Christian  humanity.  Their  quarrels  died  with  them ;  the  civi- 
lisation which  they  introduced,  the  milder  manners,  the  letters, 
the  arts,  the  sciences  survived.    On  the  estates  which  the  pro- 


*  Compare  Komble's  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  I  anticipated  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
43*2  et  scq.    1  was  glad  to  find  that  1  liad  |  Kctnble. 
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digal  generosity  of  the  kings,  especially  when  they  gained  them 
from  their  heathen  neighbours,  bestowed  on  the  Church,  with 
the  immediate  manumission  of  the  slaves,  could  not  but  tend  to 
mitigate  the  general  condition  of  that  class.  Some  of  these 
were  probably  of  British  descent,  and  so  Christianity  might  allay 
even  that  inveterate  national  hostilitv.  Nor  were  their  own 
predial  slaves  alone  directly  benefited  by  the  influence  of  the 
Churchmen.  The  redemption  of  slaves  was  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  canons  allowed  the  alienation  of  their  lands. 
Among  the  pious  acts  by  which  a  wealthy  penitent  might  buy 
off  the  corporal  austerities  demanded  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  was  the  enfranchisement  of  his  slaves.  The  wealth 
which  flowed  into  the  Church  at  that  time  in  so  full  a  stream 
was  poured  forth  again  in  various  channels  for  the  public  im- 
provement and  welfare/  The  adversaries  of  Wilfrid,  as  well 
as  liis  friends,  like  Benedict  Biscop,  were  his  rivals  in  this  gene- 
rous strife  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civility. 
Theodoras,  the  archbishop,  was  a  Greek  by  birth ;  perhaps  his 
Greek  descent  made  him  less  servilely  obedient  to  Rome.  While 
the  other  ecclesiastics  were  introducing  the  Roman  literature 
with  the  Roman  service,  Theodoras  founded  a  school  in  Canter- 
bury for  the  study  of  Greek.  He  bestowed  on  this  foundation  a 
number  of  books  in  his  native  language,  among  them  a  fine 
copy  of  Homer. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  and  her  attendant  civilisa- 
tion, appears  from  the  life  and  occupations  of  Bede.  Bedchom 
Not  much  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  landing  673,  dlcd  735' 
of  Augustine  on  the  savage,  turbulent,  and  heathen  island,  in  a 
remote  part  of  one  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy, 
visited  manv  vears  later  bv  its  first  Christian  teacher,  a  native 

mm  * 

Saxon  is  devoting  a  long  and  peaceful  life  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  makes  himself  master  of  the  whole  range  of  existing 
knowledge  in  science  and  liistory  as  well  as  in  theology ;  and 
writes  Latin  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  Nor  did  Bede  stand  alone;  the 
study  of  letters  was  promoted  with  equal  activity  by  Archbishop 
Theodoras,  and  by  Adrian,  who  having  declined  the  arch- 


J  Burke  observes,  M  They  extracted  the 
fruits  of  virtue  even  from  crimes,  and 
whenever  n  great  nudh  expiated  his  private 


offences,  he  provided  in  the  same  net  for 
the  public  happiness." — Abridgment  of  Eng. 
Hist.  Works,  x.  p.  'JG8. 
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bishopric,  accompanied  Theodonis  into  the  island.  Aldhelm*  of 
Malniesbnry  was  only  inferior  in  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry  far  superior  to  Bede. 

The  uneventful  life  of  Bede  was  passed  in  the  monastery 
under  the  instructor  of  his  earliest  youth,  Benedict  Biscop.  Its 
obscurity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  labours,  bears  witness  to 
its  repose.*  Bede  stood  aloof  from  all  active  ecclesiastical  duties, 
and  mingled  in  none  of  the  ecclesiastical  disputes.  It  was  his 
office  to  master,  and  to  disseminate  through  his  writings,  the 
intellectual  treasures  brought  from  the  continent  by  Benedict 

Even  if  Bede  had  been  gifted  with  original  genius,  he  was  too 
busy  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  to  allow  it  free  scope.  He 
had  the  whole  world  of  letters  to  unfold  to  his  countrymen.  He 
was  the  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  of  ages  to  a  race  utterly 
unacquainted  even  with  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  pagan  or 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Christianity  of  the  first  converts  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  was  entirely  ritual.  The  whole  theology  of  some  of 
the  native  teachers  was  contained  in  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Some  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  for 
them  Bede  hiinself  translated  these  all-sufficient  manuals  of 
Christian  faith  into  Anglo-Saxon.1*  Bede  was  the  parent  of 
theology  in  England.  AYhatever  their  knowledge,  the  earlier 
foreign  bishops  were  missionaries,  not  writers ;  and  the  nativo 
prelates  were  in  general  fully  occupied  with  the  practical  duties 
of  their  station.  The  theology  of  Bede  flowed  directly  from  the 
fountain  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  sacred  writings.  It  consists 
in  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible.  But  his  interpretation  is 
that  which  now  prevailed  universally  in  the  Church.  By  this 
the  whole  volume  is  represented  as  a  great  allegory.    Bede  pro- 


*  Aldhelm  was  born  about  656,  died  I 
709. 

a  The  Pope  Sergius  is  said  to  have  in- 
vited Bede  to  Home  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  erudition  of  so  great  a  scholar. 
This  invitation  is  doubted. —  See  Steven-  : 
son's  Bede,  on  another  reading  in  the  letter 
adduced  by  Y\  illiam  of  Malnwbury.  1  j 
agree  with  Mr.  Wright  (Biograph.  Kit.  p. 
263),  that  it  is  more  probable  the  Pope 
should  send  for  Bede  than  for  a  nameless 
monk  from  the  monastery  at  Wearmouth. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  Bede  did  not  go 


to  Rome.  The  death  of  Pope  Sergius  ac- 
counts very  naturally  for  Bede's  disobedi- 
ence to  the  papal  mandate,  or  courteous 
invitation. 

b  See  the  letter  of  Bede  to  Bishop  Eg- 
U-rt,  in  which  he  enjoins  him  to  enforce 
the  learning  these  two  forms  by  heart : 
"  Quod  non  solum  de  laicis,  id  est,  in  po- 
pular! vil&  constitutis,  vcrum  etiam  de 
clericis  sive  monachis,  qui  Latin  a-  sunt 
lingua:  expertes,  fieri  oportct."  He  urges 
their  efficacy  against  the  assaults  of  unclean 
spirits.— Smith's  Bede,  p.  300. 
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bably  did  little  more  than  select  from  the  more  popular  Fathers, 
what  appeared  to  him  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious,  and  there- 
fore most  true  and  edifying  exposition.  Even  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospels,  and  Acts,  have  their  hidden  and  mysterious, 
as  well  as  their  historical,  signification.  No  word  but  enshrines 
a  religious  and  typical  sense.0 

The  science  as  the  theology  of  Bede  was  that  of  his  age — the 
science  of  the  ancients  (Pliny  was  the  author  chiefly  followed),  nar- 
rowed rather  than  expanded  by  the  natural  pliilosophy,  supjwsed 
to  be  authorised  and  established  by  the  language  of  the  Bible.d 
Bede  had  read  some  of  the  great  writers,  especially  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  He  had  some  familiarity  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
Statius,  and  even  Lucretius.  Tliis  is  shown  in  his  treatises  on 
Grammar  and  Metre.  His  own  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of 
humbler  masters,  the  Cliristian  poets,  Prudentius,  Sedulius, 
Arator,  Juvencus,  which  were  chiefly  read  in  the  schools  of  that 
time.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  many  of  the 
citations  from  ancient  authors,  often  adduced  from  mediaeval 
writers,  as  indicating  their  knowledge  of  such  authors,  are  more 
than  traditionary,  almost  proverbial,  insulated  passages,  brilliant 


c  "  De  reruns  natnrn,"  in  Giles,  vol.  vi. 

d  It  is  this  Christian  port  of  Bede'i 
natural  philosophy  which  alone  has  much 
interest,  as  showing  the  interwoiking  of 
the  biblical  records  of  the  creation,  now  the 
popular  belief,  into  the  old  traditionary 
astronomy  derived  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks;  and  so  becoming  the  science  of 
I-atin  Christendom.  The  creation  by  God, 
the  creation  in  six  days,  is  of  course  the 
groundwork  of  Bede's  astronomical  science. 
The  earth  is  the  centre  and  primary  object 
of  creation.  The  heaven  is  of  a  fiery  and 
subtile  nature,  round,  equidistant  in  every 
part,  as  a  canopy,  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  It  turns  round  every  day,  with 
ineffable  rapidity,  only  moderated  by  the 
resistance  of  the  seven  planet'*, — three  above 
the  sun:  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  then  the 
Sun ;  three  below :  Venn*,  Mercury,  the 
Moon.  The  stars  go  round  in  their  lixed 
courses ;  the  northern  perform  the  shortest 
circle.  The  highest  heaven  has  its  proper 
limit;  it  contains  the  angelic  virtues,  who 
descend  upon  earth,  assume  etherial  bodies, 
perform  human  functions,  and  return.  The 
heaven  is  tempered  with  glacial  waters,  lest 
it  should  be  set  on  fire ;  the  inferior  heaven 
is  called  the  firmament,  because  it  separates 
these   Mijierincumbciit    waters    from  the 


waters  below.  These  firmamental  waters 
are  lower  than  the  spiritual  heavens, 
higher  than  all  corporeal  beings,  reserved, 
some  say,  for  a  second  deluge,  others  more 
truly,  to  temper  the  fire  of  the  «tars.  The 
rest  of  Bede's  system  on  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  stars,  on  winds,  thunder,  light, 
the  rainbow,  the  tides,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  philosophy.  His  work  on  the  Nature 
of  Things  is  curious  as  showing  a  monk,  on 
the  wild  shores  of  Northumberland,  so  soon 
after  the  Christianisation  of  the  island, 
busying  himself  with  such  profound  ques- 
tions, if  not  observing,  recording  the  ob- 
servations of  others  on  the  causes  of  natural 
phenomena;  learning  all  that  he  could 
learn,  teaching  all  he  had  learned,  in  the 
Latin  of  his  time  ;  promoting  at  least,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  these  important  studies. 
Bede's  chronological  labours  (he  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  shorter  Hebrew 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  otder 
to  establish  his  favourite  theory,  so  long 
dominant  in  theology,  of  the  six  ages  of  the 
world)  implied  and  displayed  powers  of 
calculation  rare  at  that  time  in  Latin 
Christianity,  in  England  probably  unri- 
valled, if  not  standing  absolutely  alone. — 
KpisU  ad  i'leguin.,  Giles,  i.  p.  143. 
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fragments,  broken  off  from  antiquity,  and  reset  again  and  again 
by  writers  borrowing  them  from  eaeh  other,  but  who  liad  never 
read  another  word  of  the  lost  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher. 

The  works  of  Bede  were  written  for  a  very  small  intellectual 
aristocracy.  To  all  but  a  few  among  the  monks  and  clergy, 
Latin  was  a  foreign  language,  in  which  they  recited,  with  no 
clear  apprehension  of  its  meaning,  the  ordinary  ritual." 

But  even  at  this  earlier  period,  Christianity  seized  and  pressed 
into  her  service  the  more  effective  vehicle  of  popular  instruction, 
the  vernacular  poetry.  No  doubt  from  the  first  there  must  have 
been  some  rude  preaching  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  the  extant 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies  are  of  a  later  date.  Caedmon,  however,  the 
greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  flourished  during  the  youth 
of  Bede.  So  marvellous  did  the  songs  of  Ctedmon  (pouring 
forth  as  they  did  the  treasures  of  biblical  poetry,  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  the  gentler  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terrors 
of  the  judgement,  the  torments  of  hell,  the  bliss  of  heaven) 
sound  to  the  popular  ear,  that  they  could  be  attributed  to  no- 
thing less  than  divine  inspiration.  The  youth  and  early  aspira- 
tions of  Ceedmon  were  invested  at  once  in  a  mythic  character 
like  the  old  poets  of  India  and  of  Greece,  but  in  the  form  of 
Christian  miracle. 

The  Saxons,  no  doubt,  brought  their  poetry  from  their  native 
forests.  Their  bards  were  a  recognised  order  :  in  all  likelihood 
in  the  halls  of  the  kings  of  the  Octarchy,  the  bard  had  his  seat 
of  honour,  and  while  he  quaffed  the  mead,  sang  the  victories  of 
the  thanes  and  kings  over  the  degenerate  Roman  and  fugitive 
Briton.  Of  these  lays  some  fragments  remain,  earlier  probably 
than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  tinged  with  Christian 
allusion  in  their  later  tradition  from  bard  to  bard :  such  are  the 
Battle  of  Conisborough,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Romance 
of  Beowulf/  The  profoundly  religious  mind  of  Ca?dmon  could 
not  endure  to  learn  these  profane  songs  of  adventure  and  battle, 
or  the  lighter  and  more  mirthful  strains.    When  his  turn  came 


•  See  above,  quotation  from  Epist.  to 
Egbert,  Bede  adds,  that  for  tins  purpose 
he  had  himself  translate  the  Creed  and 
Lord's  Prayer  into  the  vernacular  Anglo- 
Snson.  **  Propter  quod  et  ipse  multis  sa?pe 
■tterdotibus  idiotis,  ha>c  quoque  utrnque, 


et  symbolum  videlicet,  et  Domini  cam  ora- 
tionem,  in  linguam  Anglorum  translata 
obtuli."— Epist.  ad  Egbert.  His  birth  is 
uncertain  ;  he  died  about  080. 

'  Kemble's  Beowulf,  with  preface. 
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to  sing  in  the  hall,  and  the  harp  was  handed  to  him,  he  was 
wont  to  withdraw  in  silence  and  in  shame.*  One  evening  lie 
had  retired  from  the  hall ;  it  was  that  night  his  duty  to  tend  the 
cattle ;  he  fell  asleep.  A  form  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
said,  "  Sing,  O  Credmon !"  Cretlnum  replied,  "  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  sing,  he  knew  no  subject  for  a  song."  "  Sing,"  said 
the  visitant,  "  the  Creation."  The  thoughts  and  the  words 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Caidmon,  and  the  next  morning  his 
memory  retained  the  verses,  which  Bede  thought  so  sublime 
in  the  native  language  as  to  be  but  feebly  rendered  in  the 
Latin. 

The  wonder  reached  the  ears  of  the  famous  Hilda,  the  abbess 
of  Whitby :  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God.  Caadmon 
was  treated  as  one  inspired.  He  could  not  read,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand Latin.  But  when  any  passage  of  the  Bible  was  inter- 
preted to  him,  or  any  of  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  unfolded, 
he  sate  for  some  time  in  quiet  rumination,  and  poured  it  all 
forth  in  that  brief  alliterative  verse,  which  kindled  and  enchanted 
his  hearers.  Thus  was  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
whole  creed  of  Cliristianity,  in  the  imaginative  form  which  it 
then  wore,  made  at  once  accessible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
CWmon's  poetry  was  their  bible,  no  doubt  far  more  effective  in 
awakening  and  changing  the  popular  mind  than  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  could  have  been.  He  chose,  by  the 
natural  test  of  his  own  kindred  sympathies,  all  which  would 
most  powerfully  work  on  the  imagination,  or  strike  to  the  heart, 
of  a  rude  yet  poetic  race. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  earliest  vernacular  Christian  poetry, 
a  dim  prophecy  of  what  that  poetry  might  become  in  Dante  and 
Milton.  While  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  laboured  with 
the  difficulties  of  an  uncongenial  diction  and  form  of  verse ;  and 
at  last  was  but  a  cold  dull  paraphrase  of  that  which  was  already, 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Vulgate  Bible,  far  nobler  poetry, 
though  without  the  teclmical  form  of  verse ;  the  Auglo-Saxon 
had  some  of  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  original  poetry.  Its 
brief,  sententious,  and  alliterative  cast  seemed  not  unsuited  to 


k  14  Unde  nonnunqunm  in  conviviia,  cum 
osset  Itttitirc  cnufiA,  et  omncs  per  ordiuem 
caiitare  dobercnt,  illc  ubi  nppropiuquarr 


sibi  cilharnm  cerncbat,  *urgebat  a  rwdiA 
cwnft,  H  »n:ressus  ad  siiam  donium  rpjwdji- 
bat."— Bede,  H.  K.  iv.  c.  24. 
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the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  verse ;  and  perhaps  the  ignorance 
of  Caxlinou  kept  liim  above  the  sen  ility  of  mere  translation.11 

Aldhelni  of  Malmesbury  was  likewise  skilled  in  the  vernacular 
poetry,  but  though  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  verse,  though  one  of 
his  songs  survived  in  the  popular  voice  for  some  time.1  What 
he  no  doubt  considered  the  superior  majesty  or  sanctity  of  the 
Latin  was  alone  suited  for  such  mysterious  subjects.  Of  Aldhelm 
it  is  recorded  that  he  saw  with  sorrow  the  little  effect  which  the 
services  of  religion  had  on  the  peasantry,  who  either  listened 
with  indifference  to  the  admonitions  of  the  preacher,  or  returned 
home  utterly  forgetful  of  liis  words.  He  stationed  liimself  there- 
fore on  a  bridge  over  which  they  must  pass,  in  the  garb  of  a 
minstrel,  and  when  he  had  arrested  the  crowd  and  fully  en- 
thralled their  attention  by  the  sweetness  of  Ins  song,  he  gra- 
dually introduced  into  his  profane  and  popular  lay  some  of  the 
solemn  truths  of  religion.  Thus  he  succeeded  in  awakening 
a  deeper  devotion  and  won  many  hearts  to  the  faith,  which  he 
would  have  attempted  in  vain  to  move  by  severer  language,  or 
even  by  the  awful  excommunication  of  the  church.  What  he 
himself  no  doubt  despised,  his  vernacular  verse,  in  comparison 
with  the  lame  stateliness  of  his  poor  hexameters,  ought  to  have 
been  Ins  pride. 

Among  a  people  accustomed  to  the  association  of  music,  how- 
ever rude,  with  their  poetry,  the  choral  service  of  the  church 
must  have  been  peculiarly  impressive.  The  solemn  Gregorian 
system  of  chanting  was  now  established  in  Rome,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  by  those  who 


h  The  poetry  of  Cscdraon  may  be  judged 
by  the  admirable  translations  in  the  volume 
on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  by  J.  J.  Coneybeare. 
The  whole  has  been  edited,  with  his  fulness 
of  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  by  Mr.  Thorpe; 
London,  1832.  Mr.  Coneybeare  may  to  a 
certain  degree  have  Miltonised  the  simple 
Anglo-Saxon;  but  he  has  not  done  more 
than  justice  to  his  vigour  and  rude  bold- 
ness. 

1  "  Nativae  quippc  lingua?  non  neglige- 
bat  carmina,  adeo  ut  teste  libro  Klfredi,  de 
quo  superius  dixi,  nulla*  unquain  rotate  par 
ei  fuerat  uspiam  poesin  Anglicam  posse 
facere,  tantlim  componere,  eadem  apposite 
>•<•!  eaiiere  vel  diceiv.  IVnique  commemo- 
rut  Elfredus  enrmeu  triviale  Adhelmum 


fecisse ;  adjiciens  causam  qua  probet  ra- 
tionaliter  tan  turn  virum  his  qua*  videiitur 
frivola  institisse.  Populum  eo  tempore 
semibarbarum,  par  urn  divinis  sermonrbus 
inteutum,  statim  cantatis  missis  domos  eur- 
sitare  solitum  :  ideoque  sanctum  rirum, 
super  pontem  qui  rura  et  urhem  continual, 
abeuntibus  se  opposuisse  obicem,  quasi 
artem  cantandi  profess  urn.  Eo  plus  quam 
semel  facto,  plebis  tavorem  ct  coneursum 
ementum  hoc  commento,  sensim  inter  lu- 
dicra  verbis  scripturaium  insertis,  cives  ad 
sanitatem  roduxisse,  qui  si  severe  et  cum 
exconwvtHu'atione  agendum  putasset,  pro- 
fecto  profecisset  nihil."— W.  Malmesb.  Vit. 
Adhelm. ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sa  i  l,  p.  4. 
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visited  Rome,  with  zealous  activity.  Here,  though  opposed  on 
some  points,  Archbishop  Theodoras  and  Wilfrid  acted  in  perfect 
amity.k  In  Kent  the  music  of  the  church  liad  almost  from  the 
first  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  worslup,  and  James  the  Deacon, 
the  companion  of  Paulinus,  had  taught  it  in  Northumbria.  It 
is  recorded  to  the  praise  of  Theodoras  that  on  his  visitation 
throughout  the  island  he  introduced  everywhere  that  system  of 
chanting  winch  had  hitherto  been  practised  in  Kent  alone ;  and 
among  the  important  services  to  the  church,  of  which  Wilfrid 
boasted  before  the  synod  of  Eastretield,  is  the  introduction  of 
antiphonal  chanting.1  So  much  importance  was  attached  to 
this  part  of  the  service,  that  Pope  Agatho  permitted  Jolm,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  choir,  to  accompany  Benedict  Biscop  to 
England  m  in  order  to  instruct  the  monks  of  Wearmouth  in  sing- 
ing: John  gave  lessons  throughout  Northumbria. 

Even  at  tins  early  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  dominant  Christianity  :  they  are  the  laws 
of  kings,  whose  counsellors,  if  not  their  co-legislators,  are  pre- 
lates. In  those  of  King  Ina  of  Wessex,  either  the  parent  or  the 
priest  is  bound  to  bring,  or  force  to  be  brought,  the  infant  to 
holy  baptism  within  thirty  days  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  shil- 
lings ;n  if  he  should  die  unbaptised,  the  wehrgeld  of  tins  spiritual 
death  is  the  whole  possessions  of  the  guilty  person.  Spiritual 
relationship  was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  natural  affinity. 
The  godfather  claimed  the  wehrgeld  for  the  death  of  his  godson, 
the  godson  for  that  of  the  godfather.  Sunday  was  hallowed  by 
law.  The  slave  who  worked  bv  his  lord's  command  was  free, 
and  the  lord  paid  a  fine ;  if  by  his  own  will,  without  his  lord's 
knowledge,  he  suffered  corporal  chastisement.  If  the  free  man 
worked  on  the  holy  day  without  his  lord's  command,  he  lost  his 
freedom  or  paid  a  compensation  of  sixty  shillings. 

Already  the  awful  church  had  acquired  a  recognised  right  of 
sanctuary.  The  nature  of  kirk  shot,  a  payment  of  certain  corn 
and  seed  as  first  fruits,  is  somewhat  obscure,  whether  paid  to  the 
church  as  the  church,  or  to  the  church  only  from  lands  held  of 


*  Bede,  H.  E.  ir.  2. 

1  "  Ant  quomodo  jiuta  ritum  primitive: 
eccksi.T  consono  vocis  modulnmine  binis 
astantibns   choris  persultAre,  responsoriis 
•  antiphenisque    reciprocis    iiutruerem." — 
Kddius,  c.  45. 


I      m  Bcde,  H.  E.  Ir.  18.    Ou  this  and  on 
I  the  pictures  bi  ought  from  Home  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  compare  Wright,  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  Life  of  B.  Biscop. 

»  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  103  j  Komble,  ii. 
'  490  ct  soj'j.  ct  append,  D. 
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the  church.  The  laws  of  Kent  during  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Berchtwald,  protect  the  Sabbath,  punish  certain  immoralities, 
and  guarantee  all  grants  of  lands  to  the  church:  there  are 
even  exemptions  from  secular  imposts. 

Thus,  then,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  land- 
a.*  s»7-735.  ing  of  Augustine  to  the  death  of  Bede,  above  half  a 
century  before  the  conflicting  kingdoms  were  consolidated  into 
one  monarchy,  every  one  of  these  kingdoms  had  become  Chris- 
tian. Each  had  its  bishop  or  bishops.  Kent  had  its  metroj)o- 
litan  see  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishopric  of  Rochester ;  Essex, 
London ;  East  Anglia,  Dunwich,  afterwards  under  Archbishop 
Theodoras  Elmham,  removed  later  to  Norwich :  late-converted 
Sussex  had  Selsey ;  Wessex,  Winchester,  afterwards  also  Sher- 
burn.  The  great  kingdom  of  Mercia  at  first  was  subject  to  the 
single  Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  Leicester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Sidmanchester  in  Lindesay  were  severed  from  that  vast  diocese. 
The  province  of  York,  according  to  Archbishop  Theodoras* 
scheme,  was  to  comprehend  York,  Hexham,  and  Lindisfarae. 
Hexham  fell  in  the  Danish  invasions ;  Lindisfarae  was  removed 
to  Durham ;  a  see  at  Ripon  saw  but  one  bishop ;  the  modern 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  may  be  considered  the  succeasor  of  the 
bishopric  of  Whitherne  in  Galloway.  Al>ove  these  rose  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  Canterbury ;  after  some  straggle  for  its  inde- 
A.o.  785.  pendence  that  of  York.  As  in  all  the  Teutonic  king- 
doms the  hicrarchv  became  a  co-ordinate  aristocracv,  takintr 
their  seats  as  representatives  of  the  nation  in  the  witenagemote,0 
counsellors  of  the  king  as  great  territorial  lords,  sitting  later  as 
nobles  witli  the  earls,  as  magistrates  with  the  ealdermen.  Be- 
sides their  share  m  the  national  councils,  as  a  separate  body 
they  hold  their  own  synods,  in  which  they  enact  laws  for  all  their 
Christian  subjects — at  Hertford,  at  Hatfield,  at  Cloveshoo  pro- 
bably near  Tewkesbury  (Clovoshoo  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  an  annual  synod),  later  at  Calcuith  sup{K>sed  to 
be  in  Kent.  Peaceful  monasteries  arise  in  all  quarters  ;  monas- 
teries in  the  strict  sense,  and  also  conventual  establishments,  in 
which  the  clergy  dwell  together,  and  from  their  religious  centres 


°  As  in  all  the  Teutonic  kingdom?,  the  ]  council,  the  Witan,  in  its  sovereign  capa- 

province  of  the  Witan,  or  parliament,  ami  '  city,  passed  laws  on  ecclesiastical  suhject*  ; 

the  synod,  were  by  no  means  distinctly  the  synods  at  least  occasionally  tienched  on 

comprehended  or  defined.  The  great  national  I  the  civil  laws. 
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radiate  around  and  disseminate  Christianity  through  the  land. 
Each  great  church,  certainly  each  cathedral,  had  its  monastery, 
the  priests  of  which  were  not  merely  the  officiating  clergy  of  the 
church,  but  the  missionaries  in  all  the  surrounding  districts. 
Christianity  became  the  law  of  the  land,  the  law  underwent  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  native  Teutonic  religion,  except 
in  a  few  usages  and  superstitions,  has  absolutely  disappeared. 
The  heathen  Danes,  when  they  arrive,  find  no  vestige  of  their 
old  kindred  faith  in  tribes  sprung  not  many  centuries  before 
from  the  same  Teutonic  races.  The  Roman  arts,  which  the 
fierce  and  savage  Jutes  and  Angles  had  obliterated  from  the 
land,  revive  in  another  form.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
a  Teutonic  literature  has  begun ;  the  German  bards  have  become 
Christian  poets.  No  sooner  has  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  become 
one  (no  doubt  her  religious  unity  must  have  contributed,  if 
imperceptibly,  yet  in  a  great  degree  to  her  national  unity) 
than  she  takes  her  place  among  the  confederation  of  European 
kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  RACES  BEYOND  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

While  the  early  Christianity  of  these  islands  retired  before  the 
Saxon  conquerors  to  Wales,  to  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  and  to 
Ireland,  and  looked  on  the  heathen  invaders  as  hopeless  and 
irreclaimable  Pagans,  beyond  the  pale  of  Cliristian  charity,  and 
from  whom  it  was  a  duty,  the  duty  of  irreconcileable  hatred,  to 
withhold  the  Gospel,  that  faith  was  flowing  back  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  a  gentle  but  almost  continuous  tide.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  England  it  was  only  after  a  century,  that,  on  the 
imitation  of  the  Northumbrian  king  already  converted  by 
Roman  missionaries,  the  monks  from  lona,  and  from  some, 
perhaps,  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  left  their  solitudes,  and  com- 
menced their  mission  of  love. 

But  already,  even  before  the  landing  of  Augustine  in  England, 
conversion  of  an  I"sn  monk  has  found  his  way  to  the  continent,  and 
German*  ^  commencmg  the  conversion  of  German  tribes  in  a 
region,  if  witlun  the  older  frontier  of  the  Roman  territory, 
reduced  again  to  the  possession  of  heathen  Teutonic  tribes  :  and 
from  that  time  out  of  these  islands  go  forth  the  chief  apostles  of 
Germany.  Columban  is  the  forerunner,  by  at  least  a  century, 
of  the  holy  Boniface.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  motives  wliich  led  forth  these 
s.  coiumban.  first  pious  wanderers  from  their  native  land.  Colum- 
ban, at  Ids  outset,  was  no  missionary,  urged  by  a  passionate  or 
determined  zeal  to  convert  Pagan  nations  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. ; 
nor  was  he  a  pilgrim,  lured  forth  from  his  retreat  by  the  uncon- 
querable desire  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  apostolic  labours,  the 
spiritual  wonders  of  Rome,  or  to  do  homage  to  the  reliques  of 
Saints  or  Apostles.  He  and  his  followers  seemed  only  to  seek  a 
safe  retreat  in  wliich  he  might  sliroud  his  solitary  devotion  ;  or, 
if  his  ascetic  fame  should  gather  around  him  an  increasing 

■  Columban  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
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number  of  disciples,  form  a  ccenobitic  establishment.  They 
might  have  found,  it  might  Ik>  supposed,  retirement  not  less 
secure  against  secular  intrusion,  as  wild,  as  silent,  as  holy,  in  the 
yet  peaceful  Ireland,  or  in  the  Scottish  islands,  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosges  or  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.b 

But  the  influence  of  Columban,  as  the  parent  of  so  many 
important  monasteries  on  the  borders  and  within  the  frontier  of 
Teutonic  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  reverence  with  which  Ins 
holy  character  was  invested,  and  which  enabled  him  to  assert 
the  moral  dignity  of  Christianity  with  such  intrepidity,  are 
events,  which  strongly  mark  the  religious  history  of  this  age. 
The  stranger  monk  issues  from  his  retreat  to  rebuke  the  vices  of 
kings,  confronts  the  cruel  Brunehaut,  and  such  is  the  fearful 
sanctity  winch  environs  the  man  of  God,  that  even  her  deadly 
hostility  can  venture  nothing  beyond  his  banishment, 

Columban  was  born  in  Leinster,  at  the  period  when  Ireland  is 
described  as  a  kind  of  Hesperian  elysium  of  peace  and  m*  wnh. 
piety.  His  early  aspirations  after  monastic  holiness  were  fos- 
tered in  the  convent  of  Banchor,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  He 
became  a  proficient  in  the  mystic  piety  of  the  day.  But  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  desire  of  foreign  travel ;  he  wrung  an 
unwilling  consent  to  his  departure  from  liis  spiritual  father, 
Comgal,  abbot  of  Banchor.  He  just  touched  on,  but  shrunk 
from,  the  contaminated  shores  of  Paganised  Britain,  and  landed 
in  Gaul.  The  fame  of  his  piety  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  land  :  all  that  Columban  requested  was  permission 
to  retire  into  some  unapproachable  wilderness. 

The  woody  mountains  of  the  Vosges  rose  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  of  Burgundy.  Tribes  in  aimw, 
of  Pagan  Suevians  then  occupied  that  part  of  Switzer-  *.u.  »»o. 
land  which  bordered  on  those  kingdoms.  War  and  devastation 
had  restored  as  solitudes  to  nature  districts  which  had  been 
reclaimed  to  culture  and  fertility  by  the  industry  of  lioman 
colonists.  It  was  on  the  site  of  ancient  towns  that  hermits  now 
found  their  wildernesses.  Columban,  with  his  twelve  followers, 
first  settled  among  the  ruins  of  a  small  town  called  Anegratis. 
The  woods  yielded  herbs  and  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  for 
food,  the  streams  water  and  probably  fish.    But  the  offerings  of 


M:\billon,  Ann.  Benedict.,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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piety  were  not  wanting ;  provisions  were  sent  by  those  who  were 
desirous  of  profiting  by  the  prayers  of  these  holy  men.  But  the 
heart  of  Columban  yearned  for  still  more  profound  solitude.  In 
the  depths  of  the  wild  woods,  about  seven  miles  oft*,  as  he  wan- 
dered with  his  book,  he  found  a  eave,  of  winch  the  former 
inhabitant*  a  bear,  gave  up  quiet  possession  to  the  saint — for 
the  wild  beasts,  wolves  as  well  as  bears  and  the  Pagan  Suevians, 
respected  the  man  of  Gocl  ^Oracle  as  usual  arose  around  the 
founder  of  a  monaster)'.  The  fame  of  the  piety  and  wonder- 
working }>owers  of  Columban  gathered  a  still  increasing  number 
of  votaries ;  the  ruins  of  Anegratis  could  no  longer  contain  the 
candidates  for  the  monastic  life. 

About  eight  miles  distant  lay  the  more  extensive  ruins  of  a 
fortified  Koman  town,  Luxovium,c  now  overgrown  with  the  wild 
forest  jungle,  but  formerly  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs. 
Amid  the  remains  of  splendid  batlis  and  other  stately  buildings, 
Columban  determined  to  establish  a  more  regular  monastery. 
The  forest  around  is  said  to  have  been  strewn  with  marble 
statues,  and  magnificent  vestiges  of  the  old  Pagan  worship.  On 
this  wreck  of  heathenism  rose  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil.  Neo- 
phytes crowded  from  all  parts  ;  the  nobles  of  the  court  threw  off 
their  arms,  or  fled  from  the  burthensome  duties  of  civil  life  to 
this  holy  retreat.  A  second  establishment  became  necessary, 
and  in  a  beautiful  spot,  watered  by  several  streams,  rose  the 
succursal  abbey  of  Fontaines.  Columban  presided  as  abbot  over 
all  these  institutions.  His  delight  was  ever  to  wander  alone  in 
the  woods,  or  to  dwell  for  days  in  his  lonely  cave.  But  he  still 
exercised  strict  superintendence  over  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
Kule  which  he  had  formed ;  he  mingled  in  and  encouraged 
their  useful  labours  in  husbandry,  it  was  thought,  with  more 
than  human  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

But  peace  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  lonely  forests  of 
r£hW,lh  ^e  ^r°8£es-  After  twelve  years  of  undisturbed  repose, 
bishops.  religious  disputes  invaded  the  quiet  shades  of  Luxeuil. 
Columban  was  arraigned  before  a  synod  of  Gaulish  bishops  for 


c  44  Inveiiitquecastruni  flrniissimo  muni- 
mine  olim  fuisse  cultutn,  n  supradicto  loco 
(listens  plus  minus  octo  nnllibus  quern 
prisca  tempora  Luxoviura  appellabant : 
ibique  aqua-  calida-  cultu  cxhnio  eitracte 


hal*bantur.  Ibi  imaginum  lapidearum 
dcnsitas  vicinos  saltus  d<n*abat,  quas  cultu 
miserabili  rituque  profano  vctusta  paga- 
noruni  templa  houorabaut."— Jonas,  Vit. 
Colunib.,  c.  9. 
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Lis  heterodox  usage  about  keeping  Easter,  in  which  he  adhered 
to  the  old  British  discipline.  Columban  answered  with  a  kind 
of  pathetic  dignity,  "  I  am  not  the  author  of  tins  difference.  1 
came  as  a  stranger  to  this  land  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Lord 
and  Saviour  Christ  I  beseech  you  by  that  common  Lord  who 
sliall  judge  us  all,  to  allow  me  to  live  in  silence,  in  peace,  and  in 
charity,  as  I  have  lived  for  twelve  years,  beside  the  bones  of  my 
seventeen  departed  brethren.  Let  Gaul  receive  into  her  bosom 
all  those  who,  if  they  deserve  it,  will  be  received  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Columban  had  to  wTage  a  nobler  strife  against  the  vices  of  the 
neighbouring  court.    The  famous  Brunehaut  had  fled 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  elder  of  her  royal  grand-  £?S? 
cliildren,  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  and  taken  refuge  lh,erri* 
with  the  younger,  Thierri,  King  of  Burgundy.    She  ruled  the 
realm  by  the  ascendancy  of  that  strong  and  unscrupulous  mind 
which  for  above  forty  years  had  raised  her  into  a  rival  About 
of  that  more  famous  Fredegonde,  her  rival  in  the  AJ,-6°6 
number  of  her  paramours,  and  in  the  number  of  murders  which 
she  had  perpetrated.4    She  ruled  the  king  through  his  vices. 
Thierri  had  degenerated,  like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Clovis,  from 
the  old  Teutonic  virtues,  and  plunged  headlong  into  Roman 
licence.    In  vain  his  subjects  had  attempted  to  wean  him  from 
Ins  countless  mistresses  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Visigothic  king.    Neglected,  mortified,  persecuted  by  the  arts 
of  Brunehaut,  the  unhappy  princess  returned  to  her  home. 
Already  Brunehaut  had  resisted  the  remonstrances  of  Didicr, 
Bishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  rebuked  the  incontinence  of  Tliierri 
and  his  ill-usage  of  his  wife.    Didier  was  murdered  on  his  road 
from  Lyons  to  Vienne.    The  fame  of  Columban  induced  Thierri 
to  visit  his  saintly  retirement.    Columban  seized  the  opportunity 
to  reproach  him  for  his  adulteries,  and  to  persuade  him  that  the 
safety  of  his  realm  depended  on  his  having  a  legitimate  heir. 
Thierri  listened  with  awe  to  the  man  of  God  ;  he  promised  to 
act  according  to  his  wise  counsels.    Even  Brunehaut,  the  niur- 


d  It  was  not  till  613  that  she  met  with 
a  death  horrible  as  her  own  crimes.  Ex- 
posed on  a  camel  to  the  derision  of  the 
camp  of  her  enemy,  King  Chlotaire,  she 
was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and 

VOL.  II. 


|  literally  torn  to  shreds. — H.  Martin,  p. 
I  169.     What  wonder  that  in  such  days 
men  sought  refuge  in  the  wilderness,  and 
j  almost  adored  hermits  like  Columban ! 
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derer  of  bishops,  dared  not  lay  her  hand  on  him.  Brunehaut 
saw  her  power  in  danger.  Whether  she  sought  the  interview  in 
the  vain  hope  of  softening  him  by  her  blandishments,  or  whether 
he  came  of  his  own  accord,  Columban  visited  the  queen  in  her 
palace.  The  stern  virtue  of  the  saint  was  not  to  be  moved 
Brunehaut  approached  him,  and  entreated  his  blessing  on  two 
illegitimate  sons  of  Thierri.  (The  benediction  of  the  saint  seems 
to  have  had  some  connexion  with  their  hopes  of  succession  to 
the  throne ;  to  which,  according  to  Frankish  usage,  legitimacy 
was  not  indispensable.)  u  These  bastards,  born  in  sin,"  replied 
Columban,  "  shall  never  inherit  the  kingdom"  He  passed  away 
unmolested  through  the  awe-struck  court  Brunehaut  began  a 
petty  and  vexatious  warfare,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  the 
monasteries,  and  stirring  up  jealousies  with  other  neighbouring 
convents.  Either  to  remonstrate,  or  to  avert  the  royal  anger, 
Columban  again  approached  the  court,  then  held  at  the  village 
of  Epaisses,6  but  he  refused  to  enter  under  the  roof.  Thierri 
ordered  a  royal  banquet  to  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  saint 
at  the  door.  "  It  is  written,"  said  Columban,  "  that  God  abhors 
the  offerings  of  the  wicked  ;  his  servants  must  not  be  polluted 
with  food  given  by  those  who  persecute  his  saints."  He  dashed 
the  wine  on  the  earth  and  scattered  about  the  other  viands. 
The  affrighted  king  again  promised  amendment,  but  abstained 
not  from  his  notorious  adulteries.  Columban  then  addressed 
to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  lashed  liis  vices  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  tlireatened  him  with  excommunication/  The  king 
could  bear  no  more  ;  he  appealed  to  his  nobles,  he  appealed  to 
his  bishops,  knowing  no  doubt  their  jealousy  of  the  stranger 
monk  and  their  dislike  of  some  of  his  usages.  He  demanded 
free  ingress  and  egress  for  his  servants  into  the  monastery. 
Columban  haughtily  replied,  "  that  if  he  dared  thus  to  infringe 
the  monastic  rule,  his  kingdom  would  fall,  and  his  whole  raco 
be  cut  off."  When  Thierri  himself  attempted  to  enter  the 
refectory,  he  shrunk  before  the  intrepid  demeanour  and  terrible 
language  of  the  abbot.  Yet  with  some  shrewdness  he  observed, 
"  Do  not  think  that  I  will  gratify  your  pride  by  making  you  a 
martyr."    To  a  sentence  of  banishment  the  stranger  monk 


'  The  villa  Brocarica,  Bourcheresse,  be- 
tween Chalons  and  Autun. — H.  Martin, 
Histoiie  de  la  France,  ii.  100. 


'  Jonas  describes  the  letter  as  "  vcrberi- 
>» 
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replied,  that  he  would  not  be  driven  from  his  monastery  but  by 
force.  At  length  a  man  was  foimd  who  did  not  quail  co,umbjin 
before  the  saint.  Columban  was  arrested,  and  carried  UlI,UibwL 
to  Besancon ;  but  even  there  his  guards,  from  awe,  j>erformed 
their  duty  so  negligently  that  he  escaped  and  returned  to 
Luxeuil.  Again  he  was  seized,  not  without  difficulty,  and 
carried  off  amid  the  lamentations  of  his  faitliful  followers.  Two 
or  three  Irish  monks  alone  were  permitted  to  accompany  him. 
He  was  hurried  in  rude  haste  towards  Nantes ;  at  Orleans  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  hardly  permitted  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours ;  and  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  Ireland. 

Dining  all  this  journey  the  harsh  usage  of  the  royal  officers 
was  mitigated  by  the  wondering  reverence  of  the  jjJJJJJ 
people  :  it  is  described  as  a  continued  scene  of  miracle, 
The  language  attributed  to  Columban  by  his  admiring  bio- 
grapher shows  not  only  the  privilege  assumed  by  the  monastic 
saints  of  that  day,  of  dispensing  with  the  humble  tone  of  meek- 
ness and  charity,  but  also  the  fearless  equality,  or  rather 
superiority,  with  which  a  foreign  monk  thus  addresses  the  kings 
of  the  land.  "  Why  are  you  retiring  hitherward  ? "  said  the 
Bishop  of  Tours.  "  Because  that  dog  Thierri  has  driven  mo 
away  from  my  brethren."  To  another  he  said,  "  Tell  thy  friend 
Thierri  that  within  three  years  he  and  his  children  shall  perish, 
and  God  will  root  up  his  whole  race."  In  those  days  such  pro- 
phecies concerning  one  of  the  royal  families  of  the  Franks  was 
almost  sure  of  its  fulfilment. 

Columban  was  justified  in  the  estimation  of  men,  even  of 
kings,  in  taking  this  lofty  tone.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was 
embarked  was  cast  back  on  the  coast  of  Neustria.  RCtUnito 
The  King  Clothaire  II.  humbly  solicited  the  saint  to  Francc- 
hallow  his  kingdom  by  making  it  his  residence.  Columban 
declined  the  offer,  and  passed  into  Austrasia,  where  King  Theo- 
debert  received  him  with  the  same  respectful  deference. 

The  monks  from  Luxeuil  flocked  around  their  beloved 
master ;  but  Columban  declined  likewise  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  Theodebert  to  bless  his  kingdom  by  the  establishment  of  a 
monastery.  He  yearned  for  wilder  solitudes.  With  his  fol- 
lowers he  went  to  Moguntiacuni  (Mentz),  and  embarked  upon 
the  Rhine.    They  worked  their  way  up  the  stream  till  they 
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reached  the  mouth  of  the  Limmat,  and  followed  that  river  into 
the  lake  of  Zurich.  From  the  shores  of  the  lake  they  went  by 
zug.  land  to  Tugium  (the  modern  Zug).  Around  them 
were  the  barbarous  heathen  Suevians.  Columban  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  little  of  the  gentle  and  winning  perseverance  of  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  liad  been  accustomed  to  dictate  to  trembling 
sovereigns.  Their  haughty  and  violent  demeanour,  which  over- 
awed those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Christianity,  provoked 
the  Pagans,  instead  of  weaning  them  from  their  idolatries.  A 
strange  tale  is  told  of  a  huge  vat  of  beer,  offered  to  the  god 
Woden,  which  burst  at  the  mere  breath  of  Columban.  St.  Gall, 
his  companion,^  set  their  temples  on  fire,  and  threw  their  idols 
into  the  lake.  The  monks  were  compelled  to  fly  ;  and  Colum- 
ban left  the  Pagans  of  that  district  with  a  most  unapostolic 
malediction,  devoting  their  whole  race  to  temporal  misery  and 
eternal  perdition.1'  They  retreated  to  Arbon,  on  the  lake  of 
Constance ;  there,  from  a  Christian  priest,  named  Willimar, 
they  heard  of  a  ruined  Koman  city  at  the  end  of  the  lake, 

Bregem.  named  Brigetium  (Bregenz).  At  Brigetium  Columban 
found  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia,  which  he  rebuilt. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  the  re-Paganised  land  were 
three  statues  of  gilded  brass.  St.  Gall  preached  to  the  people 
in  their  own  language.  He  then  broke  their  idols  in  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  water  :  part  of  his  hearers  applauded,  but 
some  departed  in  undisguised  anger. 

In  this  remote  spot  they  built  their  monastery.    St  Gall  was 

si.  Gail,  a  skilful  fisherman,  and  supplied  the  bretliren  with  fresh 
fish  from  the  lake.  One  silent  night,  when  he  was  fishing,  he 
heard  (it  is  said),  from  the  liighest  peak,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Mountains  calling  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  the  depth 
of  the  lake.  "  I  am  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  Arise,  then,  to  mine 
aid  against  these  strangers  who  have  cast  me  from  my  temple ; 
let  us  expel  them  from  the  land."  "  One  of  them  is  even  now 
busied  in  my  waters,  but  I  cannot  break  his  nets,  for  I  am  rebuked 
by  the  prevailing  name,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  praying."  1 


*  The  history  of  St.  Gall  is  related  in 
more  than  one  form  in  Pertz,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1-34. 

h  *•  Fiant  nati  eorum  in  interitum  ;  ergo 
ad  mediam  tetatem  cum  pcrvenerint  stupor 
ac   dementia   cos   apprehendant,  ita  ut 


alieno  cere  oppressi,  ignominiam  suam  agnos- 
ennt  conversi.'*—  Vita  S.  Galli,  apud  Pertz, 
ii.  p.  7. 

'  This  story  is  too  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing to  be  omitted.  It  iff  characteristic,  too, 
to  rind  the  divinities  to  which  the  Greeks 
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The  human  followers  of  the  Pagan  deities  were  not  so  easily 
controlled.  After  two  or  three  years  the  monks  found  a  confede- 
racy formed  against  them,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  neighbouring 
chieftain,  the  savage  Cunzo.k  Oolumban  determined  to  retire. 
He  had  some  thoughts  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  Slavi 
and  the  Veneti ;  but  an  angel,  perhaps  the  approach  of  age,  ad- 
monished him  to  seek  a  quiet  retreat  in  Italy.  He  was  honour- 
ably received  by  Agilulf,  l£ing  of  Lombardy.  After  some  time 
spent  in  literary  labours,  in  confutation  of  the  Arianism  which  still 
lingered  in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  founded  the  famous  monastery 
of  Bobbio.1 

St.  Gall,  from  real  or  simulated  illness,  remained  behind.  He 
withdrew  with  liis  boat  and  fishing  nets  to  Arbon ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  Irish  monks,  and  in  that  neighbourhood 
founded  the  monastery,  not  less  celebrated,  which  bore  his  name. 

Thus  these  Irish  monks  were  not  merely  reinvigorating  the 
decaying  monastic  spirit,  winch  perhaps  was  languish-  Fmmdcn  of 
ing  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  rule  of  Cassianus  tuonA*u>IiC8- 
chiefly  followed  in  the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  but  they  were  winning 
back  districts  which  had  been  won  from  Roman  civilisation  by 
advancing  barbarism.  Monasteries  replace  ruined  Roman  cities. 
From  them  issued  almost  a  race  of  saints,  the  founders  of  some 
of  the  most  important  establishments  within  or  on  the  borders  of 
the  old  Roman  territory :  Magnus  and  Theodoras,  the  first  abbots 
of  Kempten  and  of  Fussen ;  Attalus  of  Bobbio ;  St  Romaric  of 
Remiremont ;  St.  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  St,  Amand,  the  apostles  of 
Flanders;  St.  Wandrille,  the  founder  of  Fontenelle,  in  Nor- 
mandy.10 Gradually  the  great  establishments,  founded  on  the  rale 
of  Columban,  dropped  the  few  peculiarities  of  discipline  which 


would  have  attributed  such  sights  and 
sounds,  turned  into  malignant  spirits.  Two 
naked  girls  were  bathing  in  a  stream  in 
whieh  St.  Gall  was  fishing.  Of  old  they 
would  have  passed  for  nymphs ;  with  him 
they  were  devils  in  that  enticing  shape. 
Sounds  which  they  hear  on  the  mountains, 
wh«n  catching  liawks,  are  voices  of  devils. 

k  Cunzo's  daughter  is  said  to  have  been 
betrothed  to  King  Thierri. 

1  I  follow  the  early  life  of  St.  Gall  in 
Pertz,  from  whieh  was  derived  that  of 
Walafrid  Strabo.  Jonas,  the  biographer 
of  Columban,  represents  him  as  still  perse- 
cuted by  Brunehaut  and  Thierri,  who  may 
indeed  have  excited  the  confederacy  against 


|  him.  Jonas  also  carries  Columban  back  to 
the  court  of  Theodebert,  Kiug  of  Austrasia, 
whom,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  endeavours  to  persuade  to  take  the 
clerical  habit.    "  When  was  it  heard,"  was 

'  the  indignant  reply,  "  that  a  Merovingiau 
on  the  throue  stooped  to  become  a  clerk  ?  " 
"  If  you  become  not  one  voluntarily,"  said 
the  prophetic  monk,  "  you  will  so  by  com- 
pulsion ! "  Theodebert  afterwards,  de- 
feated by  Brunehaut  and  the  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  forced  to  take  orders,  and  then 
put  to  death.  The  history  probably  pro- 
duced the  prophecy. — Jonas,  c.  27.  Co- 
lumban died  abuut  A.l».  G15. 

m  Micuelet,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  275. 
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distinfniished  them  from  the  Roman  Church ;  they  retained  those 
of  their  rule  which  differed  from  that  of  St.  Benedict  winch  was 
now  beginning  to  prevail  throughout  western  Cliristendom.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Benedictine  foundations ;  their  rule,  habits,  studies  (all,  per- 
haps, but  their  dress)  were  those  of  western  monasticism.n 

Columban  and  his  immediate  followers  had  hardly  extended 
F4iKibi.  mi*,  the  influence  of  Christianity  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
old  Roman  empire.  But,  important  as  outposts  on  the 
verge  of  Christendom,  or  even  in  districts  which  had  reverted  to 
barbarism,  gradually  encircling  themselves  with  an  enlarging  belt 
of  cultivation  and  of  Christianity,  they  w  ere  only  thus  gradually 
and  indirectly  aggressive.  Another  century  had  nearly  elapsed 
when  the  Apostle  of  Germany  came  forth  from  a  different  part 
of  the  British  Isles.  Those  Saxon  conquerors  whom  Columban, 
when  he  touched  the  shores  of  Britain,  left  behind  as  irreclaim- 
able heathens,  had  now  become  Christians  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  In  their  turn  they  were  to  send  out  their 
saintly  and  more  adventurous  missionaries  into  their  native 
German  forests.  Wilfrid  of  York  had  already  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rliine ;  but  almost  all  beyond  the  Rhine,  when  Boniface  under- 
took the  conversion  of  Germany,  was  the  undisputed  domain  of 
the  old  Teutonic  idolatry. 

Boniface  (his  proper  Saxon  name  was  Winfrid)  was  born  near 
s.  Boni&ce.  Crediton,  in  Devonshire.  From  his  infancy  he  is  said 
to  have  displayed  a  disposition  to  singular  piety;  and  in  his 
youth  the  influence  of  his  father  could  not  repress  Ins  inclination 
About  to  the  monastic  life.  The  father,  alarmed  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  boy,  who 
was  received  into  a  monastery  at  Exeter ;  afterwards  he  moved 
to  Netley.  Having  completed  Ins  studies,  he  was  ordained  priest 
at  tliirty ;  and  a  confidential  mission  on  which  he  was  employed 
between  a  synod  of  the  clergy  and  the  Archbishop  Berchtwald 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  already  held.  But  Boniface 
was  eager  for  the  more  adventurous  life  of  a  missionary.  His 
first  enterprise  was  discouraging,  and  might  have  repressed  less 
earnest  zeal.   With  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he  embarked 

»  Mabillon,  Hist.  Ordin.  Benedict,  i.  p.  195. 
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at  London,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  and  made  his  way 
to  Utrecht.  But  Radbold,  King  of  Frisia,  at  war  with  in  Friesiand. 
one  of  the  Frankish  kings,  had  commenced  a  fierce  a.d.716. 
persecution  of  the  Christians ;  everywhere  he  had  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  rebuilt  the  temples.  Boniface  found  his  elo- 
quence wasted  on  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  pagan,  and  returned 
to  England. 

But  his  spirit  was  impatient  of  repose.    He  determined  to 
visit  Rome,  perhaps  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  head  xboat 
of  Western  Christendom  for  new  attempts  to  propa-  AD-71*- 
gate  the  Gospel  in  Germany.    He  crossed  the  sea  to  Normandy, 
and  with  a  multitude  of  other  pilgrims  journeyed  through  France, 
paying  his  adorations  in  all  the  more  famous  churches ;  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  snowy  Alps,  the  Lombards,  who  treated  him 
with  unexpected  humanity,  and  the  predatory  soldiery,  which 
were  prowling  about  in  all  directions.    He  found  him-  In  Rome. 
self,  at  length,  on  his  knees  in  the  Church  of  St,  Peter.  A  D-  m'8< 
He  was  received,  on  the  presentation  of  recommendatory  letters 
from  his  bishop,  with  condescending  welcome. 

The  Pope,  Gregory  II.  (our  history  will  revert  to  the  inter- 
mediate succession  of  popes ;  we  are  now  in  the  eighth  Qngory  n. 
century),  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Boniface,  and  AD-716-731- 
sanctioned  his  passionate  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  Germany  would  receive  the  Gospel.  a.d.?i9. 
Gregory  bestowed  upon  him  ample  powers,  but  exacted  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  see.  He  recommended  him  to  all 
the  bishops  and  to  all  orders  of  Christians,  above  all  to  Charles 
Martel,0  who,  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  exercised  royal  authority 
in  that  part  of  France.  He  urged  Charles  to  assist  the  mis- 
sionary by  all  means  in  his  power  in  the  pious  work  of  reclaiming 
the  heathen  from  the  state  of  brute-beasts.**  And  Charles  Martel 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  "  Without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prince  of  the  Franks,"  writes  the  grateful  Boniface, 
"  I  could  neither  nde  the  people,  nor  defend  the  priests,  the 
monks,  and  the  handmaids  of  God,  nor  prevent  pagan  and  idola- 
trous rites  in  Germany." Q    The  Pope  attributes  the  spiritual 


0  See  the  letter  in  which  Charles  takes 
him  under  hi*  mundebund  or 
Apud  Giles,  i.  37. 


P  Gregor.  II.,  Epist.  iv.  y.  vi. 
*»  Bonifnc.,  Epist.  xii.,  apud  Giles,  to 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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subjugation  of  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians  by  the  holy  Boni- 
face to  the  aid  of  Charles/ 

Armed  with  these  powers,  and  with  a  large  stock  of  reliques, 
inThuringu.  Boniface  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  into  Thuriugia. 
This  province  was  already  in  part  Christian ;  but  their  Chris- 
tianity required  much  correction  (they  were  probably  Arians), 
and  the  clergy  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  that  rigid  celibacy 
now  required  of  their  order.  Boniface  did  all  in  his  power,  but, 
notwitlistanding  the  urgent  addresses  of  the  Pope  himself  to  the 
Thuringians,  by  no  means  with  complete  success ;  they  still  re- 
sisted the  monastic  discipline.  When  he  left  Thuriugia  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Radbod,  the  pagan  king  of  Friesland.  He  imme- 
diately embarked  on  the  Bhine,  in  the  hope  of  renewing,  under 
better  auspices,  Ins  attempts  on  that  country.  For  tliree  years 
iDFrietiand.  ne  laboured  there  with  great  success,  as  the  humble 
assistant  of  the  Bishop  Willibrod.  Again  the  temples 
fell,  and  the  churches  rose.  "Willibrod  felt  the  approach  of  age, 
and  desired  to  secure  as  his  coadjutor,  as  the  future  successor  to 
Ins  bishopric,  a  youthful  teacher  of  so  much  zeal  and  wisdom. 
The  humility  of  Boniface  struggled  against  the  offers,  the  argu- 
ments, the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Prelate.  He  pleaded  that 
he  was  not  yet  fifty,  the  canonical  age  of  a  bishop.  At  length 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  employed  on  a  special  service  by 
the  Pope  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  Germany ;  he  had  already 
delayed  too  long  in  Friesland ;  he  dared  not  decline,  without  the 
direct  mandate  of  the  Pope,  his  more  imperative  and  arduous 
duties  as  a  missionary. 

Our  curiosity,  and  higher  feelings,  are  vividly  excited  by 
silence  of  the  thought  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity 
SSerelbout  plunging  into  the  unknown  depths  of  the  German 
paganism.  forestS)  addressing  the  Gospel  of  peace  to  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes,  encountering  the  strange  and  perhaps  appalling 
superstitions  of  ages,  penetrating  into  hallowed  groves,  and 
standing  before  altars  reeking  with  human  blood.*    We  expect 


r  Sirmond.  Concil.  ii.  p.  527. 

•  Read  (it  is  however  on  this  subject 
quite  vague)  the  counsel  given  to  his 
countrymen,  as  to  the  mode  of  arguing 
with  the  heathen,  by  Daniel,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  seen  from  his  letters,  in 
which  he  advises  Boniface  to  keep  on  good  I 


terms  even  with  the  wicked  clergy  of 
Fnuu-e.  It  is  curious,  that  he  was  to  con- 
trast the  fertile  lands  of  the  Christians, 
flowing  with  oil  and  wine,  and  abounding 
in  wealth,  with  the  cold  and  dreary  deserts 
h'ft  to  the  pagans  and  their  gods.— Epist. 
xiv.  i.  48. 
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the  kindling  adventure  of  romance  to  mingle  with  the  quiet  and 
steady  course  of  Christian  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice :  at  least 
perpetually  to  meet  with  incidents  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
old  Teutonic  character,  the  habits,  manners,  institutions  of  the 
various  tribes.  The  biographers  of  the  saints  are  in  general 
barren  of  this  kind  of  information ;  they  rarely  enter  into  details 
on  the  nature  or  the  rites  of  the  old  religions ;  they  speak  of 
them  in  one  sweeping  tone  of  abhorrence ;  they  condemn  the 
gods  under  the  vague  term  of  idols,  or  adopt  the  Roman  usage 
of  naming  them  after  the  deities  of  Greece  and  Home.  On  the 
miracles  of  their  own  saints  they  are  diffuse  and  particular ;  but 
on  the  power,  attributes,  and  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  except 
on  a  few  occasions,  they  are  almost  silent.  Boniface,  it  is  said, 
on  his  first  expedition  among  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  baptised 
thousands,  destroyed  the  heathen  temples,  and  set  up  Christian 
churches.  As  a  faithful  servant  he  communicated  his  Boniface  in- 
wonderful  successes  to  Rome ;  he  was  summoned  to  the 
metropolis  of  Christianity,  and,  after  a  profession  of  lamias, 
faith  in  the  Trinity,  wluch  would  bear  the  searching  inquisition 
of  Rome,1  ho  was  raised  to  the  digmty  of  a  bishop.  On  his  return 
to  Germany,  Boniface  found  but  few  of  his  Hessian  proselytes 
adhering  to  pure  Christianity.  They  had  made  a  wild  mixture 
of  the  two  creeds ;  they  still  worshipped  their  sacred  groves  and 
fountains ;  some  yet  offered  sacrifices  on  their  old  altars.  The 
wizards  and  sootlisayers  still  maintained  their  influence;  the 
trembling  worshippers  still  acknowledged  the  might  of  their 
charms  and  the  truth  of  their  omens. 

Boniface  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  obsti- 
nate Paganism.  There  was  an  old  and  venerable  oak,u  ^  of 
of  immense  size,  in  the  grove  of  Geismar,  hallowed  for  Ge,Mnar- 
ages  to  the  Thunderer.  Attended  by  all  liis  clergy,  Boniface 
went  publicly  forth  to  fell  tlus  tree.  The  pagans  assembled  in 
multitudes  to  behold  tlus  trial  of  strength  between  their  ancient 
gods  and  the  God  of  the  stranger.  They  awaited  the  issue  in 
profound  silence.  Some,  no  doubt,  expected  the  axe  to  recoil 
on  the  sacrilegious  heads  of  the  Christians.  But  only  a  few  blows 


1  This  was  usual,  or  we  might  suppose 
that  they  dreaded  another  Ulphilas  among 
these  uew  German  converts. 


"  Near  Fritzlar.  The  oak  is  called  robur 
Jovis. 
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had  been  struck,  when  a  sudden  wind  was  heard  in  the  groaning 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  down  it  came  toppling  with  its  own 
weight,  and  split  into  four  huge  pieces.  The  shuddering  pagans 
at  once  bowed  before  the  superior  might  of  Christianity.  Boni- 
face built  out  of  the  wood  a  chapel  to  St.  Peter.  After  this 
churches  everywhere  arose;  and  here  and  there  a  monastery 
was  settled  But  the  want  of  labourers  was  great ;  and  Boniface 
sent  to  liis  native  land  for  a  supply  of  missionaries.  A  number 
of  active  and  pious  men  flocked  from  England  to  liis  spiritual 
standard;  and  many  devout  women  obeyed  the  impulse,  and 
either  founded  or  filled  convents,  which  began  to  rise  in  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Rhine.  The  similarity  of  language  no  doubt 
qualified  the  English  missionaries  for  their  labours  among  the 
Teutonic  races :  Italians  had  been  of  no  use. 

Boniface  had  won  a  new  empire  to  Christianity;  and  was 
placed  over  it  as  spiritual  sovereign  by  the  respectful  gratitude 
of  the  Pope.  He  received  the  pall  of  a  Metropolitan,  and  was 
empowered  as  primate  to  erect  bishoprics  tliroughout  Germany. 
Again  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  invested  by  Gregory  III.,  the 
new  Pope,  with  full  powers  as  representative  of  the  Apostolic 

■AA 

The  Metroi>olitan  throne  was  fixed  on  the  Rhine,  at  Mentz. 
Boniface  Me-  This  city  had  formerly  been  a  bishop's  see.  In  the  wars 
Menu.1*"  °f  of  Carloman,  the  Frank,  against  the  Saxons,  the  Bishop 
Ceroid  went  out  to  battle  with  his  sovereign  and  was 
slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gewelib,  a  man  of  strict 
morals,  but  addicted  to  hawks  and  hounds.  Gewelib  cherished 
the  sacred  hereditary  duty  of  revenging  his  father's  death.*  He 
discovered  the  man  by  whose  hand  Ceroid  had  fallen,  lured 
him  to  an  amicable  interview  in  an  island  on  the  river,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Neither  king  nor  nobles  thought 
tliis  just  exaction  of  blood  for  blood  the  least  disqualification 
for  a  Christian  bishop.  But  the  Christianity  of  Boniface  was 
superior  to  the  dominant  barbarism.  The  blood-stained  bishop 
was  dejwsed  by  the  act  of  a  council,  and  on  the  vacancy  the 
Metropolitan  see  erected  at  Mentz.    From  his  Metropolitan  see 


*  From  the  Life  of  Boniface  by  a  pres- 
byter of  Mentz. — Pertz,  p.  354.  Kpis- 
copus  autem  a  cede  repressus,  rudi  populo, 
rudis  adhuc  proesul,  licet  ajtate  maturus, 


tamen  fide  .  .  .  prafficitur ;  non  compu- 
tantibus  nec  rege,  nec  cantoris  optimntibus, 
rindictam  patris  crimen  esse,  dicentibusque 
44  Vicem  reddidit  patris  morti." 
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of  Mentz,  Boniface  ruled  Christian  Germany  with  a  parental 
hand.  He  exercised  his  power  of  establishing  bishoprics  by 
laying  the  foundations  of  some  of  those  wealthy  and  powerful 
sees,  which  long  possessed  so  commanding  an  influence  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  from  his  third  visit  to  Rome  he 
passed  through  Bavaria  ;  there  he  found  but  one  solitary 
bishopric,  at  Passau.  He  founded  those  of  Salzburg,  of  Frei- 
singen,  and  of  Ratisbon.  In  Thuringia  the  episcopal  see  was 
fixed  at  Erfurt ;  in  Hesse,  at  Buraberg,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Paderborn  :  for  Franconia  ho  founded  that  of 
Wurtzburg.  Besides  these  churches,  those  of  Utrecht,  Cologne, 
Eichstadt,  Tongres,  Worms,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Constance,  and 
Coire  owned  their  allegiance  to  the  supremacy  with  which  the 
Metropolitan  of  Mentz  had  been  invested  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.? 

Boniface  ruled  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the 
kings.  He  held  councils,  and  condemned  heretics :  condemn* 
one,  an  imjwstor  named  Adalbert,  who  pretended  to  bercUoi- 
work  miracles ;  the  other,  Clement,  a  Scot,  who  held  some 
unintelligible  doctrines  on  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  on 
predestination/  The  obsequious  Prankish  Sovereign  of  Neustria, 
who  claimed  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Christian  Germany, 
punished  the  delinquents  with  imprisonment  Carloman,  him- 
self, who  had  risen  from  the  post  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  that 
of  Sovereign,  was  so  wrought  on  by  the  pious  eloquence  of 
Boniface,  that  he  abandoned  his  throne,  bequeathed  his  son  to 
the  perilous  guardianship  of  his  brother  Pepin,  went  to  Rome, 
and  retired  into  a  monastery. 

Boniface  even  resisted  within  his  own  diocese,  the  author 
of  his  greatness.    The  Pope  Stephen,  on  his  visit  to  Pepin, 
presumed  to  ordain  a  Bishop  of  Metz.    Boniface  resisted  this 
encroachment,  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  repre-  IlttJbu  ^ 
sentation  of  Pepin,  who  urged  the  unreasonableness  of  Vope' 


1  The  acts  of  Boniface  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  France  will  be  related 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

■  I  cannot  in  these  very  obscure  persons 
discern  with  some  Protestant  writers  of 
(Jermany,  even  my  friend  M.  Bunsen, 
sagacious  prophets  and  resolute  opponents 
of  1'apal  domination  which  was  artfully 


and  deliberately  established  by  Boniface; 
a  premature  Luther  and  Calvin.  Neither 
the  jealousies  nor  the  politic  schemes  belong 
to  the  time.  The  respect  of  Boniface  for 
Home  was  filial  not  servile.  The  tenets  of 
Adalbert  and  Clement  were  doubtless  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented,  but  they  are 
to  me  altogether  indistinct  and  uncertain. 
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such  a  quarrel  between  the  heads  of  the  Church,  that  the  feud 
was  allayed.* 

But  power  and  dignity  were  not  the  ruling  passions  of 
Boniface.  He  threw  off  all  the  pomp  and  authority  of  the 
Primate  of  Germany  to  become  again  the  humble  apostle.  He 
a.d.  ?53.  surrendered  his  see  to  Lullus,  one  of  the  Englishmen 
whom  ho  had  invited  to  Germany,  and  set  forth,  if  not  to  seek, 
not  to  shrink  from  martyrdom  among  the  savage  pagans.  He 
obtained  that  last  glorious  crown  of  his  devoted  life.  In 
Friesland  he  had  made  numerous  converts  ;  the  day  was 
appointed  on  which  he  was  to  administer  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation to  a  multitude  of  these  neophytes.  The  morn  had 
begun  to  dawn  on  the  open  country  where  the  tents  had  been 
pitched,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  armed 
heathens.  The  converts  of  Boniface  rose  up  in  self-defence,  but 
neatb  of  the  saint  discouraged  their  vain  efforts,  and  exhorted 
them  to  submit  in  peace  and  joy  to  their  heaven- 
appointed  martyrdom.  All  met  their  doom ;  but  their  assailants 
quarrelled  about  the  spoil ;  made  themselves  drunk  with  the 
wine,  and  so  fell  upon  each  other,  and  revenged  the  Cliristian 
martyrs.  The  body  of  St  Boniface  was  conveyed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda. 

This  renowned  monastery  had  owed  its  foundation  to  Boniface. 
Mom»teri<*  These  great  conventual  establishments  were  of  no  less 
Fuida.  importance  in  German  history  than  the  bishopries. 
The  history  of  Fulda  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these 
advanced  posts  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  were  settled  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  Teutonic  forests. 

Sturmi  was  the  son  of  noble  Christian  parents  in  Noricum ; 
RtunnL  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  piety  led  him  to  follow 
Boniface  into  Germany.    He  was  ordained  priest,  and  laboured 


»  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  Boniface  remon- 
stiatcs  against  certain  unchristian  practices 
at  Home.  He  asks  Pope  Zacharias  if  it 
can  be  true  that  heathen  usages,  such  as 
fauta  at  the  kalends  of  January,  phylac- 
teries worn  by  the  women,  enchantments 
and  divinations,  are  allowed  at  Home.  He 
oven  ventures  on  one  occasion  to  make 
more  delicate  inquiries  as  to  simoniacal 
practices,  especially  that  of  selling  metro- 
politan palls.    M  (juod  talia  a  tc  nobis  rc- 


fernntur,  quasi  nos  corruptores  sumus 
canonum,  et  pntrum  rescindere  traditiones 
qua'ramus,  ac  ]>er  hoc,  quod  absit,  cum 
nostris  clericis  in  simoniacam  hrrresim  inci- 
damus,  accipientes  et  compellentes,  ut  hi 
quibus  pallia  tribuimus,  nobis  pramia 
largiantur." — Zachario!  Epist.  ad  Bonifae. 
Labbc,  Cone.  "  Non  oportet  ut  qui  caput 
ecclcsiaj  estis,  cateris  membris  ezempla 
contentionis  pra-bvatis."  —  Vit.  Bonifae. 
apud  I'ertit,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
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successfully  under  the  guidance  of  his  master.  He  was  seized 
with  the  dominant  passion  for  the  monastic  state ;  and  Boniface 
encouraged  rather  than  repressed  his  ardour.  With  a  few 
companions  he  entered  into  the  forest  solitude,  and  fixed  at  first 
at  HertzfelA  But  this  retirement  was  at  once  too  near  the 
frontier  and  exposed  to  danger  from  the  pagan  Saxons.  Boni- 
face urged  them  to  strike  deeper  into  the  wilderness.  Though 
their  impulse  was  so  different,  their  adventures  resemble  those 
of  the  backwoodsmen  in  America,  exploring  the  unknown 
forests.  They  tracked  in  their  boats  along  some  of  the  rivers ; 
but  their  fastidious  piety,  and,  not  perhaps  altogether  unworldly 
sagacity,  could  find  no  place  which  united  all  the  requisites  for 
a  flourishing  monastery  ;  profound  seclusion,  salubrious  and 
even  beautiful  situation,  fertile  soil,  abundant  water.b  With 
the  tone,  and,  in  their  belief,  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet, 
Boniface  declared,  on  their  report,  that  the  chosen  site  would 
be  revealed  at  length.  Sturmi  set  out  alone  upon  an  ass,  and 
with  a  small  stock  of  food  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  wilder- 
ness. He  beguiled  the  way  with  psalms,  at  the  same  time  he 
surveyed  the  country  with  a  keen  and  curious  observation.  At 
night  he  lit  a  circular  fire,  to  scare  away  the  wild  beasts,  and 
lay  down  in  the  midst  of  it.  His  ass  was  one  day  startled  by 
a  number  of  wild  Sclavonians  bathing  in  a  stream,  and  the 
saint  perceived  the  offensive  smell  which  proceeded  from  them.c 
They  mocked  him,  probably  by  their  gestures,  but  did  him  no 
harm.  At  length  he  arrived  at  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fulda,  where  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  situation,  the  soil, 
the  water,  that  having  passed  the  whole  day  in  exploring  it,  ho 
determined  that  this  must  be  the  site  predicted  by  Boniface. 
He  returned  to  his  companions.  Boniface  not  merely  approved 
of  the  choice,  but  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  site,  with  a 
demesne  extending  four  miles  each  way,  from  the  pious  Car- 
loman,  who,  whatever  his  own  title,  gave  it  to  God  with  as 
much  facility  as  lands  are  now  granted  in  Canada  or  Aus- 


k  44  Tunc  avidus  locorum  explorator 
ubique  angaci  obtutu  raontuosa  atque  plana 
perlustrans  loca,  montcs  quoque  et  colles 
vallesque  adspiciens,  fontes  et  torrentes 
atque  fluvios  pcrjustrans,  pergebaU"— Vita 
S.  Sturmii,  Pertz,  ii.  368. 

c  44  Et  ipse  vir  Dei  eonim  fcetorera  ex- 


horruit"  This  seems  to  be  meant  lite- 
rally, though  the  words  which  follow, 
44  qui  more  Gentilium  servum  Dei  sub- 
sannabant,"  might  perhaps  lead  to  another 
sense.  If  I  am  right  in  my  translation,  it 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  antipathy  of 
races. — Apud  Pertx,  ibid. 
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tralia.  Boniface  himself  went  to  visit  the  place,  and  watched 
the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the  preparations  for  building  with 
unfailing  interest.  The  monks  of  Fulda  adopted  the  ride  of 
St.  Benedict ;  the  multitude  of  candidates  for  admission  was  so 
great,  that  accommodation  could  not  be  found  fast  enougli. 
Of  all  the  gifts  of  Boniface,  the  most  valuable  was  that  of  his 
body,  which  refused  to  repose  anywhere  but  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda. 

The  abbots  of  Fulda  were  not  perpetually  employed  in 
the  peaceful  and  legitimate  Christian  Apostleship  of  Boniface 
for  the  conversion  of  Germany.  At  a  later  period  they  were 
summoned  to  attend  Charlemagne  on  his  Mohammedan  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Saxons  by  the  sword.  On 
his  first  campaign,  the  aged  Sturmi  was  one  of  the  flock 
of  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  clergy  who  followed  in  the  train  of 
war. 

England,  meantime,  had  been  still  supplying  the  more 
peaceful  warriors  of  the  Cross,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  subdue  the  fierce  and  exasperated 
Saxons.  Willibald,  the  Apostle  of  Friesland,  was  a  Northum- 
brian. Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  Leofwin,  who  was 
martyred  by  the  Saxons,  with  many  others,  came  from  our 
island.  St.  Ludger,  though  a  Frisian  by  descent,  had  studied 
under  Alcuin  at  York.d  In  this  singular  manner  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion  of  England  flowed  back  upon  the  continent; 
and  Gregory  the  Great,  by  his  conversion  of  England,  gave 
the  remote  impulse  to  the  conversion  of  large  parts  of 
Germany. 

a  Vita  S.  Ludgeri,  printed  in  Bcde's  works. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PAPACY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  GREGORY  TIIE  GREAT  TO 

GREGORY  II. 


AJ>. 

Gregory  the  Great,  died  604 

Sftbinianus    604, 606 

Boniface  III  607 

Boniface  IV  608 

Deus-dedit   615,  618 

Boniface  V  618,  625 

Honorius  1   625,  638 

Soverinus     (2  months  and  4  days)  639 

John  IV  640 

Theodorus  1  642 

Martin  1   649,  655 

Eugenius  1  654 

Vitaliamis   657 


AD. 

Adeodatus   672 

Domnus  677 

Agatho  679 

Leo  II  682 

Benedict  684 

John  V  685 

Conon   686 

Sergius   687,  701 

John  VI  702 

John  VII   705,  707 

Sisinnus  7  08 

Constantine  70S 

Gregory  II  716 


All  these  conquests  of  Christianity  were,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  conquests  of  the  Roman  See.  Augustine  had  been  a 
Roman  missionary,  and  though  the  ancient  British  Church  had 
raised  up  something  of  an  intractable  spirit  in  some  of  the 
English  kingdoms,  and  passing  to  the  continent  with  Columban 
and  his  followers,  had  asserted  some  independence,  The  Tenths 
and  for  a  time  had  maintained  usages  which  refused  f^Tchis? 
to  conform  to  the  Roman  discipline;  yet  reverence  tlan,ty' 
for  Rome  penetrated  with  the  Gospel  to  the  remotest  parts. 
Germany  was  converted  to  Latin  Christianity.  Rome  was  tho 
source,  the  centre,  the  regulating  authority  recognised  by  the 
English  apostles  of  the  Teutons.  The  clergy  were  constantly 
visiting  Rome  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world,  to  do 
homage  to  the  head  of  Western  Christendom,  to  visit  the 
shrines  of  the  apostles,  the  more  devout  to  obtain  reliques,  the 
more  intellectual,  knowledge,  letters,  arts.  The  Pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great  had  been  the  epoch  at  which  had  com- 
menced at  least  both  this  great  extension  of  Latin  Christianity, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Roman  See.  But  the  im-  ml)or. 
pulse  had  been  much  stronger  towards  the  subjugation  SSSn0  U,° 
of  these  new  dominions,  than  towards  emancipation  mpcrurs- 
from  the  secular  power  of  the  Eastern  emperors.    While  tho 
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Papal  influence  was  thus  spreading  in  the  West,  and  bishops 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  regions  never 
penetrated  by  the  Koman  arms,  looked  to  Rome  as  the  parent 
of  their  faith, — if  not  to  an  infallible,  at  least  to  the  highest 
authority  in  Christendom — the  Pope,  in  his  relation  to  the 
Eastern  empire,  has  sunk  again  into  a  subject.  He  is  the 
pontiff*  of  a  city  within  a  conquered  province,  that  province 
arbitrarily  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  sovereign.  He  is 
consecrated  only  after  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  is 
expected  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate  oven  on  religious 
matters,  exposed  to  penalties  for  contumacy,  in  one  case 
arrested,  exiled,  and  with  difficulty  saved  from  capital  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  century,  or  but  few  years  more,  after  the  death  of 
succor*  of  Gregory  the  Great,  down  to  the  accession  of  Gregory 
Gregory  i.  jj  »  ft  rapjj  succession  of  twenty-four  popes  filled  the 
Apostolic  See.  Few  of  them  stand  forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  times.  The  growth  or  ratlier  the  maintenance  of  the  papal 
power  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ago 
than  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  popes.  Many  of  them 
were  of  Roman,  most  of  Italian  birth ;  few,  even  if  they  had 
been  greater  men,  ruled  long  enough  to  achieve  any  great  acts. 
Two  of  those,  whose  reign  was  most  protracted,  were  distin- 
guished, the  one,  Honorius  L,  only  for  his  errors ;  the  other, 
Martin,  for  his  misfortune. 

Sabinianus,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  has  the  character  of  a 
hard  and  avaricious  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Volterra, 


sipu  13.  and  had  been  employed  as  the  envoy  and  representative 
of  Gregory  at  Constantinople. b  The  admirers  of  Gregory  de- 
seribe  Sabinianus  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fame  of  Ids  holy 
predecessor.  Gregory's  unbounded  liberality  to  the  jnx>r,  Sabi- 
nianus reproached  as  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  a  vain  ostentation,  a  low  art  to  obtain  popularity.  A 
dreadful  famine  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  pontiff:  he 
sold  the  com,  which  Gregory  was  wont  to  distribute  freely,  at 
exorbitant  prices  ;c  and  laid  the  fault  of  the  parsimony,  to  which 
he  said  that  he  was  compelled,  on  the  prodigality  of  Gregory. 


■  Clregorv  the  Great  died  604.  Gregory 
II.  Pope  716. 

*>  The  Apocrisiarius  was  the  title  of  the 


papal  envoy  at  (he  Byzantine  court. 
c  30  solldi  a  bushel 
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But  the  i>eople,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  perished  with 
hunger  before  the  eyes  of  the  unpitying  pope,  could  not  compre- 
hend what  might  have  been  necessary,  or  even  wise,  economy. 

Sabinianus  seems  to  have  struck  on  a  chord  of  popular  Ro- 
man feeling,  which  answered  more  readily  to  his  touch.  The 
populace  listened  greedily  to  the  charge,  first  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Sabinianus,  of  the  wanton  destruction  made  by  the  late 
pope  of  the  public  buildings  and  other  monuments  of  the  city. 
Gregory  was  accused  as  having  defaced  with  systematic  Chris- 
tian  iconoclasm,  and  demolished  the  ancient  temples,  and  of 
having  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces  the  statues  which  still 
adorned  the  city.d  The  revenge  suggested  by  the  malice  of 
Sabinianus  was  the  public  destruction  of  the  works  of  Gregory. 
The  pious  mendacity  of  Peter  the  Deacon,  as  it  had  saved  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  master  from  insult,  now  protected  his 
works.  He  assured  the  populace  that  himself  had  seen  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  whispering  into  the  ear  of 
Gregory.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  old  traditions,  they 
betray  the  existence  of  two  unscrupulous  hostile  factions,  one 
adoring,  the  other  bitterly  persecuting  the  fame  of  Gregory ; 
and  exhibit  a  singular,  yet  not  unnatural,  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Roman  populace.  The  old  Roman  attachment  to  their  majestic 
edifices,  and  even  to  the  stately  images  of  their  ancient  gods,  is 
struggling  successfully  against  their  Christian  reverence  for  their 
pontiff,  but  yielding  to  the  most  credulous  Cliristian  superstitioh. 
Superstition  triumphed  the  more  easily  over  a  hard  and  ava- 
ricious prelate ;  and,  on  the  Pope's  refusal  to  allow  the  sainted 
Gregory  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Christian  peace  in  heaven, 


«*  Platina  (de  Vat.  Pontif.)  connect*  j 
these  two  rumours.  The  iconoclasm  of 
which  Gregory  is  accused  has  given  rise 
to  a  long  controversy.  Platina  indignantly  j 
rejects  the  charge  of  wantonly  destroying 
the  public  edifices,  and  assigns  very  pro- 
bable reasons  for  their  decay.  u  Absit  ha*c 
calumnia  a  tanto  Pontifice  Romano,  pne- 
serttm  cui  cert6  post  Deum  patria  quam 
vita  charior  fuit.  Multa  prof«-cto  ex  col- 
lapsis  a-dificiis  exedit  vetustaa.  Multa 
pneterea  demoliuntur  homines  ajdificandi 
gratia,  ut  qttotidie  cernimus.  Impacta  ilia 
foramina,  quse  turn  in  concavo  fornicum, 
turn  in  conjuncturis  mannorum,  quadra- 
torumve  lapidum  videntur,  non  minus  a 
Homanis  quam  a  barbaris  avellendi  aeris 

VOL.  II. 


causa  crediderim.  In  fornicibus  enim, 
quo  levior  esset  moles,  ollns  cum  nu- 
mismatibus  collocabant.  Lapides  vero 
quadrates  aneis  c-lavis  rirmabant."  The 
statues,  he  proceeds,  fell  of  themselves, 
their  marble  or  bronze  pedestals  being 
objects  of  plunder.  The  heads,  the  nocks 
being  the  slenderest  part,  were  knocked  olF 
in  the  fall.  This  is  in  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation that  Gregory  caused  the  statues  to  be 
beheaded.  I  am  not  sure  that  Gregory's 
more  religious  contemporaries  would  have 
thought  these  charges  calumnious:  the 
period  was  not  passed  when  the  hatred  of 
idolatry  would  predominate  over  the  love  of 
art. 
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brought  him  down  to  punish  his  guilty  successor,  and  avenge  liis 
own  wrongs.    Thrice  Gregory  appeared  to  rebuke  Sabinianus — 
thrice  he  appeared  in  vain ;  the  fourth  time  the  spirit  struck  the 
pontiff  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  of  which  he  died.    So  exas- 
perated were  the  people  against  Sabinianus,  that  his  funeral 
a.d.  606.     procession  was  conducted  by  a  long  circuit  without  the 
12"  Si.10    city,  from  the  Lateran  palace  to  St.  Peter's,  to  escape 
Feb.        ^e  jjjgyjtg  0f  fjie  Romans.    A  vacancy  of  nearly  a 

year  ensued  after  the  death  of  Sabinianus.  The  brief  pontificate 
Boniface  io.'  of  Boniface  III.  is  marked  by  the  assumption  of  that 
awful  title  before  which  Cliristendom  bowed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, that  of  Universal  Bishop.  The  pious  humility  of  Gregory 
had  shuddered  at  the  usurpation  of  this  title  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  No  language  could  express  the  devout  abhor- 
rence of  this  impious,  heretical,  diabolic,  anti-Christian  assertion 
of  superiority.  Boniface  then  represented  the  pope  at  the  Im- 
perial Court,  and  succeeded  not  merely  in  wresting  this  title 
from  the  rival  prelate  of  Constantinople,  but  in  obtaining  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  successor/ 
Neither  the  motive  of  the  donor  of  this  magnificent  privilege, 
nor  the  donor  lumself,  commend  the  gift.  It  was  the  tyrant 
Phocas,  who  hated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  his  hu- 
manity, in  protecting,  as  far  as  he  had  power,  the  widow  and 
the  tliree  helpless  daughters  of  the  murdered  emperor  Maurice 
from  his  vengeance ;  and  this  hatred  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, rather  than  the  higher  respect  for  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  still  less  any  mature  delil>eration  on  the  justice  of  their 
respective  claims,  awarded  the  superiority  to  the  old  Rome.  On 
the  death  of  Phocas  the  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople  resumed,  if 
he  had  ever  abandoned,  the  contested  title. 

Even  greater  obscurity  hangs  over  the  decision  of  a  synod 
held  by  Boniface  at  Rome,  which  is  thought  to  have  invested  the 
papal  see  in  more  substantial  and  immediate  power.  Seventy- 
two  bishops,  thirty-three'  presbyters,  and  the  whole  assembled 


e  I  would  observe  that  in  many  of  these 
dates,  it  is  that  of  the  consecration  and 
burial  which  arc  recorded,  not  the  accession 
and  death  of  the  Pope. 

r  The  early  authorities  for  this  fact  are 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  in  VK.  Bonifnc 
IV.,  and  I'aulus  Diaconus,  Hist.  Longobard. 
Schroeck  (Chr.  Kirch.  Gesch.,  xvii.  73,  and 


ziz.  488)  is  disposed  to  question  the  whole, 
to  which  perhaps  too  much  importance  has 
been  given  by  modern  controversialists. 
Baronius  and  Pagi  have  added,  without 
any  authority,  that  Phocas  forbade  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  to  call  him*elf 
Universal  " 
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clergy,  passed  a  canon  that,  under  the  ]>enalty  of  anathema,  no 
one  should  form  a  party  for  the  succession  to  a  bishopric  ;  three 
days  were  to  elapse  before  tho  election,  and  all  bribery  and 
simoniacal  bargaining  were  strictly  forbidden.  No  election  was 
to  be  good  unless  made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  ratified 
by  the  prince.  A  later  and  more  doubtful  authority  subjoins, 
not  till  approved  by  the  pope,  under  the  solemn  form,  "  We 
will  and  we  ordain."  h 

Bomface  IV.,  a  Marsian,  is  celebrated  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian  Church.    With  the  Boniface  iv. 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  this  famous  temple,  in  which  f^JJJ" 
were  assembled  all  the  gods  of  the  Roman  world,  was  ^  15- 
purified  and  dedicated  to  the  new  tutelar  deities  of  &uy  6,&* 
mankind,  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  martyrs. 

Deusdedit  and  Ikmiface  V.  occupied  the  papal  throne  Dwiiiin. 
for  ten  years  of  peace,  unbroken  by  any  hostile  collision, 
either  with  the  Exarch  or  the  Lombard  kings,  and  Sty  2*5°' 818' 
even  undisturbed  by  any  important  controversy.  """t!?  v* 


But  the  fatal  connexion  with  the  Eastern  empire  o^26* 
drove  the  succeeding  popes  into  the  intricacies  and  feuds  of 
a  new  theological  strife.  While  Mohammedanism  was  gather- 
ing in  her  might  on  ite  borders,  and  the  stern  assertors  of  the 
Divine  Unity  had  already  begun  to  wrest  provinces  from  the 
Boman  empire,  the  bishops  in  all  the  great  sees  of  the  East,  the 
emperors  themselves,  were  distracting  their  own  minds,  perse- 
cuting their  subjects,  and  even  spreading  strife  and  bloodshed 
through  their  cities  on  the  question  of  the  single  or  the  double 
Will  in  Christ.  Honorius  I.  incurred  a  condemnation  Honortus  l 
for  heresy,  his  more  orthodox  successors  suffered  persecution, 
and  one  of  them  exile  and  death. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Nestorianism,  with  its 
natural  offspring,  Eutyeliianisiu,  had  exhausted  or  worn  a.ntm»ersy 
out  the  contest  concerning  the  union  of  the  Godhead  JJJ'iilE  ln 
and  the  manhood  in  the  Saviour.    The  Church  had  Cbrt*t" 
asserted  the  co-existence  of  the  two  natures — man  with  all  his 
perfect  properties — God  with  all  His  perfect  attributes :  it  had 
refused  to  keep  them  in  almost  antagonistic  separation  with  the 


»  This 
Pontif. 


sentence  rests  only  on  the  late  and  doubtful  authority  of  Platina,  in  Vit. 
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Nestorian — to  blend  them  into  one  with  Eutyches.  The  Ncs- 
torian  and  the  Monophysite  had  been  alike  driven  away  from 
the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  though  still  formidable  sects, 
they  were  but  sects. 

But  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  thus  each  distinct  and 
complete  in  itself,  yet  so  intimately  conjoined — where  began  the 
divergence?  where  closed  the  harmony?  Did  the  will,  not 
merely  the  consentient,  but  absolutely  identical  will,  and  one 
unconflicting  operation  of  that  will,  having  become  an  active 
energy,  perform  all  the  works  of  the  Redeemer,  submit  to  and 
undergo  his  passion  ?  or  did  each  nature  preserve  its  separate 
independence  of  will,  and  only  by  the  concordance  of  these  two 
at  least  theoretically  conflicting  wills,  produce  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  two  natures  ?  At  what  point  did  the  duality  ter- 
minate— the  unity  begin  ? 

Sergius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  first,  it  might  seem 
abnost  inadvertently,  stirred  tins  perplexing  question.  He  dis- 
covered a  writing  of  his  holy  predecessor,  Mennas,  which  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  the  Christ  was  actuated  by  but  one  will. 
He  communicated  it  to  some  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  to  Theo- 
doras of  Pharan,  who  had  a  high  name  as  a  theologian,  and  to 
Cyrus,  then  Bishop  of  Phasis ;  both  bowed  before  the  authority, 
and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Mennas. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  though  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  distinguished  theologian,  like  his  predecessor 
Justinian,  could  not,  even  occupied  as  he  was  with  his  adven- 
turous and  successful  campaigns  in  the  East,  keep  himself  aloof 
a.d.  626.  from  religious  controversy.1  In  a  suspension  of  arms 
during  his  war  of  invasion  against  the  Lazians  he  encountered 
at  Phasis  the  Bishop  Cyras  whom  he  consulted  on  the  important 
A.».6».  question  of  the  single  or  double  will,  the  single  or 
double  operation  in  Christ.  Cyras  appealed  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  on  liis  own  authority,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Mennas,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Monothelitie  view. 
This  doctrine  had  already  offered  itself  under  the  captivating 
aspect  of  an  intermediate  term,  which  miglit  conciliate  the 
Monophysites  with  the  Church.    In  Armenia,  four  years  before, 


1  Walch  has  assigned  the  dates,  adopted  J  history  of  the  Monoth«>litic  controversy. — 
in  the  text,  for  the  various  incidents  in  the  |  Ketzer-Geschichte,  t.  ix. 
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Heraclius  had  an  interview  with  Paul,  a  follower  of  Severus,  who, 
taken  with  the  notion  of  one  operation  in  Christ,  was  disposed  to 
accede  (with  this  explanation)  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  At 
a  later  period,  a  more  important  personage,  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch, Anastasius,  consented  to  remain,  on  these  terms,  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch.  Anastasius,  it  is  said  by  his  enemies,  a  *  »•  628. 
man  of  consummate  craft,  had  overreached  the  unsuspecting 
emperor;  the  Jacobites  mocked  the  simplicity  of  the  Catholics, 
who,  by  this  concession,  instead  of  winning  converts,  had  gone 
over  to  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries.  Monothelitism  was 
but  another  form  of  Monophysitism. 

Sergius  of  Constantinople  addressed  a  letter  to  Honorius  I. 
Honorius,  in  distinct  words,  declared  himself  a  Monothelite.  Yet 
Honorius,  it  is  manifest,  entirely  misapprehended  the  question, 
and  seemed  not  in  the  least  to  understand  its  subtle  bearings  on 
the  controversies  of  the  East  The  unity  wliich  he  asserted  was 
not  an  identity,  but  a  harmony.  His  main  argument  was,  that 
the  sinless  human  nature  of  Christ,  being  ignorant  of  that  other 
law  in  the  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  there 
could  be  no  conflicting  or  adverse  will  in  the  God-Man.k  But 
this  plainer  and  more  practical  conception  of  the  question  be- 
trayed the  unsuspecting  Pope  into  words,  to  which  the  Mono- 
thelites,  proud  of  their  important  partisan,  as  well  as  the  stern 
polemic  resentment  of  his  adversaries,  bound  him  down  a.d.  633, 63*. 
with  inexorable  rigour.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  attempt 
of  one  of  liis  successors,  John  IV.,  to  interpret  his  words  in  this 
wider  meaning,  Honorius  I.  was  branded  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  name  of  heretic. 

The  whole  church  might  seem  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
same  condemnation.  All  the  prelates  of  the  great  sees  of 
Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria  (now  occupied  by 
Cyrus,  formerly  Bishop  of  Phasis)  and  of  Antioch,  had  asserted 
the  one  indivisible  will  in  Christ.  In  Egypt  this  reconciling 
tenet  had  wrought  wonders.    On  this  basis  had  been  framed 


k  Silt  meu  1*  HXnfbM  ifM\ty$vf*t*  rtv 
ip*{rU  If  Um*,  ink*}*  n  fv*if  *(•  rnt 


/W<»  tytitn—  Honor.  Epist,  Labbe,  930. 
The  metaphysical  and  practical  character  of 
the  two  letters  contrast  singularly.  Hono- 
rius reproves  the  introduction  of  terms  not 
recognised  by  the  Scriptures. 
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certain  chapters,  which  the  followers  of  Dioscorus  and  of 
Severus,  all  the  Jacobite  sects,  received  with  eager  prompti- 
tude. For  once  the  whole  people  of  Alexandria  became  one 
flock;  almost  all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
with  one  voice  and  one  spirit,  obeyed  the  orthodox  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.01  Sophronius  alone,  who  during  the  controversy 
became  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  same  Sophronius  who  after- 
wards signed  the  humiliating  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Mohammedans,  boldly  asserted  and  elaborately  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills.  So  deeply  impressed  was  Sophronius 
with  the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  that  long  after,  when 
the  Saracens  were  masters  of  the  Holy  City,  he  took  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Dora,  to  the  spot  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  Lord's  crucifixion.  "  To  that  God," 
he  said,  "  who  on  this  very  place  was  crucified  for  thee,  at  his 
second  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
render  thine  account,  if  thou  delayest  or  art  remiss  in  the 
defence  of  his  imperilled  faith ;  go  thou  forth  in  my  place.  As 
thou  knowest,  on  account  of  this  Saracen  invasion,  now  fallen 
upon  us  for  our  sins,  I  cannot  bodily  strive  for  the  truth,  and 
before  the  world  proclaim,  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  the  apos- 
tolic throne  at  Koine,  the  tenets  of  orthodoxy."  Sophronius 
protested,  appealed,  wrote  large  volumes;  and  the  religious 
peace  which  seemed  descending  on  the  afflicted  East,  gave  place 
again  to  strife,  and  feud,  and  mutual  anathema. 

But  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  creed  to  its  nicest  shades 
and  variations  was  an  affair  of  state :  it  was  fixed,  or  at  least 
defined,  by  imperial  authority.  Heraclius,  while  he  looked  with 
miscalcidating  or  awestruck  apathy  on  the  progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  arms,  could  not  refrain  from  interference  with 
this  question  of  metaphysic  theology.  In  his  name  appeared 
the  famous  Ecthesis,n  or  Exposition  of  the  Faith,  drawn  in  all 
probability  by  the  Patriarch  Sergius,  but  which,  as  professed 
by  the  emperor,  his  subjects  were  bound  to  receive  in  humble 
and  unquestioning  obedience.  The  Ecthesis  declared  the  two 
wills  in  Christ  to  be  a  heresy,  which  even  the  impious  Nesto- 
rius  had  not  dared  to  promulgate.    It  was  affixed,  as  the 


m  Sergii  ad  Honor.  Epist.  apud  Concil.  Const,  III.,  Labbe,  p.  921. 
■  Ecthesis  Heraclii  apud  Labbe,  p.  200.  * 
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proclamation  of  the  imperial  creed,  on  the  gates  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople.     The  publication  of  the  AD  63s. 
Eethesis  was  followed,  or  immediately  preceded,  by  0cL  Ia* 
the  death  of  Sergius  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  Honorius 
of  Home. 

The  Popes  who  succeeded  Honorius  amply  retrieved  by 
their  resolute  opposition  to  Monothelitism  what  was  fjjjjjy 
considered  the  delinquency  of  that  prelate.  On  the  gjfi^ 
death  of  Honorius,  Severinus  was  elected  to  the  papal 
throne ;  but  the  confirmation  of  his  election  was  long  delayed 
at  Constantinople,  and  oidy  conceded  on  the  promise  of  his 
envoys  that  he  would  accede  to  the  creed  of  Heraclius.  Seve- 
rinus, however,  repudiated  the  Monothelitic  doctrine.  In  the* 
interval  between  the  election  and  confirmation  of  Severinus, 
the  plunder  of  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  Church  by  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna  showed  the  unscrupulous  and  irreverent, 
character  of  the  Byzantine  government.  Maurice,  the  Chartu- 
lary,  harangued  the  soldiers.  Wliile  they  were  defrauded  of 
their  pay,  the  Church  was  revelling  in  wealth.  The  Exarchs 
officer  occupied  the  Lateran  palace,  and  sealed  up  all  the  accu- 
mulated riches  which  Christian  emperors,  patricians,  consuls  had 
bestowed  for  their  souls'  health,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the 
redemption  of  captives.  The  rapacious  Exarch  Isaac  hastened 
to  Rome.  The  plunder  was  divided,  the  Emperor  propitiated 
by  his  share,  which  was  transmitted  to  Constantinople.  The 
more  refractory  of  the  clergy,  who  presumed  to  remonstrate, 
were  sent  into  banishment. 

Severinus  died  after  a  pontificate  of  two  months  and  four 
day 8.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  IV.,  a  Dalmatian  *^eJ°- 
by  birth.0   John  not  only  condemned  the  Monothelite  iv. 

'  '  Consecrated 

doctrine,  but  piously  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  I***- 
memory  of  his  predecessor  Honorius  from  the  imputation  of 
heresy.    Honorius  had  denied  only  the  two  human  wills,  the 
conflicting  sinful  will  of  fallen  man,  and  the  impeccable  will,  in 
the  person  of  Christ*'    But  the  apology  of  John  neither  ab- 


°  Anastasius  in  ritA. 

*  M  Decessor  meus,  docen6  de  mystcriis 
incaroationis  Christi,  dicebat  non  fuisse  in 
eo,  sicut  in  nobis  peccatoribus,  mentis  ct 
carnis  contrarias  Toluntates ;  quod  quidam 


ad  proprium  sensum  oonvertcntes,  divink 
tatis  ejus  ct  humanitatis  nnam  eum  volun- 
tat«n  docuisse  suspicati  sunt."  —  Epist. 
Joan.,  Labbe  or  Munsi,  sub  ann.  G41. 
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solved  the  memory  of  Honorius  before  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, nor  did  the  religious  reverence  of  his  successors,  whose 
envoys  were  present  at  that  Council,  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
The  apology  of  John  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
Jjeath  of^  whom  it  did  not  reach.  For  the  death  of  Heraclius 
lu-voiution  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  revolutions  at 

in  ConsUn-  *  * 

tipple.  Constantinople.  The  later  years  of  that  Emperor 
had  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  glorious  activity  of  his 
earlier  administration.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  seemed  to  look 
on  the  progress  of  ^lohammedanism  with  the  apathy  of  despair. 
He  had  deeply  wounded  the  religious  feelings  of  his  subjects 
by  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina.  It  was  the 
object  of  his  dying  wishes,  of  Ids  last  testament,  that  his  son 
by  Martina,  Heracleonas,  should  share  the  empire  with  liis 
elder  brother,  Constant ine.  The  two  sons  of  Heraclius  were 
a.d.  64i.  proclaimed  coequal  Caesars,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Empress  Martina.  But  even  Constantinople  woidd  not 
submit  to  the  sway  of  an  incestuous  female.  Martina  was 
compelled  to  descend  from  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  feeble  Constantine,  whose  decaying  health  broke  down  after 
a  reign  of  but  a  hundred  days.  The  enemies  of  Martina 
ascrilx»d  hifl  death  to  poison  administered  by  his  stepmother 
and  by  Pyrrhus  the  Patriarch.  Martina  indeed  again  assumed 
the  empire  ;  but  Constantino  on  his  death-bed  had  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  army  for  his  children, 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  Heraclius.  He  had  been  assured 
that  Heraclius  had  placed  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  liands 
of  the  Patriarch  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Martina  and  her 
son.  He,  therefore,  before  he  expired,  sent  a  large  donative 
to  Valentinus,  who  commanded  the  army  in  the  suburb  of 
Chalcedon.  Valentinus  imperiously  demanded  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  usurpers,  of  the  assassins  of  Constantine.  The 
citizens  of  Constantinople  mingled  with  the  ferocious  soldiery. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sopliia,  Heracleonas  was  compelled  to 
mount  the  pulpit,  holding  by  the  hand  Constans,  the  elder  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine.  With  one  voice  the  people,  the 
soldiers,  saluted  Constans  sole  Emperor.  A  wild  scene  of 
pillage  ensued ;  the  barbarian  soldiers,  the  Jews,  and  other 
lawless  partisans  desecrated  the  holy  edifice  by  every  kind  of 
outrage.    The  Patriarch  Pyrrhus,  after  depositing  a  protest 
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on  the  high  altar,  fled.  The  Senate  condemned  Martina  to 
the  loss  of  her  tongue,  Heracleonas  to  the  mutilation  of  his 
nose ;  these  wretched  victims  were  sent  to  die  in  exile.  Con- 
stans  was  sole  Emperor,  and  would  brook  no  rival.  His  own 
brother  Theodosius  was  compelled  to  incapacitate  himself  for 
sovereignty  by  holy  orders.  Yet  even  so  the  jealousy  of 
Constans  felt  no  security.  Nothing  was  indelible  to  the 
imperial  will  at  Constantinople;  a  successful  ursurper  would 
have  shaken  off  even  that  disqualification.  Nearly  twenty 
years  after,  Theodosius,  the  deacon,  was  assassinated  by  the 
command  of  his  brother,  whom  the  indignant  iwople  drove 
from  his  throne. 

In  the  meantime  religious  war  continued  without  abatement 
between  Home  and  Constantinople.  The  Monothelite  Paul 
succeeded  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus.  The  Ecthesis  kept  its 
place  on  the  doors  of  the  great  church.  But  in  the  West, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  African  churches  yet  unsubdued  by 
the  Mohammedans,  all  Latin  Christianity  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  Wills.  The  monk  Maximus,  the  indefatigable 
adversary  of  Monothelitism,  travelled  through  the  East  and 
through  Africa,  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Sergius,  and  exciting 
to  the  rejection  of  the  imperial  Ecthesis.  In  Africa  a.d.  645. 
he  held  a  long  disputation,  still  extant,  with  the  exile  Pyrrhus. 
Theodorus  L  had  succeeded  after  the  short  popedom  PopcTbeo- 

dorm,  a.d. 

of  John  IV.  to  the  pontifical  throne  of  Rome.  Theo-  >">v.a4. 
dorus  rejected  Monothelitism  with  the  utmost  zeal.  During 
his  pontificate,  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople  came  to  Rome. 
Whether  or  not  he  acknowledged  himself  confuted  by  the 
unanswerable  metaphysics  of  Maximus,  he  presented  a  memorial 
recanting  all  his  errors  on  the  single  Will  in  Christ.  •«  The 
Pope  Theodorus  had  received  with  courtesy  from  Paul,  the 
successor  of  Pyrrhus,  the  communication  of  his  advancement 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople ;  he  had  expressed  some  cautious 
doubts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  deposition  of  Pyrrhus,  yet  he 
had  given  his  full  approbation,  he  had  expressed  his  joy  on  the 
elevation  of  Paid.'    But  Paul  was  a  Monothelite,  Pyrrhus  at 


*  **  Praescntc  cuncto  clero  ct  populo, 
condemnavit  omnia,  quae  a  se  vt>l  a  dc- 
cesooribus  suis  scripta  vel  acta  sunt  nd- 
versiis  immaculatani  ridem."— Vit.  Thedor. 


'  "  Et  quidem  gavisi  super  hujus  sumus 
ordinatione." — Epist.  Theodori  ad  EpUcop. 
Constantiu,  apud  Labbe,  sub  anu. 
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liis  feet  a  penitent  convert  to  orthodoxy.    Pyrrhus  was  received 
a.d.  »46.    with  all  the  honours  which  belonged  to  the  actual 
patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

But  Pyrrhus,  from  what  motive  appears  not,  retired  to 
Ravenna,  recanted  his  recantation,  and  declared  himself  a  con- 
scientious Monothelite."  The  indignant  Pontiff  was  not  content 
a.d.  6<a  with  the  ordinary  terrors  of  excommunication  against 
this  double  renegade.  In  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring  bishops,  he  heaped  the  most 
vehement  anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  new  Judas,  and  calling 
for  the  consecrated  wine  on  the  altar,  poured  some  drops  into 
t'ie  ink,  and  so  signed  the  excommunication  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer 
was  reverenced  in  a  less  appalling  sense  than  in  later  ages,  or 
tliat  the  passion  of  the  Pope  triumphed  not  only  over  Christian 
moderation,  but  over  the  strongest  religious  awe  ? 1  Theodorus 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  excommunication  of  Pvrrhus,  he 
excommunicated  Paul  also.  Paul  revenged  himself  by  sup- 
pressing the  religious  worship  of  the  Papal  envoys  at  the  Court, 
maltreating,  and  even  causing  to  be  scourged  some  of  their 
attendants. 

Martin  I.,  the  successor  of  Theodorus,  plunged  more  deeply, 
Martln  j  and  with  more  fatal  consequences,  into  this  religious 
June.  6i».  gfejf^  or  ratner  this  revolt  of  the  Western  Province 
against  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  Emperor.  Constans  had 
withdrawn  the  obnoxious  Ecthesis ;  Paul  the  Patriarch  had 
himself  ordered  it  to  be  removed  from  the  gates  of  the  great 
Church.  The  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius  was  replaced  by  the  Type  of 
Constans.  The  Type  spoke  altogether  a  different  language ; 
it  aspired  to  silence  by  authority  this  interminable  dispute.  It 
presumed  not  to  define  the  Creed,  further  than  all  parties  were 
agreed,  or  beyond  the  decisions  of  the  former  councils.  It 
stated  the  question  with  perspicuity  and  fairness,  and  positively 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  phrase  either  of  the  single  or  the 
double  Will  and  Energy."  The  penalties  for  the  infringement 
of  the  Imperial  decree  were  severe:  against  the  ecclesiastic, 


•  He  may  have  hoped  for  his  reinstatement 
in  the  patriarchate  hy  the  recommendation 
of  the  hxarch,  and  have  found  that  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Korae  stood  in  his  way. 


1  Theophanes,  p.  509,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Anas- 
tas.,  p.  1(13,  ibid.;  Vit.  Maximi ;  Kpist. 
Synodal. 

u  The  Type  in  Labbe  or  Manai,  sub  ann. 
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deposition  and  deprivation ;  against  the  monk  seclusion  and 
banishment  from  his  monastery ;  against  the  public  officer, 
civil  or  military,  degradation ;  against  the  private  man  of  rank, 
confiscation  of  goods;  against  the  common  people,  scourging 
and  banishment. 

Martin  summoned  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which  was 
attended  by  105  bishops,  chiefly  from  Italy  and  the  AJ>.649. 
adjacent  islands.  After  five  sessions,  in  winch  the  001 8" 
whole  West  repudiated  Monothelitism  with  perfect  unanimity, 
twenty  canons  were  framed  condemning  that  heresy  with  all  its 
authors.  But  Pope  Martin  was  not  content  with  anathematising 
the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  Single  Will,  with  humbling  the 
rival  prelate  of  Constantinople  by  excommunication  in  full 
council,  with  declaring  the  edict  of  the  deceased  Emperor 
Heractius,  the  Ecthesis,  absolutely  impious;  he  denounced  as 
of  equal  impiety  the  Type  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  Its 
exhortation  to  peace  he  scorned  as  a  persuasive  to  unholy 
acquiescence  in  heresy ;  silence  on  such  doctrines  was  a  wicked 
suppression  of  divine  truth. 

Nor  was  Martin  wanting  in  activity  to  maintain  his  bold 
position.  He  published  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council 
throughout  the  West ;  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Frankish 
kings,  entreating  them  to  send  representatives  of  their  churches 
to  join  a  solemn  spiritual  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He 
despatched  other  missives  to  Britain,  to  Spain,  and  to  Africa. 
He  even  appointed  a  Legate  in  the  East  to  supersede  the 
Monothelite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  His  letter 
to  Paul  of  Thessalonica  is  in  a  tone  of  condemnatory  haughti- 
ness which  had  hardly  yet  been  assumed  by  a  successor  of  St. 
Peter.* 

But  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  the  Pope  was  a  refractory 
subject  and  no  more.    In  Constantinople  the  person  of  the 


y  See  a  curious  specimen  of  the  logic 
of  anathema.  The  Bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
because  he  refuses  to  ioin  Martin  in  anathe- 
matising the  Monothclitcs,  is  confirming  all 
the  errors  of  Pagans,  Jews,  aud  heretics : — 
"  Ut  per  hoc  non  solum  eos  etiam  quos 
anathematisamus,  ncmpe  ipsas  ha'reticorum 
pcrsonas,  anathematisare  recuses  .  .  .  . 
scd  ut  etiam  omncm  omnium  errorem 
I'aganorum,  Juda-orum,  hicreticorum  in  te 


confirmes.  Si  enim  omnia  omnium  horum 
dogmata  condemnamus,  ut  contraria  et 
inimica  veritati,  tu  vero  omnia  una  nobis- 
cum  voce  non  anathematisas  qua?  anathe- 
matisamus, consequens  est,  te  horum  om- 
nium errorem  confirmasse,  qui  a  nobis  sive 
ab  ecclesii  catholics  anathematisatnr." — 
Ad  Paul.  Epis.  Thessal.  apud  Labbe,  sub 
ann.  649. 
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bishop  had  never  been  invested  in  that  sanctity  which  shielded 
it  from  law,  or  that  which  was  law  in  the  East,  the  imperiul 
will.  Even  the  natural  reverence  for  the  holy  office  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  perpetual  feuds,  the  mutual  anathemas  and 
excommunications,  the  depositions,  the  degradations,  the  expul- 
sions, fatal  to  that  unhappy  see :  and  as  old  Rome  was  now  a 
provincial  city,  her  bishop  would  not  command  greater  respect 
than  the  prelate  of  the  Imperial  Capital 

The  Exarch  Olympius  received  orders  to  seize  the  Pope  if  he 
persisted  in  his  contumacy  to  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  send 
him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  But  Olympius  found  the 
people  of  Rome  prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
bishop.  He  attempted  to  obtain  his  end  by  more  peaceful 
means.  Later  writers  have  protected  the  Pope  by  miracle  from 
an  attempted  assassination,*  and  bowed  the  awestruck  Exarch 
before  the  feet  of  Martin.  But  Olynipius  was  hastily  summoned 
from  Rome  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Saracens,  and 
died  of  fatigue  in  that  island. 

The  new  Exarch  Theodoras,  named  Calliopas,  was  more  reso- 
lute in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  marched  to  Rome,  and 
summoned  the  Pope  to  surrender  to  the  Imperial  authority. 
Some  delay  took  place  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  Exarch, 
that  soldiers,  and  means  of  defence,  stones,  and  other  weapons, 
were  concealed  in  the  Church.  But  Martin  shrunk  from  blood- 
shed, and  refused  the  offers  of  his  partisans,  headed  by  many  of 

a.d.  M3.    the  clergy,  to  resist  the  Exarch.    Martin  had  ordered 

June  is.  fed  |Q       gtrewed  l>efore  the  high  altar  in  the 

Lateran.  The  Exarch  and  his  troops  entered  the  Church,  the 
light  of  the  candles  flickered  on  the  armour  of  the  soldiery. 
Martin  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Exarch  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Lateran  palace  ;  there  he  was  permitted  to  see  some  of  the 

June  is.  i  clergy.  But  suddenly  he  was  hurried  into  a  litter,  the 
gates  of  Rome  closed  to  prevent  his  partisans  from  following 
him,  he  was  carried  to  the  harbour  of  Portus,  embarked  and 

July  i.  landed  at  Messina.  Thence  to  Avidos,  on  the  island 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  first  permitted  the  use  of  a  bath.  The 
pious  clergy  crowded  with  their  votive  presents :  the  presents 


i  The  swordsman  of  Olympius  was  em-  I  the  communion  to  the  Exarch ;  he  was 
ployed  to  stab  the  Pope  while  administering  |  struck  with  blindness. — Anastas.  in  Vit. 
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were  seized,  and  the  donors  beaten  back  by  the  soldiery :  "he 
who  is  a  friend  to  Pope  Martin  is  an  enemy  to  the  State." 
From  Avidos  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  heretic  and  rebel,  the  enemy  and 
disturber  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  On  the  17th  of  Sej>- 
tember  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  ;  he  was  left  lying  on  a  bed 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  the  whole  day,  the  gaze  of  curious  or 
hostile  spectators.  At  sunset  he  was  carried  on  a  litter  p*>po  Martin 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Prandeana,  the  chief  guard-  tinopje. 
house.  There  he  was  imprisoned,  and  forbidden  to  make  known 
who  he  was.  After  ninety-three  days  of  this  imprison-  r*c.  ao. 
ment  he  was  conveyed,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  upon  a  litter 
before  the  Senate.  He  was  commanded  to  stand,  but  being 
unable,  was  supported  by  two  guards.  "  Wretch,"  said  the  chief 
minister,  "  what  wrong  has  the  Emperor  done  to  thee  ?  has  he 
deprived  thee  of  anything,  or  used  any  violence  against  thee  ?  " 
Martin  was  silent  Twenty  witnesses  were  examined  in  order  to 
connect  him  with  some  treason  against  the  Emperor.*  Troilus 
demanded  why  he  had  not  prevented,  but  rather  consented  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  exarch  Olympius.  "  How  could  I  oppose 
the  rebellion  of  Olympius,  who  had  the  whole  army  of  Italy  at 
his  command  ?  Did  I  appoint  him  Exarch  ?  "  The  Pope  was 
carried  out  to  be  exposed  in  a  public  place,  where  the  Emperor 
could  see  him  from  a  window.  He  was  then  half-stripped  of  his 
clothes,  which  were  rent  down,  amid  the  anathemas  of  the 
people.  The  executioner  fixed  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck, 
and  led  him  through  the  city  to  the  Prretorium,  with  a  sword 
carried  before  him.  He  was  then  cast,  first  into  a  dungeon, 
where  murderers  were  confined,  then  into  another  chamber, 
where  he  lay  half-naked  and  shivering  with  cold.  The  order  for 
his  execution  was  expected  every  moment.  The  next  day  the 
Patriarch  Paul  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  be-  A.n.e54. 
sought  the  Emperor  to  show  mercy  to  the  persecuted  Mart  in. b 
Martin,  who  hoped  for  speedy  martyrdom,  heard  this  with 
regret.    On  the  death  of  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  returned  from 


"  He  denied  that  he  had  sent  money  to 
the  Saracens;  he  had  only  given  some 
moderate  sums  to  certain  destitute  servants 
of  (Jod.  He  repudiated  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing disdained  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. — 
Ad  Theodor.  Epist;  Siruiond.  iii.  320; 


Mnnsi  sub  ann. 

b  All  this  curious  detail  is  furnished  by 
two  letters  of  Martin  himself,  and  a  long 
account  by  one  of  his  followers.— Apud 
Labbe,  pp.  63-75. 
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Italy,  resumed  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  long  examina- 
tion of  Martin  took  place  on  the  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  at  Rome. 
For  eighty-five  days  Martin  languished  in  prison :  he  was  at 
length  taken  away,  and  embarked  for  the  inhospitable  shores  of 

a  d.  655.  Cherson.  At  Cherson  he  died.  Such  was  the  end  of 
a  Pope  of  the  seventh  century,  who  dared  to  resist  the  will  of 
the  Emperor.  The  monk  Maximus  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  treated  even  with  greater  cruelty.    Maximus  refused  to 

a  d.  657.  deny  the  two  AVills  in  Christ ;  his  tongue  and  his 
right  hand  were  cut  off,  and  so  mutilated  he  was  sent  into  exile.c 
While  Martin  was  yet  living,  Eugenius  was  elected  to  the  see 
rope  Eug*.  of  Rome.  His  short  rule  *  was  followed  by  the  longer 
but  uneventful  Pontificate  of  Vitalianus.  The  popes, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Martin,  if  they  did  not  receive,  did  not 

a.d.  657.    condemn  the  Type  of  Constans.    They  allowed  the 

July30'  question  of  the  two  Wills  in  Christ  to  slumber. 
Eugenius  received  from  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Peter,  the  account  of  las  elevation,  with  a  declaration  of  faith, 
silent  on  the  disputed  point.  During  the  pontificate  of  Vitali- 
anus Rome  was  visited  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Constans 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  Rome  for  ever.  He  dared  not 
confront  the  hatred  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother  the  Deacon  Theodosius,  whom  not  even  the  tonsure 
could  protect  from  his  jealousy.*  He  was  pursued  by  the  curses 
of  mankind  ;  and  by  the  avenging  spectre  of  his  brother,  which 
constantly  offered  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  blood  :  "  Drink,  brother, 
drink  !  "  Yet  in  his  restless  wanderings  he  at  times  proclaimed 
a  nobler  object,  the  repression  of  the  Saracens,  who  now  began 
to  command  the  Mediterranean  and  threaten  Sicily,  and  of  the 
Lombards,  who  seemed  about  to  swallow  up  the  Byzantine 
Exarchate  in  Italy/  It  is  even  said  that  in  his  hatred  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  proi>osed  to  restore  the  empire  to  old  Rome.* 


•  Collatio  S.  Maxim,   cum  Theodoro,  j  sacrament,  it  should  seem,  as  a  pledge 

apud   Lahbe;    Theophan.  Cedrenus,  Vit.  for  his  brother's  future  security.  f*i<£i 

Maximi.— Libdltli  Synod.  r*irt(»*   mvr$*    )m    %UvX»v  wmr^x,*" 

d  If  reckoned  from  the  banishment  of  }mm*w,  §s  ««}  ptrilw  rZ  $mrt\u  <r»r 

Martin,  2  years,  8  months,  and  24  days  I  «£#«»t*»  pvrrnfitn  i»  myim  *-»m#i>.— 

(6M-U57).    If  from  the  death  of  Martin,  P.  343. 

only  6  months  and  23  davs.    Hut  the  '  Paulus  Diacon.  lib.  r. 


chronology  is  doubtful.  —  llinii.  .Not.  in 
Antttaa.  vit  apud  Labbe,  432. 

*  According  to  Cedrenus,  at  the  ton- 
sure of  Theodosius,  he  had  received  the 


«r»i#/»i»Tl»«r  I'vur.  f*t  ri»i)-*f(r.— Zouar.  I. 
AlV.  11  ;  Glycas.  Thcophaues. 
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But  he  visited  Rome  as  a  plunderer,  not  as  the  restorer  of 
her  power.    He  was  received  by  the  Pope  Vitalianus    X  D. 
almost  with  religious  honours.    The  haughty  conduct    July  *' 
of  Constans  in  Rome,  and  the  timid  servility  of  VitAlianus,  con- 
trast with  the  meetings  of  the  Western  Caesars,  fifty  years  later, 
with  the  successors  of  St.  Feter.    To  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  is 
merely  the  high  priest  of  the  city.    To  the  Pope,  the  Emperor 
is  his  undoubted  lord  and  master.    The  Einperor  has  all  the 
unquestioning  arrogance  of  the  sovereign,  whose  word  is  law, 
and  who  commands  without  scruple  the  plunder  of  the  public 
edifices,  sacred  as  well  as  profane ;  the  Pope  the  subject,  who 
dares  not  interpose  to  protect  the  property  of  the  city,  or  even 
of  the  Church.     Constans  remained  twelve  days  in  Juiyu. 
Rome;   all  the  ornaments  of  brasfl,  besides  more  precious 
metals,  were  stripped  from  the  churches,  the  iron  roof  torn  from 
the  Pantheon,  now  a  church,  and  the  whole  sent  off  to  eea. 
Constantinople.    Constans  retired  amid  the  suppressed  execra- 
tions of  all  orders,  to  die  a  miserable  death  at  Syracuse. 

The  Byzantine  government  did  not  discourage  encroaeliments 
even  on  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  West.  Maurus, 
Bishop  of  Ravenna,  emboldened  by  his  city  having  become  the 
capital  of  the  Exarchate,  asserted  and  maiutained  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
boasted  of  a  privilege,  issued  by  the  Emperors  Heraclius  and 
Constantine,  which  exempted  him  from  all  superior  episcopal 
authority,  from  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  old  Rome.b 
Vitalianus  hurled  Ins  excommunication  against  Maurus.  Maurus 
tlirew  back  his  excommunication  against  Vitalianus.  It  was  not 
till  the  pontificate  of  Leo  II.  that  the  pride  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  was  humbled  or  self  humiliated,  and  Maurus,  who  laid 
been  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration  to  the  people,  deposed 
from  his  sanctity.  Archbishop  Theodoras,  involved  in  a  violent 
contest  with  liis  clergy,  sacrificed  the  independent  dignity  of  his 
see  to  liis  own  power,  and  submitted  to  Rome ;  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  saint.1 


h  "  Sandra  us  arapliu*  seen  nun  atque 
liberara  ab  omni  supcriori  Kpiscopali  condi- 
tione  manere,  et  solum  orationi  vacare  pro 
nostro  imperio,  et  non  subjacere  pro  quo- 
libet  modo  patriarchal  untiqurc  urbu  Roma?, 


sed  mane  re  earn  «vr*«ii«x*»." — Agnelli, 
Vit.  Pootif.  Karenm  A  pud  Muratori,  p. 
148. 

1  Agnelli,  p.  151. 
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Adeodatiis  and  Domnus,  or  Donus,  the  successors  of  Vitali- 
Adeo<uu«.  anus,  have  left  hardly  any  record  of  their  actions  to 
April  n;  Christian  history.  But  the  summons  to  a  general 
council  at  Constantinople  was  issued  by  the  successor 


A^g6;76,  °f  Constans,  Constantine  the  Bearded,  during  the 
f^y* a  pontificate  of  Domnus ;  it  arrived  after  the  accession 
a.d.  678,  Aag.  0f  Agatho,  a  Sicilian,  to  the  Roman  pontificate. 

Constantine  the  Bearded  was  seized  apparently  with  a  sudden 
and  an  unexplained  desire  to  reunite  the  East  and  the  West 
under  one  creed.  Monothelitism  may  have  been  more  unpopular 
in  the  East  than  outward  circumstances  liad  shown  ;  the  monks 
may  have  been  of  the  opposite  party ;  Constantine  himself  may 
have  felt  religious  doubts  as  to  the  prevailing  creed.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  fourteen  years  after  Ins  accession  that  the  sixth 
general  council  actually  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  decide 
a.u.  «8o.  the  question  of  Monothelitism.  They  met  in  a  chamber 
of  the  imperial  palace.  The  Emperor  himself  presided,  by  twelve 
of  his  chief  ministers.  Of  the  great  imtriarchs  were  present 
George  of  Constantinople,  and  Macarius  of  Antioch.  The  de- 
signated envoys  of  Pope  Agatho  were  the  Bishops  Abundautius 
of  Paterneuin,  John  of  Portus,  John  of  Rhegium,  the  sub-deacon 
Constantine,  the  presbyters  Thewlorus  and  Gregory,  and  the 
deacon  Jolin.  Pope  Agatho  had  entertained  a  hope  of  the 
presence  of  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  the  philo- 
sopher." He  makes  something  like  an  ostentatious  boast  of  the 
Lombard,  Slavian,  Frank,  Gaulish,  Gothic,  and  British  bishops, 
subject  to  his  authority.*  Two  monks,  George  and  Peter,  repre- 
sented the  Patriarclis  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Alexandria.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  solemn  regularity.  On  one 
side  were  the  legates  of  Pope  Agatho,  on  the  other  Macarius  of 
Antioch,  a  determined  Monothelite.  During  the  seventh  sitting 
George,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  rose  and  declared  that, 
having  carefully  compared  the  passages  from  the  fathers,  cited 
bv  the  Westerns  and  by  Macarius,  he  had  been  convinced  by 
the  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  Romans ;  "to  them  I  offer 


k  "  Sperabamus    deinde    de   Britannii  j  Francorum,  Gallorum,  et  Gothorum,  atque 


Tlieodorum  archh-plscopum  et  philosophum 
ad  nostram  humilitatcm  conjunpere;  et 
maxitne  quia  in  medio  gentium,  tam  I.on- 
gobardoi  uni,  quanjqvic  Slavoruni,  nccnon 


Britannorura,  plurimi  confamulorutn  nos- 
trum m  esse  noscMintur." — Apud  Mansi,  sub 
ami.  GSO. 
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my  adhesion,  theirs  is  my  confession  and  belief."  The  example 
of  George  was  followed  by  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Heraclea, 
Cyzicum,  Chalcedon,  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  Bysria  in  Tlirace, 
Mytilene,  Methymna,  Selybria,  Prusias,  and  Anastasiopolis. 
Macarius  and  his  scholar,  the  monk  Stephen,  stood  alone  in 
open  and  contumacious  resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
wills.  Macarius  was  degraded  from  Ids  Patriarchal  dignity ;  the 
monk  Stephen  condemned  as  another  Eutyches  or  Apollinaris. 
The  fifteenth  session  was  enlivened  by  a  strange  episode.  A 
monk,  Polychronius,  denounced  as  an  obstinate  Monothelite, 
challenged  the  council  to  put  the  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a 
miracle.  He  would  lay  his  creed  on  a  dead  body ;  if  the  dead 
rose  not,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  A 
body  was  brought  into  a  neighbouring  bath.  The  Emperor,  the 
ministers,  the  whole  council,  and  a  wondering  multitude,  ad- 
journed to  this  place.  Polyclironius  presented  a  sealed  paper, 
which  was  opened  and  read ;  it  declared  his  creed,  and  that  he 
had  been  commanded  in  a  vision  to  hasten  to  Constantinople  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  from  establisliing  heresy.  The  paper  was 
laid  on  the  corpse ;  Polychronius  sate  wliispering  into  its  ear, 
and  the  patient  assembly  awaited  the  issue  for  some  hours.  But 
the  obstinate  dead  would  not  come  to  life.  An  unanimous  ana- 
thema (all  seem  to  have  been  too  serious  for  ridicule)  condemned 
Polychronius  as  a  heretic  and  a  deceiver.  The  Synod  returned 
to  its  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  argue  with  the  contumacious 
Polychronius,  who,  still  inflexible,  was  degraded  from  all  his 

The  council  proceeded  with  its  anathemas.  George  of  Con- 
stantinople endeavoured  to  save  his  predecessors  from  being 
denounced  by  name ;  the  council  rejected  his  motion,  and  one 
cry  broke  forth — Anathema  against  the  heretic  Theodoras  of 
Pharan !  Anathema  against  the  heretic  Sergius !  (of  Constanti- 
nople). Anathema  against  the  heretic  Cyras!  Anathema 
against  the  heretic  Honorius!  (of  Rome).  Anathema  against 
the  heretic  Pyrrhus ;  against  the  heretic  Paul ;  against  Peter, 
Macarius,  Polychronius,  and  a  certain  Apergius !  At  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  sixth  general  council,  a  creed  was 
framed,  distinctly  asserting  the  two  wills  and  the  two  operations 


■  Concil.  sub  ann. 
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in  Christ;  and  at  the  close  of  all,  amid  grat illations  to  the 
Caesar,  were  again  recited  the  names  of  the  anathematised 
heretics,  commencing  with  Nestorius,  ending  with  Sergius, 
Honorius  of  Rome,  and  all  the  more  distinguished  Monothe- 
lites. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  the  sixth  oecu- 
menic  council,  was  at  once  a  triumph  and  an  humiliation  to  the 
see  of  Rome ;  a  triumph  as  establishing  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  in  the  West  by  all  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
excepting  Honorius.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  been 
constrained  to  recant  the  creed  of  Ids  predecessors ;  the  whole 
line  after  Sergius  had  been  involved  in  one  anathema.  The 
Emperor  himself  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Rome.  The  one 
obstinate  Patriarch,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  had  been  stripped  of 
liis  pall,  and  driven,  with  every  mark  of  personal  insult  and 
ignominy,  from  the  assembly.  Yet  was  it  an  humiliation,  for  it 
condemned  a  Bishop  of  Rome  as  an  anathematised  heretic.  But, 
while  the  Pope  made  the  most  of  his  triumph,  he  seemed  utterly 
to  disregard  the  humiliation.  The  impeccability  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  not  as  yet  an  article  of  the  Roman  creed.  The 
successor  of  Agatho  (who  had  died  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council),  Pope  Leo  II.,  announced  to  the  churches  of  the  West 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Roman  doctrine ;  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  King  of  Spain  he  recapitulated  the  names  of  the 
anathematised  heretics,  among  the  rest  of  Honorius,  who,  in- 
stead of  quenching  the  flame  of  heresy,  as  became  the  apostolic 
authority,  had  fanned  it  by  his  negligence  ;  who  had  permitted 
the  immaculate  rule  of  faith,  handed  down  by  his  predecessors, 
a.d.  682,  to  suffer  defilement0  The  condemned  Monothelites  of 
Sept..  Oct  ^  ftast  Were  banished  to  Rome,  as  the  place  in  which 
they  were  most  likely  to  be  converted  from  their  errors ;  and 
where  some  of  them,  weary  of  imprisonment  in  the  monasteries 
to  which  they  were  consigned,  abjured  their  former  creed.  Ma- 
carius of  Antioch  alone  resisted  alike  all  theological  arguments, 
and  all  the  more  worldly  temptations  of  reinstatement  in  the 
dignity  and  honours  of  his  see. 


■  u  Qui  flunmam  heretici  dopmatis,  n°n 
at  decait  apostolicam  auctoritatem  inci- 
pientcm  extinxit,  scd  negligendo  confovit." 
—Ad  Epiacop.  Hispm.,  Labbe,  p.  1246. 


"  Honorius  Romanns  qui  imtnaculatam 
apostolicaD  traditionis  regulam  quatn  a  pnv- 
decoBSoribus  suis  accepit  tnaculari  conacnsit." 
— Epist.  ad  Ervig.  Keg.  Hispan.,  p.  1252. 
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The  names  of  the  Popes  Benedict  II.,  of  John  V.,  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  of  Conon,  and  of  Sergius,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  i\>i*». 
seventh  century.    During  tins  period  an  attempt  was  *n.  wSei: 
made  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  awaiting  so  long  JJ"6^;  CR6 
the  imperial  confirmation  of  the  papal  election.   Nearly  Jjg^  efi7 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  consecration  of  Benedict  II.  JJJJ1- 
An  edict  of  Constantine,  who  still  cultivated  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Popes,  enacted  that,  on  the  unani-  Jan- a6- 
mons  suffrage  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  soldiery  (the 
soldiery  are  now  assuming  in  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  the 
privilege  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  in  the  election  of  the  Em- 
peror), the  Pope  might  at  once  proceed  to  his  consecration. 
This  regulation,  however,  demanded  that  rare  occurrence  on  the 
election  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  unanimity.    On  the  election  of 
Conon,  and  afterwards  of  Sergius,  strife  arose,  and  contending 
competitors  divided  the  suffrages.    The  Exarch  of  Ravenna  re- 
sumed his  right  of  interference  and  of  final  sanction  before  the 
consecration  of  the  Pope.   On  the  death  of  Conon  three  nwodon*. 

a,i>.  687. 

candidates  were  proposed  by  their  conflicting  partisans,  iwhaiu 
The  Archdeacon  Paschalis,  the  Archpresbyter  Theo-  a.d.  $£&*. 
dorus,  were  supported  by  two  rival  factions ;  a  third  proposed 
Sergius,  of  a  Syrian  family,  which  had  settled  at  Palermo  in 
Sicily.  Each  of  the  other  candidates  occupied  a  strong  position 
in  the  city,  when  the  third  party  set  up  Sergius,  and  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  the  Lateran  Palace.  Theodoras  was  compelled 
to  surrender  liis  claims,  but  Paschalis  liad  sent  large  offers  of 
money  to  Ravenna,  and  depended  on  the  support  of  the  Exarch. 
The  Exarch  came  to  Rome,  declared  in  favour  of  Sergius,  but 
exacted  from  him  a  donative  at  least  equal  to  that  offered  by 
the  rejected  Paschalis.0  The  churches  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  satisfy  the  rapacious  Exarch. 

Sergius  rejected  certain  canons  of  the  Quinisextan  Council,? 
which  assembled  at  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Jus-  ouinuexun 
tinian  II.    This  Council  is  the  great  authority  for  the  (Juunt,L 
discipline  of  the  Greek  Church.   Rigid  in  its  enactments  against 
marriage  after  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  severe  against 
those  who  had  married  two  wives,  or  wives  under  any  taint  as  of 


Anastas.  in  Vit.  Sergii.  _         J  from  the  chamber  in  the  imperial  palace  in 


P  Called   also  the  Council   in  Trullo,  |  which  it  was  held. 

G  2 
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widowhood,  actresses,  or  any  unlawful  occupation,  it  neverthe- 
less deliberately  repudiated  the  Roman  canon  which  forced 
such  priests  to  give  up  all  commerce  with  their  wives :  it  asserted 
the  permission  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  a  married  clergy, 
married,  that  is,  to  virgins  and  reputable  wives  previous  to 
taking  orders.  Sergius  disdainfally  refused  his  adhesion  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council,  and  annulled  its  decrees.  Justinian, 
like  his  predecessor  Constans,  endeavoured  to  treat  the  Pope  as 
a  refractory  subject.  He  sent  orders  for  his  apprehension  and 
transportation  to  Constantinople.  But  Sergius  was  strong,  not 
only  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  of  the  army  also.  The 
protospatharius,  the  officer  of  the  Emperor,  was  driven  with 
insult  from  the  city ;  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  order 
to  appease  the  tumult  among  the  indignant  soldiery.  Ere  the 
Emperor  could  revenge  his  insulted  dignity  he  was  himself  de- 
sergiiw  died,  posed.  Before  his  restoration  Sergius  had  been  dead 
tadSLi  several  years.  Even  if  the  successors  of  Sergius  pur- 
restored,  705.  hjg  contumacious  policy,  nearer  objects  of  detesta- 
tion first  demanded  the  revenge  of  Justinian,  who  had  no  time 
to  waste  on  a  distant  priest  who  had  only  resisted  his  religious 
supremacy.  But  on  a  later  occasion  Justinian  asserted  to  the 
utmost  the  imperial  authority. 

The  eighth  century  opened  with  the  pontificate  of  John  VL, 
John  vi.  m  which  the  papal  influence  displayed  itself  in  the 
aj>.  702-706.  beaming  character  of  protector  of  the  peace  of  the 
city.  The  Pope  saved  the  life  of  the  Exarch  Theophylact, 
against  whom  the  soldiery  had  risen  in  insurrection :  they  were 
calmed  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  Pontiff.  Certain 
infamous  persons  had  made  charges  against  some  of  the  more 
eminent  citizens  of  Rome,  to  tempt  the  Exarch  to  plunder  them 
of  their  property.  By  the  Pope's  influence  they  were  them- 
selves punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  He  compelled  or  persuaded 
the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  had  made  a  predatory 
incursion  into  Campania,  to  withdraw  into  his  own  territories. 
The  Pope  redeemed  all  the  captives  which  the  Lombard  had 
taken. 

John  vii.  During  the  pontificate  of  John  VII.,  a  Greek,  the 
www.     Emperor  Justiuian  II.  resumed  the  throne  of  Constan- 


*  Can.  Hi.  iHi.  apud  Labbo,  pp.  1141-1148. 
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tinople.    The  timid  Pope  trembled  at  his  commands  to  receive 
the  decrees  of  the  Qiiinisextan  Council ;  he  endeavoured  to  tem- 
porise, but  escaped  by  death  from  the  conflict.    Sisin-    aj>.  w. 
nius,  a  Syrian,  was  chosen  his  successor,  but  died  twenty  days 
after  his  election. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Constantino,  another  Syrian.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  pontificate,  Felix,  the  newly- 

Constantino. 

elected  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  came  to  Rome  for  his  conse- 
cration. But  Felix  refused  to  sign  the  customary  writing  testi- 
fying his  allegiance  to  the  Roman  see,  and  to  renounce  the 
independence  of  Ravenna.  The  imperial  ministers  at  Rome 
took  part  against  him,  and,  in  fear  of  their  power,  he  tendered 
an  ambiguous  act  of  submission,  in  which  he  declared  his  repug- 
nance to  his  own  deed.  It  was  said  that  this  act,  laid  up  in 
the  Roman  archives,  was  in  a  few  days  found  black  and  shrivelled 
as  by  fire.  But  Felix  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  Pope 
Constantine.  The  Emperor  Justinian  had  now  glutted  his  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies  in  the  East ;  he  sought  to  punish  those 
who  had  either  assisted  or  at  least  rejoiced  in  his  fall  in  the 
more  distant  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  had  in- 
curred his  wrath.  A  fleet,  with  Theodorus  the  patrician  at  its 
head,  appeared  in  their  haven ;  the  city  was  occupied,  a j>.  70& 
the  chief  citizens  seized,  according  to  one  account  by  treachery, 
transported  to  Constantinople,  and  there  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Emperor  put  to  death.  The  Archbishop  was  deprived  of  his 
eyes  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  express  orders  *j>.  too. 
of  the  Emperor.  He  was  then  banished  to  the  Crimea.'  The 
terrible  Justinian  still  aimed  at  reducing  the  West  to  obedience 
to  the  Quinisextan  Council.  He  summoned  Constantine  before 
his  presence  in  Constantinople.  The  Pope  had  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  obey.  His  obedience  conciliated  the  Emperor. 
Everywhere  he  was  well  entertained,  and  he  was  per-  a.d.  »io.  111. 
mitted  to  delay  till  the  tempestuous  winter  season  was  passed. 
In  the  spring  he  arrived  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Tiberius,  son  of  the  Emperor.  Justinian  was  himself 
at  Nicea ;  he  advanced  to  Nicomedia  to  meet  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  It  is  said  by  the  Western  writers  that  the  Emperor 
knelt  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope — an  act  neither  consonant 
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to  Greek  usage  nor  to  the  character  of  Justinian.  But  the 
Emperor's  pride  was  gratified  by  the  submission  of  Constantine. 
How  far  the  Pope  consented  to  the  canons  of  the  Quinisextan 
Council,  by  what  arts  he  eluded  those  which  were  adverse 
to  the  Roman  discipline,  history  is  silent.  But  Constantine 
returned  to  Italy  in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor,  and  bearing 
the  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  wisdom  of  Constantino's  conduct  became  still  more 
manifest.  During  his  absence  John  Rizocopus,  the  new  Exarch, 
entered  Rome,  seized  and  put  to  death  many  of  the  principal 
clergy.  The  Exarch  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  slain 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens.'  This  insurrection  grew  to  an 
open  revolt  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  threw  off  the  imperial 
yoke,  under  the  command  of  George,  son  of  Giovannicius,  the 
Emperor's  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Justinian  and  the  change 
of  the  dynasty  they  renewed  their  allegiance ;  the  blind  Arch- 
bishop Felix  returned  from  his  banishment,  and  resumed  the 
functions  of  liis  see. 
Constantine  was  the  last  Pope  who  was  the  humble  subject 
a.d.  ti«.  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  With  Gregory  II.  we  enter 
on  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Latin  Christendom, 


•  Ana»tasius— Agnelli,  ut  supra. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ICONOCLASM. 

The  eighth  century  gave  birth  to  a  religious  contest,  in  its 
origin,  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  important  political  con-  icunoci«sm. 
sequences  entirely  different  from  all  those  which  had  hitherto 
distracted  Christendom.  Iconoclasm  was  an  attempt  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  to  change  by  his  own  arbitrary  command  the 
religion  of  his  subjects.  No  religious  revolution  has  ever  been 
successful  which  has  commenced  with  the  government  Such 
revolutions  have  ever  begun  in  the  middle  or  lower  orders  of 
society,  struck  on  some  responsive  chord  of  sympathy  in  the 
general  feeling,  supplied  some  religious  want,  stirred  some 
religious  energy,  and  shaken  the  inert  strength  of  the  established 
faith  by  some  stronger  counter  emotion.  Whatever  the  motives 
of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (and  on  this  subject,  as  in  all 
the  religious  controversies  where  the  writings  of  the  unsuccessful 
party  were  carefully  suppressed  or  perished  through  neglect, 
authentic  history  is  almost  silent),  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a 
rude  aversion  to  what  perhaps  can  hardly  yet  be  called  the  fine 
arts  with  which  Christianity  was  associating  itself,  or  by  a 
spiritual  disdain  and  impatience  of  the  degrading  superstition 
into  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  had  so  long  been  degene- 
rating, the  attempt  was  as  politically  unwise  and  unseasonable 
as  the  means  employed  were  despotic  and  altogether  unequal  to 
the  end.  The  time  was  passed,  if  it  had  ever  been,  when  an 
imperial  edict  could  change,  or  even  much  affect,  the  actual 
prevailing  religion  of  the  empire.  For  this  was  no  speculative 
article  of  belief,  no  question  of  high  metaphysical  theology,  but 
a  total  change  in  the  universal  popular  worship,  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  essence,  if  not  of  the  daily  ritual,  of  countless 
observances  and  habitual  practices  of  devotion.  It  swept  away 
from  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  Empire  objects  hallowed  by 
devotion,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  agency ; 
objects  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  immemorial  venera- 
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tion.  It  not  merely  invaded  the  public  church,  and  left  its 
naked  walls  without  any  of  the  old  remembrancers  of  faith  and 
piety ;  it  reached  the  private  sanctuary  of  prayer.  No  one  could 
escape  the  proscription ;  learned  or  unlearned,  priest  or  peasant, 
monk  or  soldier,  clergyman  or  layman,  man,  woman,  and  even 
child,  were  involved  in  the  strife.  Something  to  which  their 
religious  attachments  clung,  to  which  their  religious  passions 
were  wedded,  might  at  any  time  be  forcibly  rent  away,  insulted, 
trampled  under  foot ;  that  which  had  been  their  pride  and  de- 
light could  only  now  be  furtively  visited,  and  under  the  fear 
of  detection. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  this  controversy  to  vent  itself  in  polemic 
Nnta^ofthe  writings;  to  exhaust  the  mutual  hatred  which  it  en- 
controversy.  gen(jered  in  fierce  invectives,  which,  however  they 
might  provoke,  were  not  necessarily  followed  by  acts  of  conflict 
and  bloodshed.  Here  actual,  personal,  furious  collision  of  man 
and  man,  of  faction  and  faction,  of  armed  troops  against  armed 
troops,  was  inevitable.  The  contending  parties  did  not  assail 
each  other  with  mutual  anathemas,  which  they  might  despise,  or 
excommunication  and  counter-exeommunication,  the  validity  of 
winch  might  be  questioned  by  either  party.  On  one  side  it  was 
a  sacred  obligation  to  destroy,  to  mutilate,  to  dash  to  pieces,  to 
deface  the  objects  on  which  the  other  had  so  long  gazed  with 
intense  devotiou,  and  which  he  might  think  it  an  equally  sacred 
obligation  to  defend  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.  It  was  not  a  contro- 
versy, it  was  a  feud ;  not  a  polemic  strife,  but  actual  war  declared 
by  one  part  of  Christendom  against  the  other.  It  was  well  per- 
haps for  Christendom  that  the  parties  were  not  more  equally 
balanced ;  that,  right  or  wrong,  one  party  in  that  division  of  the 
Christian  world,  where  total  change  would  have  been  almost 
extermination,  obtained  a  slow  but  complete  triumph. 

In  all  the  controversies,  moreover,  in  which  the  Emperors  had 
been  involved,  whether  they  had  plunged  into  them  of  their  own 
accord,  or  had  been  compelled  to  take  a  reluctant  part; — 
whether  they  embraced  the  orthodox  or  the  erroneous  opinions, — 
they  had  found  a  large  faction,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
already  enlisted  in  the  cause.  In  this  case  they  had  to  create 
their  own  faction ;  and  though  so  many  of  the  clergy,  from  con- 
viction, fear,  or  interest,  became  Iconoclasts,  as  to  form  a  council 
respectable  for  its  numbers ;  though,  among  some  part  of  the 
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people,  an  Iconoclastic  fanaticism  broke  out,  yet  it  was  no  spon- 
taneous movement  on  their  part.  The  impulse,  to  all  appear- 
ance, emanated  directly  from  the  emperor.  It  was  not  called 
forth  by  any  general  expression  of  aversion  to  the  existing  super- 
stition by  any  body  of  the  clergy,  or  by  any  single  bold  reformer : 
it  was  announced,  it  was  enacted  in  that  character  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Empire,  which  was  still  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Caesar,  and  had  descended  to  him  as  part  of  his  inheritance  from 
his  pagan  predecessors.  This  sovereignty  comprehended  religious 
as  well  as  temporal  autocracy ;  and  of  this  the  clergy,  though 
they  had  often  resisted  it,  and  virtually,  perhaps,  held  it  to  be 
abrogated,  had  never  formally,  pubh'cly,  or  deliberately,  declined 
the  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  will  and  commanding 
abilities  of  the  great  Iconoclastic  Emperors,  that  they  could 
effect,  and  so  long  maintain,  such  a  revolution,  by  their  solo 
authority,  tliroughout  at  least  their  eastern  dominions. 

And  there  was  this  irremediable  weakness  in  the  cause  of 
Iconoclasm.  It  was  a  mere  negative  doctrine,  a  proscription  of 
those  sentiments  which  had  full  possession  of  the  popidar  mind, 
without  any  strong  countervailing  religious  excitement.  There 
was  none  of  that  appeal  to  principles  like  those  of  the  Informa- 
tion, to  the  Bible,  to  justification  by  faith,  to  the  individual 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  senses  were  robbed  of  their  habitual 
and  cherished  objects  of  devotion,  but  there  was  no  awakening 
of  an  inner  life  of  intense  and  passionate  piety.  The  cold  naked 
walls  from  whence  the  Scriptural  histories  had  been  effaced,  the 
despoiled  shrines,  the  mutilated  images,  could  not  compel  the 
mind  to  a  more  pure  and  immaterial  conception  of  God  and  the 
Saviour.  It  was  a  premature  Rationalism,  enforced  upon  an 
unreasoning  age — an  attempt  to  spiritualise  by  law  and  edict 
a  generation  which  had  been  unspiritualised  by  centuries  of 
materialistic  devotion.  Hatred  of  images,  in  the  process  of  the 
strife,  might  become,  as  it  did,  a  fanaticism — it  could  never 
become  a  religion.  Iconoclasm  might  proscribe  idolatry,  but  it 
had  no  power  of  kindling  a  purer  faith. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  religious  dissension  were  of  the 
utmost  political  importance,  both  in  the  East  and  in    Ilg  wnm}. 
the  West.    In  the  East,  instead  of  consolidating  the  iucnws- 
strength  of  Christendom  in  one  great  confederacy  against  in- 
vading Mohammedanism,  it  distracted  the  thoughts  of  men  from 
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their  more  pressing  dangers,  weakened  the  military  energy 
which,  under  the  Isanrian  race  of  emperors,  seemed  likely  to 
revive ;  depopularised,  with  at  least  one  half  of  their  subjects, 
sovereigns  of  such  great  ability  as  Leo  and  Constantino  Copro- 
nymus  (whose  high  qualities  for  empire  pierce  through  the 
clouds  which  are  spread  over  their  names  by  hostile  annalists) ; 
and  finally  by  adding  a  new  element  of  animosity  to  the  do- 
mestic intrigues  witliin  the  palace,  interrupted  the  regular  suc- 
cession, and  darkened  the  annals  of  the  empire  with  new  crimes. 

But  its  more  important  results  were  the  total  disruption  of 
the  bond  between  the  East  and  the  West — the  severance  of  the 
Italian  province  from  the  Byzantine  Empire ;  the  great  acces- 
sion of  Power  to  the  Papacy,  which  took  the  lead  in  tins  revo- 
lution ;  the  introduction  of  the  Prankish  kings  into  the  politics 
of  Italy ;  and  eventually  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire under  Charlemagne. 

Yet  this  question,  thus  prematurely  agitated  by  the  Icono- 
clastic emperors,  and  at  this  period  of  Cliristianity  so  fatally 
mistimed,  is  one  of  the  most  grave,  and  it  should  seem  inevit- 
able controversies,  arising  out  of  our  religion.  It  must  be  judged 
by  a  more  calm  and  profound  philosophy  than  could  be  possible 
in  times  of  actual  strife  between  two  impassioned  and  adverse 
factions.  It  is  a  conflict  of  two  great  principles,  which  it  is 
difficidt  to  reconcile.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  ignorant  and  superstitious  minds,  the  use,  the  rever- 
ence, the  worship  of  images,  whether  in  pictures  or  statues, 
invariably  degenerates  into  idolatry.  The  Church  may  draw 
fine  and  aerial  distinctions  between  images  as  objects  of  reverence 
and  as  objects  of  adoration ;  as  incentives  to  the  worslup  of  more 
remote  and  immaterial  beings,  or  as  actual  indwelling  deities ; 
it  may  nicely  define  the  feeling  wliich  images  ought  to  awaken ; — 
but  the  intense  and  indiscriminating  piety  of  the  vulgar  either 
understands  not,  or  utterly  disregards  these  subtleties :  it  may 
refuse  to  sanction,  it  cannot  be  said  not  to  encourage,  that  devo- 
tion which  cannot  and  will  not  weigh  and  measure  either  its 
emotions  or  its  language.  Image-worship  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  of  the  whole  monkhood  at  this  time,  was  undeniably  the 
worship  of  the  actual,  material,  present  image,  rather  than  that 
of  the  remote,  formless,  or  spiritual  }>ower,  of  which  it  wus  the 
emblem  or  representative.    It  has  continued,  and  still  continues, 
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to  be  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  this  gross  and  unspiritual 
adoration ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  divine  worship. 
The  whole  tendency  of  popular  belief  was  to  localise,  to  embody 
in  the  material  tiling  the  supernatural  or  divine  power.  The 
healing  or  miraculous  influence  dwelt  in,  and  emanated  from, 
the  picture  of  the  saint — the  special,  individual  picture — it  was 
contained  within  the  relique,  and  flowed  directly  from  it.  These 
outward  things  were  not  mere  occasional  vehicles  of  the  divine 
bounty,  indifferent  in  themselves,  they  possessed  an  inherent, 
inalienable  sanctity.  Where  the  image  was,  there  was  the 
saint.  He  heard  the  prayer,  he  was  carried  in  procession  to 
allay  the  pestilence,  to  arrest  the  conflagration,  to  repel  the 
enemy.  He  sometimes  resumed  the  functions  of  life,  smiled,  or 
stretched  his  hand  from  the  walL  An  imago  of  the  same  saint, 
or  of  the  Virgin,  rivalled  another  image  in  its  wonder-working 
power,  or  its  mild  benignity. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity — the 
highest  Christianity  to  winch  the  human  mind  can  attain — im- 
placably and  irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  Fine  Arts  ?  Is  that 
influence  of  the  majestic  and  the  beautiful  awakened  through 
the  senses  by  form,  colour,  and  expression,  to  be  altogether 
abandoned?  Can  the  exaltation,  the  purification  of  the  human 
soul  by  Art  in  no  way  be  allied  with  true  Christian  devotion  ?  Is 
that  aid  to  the  realisation  of  the  historic  truths  of  our  religion,  by 
representations,  vivid,  speaking,  almost  living,  to  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed? Is  that  idealism  which  grows  out  of  and  nourishes 
reverential  feelings,  to  rest  solely  on  the  contemplation  of  pure 
spirit,  without  any  intermediate  human,  yet  superhumanised, 
form  ?  Because  the  ignorant  or  fraudulent  monk  has  ascribed 
miraculous  power  to  his  Madonna  or  the  image  of  his  patron 
saint,  and  the  populace  have  knelt  before  it  in  awe  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  adoration,  is  Christianity  to  cast 
off  as  alien  to  its  highest  development,  the  divine  creations  of 
Raffaelle,  or  of  Correggio?  Are  we  inexorably  to  demand  the 
same  sublime  spiritualism  from  the  more  or  less  imaginative 
races  or  classes  of  mankind  ? 

This  great  question  lies  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the  anta- 
gonism between  those  two  descriptions  of  believers ;  to  a  certain 
extent,  between  the  religion  of  southern  and  that  of  northern 
Europe,  between  that  of  the  races  of  Roman  and  some  of  those 
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of  Teutonic  descent ;  between  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or 
villages,  and  rude  mountaineers ;  finally,  between  Roman  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism. 

But  since,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  fine  arts  wiU  no 
doubt  obtain,  if  not  greater  influence,  more  general  admiration, 
religion  must  either  break  off  entirely  all  association  with  these 
dangerous  friends,  and  the  fine  arts  abandon  the  most  fertile 
and  noblest  field  for  their  development ;  or  their  mutual  rela- 
tions must  be  amicably  adjusted.  A  finer  sense  of  their  inherent 
harmony  must  arise;  the  blended  feelings  winch  they  excite 
must  poise  themselves  far  above  the  vulgar  superstition  of 
idolatry  while  they  retain  the  force  and  intensity  of  devotional 
reverence.  The  causes  which  may  be  expected  to  work  this 
sacred  reconciliation  may  be  the  growing  intelligence  of  man- 
kind, greater  familiarity  with  the  written  Scriptures ;  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  but  as  may  hereafter  appear,  greater 
perfection  in  the  arts  themselves,  or  a  finer  apprehension  of  that 
perfection  in  ancient  as  in  modern  art. 

Doubtless,  the  pure,  unmingled,  spiritual  notion  of  the  Deity 
was  the  elementary  principle  of  Christianity.  It  had  repudiated 
all  the  anthropomorphic  images,  which  to  the  early  Jews  had 
impersonated  and  embodied,  if  it  had  not  to  grosser  minds  ma- 
terialised, the  Godhead,  and  reduced  him  to  something  like  an 
earthly  sovereign,  only  entlironed  in  heaven  in  more  dazzling 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Even  the  localisation  of  the  Deity  in 
the  temple  or  the  tabernacle,  a  step  towards  materialisation, 
had  been  abrogated  by  the  Saviour  himself.  Neither  Samaria 
nor  Jerusalem  was  to  be  any  longer  a  peculiar  dwelling  place  of 
the  Universal  Father. 

Throughout  the  early  controversy  on  image-worsliip,  there 
was  a  stedfast  determination  to  keep  the  Parent  and  Primal 
Deity  aloof  from  external  form.  No  similitude  of  the  unseen, 
incomprehensible  Father,  was  permitted  for  many  centuries;* 
even  in  a  symbolic  form,  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which 
Raflfaelle  and  some  of  the  later  painters  have  ventured  to  repre- 
sent.   It  should  seem,  that  even  if  the  artists  had  been  equal  to 

•  "Cur  tandem  patrem   domini  Jesu  |  semus  prout  filinm  ejus,  ilium  quoque  spec- 

Christi  non  oculis  Rubjieimus,  et  pingimus,  tandum  proponere  potuissemu.%  ac  pingere, 

quoniam  quod  sit  non   novimus,  Deique  ut  et  illius  iinaginem  idolum  appcllares." — 

iKitiirn  spectanda  projKtni  non  potest  ac  (Jreg.  II.  Kpist.  i.,  ad  LeOD.  toper,  p.  14. 

pingi.  Quod  si  cum  intuiti  essemus  ac  novis-  | 
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the  execution,  the  subject  would  have  been  thought  presump- 
tuous or  profane. b 

But  if  Christianity  was  thus  in  its  language  and  in  its  primal 
conception  so  far  superior  in  its  spirituality  to  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  had  itself  its  peculiar  anthropo- 
morphism ;  it  had  its  visible,  material,  corporeal  revelation  of 
the  Deity.  God  himself,  according  to  its  universal  theory,  had 
condescended  to  the  human  form.*  Clirist's  whole  agency,  liis 
birth,  his  infancy,  his  life,  and  his  death,  had  been  cognisable  to 
the  senses  of  his  human  brethren  in  the  flesh.  If,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  descriptive  of  all  those  wonderful  acts 
of  j)ower,  of  mercy,  and  of  suffering,  the  imagination  might 
realise  to  itself  his  actual  form,  motions,  demeanour,  the  patient 
majesty  in  death,  the  dignity  after  the  resurrection,  the  incipient 
glory  in  the  ascension,  and  worship  that  mental  image  as  the 
actual  incarnate  Godhead,  why  might  not  that  which  was  thus 
first  embodied  in  inspired  language,  and  thence  endowed  with 
life  by  the  creative  faculty  of  the  mind,  be  fixed  in  colour  and 
in  stone,  and  so  be  preserved  from  evanescence,  so  arrayed  in 
permanent  ideal  being?  Form  and  colour  were  but  another 
language  addressed  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear.  Wliile  the  Sa- 
viour was  on  earth,  the  divinity  within  his  human  form  de- 
manded  the  intensest  devotion,  the  highest  worship  wliich  man 
could  offer  to  God.  The  Saviour  thus  revivified  by  the  phan- 
tasy, even  as  he  was  in  the  flesh,  might  justly  demand  the  same 
homage.  When  that  image  became  again  actual  form,  did  the 
material  accessories — the  vehicle  of  stone  or  colour — so  far  pre- 
vail over  the  ideal  conception,  as  to  harden  into  an  idol  that 
which,  as  a  mental  conception,  might  lawfully  receive  man's 
devotions  ?  It  seemed  to  awaken  only  the  same  emotions,  which 
were  not  merely  pardonable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  pious,  in 
the  former  case :  why,  then,  forbidden  or  idolatrous  in  the  latter  ?* 

The  same  argument  which  applied  to  the  Saviour,  applied 

b  See  the  chapter  in  the  History  of  Chris-  j  rtu**f*tr  t«v«  *«/  it*  yp*^tznt  tuftri*i**t 
t unity  on  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  iii.  p.  486  et  '         /3i/J*»#Tif«»         <r* riwr*- 


seq.,  and  Didron,  Iconographie  Chreticnne 

c  0V  <rtf»  *»**T*V  l< t to  rr,  ret,  tiXk' 

Wx«»i'£»  4t»v  rtit  »£*tuv*t  r*^**.—  Joann. 
Damascen,  Orat.  de  Imag.  1. 

d  This  argument  is  urged  by  Gregory 
II.  in  his  epistle  to  Germanus  at  great 


tap.it.  —  Epist.  ad  Joann.  Episc.  Synad. 
They  argued  that  this  was  an  argument 
for  Christ's  real  humanity  against  the 
Docetic  sects.  Their  favourite  authority 
was  Basil :  £  y*£  i  Xiyt  rnt  «Vr«g<«f  im 
rr;  itKtr,:  T«f<rri)»/,  rmZ'rm  y£*Qn  ftwrZt* 


length:  "  Knarrent  ilia  et  per  voces,  et     it*   (upnetmt    it/**u*t.     So  also  Joann 
]ier  litems,  et   per  pictures."    So  Ger-     Damasc. :  fcri{  rn  a*#ji  »  Xiyn,  rwn 
manus :  *rt{  it*  rnt  ikntn  *\wtt-     t\*tit  n  tUin. 
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with  still  greater  force  to  those  merely  human  beings,  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  apostles,  the 
saints,  the  martyrs,  even  to  the  Virgin  herself.  Why  should 
not  their  histories  be  related  by  forms  and  colours,  as  well  as  by 
words?  It  was  but  presenting  the  same  truths  to  the  mind 
through  another  sense.  If  they  were  unduly  worshipped,  the 
error  was  in  the  hagiolatry  or  adoration  of  saints,  not  in  the 
adoration  of  the  image.  Pictures  were  but  the  books  of  the 
unlearned;  preachers  never  silent  of  the  glory  of  the  saints, 
and  instructing  with  soundless  voice  the  beholders,  and  so 
sanctifying  the  vision.  "  I  am  too  poor  to  possess  books,  I 
have  no  leisure  for  reading :  I  enter  the  church,  choked  with 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  glowing  colours  attract  my  sight 
and  delight  my  eyes,  like  a  flowery  meadow ;  and  the  glory  of 
God  steals  imperceptibly  into  my  soul.  I  gaze  on  the  fortitude 
of  the  martyr  and  the  crown  with  which  he  is  rewarded,  and 
the  fire  of  holy  emulation  kindles  within  me,  and  I  fall  down 
and  worship  God  through  the  martyr,  and  I  receive  salvation."  • 
Thus  argues  the  most  eloquent  defender  of  images,  betraying  in 
his  ingenious  argument  the  rudeness  of  the  arts,  and  the 
uncultivated  taste,  not  of  the  vulgar  alone.  It  is  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colours,  not  the  truth  or  majesty  of  the  design,  which 
enthralls  the  sight.  And,  so  in  general,  the  ruder  the  art  the 
more  intense  the  superstition.  The  perfection  of  the  fine  arts 
leads  rather  to  diminish  than  to  promote  such  superstition.  Not 
merely  does  the  cultivation  of  mind  required  for  their  higher 
execution,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  them,  imply  an  advanced 
state ;  but  the  idealism,  which  is  their  crowning  excellence,  in 
some  degree  unrealises  them,  and  creates  a  different  and  more 
exalted  feeling.  There  is  more  direct  idolatry  paid  to  the 
rough  and  ill-shapen  image,  or  the  flat,  unrelieved,  and  staring 
picture,— the  former  actually  clothed  in  gaudy  and  tinsel  orna- 
ments, the  latter  with  the  crown  of  gold  leaf  on  the  head,  and 
real  or  artificial  flowers  in  the  hand,— than  to  the  noblest  ideal 


*"«*»«;.  *«'  *nt  r£t  kyiZ*  npnf  iriytirti 

xoutai,  mat  t»i»  S^rn  aya^tvwai.  evt 
/3<0X*>»,  ob  iym  *p»t  t«»  kiatyvugt*' 

ttriifju  lis  ri  mini*  rZ»  im  7_  i .  rnt 

\x*\tirlmiy  iV-ri*  Axdtfgif  r«7t  Xtyispuut 
rvyTviylu.t*os .  ikitu  us         lt*»  rnt  y{*fn( 


ri  atftt,  »ai  **t  Xiift**  tph,    •  >'v  Sfetrn, 

xmi  kiXtifirttt  'umQlnn  rSt  4  v^f,  ti»Z. 
rtfiafteti  rhr  ».-<£-,-.■■<►  r«J  wajr^i,-,  t*f 

\\  ■>  .  ;>  '■  i  r  .  -ut,  t~k  T.ytvu,'i,  «tx,  <xl<rr*t 
TftffH v*u  ftit  ilO.  r»V  nr.  -  TV   '.• ,  xat  X«fc/5ar« 

ta»  rvrtip'w.— Joann.  Unnuircen.  de  Imag. 
Orat.  ii.  j>.  747. 
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statue,  or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the  magic  of  light  and 
shade.  They  are  not  the  fine  paintings  which  work  miracles, 
but  the  coarse  and  smoke-darkened  boards,  on  which  the  dim 
outline  of  form  is  hardly  to  be  traced.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  was  the  superstition  winch  required  the  images,  rather 
than  the  images  which  formed  the  superstition.  The  Cliristian 
mind  would  have  found  some  other  fetiche,  to  which  it  would 
have  attributed  miraculous  powers.  Reliques  would  have  been 
more  fervently  worshipped  and  endowed  with  more  transeendant 
powers,  without  the  adventitious  good,  the  familiarising  the 
mind  with  the  historic  truths  of  Script ure  or  even  the  legends 
of  Christian  martyrs,  winch  at  least  allayed  the  evil  of  the 
actual  idolatry.  Iconoclasm  left  the  worship  of  reliques,  and  other 
dubious  memorials  of  the  saints,  in  all  their  vigour ;  while  it 
struck  at  that  which,  after  all,  was  a  higher  kind  of  idolatry.  It 
aspired  not  to  elevate  the  general  mind  above  superstition,  but 
proscribed  only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  debasing,  form. 

Of  the  emperors  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Constantino, 
the  great  Iconoclasts,  the  only  historians  are  their  j£>uJj^ 
enemies.    That  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  of 
obscure  birth,  from  a  district,  or  rather  the  borders,  of  the  wild 
province  of  Isauria,  enhances  rather  than  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  his  character.    Among  the  adventurers  who  from 
time  to  time  rose  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  none  employed  less 
unworthy  means,  or  were  less  stained  with  crime,  than  Leo. 
Throughout  his  early  career  the  inimical  historians  are  over- 
awed by  involuntary  respect  for  his  great  military  and  Hta 
administrative  qualities.    He  had  been  employed  on  ter* 
various  dangerous  and  important  services,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  ruling  emperor,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shows  that  he 
was  already  designated-  by  the  public  voice  as  one  capable  of 
empire.    Justinian  II.  abandoned  him  with  a  few  troops,  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Alani ;  from  this  difficulty  he  extricated 
himself  with  consummate  courage  and  dexterity.    He  appears 
equally  distinguished  in  valour  and  in  craft.   In  the  most  trying 
situations  his  incomparable  address  is  as  prompt  as  decisive;  against 
treacherous  enemies  he  does  not  scruple  to  employ  treachery. 

The  elevation  of  an  active  and  enterprising  soldier  to  the 
throne  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the  times,  and  hailed  with 
general  applause.    The  first  measures  of  Leo  were  to  secure  the 
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tottering  empire  against  her  most  formidable  enemies  the 
Mohammedans,  who  were  encompassing  Constantinople  on 
every  side.  Never  had  the  Byzantine  Empire  been  exposed  to 
Buch  peril  as  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moslemah. 
Nothing  but  the  indefatigable  courage,  military  skill,  and  rest- 
less activity  of  Leo,  aided  by  the  new  invention  of  the  Greek 
tire,  saved  the  eastern  capital  from  falling  five  centuries  before 
its  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans/  There  can  be  no 
greater  praise  to  Leo  than  that  his  superstitious  subjects  saw 
nothing  less  than  the  manifest  interposition  of  the  tutelary 
Virgin  throughout  their  unexpected  deliverance. 

Leo  had  reigned  for  ten  years,  before  he  declared  his  hostility 
Ljopew-  to  image-worship.  But  his  persecuting  spirit  had 
ami  ben- He*,  betrayed  itself  in  the  compulsory  baptism  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Montanists  (probably  some  Manichean  sect  called  by 
that  ancient  name)  in  Constantinople.*  The  effect  of  these 
persecutions  was  not  encouraging.  The  Jews  secretly  washed 
off  the  contamination  of  baptism,  and  instead  of  fasting  before 
the  Holy  Communion,  polluted  its  sanctity,  if  they  did  not 
annul  its  blessings  by  eating  common  food.  The  Montanists 
burned  themselves  in  their  houses.  In  an  orthodox  emperor, 
however,  these  acts  would  have  passed  without  reprobation,  if 
not  with  praise. 

At  the  close  of  these  ten  years  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  Christen- 
Edict  against  dom  was  astounded  by  the  sudden  proscription  of  its 
image*.  common  religious  usages.  The  edict  came  forth,  in- 
terdicting all  worship  of  images.  Leo  was  immediately  asserted 
and  believed  to  be  as  hostile  to  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  reliques,  as  to  that  of  images.*1  In 
the  common  ear  the  emperor's  language  was  that  of  a  Jew  or 
a  Mohammedan,  and  fables  were  soon  current  that  the  impulse 
came  from  those  odious  quarters.  It  was  rumoured  that  while 
Leo  was  vet  an  obscure  Isaurian  youth  named  Conon,  two  Jews 
met  him  and  promised  him  the  empire  of  the  world  if  he  woidd 
grant  them  one  request :  this  was,  to  destroy  the  images 


f  Theophanes  passim. 
k  lb.,  p.  33(3. 

»u   ii  »»•»   yet*  wt»)   rr.t  r-£iT/»>i»  t£» 


I  Tflfmjjsii  ftaramv,    xn  W»T»l  Tttt  mylttt' 

J  Theoph.  p.  &2b. 
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throughout  Christendom.'  rrhey  bound  lum  by  an  oath  in  a 
Cliristian  church !  After  the  young  Conon  had  ascended  the 
throne,  lie  was  called  on  to  fulfil  his  solemn  vow.  The  proto- 
type of  the  Christian  Emperor  in  Iconoclasm  had  been  the 
Sultan  Yezid  of  Damascus.  Yezid  had  been  promised  by  a 
magician  a  reign  of  forty  years  over  the  Mohammedan  world 
on  the  single  condition  of  the  destruction  of  images.  God  had 
cut  off"  the  Mohammedan  in  the  beginning  of  his  impiety,  but 
Leo  only  followed  tins  sacrilegious  and  fatal  example.  His 
adviser  was  said  to  be  a  certain  Besor,  a  Syrian  renejrade  from 
Christianity,  deeply  imbued  with  Mohammedan  antipathies. 
The  real  motives  of  Leo  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Had 
the  rude  soldier  been  brought  up  in  a  simpler  Christianity 
among  the  mountains  of  his  native  Isauria  ?  Had  the  perpetual 
contrast  between  the  sterner  creed  and  plainer  worsliip  of 
Mohammedanism  and  the  paganised  Christianity  of  his  day 
led  lum  to  inquire  whether  tins  was  the  genuine  and  primitive 
religion  of  the  Gospel  ?  Had  he  felt  that  he  could  not  deny 
the  justice  of  the  charges  of  idolatry  so  prodigally  made  against 
liis  religion  by  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  so  become 
anxious  to  relieve  it  fro ai  this  imputation  ?  Had  he  foimd  his 
subjects,  instead  of  trusting,  in  their  imminent  danger  from  the 
Mohammedan  invasion,  to  their  own  arms,  discipline,  and  cou- 
rage, entirely  reposing  on  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  and  on  the  magic  influence  of  crosses  and  pictures  ? 
Did  he  Act  as  statesman,  general,  or  zealot,  he  pursued  his  aim 
with  inflexible  resolution,  though  not  in  the  first  instance  without 
some  caution. 

For  the  war  which  the  emperor  declared  against  the  images 
did  not  at  first  command  their  destruction.  The  first  *j>.  nc. 
edict  proliibited  the  worship,  but  only  the  worsliip,  of  all  statues 
and  pictures  which  represented  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints.  The  statues  and  those  pictures  which  hung  upon  the 
walls,  and  were  not  painted  upon  them,  were  to  be  raised  to  a 


1  And  this  was  the  emperor  whose  first 
religious  act  was  the  persecution  of  the 
.lows.  Neither  Pope  (Jregory  nor  any  of 
the  Western  writers,  nor  even  Thenphanes, 
the  earliest  Byzantine,  knew  anything  of 
this  story.    The  first  version  is  in  a  very 

VOL.  II. 


doubtful  oration  iwcribed  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus, passes  through  (ilycas  and  Con- 
stantine  Mnnasses,  till  the  fable  attains  its 
full  growth  in  Zonaras  and  Ccdrenus. 
Theophanes  given  the  story  of  the  Sultan 
Yezid. 
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greater  height,  so  as  not  to  receive  pious  kisses  or  other  marks 
of  adoration.k 

About  this  period  an  alarming  volcanic  eruption  took  place  in 
the  iEgean.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  dark  as  midnight,  the 
sea  and  the  adjacent  islands  strewn  with  showers  of  ashes  and  of 
stones.  A  new  Island  suddenly  arose  amid  this  awful  convul- 
sion. The  emperor  beheld  in  this  terrific  phenomenon  the 
divine  wrath,  and  attributed  it  to  his  patient  acquiescence  in  the 
idolatry  of  his  subjects.  The  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
placable adversaries  of  the  emperor  and  the  most  ardent  de- 
fenders of  image  worship,  beheld  God's  fearful  rebuke  against 
the  sacrilegious  imperial  edicts.™ 

The  first  edict  was  followed,  at  what  interval  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  by  a  second  of  far  greater  severity.  It  commanded 
the  total  destruction  of  all  images,"  the  whitewashing  the  walls 
of  the  churches.  But  if  the  first  edict  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  most  determined  aversion,  the  second  maddened  the 
image  worshippers,  the  mass  of  mankind,  including  most  of  the 
clergy  and  all  the  inonks,  to  absolute  fury.  In  the  capital  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  did  not  in  the  least  overawe  the  popu- 
lace. An  imperial  officer  had  orders  to  destroy  a  statue  of  the 
Saviour  in  a  part  of  Constantinople  called  Chalcopratia.  This 
image  was  renowned  for  its  miracles.  The  thronging  multitude, 
chiefly  of  women,  saw  with  horror  the  officer  mount  the  ladder. 
Thrice  he  struck  with  his  impious  axe  the  holy  countenance, 
wliich  had  so  benignly  looked  down  upon  them.  Heaven  inter- 
fered not,  as  no  doubt  they  expected ;  but  the  women  seized  the 
ladder,  threw  down  the  officer,  and  beat  lum  to  death  with 
clubs.    The  emperor  sent  an  armed  guard  to  suppress  the  tu- 


*  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  earlier 
edict*  of  the  Iconoclastic  emperors  are  ex- 
tant. It  is  doubtful,  and  of  course  obsti- 
nately disputed,  whether  Leo  condescended 
to  require  the  sanction  of  any  council  or 
synod,  or  of  any  number  of  bishops.—  Walch, 
p.  229. 

■  The  chronology  of  these  events  is  in 
the  highest  degree  obscure.  Baronius, 
Mnimbourg,  the  I'ngis,  Spanheim,  Basnage, 
Walch,  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  them 
in  natural  and  regular  sequence.  The 
cement  of  the  actual  strife  in  the 


tenth  year  of  Leo's  reign  gives  one  certain 
date,  A.D.  72G.    The  death  of  Tope  tire- 


gory  II.  another,  A.D.  731.  The  great 
difficulty  is  the  time  at  which  the  second 
more  severe  edict  followed  the  first.  Some 
place  it  as  late  as  TM  ;  but  it  had  mani- 
festly been  issued  before  the  first  epUtle  of 
Gregory.  It  seems  to  me  as  clear  that 
it  preceded  the  tumult  at  Constantinople, 
which  arose  from  an  attempt  to  destroy 
an  image;  but  destruction  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  commanded  by  the  earlier  and 
milder  edict. 

■  Ana8tasius  adds  that  they  were  to  be 
bumed  in  the  most  public  place  in  the 
different  cities.— Vit.  Greg.  II. 
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mult ;  a  frightful  massacre  took  place.  But  the  slain  were  looked 
upon,  8ome  were  afterwards  worshipped,  as  martyrs  in  the  holy 
cause.  In  religious  insurrections  that  which  with  one  party  is 
suppression  of  rebellion,  with  the  other  is  persecution.  Leo  be- 
comes, in  the  orthodox  liistories,  little  better  than  a  Saracen ; 
the  pious  were  punished  with  mutilations,  scourgings,  exile,  con- 
fiscation; the  schools  of  learning  were  closed,  a  magnificent 
library  burned  to  the  ground.  This  last  is  no  doubt  a  fable ; 
and  the  cruelties  of  Leo  were  at  least  told  with  the  darkest 
colouring.  Even  liis  successes  in  war  were  ingeniously  turned 
to  his  condemnation.  The  failure  of  the  Saracens  in  an  attack 
on  Nicea  was,  as  usual,  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Virgin,  not  to  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  garrison.  The  Virgin 
was  content  with  the  death  of  a  soldier  who  had  dared  to  tlirow 
down  and  trample  on  her  statue.  She  had  appeared  to  him  and 
foretold  his  death.  The  next  day  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  liis 
brains  were  beat  out  by  a  stone  from  a  mangonel.  But  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Virgin  did  not  therefore  withdraw  her  tute- 
lary protection  from  the  city.  Nicea  escaped,  though  Leo, 
besides  liis  disrespect  for  images,  is  likewise  charged  with  doubt- 
ing the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Nor  did  this  open  resistance  take  place  in  Constantinople 
alone.  A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Greece  and 
in  the  JEge&n  islands.  A  fleet  was  armed,  a  new  emperor, 
one  Cosma8,  proclaimed,  and  Constantinople  menaced  by  the 
rebels.  The  fleet,  however,  was  scattered  and  destroyed  by 
ships  which  discharged  the  Greek  fire :  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, the  leaders  either  fell  or  were  executed,  along  with  the 
usurper.0  The  monks  here,  and  throughout  the  empire,  the 
champions  of  this  as  of  every  other  superstition,  were  the 
instigators  to  rebellion.  Few  monasteries  were  without  some 
wonder-working  image ;  the  edict  struck  at  once  at  their  in- 
fluence, their  interest,  their  pride,  their  most  profound  religious 
feelings. 

But  the  more  eminent  clergy  were  likewise  at  first  almost 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  emperor.  Constantino, 
bishop  of  Nacolia,  indeed,  is  branded  as  his  adviser.  Another 
bishop,  Theodosius,  son  of  Apsimarus,  Metropolitan  of  Ephesus, 


°  Theoph.  Chronograph.,  p.  029. 
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is  named  as  entering  into  the  war  against  images.  But  almost 
for  the  first  time  the  bishops  of  the  two  Homes,  Germanus  of 
Constantinople,  and  Pope  Gregory  II.,  were  united  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  Leo  attempted  to  win  Germanus  to  liis  views,  but  the 
aged  patriarch  (he  was  now  95  years  old)  calmly  but  resolutely 
resisted  the  arguments,  the  promises,  the  menaces  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  II.,  as  leading  to  more  important 
results,  demands  more  rigid  scrutiny.  The  Byzantine  historians 
represent  him  as  proceeding,  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  emperor  to  image  worship,  to  an  act  of  direct  revolt, 
as  prohibiting  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  Italian  province.* 
Tliis  was  beyond  the  power,  probably  beyond  the  courage,  of 
Gregory.  The  great  results  of  the  final  separation  of  the  West 
from  the  inefficient  and  inglorious  sovereignty  of  the  East  might 
excuse  or  palliate,  if  he  had  foreseen  them,  the  disloyalty  of 
Pope  Gregory  to  Leo.  But  it  would  be  to  estimate  liis  pohtical 
and  religious  sagacity  too  lugldy  to  endow  him  with  this  gift  of 
ambitious  prophecy,  to  suppose  hiin  anticipating  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  Latin  Christianity  when  it  shoidd  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  East.  Like  most  ordinary  minds,  and,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  Ins  letters,  Gregory's  was  a  very  ordinary  mind,  ho 
was  merely  governed  by  the  circumstances  and  passions  of  his 
time  without  the  least  foreknowledge  of  the  result  of  Ids  actions. 

oSSTiy'u  ^etter  °^  P°Pe  Gregory  to  the  emperor  is  arrogant 

a.p.729.  without  dignity,  dogmatic  without  persuasiveness;  in 
the  stronger  part  of  the  argument  far  inferior,  both  in  skill  and 
ingenuity,  to  that  of  the  aged  Germanus,  or  the  writer  who 
guided  his  pen.4  The  strange  mistakes  in  the  history  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  the  still  stranger  interpretations  of  the  New,  the 
loose  legends  winch  are  advanced  as  history,  give  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  times.  As  a  great  public  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  the  whole  Christian  world  by  liim  who  aspired 
to  be  the  first  ecclesiastic,  we  might  be  disposed  to  question  its 
authenticity,  if  it  were  not  avouched  by  the  full  evidence  in  its 
favour  and  its  agreement  with  all  the  events  of  the  period.  After 
some  praise  of  the  golden  promise  of  orthodoxy,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Leo  on  ascending  the  throne,  and  in  Ins  conduct  up  to  a 


P  Theophanes,  followed  by  the  later 
writers. 

1  Compare  the  two  letters  of  Germanus 


to  John  of  Synnada,  and  to  Thomas  of 
Claudiopolis.— Cone.  Nic  ii.  sess.  it. 
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certain  period,  the  Pope  proceeds,  "  For  ten  years  you  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  images  winch  you  now  denounce  as  idols,  and 
whose  total  destruction  and  abolition  you  command  Not  the 
faithful  only  but  infidels  are  scandalised  at  your  impiety.  Clirist 
has  condemned  those  who  offend  one  of  his  little  ones,  you  fear 
not  to  offend  the  whole  world.  You  say  that  God  has  forbidden 
the  worship  of  things  made  with  hands ;  who  worships  them  ? 
Why,  as  emperor  and  head  of  Christendom,  have  you  not  con- 
sulted the  wise  ?  The  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  the  six  councils, 
you  treat  with  equal  contempt.  These  are  the  coarse  and  rude 
arguments  suited  to  a  coarse  and  rude  mind  like  yours,  but  they 
contain  the  truth."  Gregory  then  enters  at  length  into  the 
Mosaic  interdiction  of  idolatry.  "  The  idols  of  the  Gentiles  only 
were  forbidden  in  the  commandment,  not  suoh  images  as  tho 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  or  the  ornaments  made  by  Bezaleel  to 
the  glory  of  God"  It  is  impossible  without  irreverence  to  trans- 
late the  argument  of  the  Pope,  from  the  partial  vision  of  God  to 
Moses  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus.*  What  follows,  if  on 
less  dangerous  ground,  is  hardly  less  strange.  "Where  tho 
body  is,  says  our  Lord,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  toge- 
ther. The  body  is  Christ,  the  eagles  the  religious  men  who 
flew  from  all  quarters  to  behold  liim.  When  they  beheld  him 
they  made  a  picture  of  him.  Not  of  him  alone,  they  made 
pictures  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  of  Stephen,  and  of 
all  the  martyrs ;  and  so  having  done,  they  disseminated  them 
throughout  the  world  to  receive  not  worship  but  reverence." 
Was  this  ignorance  in  Gregory,  or  effrontery  ?  He  then  appeals 
to  the  likeness  of  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus,  long  of  Edessa. 
"  God  the  Father  cannot  be  painted,  as  Ins  form  is  not  known. 
Were  it  known  and  painted,  would  you  call  that  an  idol  ?"  The 
pope  appeals  to  the  tears  of  devotion  which  he  liimself  has  shed 
while  gazing  on  the  statue  of  St.  Peter.  He  denies  that  tho 
Catholics  worship  wood  and  stone,  these  are  memorials  only  in- 
tended to  awaken  pious  feelings.*  They  adore  them  not  as  gods, 


f  44  Si  videris  me,  morieris ;  sod  aaeende 
per  foramen  petrse  et  videbis  posteriora 
mea."  Gregory  no  doabt  understood  this 
in  an  awfully  mysterious  sense,  but  not 
without  a  materialising  tendency.  The 
whole  Godhead  was  revealed  in  Christ, 
44  nostrarum  generation um  aetate  in  no- 


vissimis  temporibus  manifestum  seipsam, 
et  posteriora  simul  et  anteriora  perfecte 
nobis  ostendit." 

■  »u  XeLT^ivrixZf  JiXXm  rx,trizZ(,  41  noti 
latrii  scd  habit udine."  This  is  the  inva- 
riable distinction. 
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for  in  them  they  have  no  hope,  they  only  employ  their  inter- 
cession. "  Go,"  he  then  breaks  out  in  this  contemptuous  tone, 
"  Go  into  a  school  where  children  are  learning  their  letters  and 
proclaim  yourself  a  destroyer  of  images,  they  would  all  throw 
their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  you  would  thus  be  taught  by 
these  foolish  ones  what  you  refuse  to  learn  from  the  wise."  (It 
might  be  asked  what  weU-instructed  children  now  would  say  to 
a  pope  who  mistook  Hezekiah  (called  Uzziah)  for  a  wicked  king, 
liis  destroying  the  brazen  serpent  for  an  act  of  impiety,  and 
asserted  that  David  placed  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  Temple.) 
"  You  boast  that  as  Hezekiah  after  800  years  cast  out  the  brazen 
serpent  from  the  temple,  so  after  800  years  you  have  cast  out 
the  idols  from  the  churches.  Hezekiah  truly  was  your  brother, 
as  self-willed,  and,  like  thee,  daring  to  offer  violence  to  the 
priests  of  God."  "With  the  power  given  me  by  St.  Peter," 
proceeds  Gregory,  "  I  could  inflict  punishment  upon  thee,  but 
since  thou  hast  heaped  a  curse  on  thyself,  I  leave  thee  to  endure 
it"  The  pope  returns  to  his  own  edification  while  beholding 
the  pictures  and  images  in  the  churches.  The  passage  is  of 
interest,  as  showing  the  usual  subjects  of  these  paintings.  "  The 
miracles  of  the  Lord ;  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus 
on  her  breast,  surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels ;  the  Ijast  Supj>er ; 
the  liaising  of  Lazarus;  the  miracles  of  giving  sight  to  the 
blind ;  the  curing  the  paralytic  and  the  leper ;  the  feeding  the 
multitudes  in  the  desert ;  the  transfiguration ;  the  crucifixion, 
burial,  resurrection,  ascension  of  Christ ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought, 
doubtless  as  typifying  the  Redeemer's  death,  a  most  pathetic 
subject"  The  pope  then  reproaches  Leo  for  not  consulting  the 
aged  and  venerable  Germanus,  and  for  listening  rather  to  that 
Ephesian  fool  the  son  of  Apsimarus.  The  wise  influence  of  Ger- 
manus had  persuaded  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constans,  to  sum- 
mon the  sixth  council.  There  the  emperor  had  declared  that 
he  would  sit,  a  humble  hearer,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
prelates,  and  to  banish  those  whom  they  condemned.  "  If  his 
father  had  erred  from  the  faith  he  would  be  the  first  to  anathe- 
matise him."  So  met  the  sixth  council.  "  The  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  in  the  province  of  the  bishops  not  of  the  emperor : 
as  the  prelates  should  abstain  from  affairs  of  state,  so  princes 
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from  those  of  the  Church." 1  "  Yon  demand  a  council : — revoke 
your  edicts,  cease  to  destroy  images,  a  council  will  not  be 
needed."  Gregory  then  relates  the  insult  to  the  image  of  the 
Saviour  in  Constantinople.  "  Not  only  those  who  were  present 
at  that  sacrilegious  scene,  but  even  the  barbarians  had  revenged 
themselves  on  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  which  had  before  been 
received  in  Italy  with  great  honour.  Hence  the  invasion  of  the 
Lombards,  their  occupation  of  Ravenna,  their  menaces  that  they 
would  advance  and  seize  Rome.  "It  is  your  own  folly  which 
has  disabled  you  from  defending  Rome ;  and  you  would  terrify 
HA  and  tlireaten  to  send  to  Rome  and  break  in  pieces  the  statue 
of  St  Peter,  and  carry  away  Pope  Gregory  in  chains,  as  Con- 
stans  did  his  predecessor  Martin.  Knowest  thou  not  that  the 
popes  have  been  the  barrier-wall  between  the  East  and  the 
West — the  mediators  of  peace  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  contest. 
I  have  but  to  retire  four-and-twenty  miles  into  Campania,  and 
you  may  as  well  follow  the  winds.  The  officer  who  persecuted 
Pope  Martin  was  cut  off  in  his  sins  ;  Martin  in  exile  was  a  saint, 
and  miracles  are  performed  at  his  tomb  in  the  Chersonese. 
Would  that  I  might  share  the  fate  of  Martin.  But,  for  the 
statue  of  St  Peter,  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  esteem 
as  a  god  on  earth,  the  whole  West  would  take  a  terrible  revenge." 
I  have  but  to  retire  and  despise  your  threats ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  I  shall  be  guiltless  of  the  blood  that  will  l>e  shed ;  on  your 
head  it  will  fall.  May  God  instil  his  fear  into  your  heart !  May 
I  soon  receive  letters  announcing  your  conversion!  May  the 
Saviour  dwell  in  your  heart,  drive  away  those  who  urge  you  to 
these  scandals,  and  restore  peace  to  the  world !"  v 

If  Gregory  expected  this  expostulatory  and  defiant  epistle  to 
work  any  change  in  Leo,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  In 
a  subsequent,  but  shorter  letter,  he  attempted  to  appal  second  letter, 
the  emperor  by  the  great  names  of  Gregory  the  Wonder-worker, 


1  "  Scis  sanctsc  ecclesire  dogmata  non 
itnperatoruni  esse,  sed  pontificum :  idcirco 
ecclesiis  propositi  sunt  pontifical  a  reipub- 
li«e  negotiis  abstinent**,  et  imperatores 
ergo  similiter  ab  ecclesiasticis  abstineant, 
et  quae  si  hi  ommissa  aunt,  capeasant." 
This  was  new  doctrine  in  the  East. 

*  14  Quam  omnia  Occidentis  regna,  velut 
Deum  terrestrem  habent."  This  looks 
something  like  idolatry. 

r  Gregory  alludes  with  triumph  to  his 


conquest  over  the  northern  kings,  who  are 
submitting  to  baptism  from  the  hands  of 
his  missionary,  9.  Boniface.  "  Nos  viam 
ingredimur  in  extremos  occidentis  regiones 
versus  illos,  qui  sanctum  baptisma  efflagi- 
tant.  Cum  enim  illuc  episcopos  misisscm, 
et  sanctse  ccclesia;  nostra  clericos,  nondum 
adducti  sunt  ut  capita  sun  inclinarent  et 
baptizarentur  eorum  principes,  quod  eiop- 
tcut,  ut  eorum  sim  susceptor." 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  of  Basil,  and  of 
Clirysostom,  to  whose  authority  he  appealed  as  sanctioning  the 
worship  of  images.  He  held  up  the  pious  examples  of  those 
obedient  sons  of  the  Church,  Constantino  the  Great,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  Valentinian  the  Great,  and  Constantine  who  held  the 
sixth  council.  "  What  are  our  churches  but  things  made  with 
hands,  of  stone,  wood,  straw,  clay,  lime  ?  but  they  are  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  saints,  the  passion 
of  the  Lord,  his  glorious  mother,  his  apostles.  On  these  pictures 
men  spend  their  whole  fortunes;  and  men  and  women,  with 
newly-baptised  children  in  their  arms,  and  grown  up  youths 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come,  and,  pointing  out  these  his- 
tories, lift  up  their  minds  and  hearts  to  God."  The  pope  renews 
his  earnest  admonitions  to  the  emperor  to  obey  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  in  all  spiritual  things.  "You  persecute  us  and 
afflict  us  with  a  worldly  and  carnal  arm.  We,  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  can  but  send  a  devil  to  humble  you,  to  detiver  you 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
spirit.  Why,  you  ask,  have  not  the  councils  commanded  image- 
worship  ?  Why  have  they  not  commanded  us  to  eat  and  drink  ?" 
(Images,  Gregory  seems  to  have  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
spiritual  as  food  to  the  corporeal  life.)  "Images  have  been 
borne  by  bishops  to  councils ;  no  religious  man  goes  on  a  pil- 
grimage without  an  image."  "  Write  to  all  the  world  that 
Gregory,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, are  in  error  concerning  images;  cast  the  blame 
on  us,  who  have  received  from  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose." 

When  Gregory  addressed  these  letters  to  the  Emperor  Leo, 
the  tumult  in  Constantinople,  the  first  public  act  of  rebellion 
against  Iconoclasm,  had  taken  place ;  but  the  aged  Bishop  Ger- 
Degmiation  manus  was  not  yet  degraded  from  his  see.  Germanus, 
ofoermanua.  j^^er  temper  and  more  skilfid  argument,  had  de- 
fended the  images  of  the  East.*  Before  his  death  he  was  de- 
a.d.  731.  posed  or  compelled  to  retire  from  his  see.  He  died 
most  probably  in  peace,  his  extreme  age  may  well  account 
for  his  death.  His  personal  ill-treatment  by  the  emperor  is 
the  legend  of  a  later  age  to  exalt  him  into  a  martyr.* 

«  Compare  his  letters  iu  Mami,  in  the  report  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea. 
•  Cedrenus,  iv.  3. 
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But  these  two  powerful  prelates  were  not  the  only  champions 
of  their  cause,  whose  writings  made  a  strong  impression  on  their 
age.  It  is  singular  that  the  most  admired  defender  of  images 
in  the  East,  was  a  subject  not  of  the  emperor  but  of  the  Moham- 
medan sultan.  John  of  Damascus  was  famed  as  the  John  of 
most  learned  man  in  the  East,  and  it  may  show  either  l*nuwtlw- 
the  tolerance,  the  ignorance,  or  the  contempt  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  these  Christian  controversies,  that  writings  which 
became  celebrated  all  over  the  East,  should  issue  from  one  01 
their  capital  cities,  Damascus.* 

The  ancestors  of  John,  according  to  his  biographer,  when  Da- 
mascus fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  had  almost  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  Christianity.  They  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  conquerors,  and  were  employed  in  judicial  offices  of  trust 
and  dignity,  to  administer  no  doubt  the  Christian  law  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan.  His  father,  besides  tliis  honour- 
able rank,  had  amassed  great  wealth ;  all  this  he  devoted  to  the 
redemption  of  Christian  slaves,  on  whom  he  bestowed  their 
freedom.  John  was  the  reward  of  these  pious  actions.  John 
was  made  a  child  of  light  immediately  on  his  birth.  This,  as 
liis  biographer  intimates,  was  an  affair  of  some  difficulty  and 
required  much  courage.  The  father  was  anxious  to  keep  his 
son  aloof  from  the  savage  habits  of  war  and  piracy,  to  which  the 
youth  of  Damascus  were  addicted,  and  to  devote  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  Saracen  pirates  of  the  sea-shore, 
neighbouring  to  Damascus,  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  brought 
in  Christian  captives  from  all  quarters.  A  monk  named  Cosmas 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  freebooters. 
He  was  set  apart  for  death,  when  his  executioners,  Christian 
slaves  no  doubt,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  his  intercession 
with  the  Redeemer.  The  Saracens  inquired  of  Cosmas  who  ho 
was.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  the  dignity  of  a  priest,  he  was 
a  simple  monk,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  father  of  John  was 
standing  by,  and  asked,  not  without  wonder,  how  one  already 
dead  to  the  world  could  weep  so  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  life  ? 
The  monk  answered,  that  he  did  not  weep  for  his  life,  but  for 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  would  be  buried  with  him  in 
the  grave.    He  then  recounted  all  his  attainments :  he  was  a 


*  Vit.  Joann.  Damasccni,  prc6xed  to  his  work*. 
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proficient  in  rhetoric,  logic,  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Plato,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  music,  and  in  astronomy.  From  astronomy  he  had  risen  to 
the  mysteries  of  theology,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  divinity  of 
the  Greeks.  He  could  not  but  lament  that  he  was  to  die  with- 
out leaving  an  heir  to  his  vast  patrimony  of  science,  to  die  an 
unprofitable  servant  who  had  wasted  his  talent.  The  father  of 
John  begged  the  life  of  the  monk  from  the  Saracen  governor, 
gave  him  at  once  his  freedom,  placed  him  in  his  family,  and 
confided  to  liim  the  education  of  liis  son.  The  pupil  in  time  ex- 
hausted all  the  acquirements  of  his  teacher.  The  monk  assured 
the  father  of  John  that  his  son  surpassed  himself  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  Cosmas  entreated  to  be  dismissed,  that  he  might 
henceforth  dedicate  himself  to  that  higher  philosophy,  to  which 
the  youthful  John  had  pointed  his  way.  He  retired  to  the 
desert,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  where  he  would  have  closed 
his  days  in  peace,  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  take  on  himself 
the  Bishopric  of  Maiuma. 

The  attainments  of  the  young  John  of  Damascus  commanded 
the  veneration  of  the  Saracens ;  he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to 
accept  an  office  of  still  higher  trust  and  dignity  than  that  held 
by  his  father.  As  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  became  more 
violent,  John  of  Damascus  entered  the  field  against  the  emperor. 
His  tliree  orations  in  favour  of  image-worship  were  disseminated 
with  the  utmost  activity  throughout  Christendom. 

The  biographer  of  John  brings  a  charge  of  base  and  trea- 
cherous revenge  against  the  emperor.  It  is  one  of  those  legends 
of  wluch  the  monkish  East  is  so  fertile,  and  cannot  be  traced, 
even  in  allusion,  to  any  document  earlier  than  the  life  of  John. 
Leo  having  obtained,  through  his  emissaries,  one  of  John's  cir- 
cular epistles  in  his  own  handwriting,  caused  a  letter  to  be 
forged,  containing  a  proposal  from  John  of  Damascus  to  betray 
his  native  city  to  the  Cliristians.  The  emperor,  with  specious 
magnanimity,  sent  this  letter  to  the  sultan.  The  indignant  Mo- 
hammedan ordered  the  guilty  hand  of  John  to  be  cut  off,  a  mild 
punishment  for  such  a  treason !  John  entreated  that  the  hand 
might  \ye  restored  to  him,  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
prayed,  fell  asleep,  and  woke  with  his  hand  as  before.  The 
miracle  convinced  the  sultan  of  his  innocence :  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  place  of  honour.    But  John  yearned  for  monastic  retire- 
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ment.  He  too  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba.  There 
a  severe  abbot  put  his  humility  and  his  obedience  to  the  sternest 
test*  He  was  sent  in  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  uttire  to 
sell  baskets  in  the  market-place  of  Damascus,  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  appear  in  the  dignity  of  office,  and  to  vend  this 
poor  ware  at  exorbitant  prices.  As  a  penance  for  an  act  of 
kindness  to  a  dying  brother,  he  was  set  to  clean  the  filth  from 
all  the  cells  of  his  brethren.  An  opportune  vision  rebuked  the 
abbot  for  thus  wasting  the  splendid  talents  of  liis  inmate.  Jolrn 
was  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  religious  poetry,  wliich  was 
greatly  admired,  and  to  his  theologic  arguments  in  defence  of 
images. 

The  fame  of  this  wonder  of  his  age  rests  chiefly  on  these 
writings,  of  which  the  extensive  popularity  attests  their  power 
over  the  minds  of  his  readers.  His  courage  in  opposing  the 
emperor,  and  in  asserting  the  superior  authority  of  the  Church 
in  all  ecclesiastic  affairs,  considering  that  he  was  secure  either 
in  Damascus  or  in  his  monastery  and  a  subject  of  the  Saracemc 
kingdom,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  The  three  fa-  orations 
mous  orations  repeat,  with  but  slight  variations,  each  of  JohD* 
after  the  other,  the  same  arguments;  some  the  ordinary  and 
better  arguments  for  the  practice,  expressed  with  greater  inge- 
nuity and  elegance  than  by  the  other  writers  of  the  day,  occa- 
sionally with  surpassing  force  and  beauty,  not  without  a  liberal 
admixture  of  irrelevant  and  puerile  matter ;  the  same  invectives 
against  his  opponents,  as  if  by  refusing  to  worship  the  images  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints,  they  refused  to  worship  the 
venerable  beings  themselves.  Pictures  are  great  standing  me- 
morials of  triumph  over  the  devil;  whoever  destroys  these 
memorials  is  a  friend  of  the  devil ;  to  reprove  material  images 
is  Manicheism,  as  betraying  the  hatred  of  matter  which  is  the 
first  tenet  of  that  odious  heresy.  It  was  a  kind  of  Docetism, 
too,  asserting  the  unreality  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour.  At  the 
close  of  each  oration  occurs  almost  the  same  citation  of  authori- 
ties, not  omitting  the  memorable  one  of  the  Hermit,  who  was 
assailed  by  the  demon  of  uncleanness.  The  demon  offered  to 
leave  the  holy  man  at  rest  if  he  would  cease  to  worship  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  The  hard-pressed  hermit  made  the  rash 
vow,  but  in  his  distress  of  mind  communicated  his  secret  to  a 
famous  abbot,  his  spiritual  adviser.    "  Better,"  said  the  abbot, 
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"  that  you  should  vi*it  every  brothel  in  the  town,  than  abstain 

mr  V 

from  the  worship  of  the  holy  image." 

The  third  oration  concludes  with  a  copious  list  of  miracles 
wrought  by  certain  images  ;  an  argument  more  favourable  to 
an  incredulous  adversary,  as  showing  the  wretched  superstition 
into  which  the  worship  of  images  had  degenerated  aii(J  as  tend- 
ing to  fix  the  accusation  of  idolatry. 

From  the  death  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  the  history  of  Iconoclasm 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  East,  until  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
interfered  to  regulate  the  worsliip  of  images  in  the  Transalpine 
parts  of  Europe.  Gregory  EEL,  the  successor  of  Gregory  EL, 
whose  pontificate  filled  up  the  remaining  years  of  Leo's  reign, 
inflexibly  pursued  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor.  In  the 
West,  all  power,  almost  all  pretension  to  power,  excepting  over 
Sicily  and  Calabria,  expired  with  Leo  ;c  and  this  independence 
partly  arose  out  of,  and  was  immeasurably  strengthened  by,  the 
faithful  adherence  of  the  West  to  image  worsliip  ;  but  the  revolt 
or  alienation  of  Italy  from  the  Eastern  empire  will  occupy  a 
later  chapter  in  Christian  history. 

Leo  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantino.  The  name  by 
Constantino  which  this  emperor  was  known  is  a  perpetual  testimony 
copronymu..  to  thQ  ]mtred  of  a  large  part  of  his  subjects.  Even  in 
his  infancy  he  was  believed  to  have  shown  a  natural  aversion  to 
holy  things,  and  in  his  baptism  to  have  defiled  the  font.  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus  sounded  to  Greek  ears  as  a  constant  taunt 
against  his  filthy  and  sacrilegious  character. 

The  accession  of  Constantino,  although  he  had  already  been 
a.d.741.  acknowledged  for  twenty  years,  with  his  father,  as 
joint-emperor,  met  formidable  resistance.  The  contest  for  the 
throne  was  a  strife  between  the  two  religious  parties  which 
divided  the  empire.  During  the  absence  of  Constantine,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Saracens,  a  sudden  and  dangerous  insur- 
rection placed  his  brother-in-law,  Artavasdus,  on  the  throne. 
Constantinople  was  gained  to  the  party  of  the  usurper  by 
treachery.  The  city  was  induced  to  submit  to  Artavasdus  only 
by  a  rumour,  industriously  propagated  aud  generally  believed, 
of  the  death  of  Constantine.  The  emperor  on  one  occasion  had 
been  in  danger  of  surprise,  and  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  liis 


c  Leo  died  June,  741.    Gregory  III.  in  the  same  year. 
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horses.  Iii  the  capital,  as  throughout  Greece  and  the  European 
part  of  the  Empire,  the  triumph  of  Artavasdus  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  the  images.  Anastasius,  the  dastard  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  as  he  had  been  the  slave  of  Leo,  now  became 
the  slave  of  the  usurper,  and  worshipped  images  with  the  same 
zeal  with  which  he  had  destroyed  them.  He  had  been  the 
principal  actor  in  the  deception  of  the  people  by  the  forged 
letters  which  announced  the  death  of  Constantino.  He  plunged 
with  more  desperate  recklessness  into  the  party  of  Artavasdus. 
The  monks,  and  all  over  whom  they  had  influence,  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  usurper ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  loyal 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Leo,  or  from  their  confidence  in  the 
vigorous  character  of  Constantine  and  attachment  to  the  legiti- 
mate succession,  from  indifference  or  aversion  to  image-worship, 
still  wavered,  and  submitted,  rather  than  clamorously  rejoiced 
in  the  coronation  of  A_rtavasdus.  The  Patriarch  came  forward, 
seized  the  crucifix  from  the  altar,  and  swore  by  the  Crucified 
that  Constantine  had  assured  him  that  it  was  but  folly  to 
worship  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  a  mere  man, 
that  the  Virgin  Mother  had  borne  him,  but  as  Ins  own  mother 
Mary  had  borne  himself.  The  furious  people  at  once  proclaimed 
the  deposition  of  Constantine,  no  doubt  to  the  great  triumph  of 
the  image-worshippers.  Besor,  the  renegade  counsellor  of  Leo, 
to  whom  popular  animosity  attributed  the  chief  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  images,  fell  in  the  first  conflict. 

But  Constantine  Copronymus  with  the  religious  opinions  in- 
herited the  com-age,  the  military  abilities,  and  the  popularity 
with  the  army  winch  had  distinguished  Ins  father  Leo.  After 
some  vicissitudes,  a  battle  took  place  near  Ancyra,  fought  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  civil  and  religious  war.  The  historian  ex- 
presses his  horror  that,  among  Cliristians,  fathers  should  thus 
be  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  their  children,  brothers  of 
brothers.*1  Constantine  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  siege 
of  the  capital.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  after  having 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  Constantinople  was  taken. 
Artavasdus  escaped  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  captured,  and 
brought  in  chains  before  the  conqueror.  An  unsuccessful  usurper 
risks  his  life  on  the  hazard  of  his  enterprise.    It  is  difficult  to 


J  Theophanes  m  loco. 
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decide  whether  the  practice  of  blinding,  instead  of  putting  to 
death  in  such  cases,  was  a  concession  to  Christian  humanity. 
The  other  common  alternative  of  shutting  up  the  rival  for  the 
throne  in  a  monastery  and  disqualifying  him  for  empire  by  the 
tonsure,  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  Constantine,  nor  would  it 
have  been  safe,  considering  the  general  hatred  of  the  monks  to 
the  emperor.  Artavasdus  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes ; 
it  was  wanton  cruelty  afterwards  to  expose  him,  with  his  sons 
and  principal  adherents,  during  the  races  in  the  Hippodrome,  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people. 

Constantine  was  a  soldier,  doubtless  of  a  fierce  temper;  the 
blinding  and  mutilation  of  many,  the  beheading  a  few  of  his 
enemies,  the  abandonment  of  the  houses  of  the  citizens  to  the 
plunder  of  his  troops,  was  the  natural  course  of  Byzantine  revo- 
lution ;  and  these  cruelties  have  no  doubt  lost  nothing  in  the 
dark  representations  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  the  only  his- 
torians of  the  times.  But  they  suffered  as  rebels  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  not  as  image-worshippers.  The  fate  of  the 
Patriarch  Anastasius  was  the  most  extraordinary.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  he  was  led  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail, 
through  the  city ;  and  after  all  this  mutilation  and  insult,  for 
which,  considering  his  tergiversation  and  impudent  mendacity, 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  compassion ;  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
Patriarchal  dignity.  The  clergy  in  the  East  had  never  been 
arrayed  in  the  personal  sanctity  which,  in  ordinary  occasions, 
a.v.  743.  they  possessed  in  the  West ;  but  could  Constantine 
have  any  other  object  in  tliis  act  than  the  degradation  of  the 
whole  order  in  public  estimation  ? 

For  ten  years  Constantine  refrained  from  any  stronger  mea- 
sures against  image-worship.  The  overthrow  of  Artavasdus  no 
doubt  threw  that  large  party  of  time-servers,  the  worshippers  of 
the  will  of  the  emperor,  on  his  side.  His  known  severity  of 
character  would  impress  even  his  more  fanatical  opponents  with 
awe  ;  many  images  would  vanish  again,  as  it  were,  of  their  own 
accord ;  even  the  monks  might  observe  some  prudence  in  their 
resistance.  During  these  ten  years  Constantine  had  secured  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire  against  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  and 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  North.  His  throne  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  birth  of  an  heir.  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  travelled  from  west  to  east,  spread  from 
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Calabria  to  Sicily,  and  throughout  great  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  popular  mind,  and  even  the  government,  must  have  been 
fully  occupied  by  its  ravages.  The  living,  it  is  said,  scarcely 
sufficed  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  gardens  within  the  city,  and  tho 
vineyards  without,  were  turned  into  a  vast  cemetery.  Tho 
image-worshippers  beheld  in  this  visitation  the  vengeance  of 
God  against  the  Iconoclasts.8 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Constantine  rumours  spread  abroad  of 
secret  councils  held  for  the  total  destruction  of  images.  aj>.  ut. 
Either  the  emperor  must  have  prepared  the  public  mind  for  this 
great  change  with  consummate  address,  or  reverence  for  images 
must  have  been  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  East  than  in  tho  West, 
otherwise  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  clergy  as  appeared  at  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
would  have  slavislily  assented  to  tho  strong  measures  of  the 
emperor. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  bishops  formed  this  synod, 
which  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  Seventh  (Ecumenic  Third  council 
CounciL  Its  adversaries  objected  the  absence  of  all  ™pie. 
the  great  Patriarchs,  especially  of  the  Pope,  who  was  present 
neither  in  person  nor  by  his  delegates.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  now  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  Christendom ;  they  were  the  subjects  of  an  unbelieving 
sovereign,  perhaps  could  not,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  obey 
the  summons  of  the  emperor.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  if  not 
in  actual  revolt,  in  contumacious  opposition  to  him,  who  still 
claimed  to  be  his  sovereign.  Tho  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
had  lost  all  weight.  The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  occasionally  the 
Bishop  of  Perga,  presided  in  the  council. 

Part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  rival  council,  the  second  held  at  Nicea. 
The  passages  are  cited  in  the  original  words,  followed  by  a  con- 
futation, sanctioned  apparently  by  the  Nicene  bishops.  The 
confutation  is  in  the  tone  of  men  assured  of  the  sympathy  of 
their  audience.  It  deals  far  less  in  crave  argument  than  in 
contemptuous  crimination.  The  ordinary  name  for  the  Icono- 
clasts is  the  arraigners  of  Christianity. r   It  assumes  boldly  that 

f  X(i*T,*,»x*T*y(u  is  the  term  framed 
for  the  occasion. 
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the  worsliip  of  images  was  the  ancient,  immemorial,  unquestion- 
able usage  of  the  Church,  recognised  and  practised  by  all  the 
fathers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  six  General  Councils :  that  the 
refusal  to  worship  images  is  a  new  and  rebellious  heresy.  Every 
quotation  from  the  fathers  which  makes  against  images  is  re- 
jected as  a  palpable  forgery,  so  proved,  as  it  is  asserted,  by  its 
discordance  with  the  universal  tradition  and  practice  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  manifestly  set  the 
example  of  tliis  peremptory  and  unargumentative  dictation :  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  attempted  a  dispassionate 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  better  reasonings  of  the  image- 
worsliippers.  It  proscribes  the  lawless  and  blasphemous  art  of 
painting.*  The  fathers  of  Constantinople  assume,  as  boldly  as 
the  brethren  of  Nicea  their  sanctity,  that  all  images  are  the 
invention  of  the  devil ;  that  they  are  idols  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  the  heathen.1*  Nor  do  they  hesitate  to  impute  com- 
munity of  sentiment  with  the  worst  heretics  to  their  opponents. 
They  thought  that  they  held  the  image-worshippers  in  an  inex- 
tricable dilemma.  If  the  painters  represented  only  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  they  were  Nestorians ;  if  they  attempted  to  mingle  it 
with  the  Divinity,  they  were  Kutvchians,  circumscribing:  the 
infinite,  and  confounding  the  two  substances.1  It  was  impiety 
to  represent  Christ  without  liis  divinity,  Arianism  to  undeify 
him,  to  despoil  him  of  liis  godhead. 

The  Council  of  Nicea  admits  the  perfect  unanimity  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople.  These  348  bishops  concurred  in  pro- 
nouncing their  anathema  against  all  w  ho  should  represent  the 
Incarnate  Word  by  material  form  or  colours,  who  should  not 


h  Faith  they  asserted  came  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  from  the  Word  of  God.— P. 
4G7. 

I  They  made  him  aJutri*.  The  fathers 
of  Nicea  were  indignant  at  the  barbarism 
of  thi»  word  (p.  443).  Their  opponents 
might  have  retoited  the  use  of  the  whim- 
sical hybrid  $*Xg»yt*f*t.  The  most  re- 
markable passage,  as  regards  art,  in  this 
part  uf  the  controversy,  is  a  description  of 
a  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Kufemia, 
from  the  writings  of  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Anuria.    This  picture,  or  rather  scries  of 


pictures,  must  have  been  of  many  figure*, 
groujied  with  skill,  and  in  the  judgement  of 
the  bishop  with  wonderful  expression ;  the 
various  passions  were  blended  with  great 
felicity.  Arteritis  compares  it  with  the 
famous  picture  of  Medea  killing  her  child- 
ren, which  his  language,  somewhat  vague 
indeed,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
he  had  actually  seen.  The  taste  of  Asterius 
may  be  somewhat  doubtful,  since  in  one 
picture  he  describes  the  executioner  drawing 
the  teeth  of  the  victim :  the  reality  of  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  her  lips  filled  him 
with  horror. — Labbe,  p.  489. 
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restrict  themselves  to  tho  pure  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christ, 
as  he  is  seated,  superior  in  brightness  to  the  sun,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father ;  against  all  who  should  confound  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  in  one  human  image,  or  who  should  separate 
the  manhood  from  the  godhead  in  the  Second  Person  of  the 
indivisible  Trinity ;  against  all  who  should  not  implore  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Virgin  in  pure  faith,  as  above  all  visible  and 
invisible  things  ;k  against  all  who  should  set  up  the  deaf  and 
lifeless  images  of  the  saints,  and  who  do  not  rather  paint  the 
iving  likenesses  of  their  virtues  in  their  own  hearts.  All  images, 
whether  statues  or  paintings,  were  to  be  forcibly  removed  from 
the  churches;  every  one  who  henceforth  should  set  up  an 
image,  if  a  bishop  or  priest,  was  to  be  degraded ;  if  a  layman, 
excommunicated.  The  one  only  image  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
might  be  lawfully  worshipped,  was  in  the  Holy  Sacrament; 
at  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  all  images  were  to  be  re- 
moved, all  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  the  consecrated  vessels  of 
the  Church. 

Was  then  all  this  host  of  bishops,  the  concordant  cry  of 
whose  anathema  rose  to  heaven  (according  to  the  fathers  of 
Nicea,  like  that  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the  Old  Testament)  only 
subservient  to  the  Imperial  Will  ?  m  Or  had  a  wide-spread  re- 
pugnance to  images  grown  up  in  the  East  ?  Were  the  clergy 
and  the  monks  in  hostile  antagonism  on  tlus  vital  question  ?  It 
appears  evident,  that  the  old  ineradicable  aversion  to  matter, 
the  constant  dread  of  entangling  the  Deity  in  this  debasing 
Ixmdage,  which  has  been  traced  throughout  all  the  Oriental  con- 
troversies, lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  this  tergiversation. 
"  We  all  subscribe,"  they  declared  at  the  close  of  their  sitting, 
"  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  of  one  orthodoxy,  worshipping  with 
the  spirit  the  pure  spiritual  Godhead." n  They  concluded  with 
their  prayers  for  the  pious  emperor,  who  had  given  peace  to  the 
Church,  who  had  extirpated  idolatry,  who  had  triumphed  over 
those  who  taught  that  error,  and  settled  for  ever  the  true  doc- 
trine.   They  proceed  to  curse  by  name  the  principal  asserters 
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of  iniage-worsliip.  "  Anathema  against  the  double-minded  Ger- 
manus,  the  worshipper  of  wood !  Anathema  against  George  (of 
Cyprus),  the  falsifier  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers !  Anathema 
against  Mansar  (they  called  by  this  unchristian-sounding  name 
the  famous  John  of  Damascus),  the  Saracen  in  heart,  the  traitor 
to  the  Empire  ;  Mansar  the  teacher  of  impiety,  the  false  inter- 
preter of  Holy  Scripture ! " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COUNCIL  OF  NICEA.   CLOSE  OF  ICONOCLASM. 

Thus  was  image-worship  proscribed  by  a  council,  in  numbers  at 
least  of  weight,  in  the  severest  and  most  comprehensive  terms. 
The  work  of  demolition  was  committed  to  the  imperial  officers ; 
only  with  strict  injunctions,  not  perhaps  always  obeyed,  to  re- 
spect the  vessels,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  other  furniture  of 
the  churches,  and  the  cross,  the  naked  cross  without  any  image.11 

But  if  the  emperor  had  overawed,  or  bought,  or  compelled  the 
seemingly  willing  assent  of  so  large  a  body  of  the  eastern  clergy, 
the  formidable  monks  were  still  in  obstinate  implacable  opposi- 
tion to  his  will.  The  wretched  Anastasius  had  died  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  council ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  it  is  said, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  Constantine  Bishop  of  Sy- 
heum,  oecumenic  Patriarch  and  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  Con- 
stantine had  been  a  monk,  and  this  appointment  might  bo 
intended  to  propitiate  that  j>owerful  interest,  but  Constantine, 
unlike  his  brethren,  was  an  anient  Iconoclast 

The  emperor  was  a  soldier,  and  fierce  wars  with  the  Saracens 
and  Bulgarians  were  not  likely  to  soften  a  temper  naturally 
severe  and  remorseless.  lie  had  committed  his  imperial  autho- 
rity in  a  deadly  strife  for  the  unattainable  object  of  compelling 
his  subjects  to  be  purer  and  more  spiritual  worshipers  of  God 
than  they  were  disposed  to  be ;  not  suspecting  that  his  own 
sanguinary  persecutions  were  more  unchristian  than  their  super- 
stitions. It  was  now  fanaticism  encountering  fanaticism.  Every- 
where the  monks  preached  resistance  to  the  imperial  decree,  and 
enough  has  been  seen  of  their  turbulent  and  intractable  conduct 
to  make  us  conclude  that  their  language  at  least  would  keep  no 
bounds.  Stephen,  the  great  martyr  of  tins  controversy,  had 
lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  near  Sinope  for  thirty  years.  The 
monks  in  great  numbers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  desert,  where 
they  might  watch  in  secret  over  their  tutelary  images ;  and  not 

»  The  crucifix  was  of  a  later  period.— See  Hist,  of  Christianity,  iii.  p.  515. 
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monies  alone,  but  a  vast  multitude  of  the  devout,  crowded  around 
the  cell  of  Stephen  to  hear  lus  denunciations  against  the  breakers 
of  images.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  carried  away  from 
his  cell,  the  resort  of  so  many  dangerous  pilgrims,  and  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  cloister  at  Chrysopolis.  The  indignation  of  the  monks 
was  at  its  height.  One  named  Andrew  hastened  from  his  dwell- 
ing in  the  desert,  boldly  confronted  the  emperor  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mammas,  and  sternly  addressed  him — "  If  thou  art  a 
Christian,  why  dost  thou  treat  Christians  with  snch  indignity  ?  " 
The  emperor  so  far  commanded  his  temper,  as  simply  to  order 
his  committal  to  prison ;  he  afterwards  summoned  him  again  to 
his  presence.  The  mildest  term  that  the  monk  would  use  to 
address  the  emperor,  was  a  second  Valens,  another  Julian.  Con- 
stant ine's  anger  got  the  mastery ;  he  commanded  the  monk  to 
be  scourged  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  then  to  be  strangled.  The 
sisters  of  Andrew  hardly  saved  his  remains  from  being  cast  into 
the  sea.b 

For  several  years  either  the  occupation  of  the  emperor  by 
foreign  wars,  or  the  greater  prudence  of  the  monks,  enforced  by 
this  terrible  example,  suspended  at  least  their  more  violent  col- 
The  monk  lisions  with  the  authorities.  Stephen  still  continued  to 
suphen.  preacn  in  his  cloister  against  the  sin  of  the  Iconoclasts.* 
The  emperor  sent  the  Patriarch  to  persuade  him  to  subscribe 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch's 
eloquence  was  vain.  The  emperor  either  allowed  or  compelled 
the  aged  monk  to  retire  to  the  wild  rock  of  Proconnesus,  where, 
to  consummate  his  sanctity,  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  pillar.  His 
followers  assembled  in  crowds  about  him,  and  built  their  cells 
around  the  pillar  of  the  saint.  But  the  zeal  of  Stephen  would 
not  be  confined  within  that  narrow  sphere.  He  returned  to  the 
city,  and  in  bold  defiance  of  the  imperial  orders  denounced  the 
Iconoclasts.  He  was  seized,  cast  into  prison,  and  there  treated 
with  unusual  harslmess.  But  even  there  the  zeal  of  his  followers 
found  access.  Constantino  exclaimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  careless 
anger,  "  Am  I  or  this  monk  the  emperor  of  the  world  ?  "  The 
word  of  the  emperor  was  enough  for  some  of  his  obsequious 
courtiers ;  they  rushed,  broke  open  the  prison,  dragged  out  the 
old  man  along  the  streets,  with  every  wanton  cruelty,  and 


»>  Theophanes  m  loc,  e  Acta  S.  Stepbani,  in  Analecti*  Gnccis.  p.  396. 
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cast  his  body  at  last  into  the  common  grave  of  the  public  male- 
factors. 

The  emperor  took  now  a  sterner  and  more  desperate  resolu- 
tion. He  determined  to  root  out  monkery  itself.  An  rcrwcu„on 
old  grievance  was  revived.  The  emperor  and  the  ofthemonks 
people  were  enraged,  or  pretended  to  be  enraged,  that  the 
monks  decoyed  the  best  soldiers  from  the  army,  especially  one 
George  Syncletus,  and  persuaded  them  to  turn  recluses.d  The 
emperor  compelled  the  patriarch  not  only  to  mount  the  pulpit 
and  swear  by  the  holy  cross  that  he  would  never  worship  images, 
but  immediately  to  break  his  monastic  vows,  to  join  the  imperial 
banquet,  to  wear  a  festal  garland,  to  eat  meat,  and  to  listen  to 
the  profane  music  of  the  harpers. 

Then  came  a  general  ordinance,  that  the  test  of  signing  the 
articles  of  Constantinople  should  be  enforced  on  all  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  more  distinguished  monks.*  On  their  refusal  the 
monks  were  driven  from  their  cloisters,  which  were  given  up  to 
profane  and  secular  uses.  Consecrated  virgins  were  forced  to 
marry;  monks  were  compelled,  each  holding  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  doubtless  not  of  the  purest  character,  to  walk  round 
the  Hippodrome  among  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  populace. 
Throughout  the  empire  they  were  exposed  to  the  lawless  per- 
secutions of  the  imperial  officers.  Their  zeal  or  their  obstinacy 
was  chastised  by  scourgings,  imprisonments,  mutilations,  and 
even  death.  The  monasteries  were  plundered,  and  by  no  scru- 
pulous or  reverent  hands ;  churches  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  sacred  treasures,  the  holy  books  burned,  feasts 
and  revels  profaned  the  most  hallowed  sanctuaries.  Multitudes 
fled  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  the  less  merciless  Bar- 
barians ;  many  found  refuge  in  the  West,  especially  in  Rome. 
The  Prefect  of  Tlirace  was  the  most  obsequious  agent  of  his 
master's  tyranny.  Throughout  that  Thenie  the  monks  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  vows  of  solitude  and  celibacy  under  pain 
of  being  blinded  and  sent  into  exile.  Monasteries,  with  all  their 
estates  and  property,  were  confiscated.  Reliques  as  well  as  images, 


d  This,  according  to  the  martyrologiKt  of 
Stephen,  was  a  trick  of  the  Emperor,  with 
whom  George  had  a  secret  understanding, 
to  bring  odium  on  the  monks. 

•  Tip*  futoluti,  avrk  K*Xi*mt  •  Jtttfitf 
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in  some  cases  no  doubt  books/  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
convents  was  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  ignorant  soldiery.  The 
personal  cruelties  against  the  monks  will  not  bear  description  ; 
the  prefect  is  said  not  to  have  left  one  in  the  whole  Theme  who 
ventured  to  wear  the  monastic  habit. 

In  Constantinople  a  real  or  suspected  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  involved  some  of  the  noblest  patricians,  and  some  who 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  state,  in  the  same  persecution.  Eight 
or  nine  of  the  more  distinguished  were  dragged,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  rabble,  round  the  Hippodrome,  and  then  put  to  death. 
The  fate  of  two  brothers,  named  Constantine,  moved  general 
commiseration.  The  prefect  was  scourged  and  deposed  for  not 
having  suppressed  these  signs  of  public  sympathy.  Others  were 
Degradation  of  blinded,  cruelly  scourged,  and  sent  into  exile.*  The 
patriarch  himself  was  accused  of  having  used  disre- 


spectful language  towards  the  emperor.  Already  he  had  been 
required  to  acquit  himself  of  imputing  Nestorianism  to  his 
master ;  now  his  accusers  swore  on  the  cross  that  they  had  heard 
him  hold  conference  with  one  of  the  conspirators.  Constantine 
ordered  the  imperial  seal  to  be  affixed  on  the  palace  of  the 
patriarch,  and  sent  him  into  banishment. 

But  this  miserable  slave  of  the  imperial  will  was  not  allowed 
to  shroud  himself  in  obscure  retirement.  He  had  consented  to 
the  consecration  of  Nicetas,  an  eunuch  of  Sclavonian  descent,  in 
his  place.  For  some  new  offence,  real  or  supposed,  the  exiled 
patriarch  was  brought  back  to  the  capital,  scourged  so  cruelly 
hu  death,  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  then  carried  in  a  litter,  and 
exposed  in  the  great  church  before  all  the  people  assembled  to 
hear  the  public  recital  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  to 
behold  his  degradation.  At  each  charge  the  secretary  of  his 
successor  smote  him  on  the  face.  He  was  then  set  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  while  Nicetas  read  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
another  bishop  stripped  him  of  his  metropolitan  pall,  and  calling 
him  by  the  opprobrious  name  Scotiopsis,  face  of  darkness,  led 
him  backwards  out  of  the  church.    The  next  day  his  head, 


'  Some  books  were  burned  as  contain- 
ing pictures.  One  is  mentioned  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  Council  of  Nicea: 

ipyvfia.;  *rv%*f  l^U,  mm)  i*«r«Wi»  rtuf 
iix'tai  ratrm  <rm  my  mi  xmirunrM — Pic- 


tures illuminated  on  a  silver  ground  I — 
Cone.  Ni<x,  p.  373. 

*  Theophanes,  compared  with  statement 
before  the  Nicene  Council. 
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beard,  eyebrows,  were  shaved ;  in  a  short  and  sleeveless  dress  he 
was  put  upon  an  ass,  and  paraded  through  the  circus  (his  own 
nephew,  a  hideous,  deformed  youth,  leading  the  ass)  while  the 
populace  jeered,  shouted,  spat  upon  him.  He  was  then  thrown 
down,  trodden  on,  and  in  that  state  lay  till  the  games  were  over. 
Some  days  after  the  emperor  sent  to  demand  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  faith,  and  of  the  authority  of 
the  council.  The  poor  wretch  acknowledged  both  in  the  amplest 
manner ;  as  a  reward  he  was  beheaded,  while  still  in  a  state  of 
excommunication,  and  his  remains  treated  with  the  utmost  igno- 
miny. The  historian  adds,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  emperor's 
ferocity,  that  the  patriarch  had  baptised  two  of  his  children.11 

This  odious  scene,  blackened  it  may  be  by  the  sectarian  hatred 
of  the  later  annalists,  all  of  whom  abhorred  Iconoclasm,  has 
been  related  at  length,  in  order  to  contrast  more  fully  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  This  was  the  second  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  who  had  been  thus  barbarously  treated,  and 
seemingly  without  the  sympathy  of  the  people ;  and  now,  in 
violation  of  all  canonical  discipline,  the  imperial  will  had  raised 
an  eunuch  to  the  patriarchate.  What  wonder  that  pontiffs  like 
Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  HI.  should  think  themselves  justified 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  such  a  government,  and  look  with 
hope  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  less  barbarous  Barbarians  of  the 
North — Barbarians  who,  at  least,  had  more  reverence  for  the 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  character ! 

If  the  Byzantine  historians,  all  image-worshippers,  have  not 
greatly  exaggerated  the  cruelties  of  their  implacable  cw«cter 
enemy  Constantino  Copronymus,  they  have  assuredly 
not  done  justice  to  his  nobler  qualities,  his  valour,  in-  Copn'nyniu*' 
cessant  activity,  military  skill,  and  general  administration  of  the 
sinking  empire,  which  he  maintained  unviolated  by  any  of  its 
formidable  enemies,  and  with  imposing  armies,  during  a  reign 
of  thirty-five  years,  not  including  the  twenty  preceding  during 
which  he  ruled  as  the  colleague  of  his  father  Leo.  Constantine 
died,  during  a  campaign  against  the  Bulgarians,  of  a    *j>.  tn, 
fever  which,  in  the  charitable  judgement  of  his  adversaries,  gave 
him  a  foretaste  of  the  pains  of  hell.    His  dying  lips  ordered 
prayers  and  hymns  to  be  offered  to  the  Virgin,  for  whom  he  had 


h  Theophanes,  p.  681. 
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always  professed  the  most  profound  veneration,  utterly  inconsis- 
tent, his  enemies  supposed,  with  his  hostility  to  her  sacred  images. 

A  female  had  been  the  principal  mover  in  the  great  change 
of  Cliristianity  from  a  purely  spiritual  worship  to  that  paganising 
form  of  religion  which  grew  up  with  such  rapidity  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries ;  a  female  was  the  restorer  of  images  in  the 
East,  which  have  since,  with  but  slight  interruption,  maintained 
Helena  ami  their  sanctity.  The  first,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
Ireo*'  stantine  the  Great,  was  a  blameless  and  devout  woman, 
who  used  the  legitimate  influence  of  her  station,  munificence, 
and  authority  over  her  imperial  son,  to  give  that  splendour, 
winch  to  her  piety  appeared  becoming,  to  the  new  religion ;  to 
communicate  to  the  world  all  those  excitements  of  symbols, 
reliques,  and  sacred  memorials  which  she  found  so  powerful  in 
kindling  her  own  devotion.  The  second,  the  Empress  Irene, 
wife  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Constantino  Copronymus,  an  ambi- 
tious, intriguing,  haughty  princess,  never  lost  sight  of  political 
power  in  the  height  of  her  religious  zeal,  and  was  at  length 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crime  against  God  and  womanhood. 1 

Irene,  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  Leo,  surnamed  the 
Chazar,  did  not  openly  betray  her  inclination  to  the  image- 
worship  winch  she  had  solemnly  forsworn  under  her  father-in- 
Leo  iv.  law  Constautine.  Leo  was  a  man  of  feeble  constitution 
and  gentle  mind,  controlled  by  the  strongest  influences  of  re- 
ligion. He  endeavoured  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  conflicting 
parties.  His  first  acts  gave  some  hopes  to  the  image-worshippers 
that  he  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  to 
the  monks  (these  interests  the  monks  represented  as  insepar- 
able); he  appointed  some  metropolitans  from  the  abbots  of 
monasteries.11 

This  short  reign  of  Leo  IV.  is  remarkable  for  the  attempt  of 
A.o.  775-780.  the  emperor  to  re-introduce  a  more  popular  element 
into  the  public  administration — a  kind  of  representative  as- 
sembly ; — and  the  general  voice,  in  gratitude  to  Leo,  demanded 
the  elevation  of  his  infant  son  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Tlio 
prophetic  heart  of  the  parent  foresaw  the  danger.    He  was 


•  The  Pope  Hadrian  anticipated  a  new 
Constantino  and  a  new  Helena  in  Irene 
and  her  son.— Hadrian,  Epist.  apud  Labbc, 
p.  102. 


Theophan.,  p.  095. 
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conscious  of  his  own  feeble  health;  to  leave  an  unprotected 
infant  on  the  tin-one  was  (according  to  all  late  precedent  in  the 
Byzantine  empire)  to  doom  him  to  death.  Leo  assembled  not  the 
senate  and  nobles  alone,  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the 
court,  but  likewise  the  people  of  Constantinople.  He  explained 
the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  confessed  his  fears,  and  demanded 
and  received  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  cross,  that  on  his  death 
they  would  acknowledge  no  other  emperor  but  his  son.  The 
next  day  he  proclaimed  his  son  Augustus  :  the  signatures  of  the 
whole  people  to  their  oath  were  received  and  deposited,  amid 
loud  acclamations  that  they  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
emperor,  on  the  table  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

A  few  months  matured  a  conspiracy.  Nicephorus,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  was  designed  for  the  tlirone.  But  again  curacy 
the  emperor,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  strong  and  "P"88^- 
revengeful  arm  of  desjwtism,  appealed  to  the  people.  In  a  full 
assembly  he  produced  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  left  the 
cause  to  the  popular  judgement.  The  general  voice  declared 
the  conspirators  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  renewed  then- 
vows  of  fidelity  to  the  infant  emperor.  But  the  gentle  Leo 
spared  his  brother ;  some  few  of  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death,  others  incapacitated  for  future  mischief  by  the  tonsure ; — 
thus  the  greatest  honour,  that  of  the  priesthood,  had  become  a 
punishment  for  crime  !  The  moderation  of  Leo  induced  him  to 
appoint  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Paul,  a  Cypriot  by  birth^ 
as  yet  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  reader ;  a  man  willing  to  shrink 
and  keep  aloof  from  the  controversy  of  the  day.  Leo  was  ill 
rewarded  The  monkish  party,  watching  no  doubt  his  declining 
health,  and  knowing  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  empress,  intro- 
duced some  small  images,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  into  the 
palace,  and  even  into  her  private  chamber.  Some  deeper  real  or 
suspected  cause  of  apprehension  must  have  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  emperor  to  make  him  depart  from  his  wonted  leniency. 
Many  of  the  principal  officers  were  seized  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  one  of  them  died,  in  the  following  reign  held  to  be  a 
martyr,  the  rest  became  distinguished  monks.  But  from  that 
time  so  strong  was  the  hatred  of  the  image-worshippers,  that 
Leo  was  branded  as  a  cruel  persecutor ;  his  death  was  attributed 
to  an  act  of  sacrilege.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  precious 
stones,  and  took  away  and  wore  a  crown,  the  offering  of  the 
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Emperor  Heraclius  to  some  church.  The  fatal  circle  burned 
Death  of  Lw.  mto  U>  head,  which  broke  out  into  carbuncles  of  which 
1A  780,  he  died  There  was  no  need  to  invent  this  fable  to 
account  for  the  death  of  one  so  infirm  as  Leo ;  still  less  to  sug- 
gest suspicions,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  death  was  caused  by- 
poison. 

Irene  at  once  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  her  son 
Irene  Constantine,  who  was  but  ten  years  old.  An  attempt 
Kmprcw.  was  made  on  the  0f  Nicephorus,  the  rebel  brother 
of  Leo,  to  supplant  the  empress  in  the  regency  and  in  the  tute- 
lage of  her  son.  It  was  suppressed ;  the  chiefs  of  the  faction 
punished  by  the  scourge  and  exile,  the  brothers  of  the  late  em- 
peror compelled  to  undergo  ordination  and  to  administer  the 
Eucharist  as  a  public  sign  of  their  incapacitation  for  secular 
business. 

The  crafty  Irene  dissembled  for  a  time  her  design  for  the  res- 
toration of  images.  Her  ambitious  mind  (it  is  not  uncommon 
in  her  sex)  was  deeply  tinged  by  superstition;  no  doubt  she 
thought  that  she  secured  the  divine  blessing,  or  rather  that  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  upon  her  schemes  of  power,  by  the 
honour  which  she  was  preparing  for  their  images.  Fanaticism 
and  policy  took  counsel  together  witliin  her  heart.  But  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople  were  too  absolutely  committed,  as  yet, 
on  the  other  side ;  the  army  revered  the  memory,  perhaps  chiefly 
on  that  account  the  opinions,  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  The 
Patriarch,  an  aged  and  peaceful  man,  who  had  sincerely  wished 
to  escape  the  perilous  charge  of  the  episcopate,  was  neither  dis- 
posed nor  fitted  to  lend  himself  as  an  active  instrument  in  such 
an  enterprise.  He  was  not  absolutely  indisposed  to  the  image- 
worshippers  ;  and  when  the  empress  allowed  the  laws  to  fall  into 
disuse,  and  connived  at  the  quiet  restoration  of  some  images, 
and  encouraged  the  monks  with  signs  of  favour,  it  was  bruited 
abroad  that  she  acted  in  no  discordance  with  the  bishop's  secret 
opinion.  The  public  mind  was  duly  prepared  by  prodigies  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  coming  revolution. 

On  a  sudden  the  Patriarch  Paul  disappeared.    It  was  pro- 
aj>.  783.    claimed  that  he  had  renounced  his  dignity,  retreated 

Tar&giua      ,  , 

p»triarch.  into  a  cloister,  and  taken  the  habit  of  a  monk.  It 
cannot  be  known  whether  he  had  any  secret  understanding  with 
the  empress,  but  he  who  had  boon  so  solemnly  and  publicly 
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pledged  to  the  former  emperor  against  the  images  would  hardly, 
an  old  and  unambitious  man,  take  a  strong  part  in  their  restora- 
tion. The  empress  visited  his  cloister  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  retirement.  From  the  first,  said  the  lowly  patriarch, 
his  mind  had  been  ill  at  ease ;  that  he  had  accepted  a  see  re- 
jected from  the  communion  of  great  part  of  Christendom ;  should 
he  die  in  this  state  of  excommunication  he  would  inevitably  go 
to  hell.m  The  empress  sent  the  chief  persons  of  the  court  to 
hear  this  confession  from  the  lips  of  the  repentant  patriarch. 
Paul  deplored  with  bitter  sorrow  that  he  had  concurred  in  the 
decrees  against  images ;  his  mind  was  now  awakened  to  truth ; 
and  he  suggested,  no  doubt  the  suggestions  of  others,  that  no- 
thing could  heal  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted  Church  but  a  general 
council  to  decide  on  image-worship.  Having  made  this  humi- 
liating declaration  he  expired  in  peace. 

On  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  might  depend 
the  worship  or  the  rejection  of  images  throughout  the  aj>.  n*. 
East.  Among  all  the  clergy  Irene  could  find  no  one  of  influ- 
ence, ability,  and  resolution  equal  to  cope  with  the  approaching 
crisis.  The  appointment  of  a  monk  would  probably  have  been 
the  signal  for  the  rallying  of  the  adverse  party.  Among  her 
privy  counsellors 0  was  a  man  who  in  the  world  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  profound  religion,  and  of  whose  ability  and  ambition 
Irene  had  formed  a  high,  and,  as  events  proved,  a  just  estimate. 
The  empress  assembled  the  people ;  she  declared  her  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Paul;  she  asserted  that  she  would  not  have 
allowed  him  to  abandon  his  liigher  duties  for  monastic  seclusion, 
but  God  had  now  withdrawn  him  from  the  scene,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  of  known  capacity  and  holiness. 
The  affair  had  been  well  organised ;  a  general  acclamation  de- 
manded Tarasius;  to  the  demand  the  empress  assented  with 
undisguised  satisfaction.  Tarasius  gave  a  good  omen  of  his 
future  conduct  by  the  address  with  which  he  seemed  to  decline 
the  arduous  honour,  on  account  of  the  controversies  which  dis- 
tracted the  Church.  In  a  well-acted  scene  the  empress  em- 
ployed persuasion,  influence,  authority,  to  win  the  reluctant 


m  The  Empress  states  this  in  the  im-  f  ri  rntrit  r#  'fyrtpt,  ri  fiviftmepiup  rif 


perial  letter  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Nicea:— ri  itAtutm  Ig*  iri 
**ntt  til  xmhktunt  UaXwms,  e  i*myu  us 


&«/3*X«  m)  T«7f  iy  7 ■!>.«/<  —  V.  52. 

■  «r»«{n<nf— the  Grecised  Latinism. 
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patriarch.  Tarasius  played  admiral  Ay  the  part  of  humble  refusal, 
of  concession,  of  capitulation  on  his  own  terms.  The  condition 
of  liis  acceptance  was  the  summoning  a  council  to  decide  the 
great  question  of  image-worship,  wliich  he  declared  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  to  that 
authority  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  only  yielded  its 
assent.  Most  of  the  people  gave,  at  least  seemingly,  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  election,  though  even  the  admirers  of  Tara- 
sius  admit  that  there  was  much  secret  murmuring,  and  some 
open  clamour  among  the  lower  populace. 

Tarasius  immediately  took  measures  to  consolidate  the  whole 
strength  of  the  party.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  presence  of  the  jx>pe  (Hadrian)  in  person  or  by  his  legates. 
Hadrian  made  some  show  of  remonstrance  against  the  sudden 
promotion  of  a  layman  to  so  important  a  see,  but  acquiesced  in 
it,  as  demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  The  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem  were  summoned, 
and  certain  ecclesiastics  appeared  as  representatives  of  those 
prelates. 

The  Council  met  in  Constantinople ;  but  with  the  army  and  a 
large  part  of  the  populace  of  Constantinople  image- worslup  had 
aj>.  785.  lost  its  power.  The  soldiery,  attached  to  the  memory 
and  tenets  of  Constantino  Copronymus,  broke  into  the  assembly, 
and  dispersed  the  affrighted  monks  and  bishops.  The  empress 
in  vain  exerted  herself  to  maintain  order.  No  one  was  hurt ; 
but  it  was  manifest  that  no  council  of  image-worshippers  was 
safe  in  the  capital. 

Nicea  was  chosen  for  the  session  of  the  council,  no  doubt  on 
second  coon,  account  of  the  reverence  winch  attached  to  that  city, 
diofNicea.  hallowed  by  the  sittings  of  the  first  great  council  of 
Christendom.  Decrees  issued  from  Nicea  would  j>osses8  peculiar 
force  and  authority ;  this  smaller  city,  too,  could  be  occupied  by 
troops,  on  whom  the  empress  could  depend,  and  in  the  mean 
time  Irene  managed  to  disband  the  more  unruly  soldiery.  Thus, 
while  the  Bulgarians  menaced  one  frontier  and  the  Saracens 
another,  she  sacrificed  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  her  best  army,  to  the  success  of  her  religious  designs. 

The  council  met  at  Nicea.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  is 
aj>.  787.  variously  stated  from  330  to  387.  Among  these  were 
at  least  130  monks  or  abbots,  besides  many  bishops,  who 
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had  been  expelled  as  monks  from  their  sees,  and  were  now 
restored.  Tarasius  took  the  lead  as  virtual,  if  not  acknowledged, 
president  of  the  assembly.  The  first  act  of  the  Council  of  Nicea 
showed  the  degree  of  dispassionate  fairness  with  which  the  in- 
quiry was  about  to  be  conducted.  After  the  imperial  letters  of 
convocation  had  been  read,  three  bishops  appeared,  Basilius  of 
Ancyra,  Theodosius  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  Theodosius  of  Amorrium  ; 
they  humbly  entreated  permission  to  recant  their  errors,  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  recited  a  creed  framed 
with  great  care,  and  no  doubt  of  pre-arranged  orthodoxy,  in 
wliich  they  repudiated  the  so-called  Council  of  Constantinople, 
as  a  synod  of  fools  and  madmen,  who  had  dared  to  violate  the 
established  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  impiously  reviled  tho 
holy  images.  They  showered  their  anathemas  on  all  the  acts, 
on  all  the  words,  on  all  the  persons  engaged  in  that  unhallowed 
assembly.0 

The  council  received  this  humble  confession  of  their  sin  and 
misery  with  undisguised  joy ;  and  Tarasius  pronounced  the  solemn 
absolution.  Certain  other  prelates  were  then  admitted,  among 
them  the  Bishops  of  Nicea  and  Rhodes.  They  were  received 
after  more  strict  examination,  and  citation  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cedents, from  which  it  appeared  that  bishops  who  recanted 
Arianism  and  Nestorianism,  having  been  re-admitted  into  the 
Church,  even  Iconoclasts  should  not  be  rejected  from  her  bosom 
on  the  same  terms.P  The  severer  monks  made  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  these  acts  of  lenity,  but  were  overruled  at  length.  It 
was  debated  to  what  class  of  heretics  the  Iconoclasts  were  to  be 
ascribed.  The  patriarch  proposed  only  to  confound  them  with 
the  most  odious  of  all  the  Manicheans  and  the  Montanists.t«  The 
inexorable  leader  of  the  monkish  party  asserted  that  it  was 
worse  than  the  worst  heresy,  being  absolute  renegation  of 
Clirist.'    Tins  was  among  the  preliminary  acts  of  a  council, 


°  They  denounced  the  prelates  who  pre- 
sided in  the  assembly  ;  among  the  rest  Basil 
of  Pisidia,  on  whom  thoy  inflicted  an  eccle- 
siastical nickname.    He  was  fitly  named 

p  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
accuse  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
asserting  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture, 
the  insufficiency  of  Tradition  without  it : 

m  t!  ur,  Ik  tk;  -rxXetlii  ni   xxt-.r.i  S«a/*«fff 


xmXmh  r£t  iytmt  <r«Ti#*».  They  brand 
this  doctrine  as  that  of  Arius,  Nestorius, 
and  other  heretics. 

1  The  usual  difficulty  arose  as  to  or- 
dinations conferred  or  received  by  such 
heterodox  bishops. 

r  n  «7(irir  «vrn  x^V1  ******  T*''  «/jff#m» 
x*««V  §lmi  r«7t   ii*«m/u«X"*>   **'  (*««*» 

i»«T;ir:»r*i,  P.  78. 
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assembled  to  deliberate,  examine,  discuss,  and  then  decide  this 
profound  theological  question. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  council,  though  conducted  with 
orderly  gravity,  are  marked  with  the  same  pre-determinate  cha- 
racter, the  same  haughty  and  condemnatory  tone  towards  the 
adversaries  of  image-worship.  The  fathers  of  Nicea  impaired  a 
doubtful  cause  by  the  monstrous  fables  which  they  adduced,  the 
preposterous  arguments  which  they  used,  their  unmeasured  in- 
vectives against  their  antagonists.  The  Pope  Hadrian,  in  his 
public  letter,  related  a  wild  and  recent  legend  of  a  vision  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  in  which  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter  appeared 
to  him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  apostles  by  their  resem- 
blance to  pictures  of  them,  exhibited  to  him  by  Pope  Silvester/ 
It  is  the  standing  argument  against  the  Iconoclasts :  "  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  reject  images,  therefore,  all  who  reject  them  are 
as  Jews  and  Samaritans." 1  The  ordinary  appellations  of  the 
Iconoclast  comprehend  every  black  shade  of  heresy,  impiety, 
atheism. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  council  executed  its  work  was 
facilitated  bv  the  unanimity  of  its  decisions."  The  whole  as- 
sembly  of  bishops  and  monks  subscribed  the  creed,  in  which, 
after  assenting  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  six  councils,  and  to  the 
anathemas  against  the  heretics  denounced  therein,  they  passed, 
acting,  as  they  declared,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  following  canon. 

"  With  the  venerable  and  life-giving  cross  shall  be  set  up  the 
iiJ^iSi*  venerable  and  holy  images,  whether  in  colours,  in 
»»iip.  mosaic  work,  or  any  other  material,  within  the  conse- 
crated churches  of  God,  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on 
the  walls  and  on  tablets,  on  houses  and  in  highways.  The 
images,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  of 
the  immaculate  Mother  of  God ;  of  the  honoured  angels  ;  of  all 
saints  and  holy  men.  These  images  shall  be  treated  as  holy 
memorials,  worshipped,  kissed,  only  without  that  peculiar  adora- 
tion x  which  is  reserved  for  the  Invisible,  Incomprehensible  God." 
All  who  shall  violate  this,  as  is  asserted,  immemorial  tradition  of 
the  Church,  and  endeavour,  forcibly  or  by  craft,  to  remove  any 

•  Ubbe,  Concil.,  p.  111.  24th  Sept,  nnd  23rd  Oct.— Walch,  p.  560. 

1  lb.,  p.  358.  *  We  have  no  word  to  distinguish  be- 

u  Then-  were  eight  sittings  between  the     tween  wpnAmm  and  kmrpm. 
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image,  if  ecclesiastics,  are  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated, 
if  monks  or  laymen,  excommunicated. 

The  council  was  not  content  with  this  formal  and  solemn  sub- 
scription. With  one  voice  they  broke  out  into  a  long  acclama- 
tion, "  We  all  believe,  we  all  assent,  we  all  subscribe.  This  is 
the  faith  of  the  apostles,  this  is  the  faith  of  the  Church,  this  is 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox,  this  is  the  faith  of  all  the  world.  We, 
who  adore  the  Trinity,  worship  images.  Whoever  does  not  the 
like,  anathema  upon  him  !  Anathema  on  all  who  call  images 
idols !  Anathema  on  all  who  communicate  with  them  who  do 
not  worship  images !  Anathema  upon  Theodorus,  falsely  called 
Bishop  of  Ephesus ;  against  Sisinnius  of  Ferga,  against  Basilius 
with  the  ill-omened  name !  Anathema  against  the  new  Arms 
Nestorius  and  Dioscorus,  Anastasius ;  against  Constantine  and 
Nicetas !  (the  Iconoclast  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople).  Ever- 
lasting glory  to  the  orthodox  Germanus,  to  John  of  Damascus ! 
To  Gregory  of  Rome  everlasting  glory  !  Everlasting  glory  to 
the  preachers  of  truth ! " 

Our  history  pauses  to  inquire  what  incidental  notices  of  the 
objects  and  the  state  of  Christian  art  transpire  during  this  con- 
troversy, more  especially  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Nicea.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  kinds  of  images  against 
which  the  hostility  of  their  adversaries  was  directed,  and  which 
were  defended  by  the  resolute  attachment  of  their  worshippers. 
I.  Images,  properly  so  called,  which  were  thrown  from  their 
pedestals,  and  broken  in  pieces.  II.  Mosaic  paintings,  which 
were  picked  out.  III.  Paintings  on  waxen  tablets  on  the  walls, 
which  were  smoked  and  effaced.  IV.  Paintings  on  wood,  which 
were  burned.  There  were  likewise  carvings  on  the  sacred 
vessels ;  and  books  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  pictures 
with  which  they  were  embellished.y 

In  all  the  images  and  paintings  there  was,  as  formerly  ob- 
served, a  reverential  repugnance  to  attempt  any  representation 
of  God  the  Father.  The  impiety  of  tins  was  universally  ad- 
mitted; the  image-worshippers  protest  against  it  in  apparent 
sincerity,  and  not  as  exculpating  themselves  from  any  such 
charge  by  their  adversaries. 

The  first  and  most  sacred  object  of  art  was  the  Saviour,  and 


y  Passim,  especially  address  to  the  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  Council. — P.  580. 
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next  to  the  Saviour  the  "  Mother  of  God."  The  propriety  of 
substituting  the  actual  human  form  of  the  Saviour  for  the  sym- 
bolic Lamb,"  or  the  Good  Shepherd,  was  now  publicly  and  autho- 
ritatively asserted.  Among  the  images  of  various  forms  and 
materials  some  are  mentioned  of  silver  and  of  gold.  A  certain 
Pliilastrius  objected  to  the  Holy  Ghost  being  figured  in  the  form 
of  a  dove.* 

A  question  of  the  form  under  winch  angels  and  archangels 
should  be  represented  could  not  but  arise.  The  fitness  of  the 
human  form  was  unhesitatingly  asserted ;  and  angels  were  de- 
clared to  have  a  certain  corporeity,  more  thin  and  impalpable 
than  the  grosser  body  of  man,  but  still  not  absolute  spirit.  Se- 
verus  objected  to  angels  in  purple  robes :  they  should  be  white, 
no  doubt  as  representing  light.b 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  have  been  repre- 
sented ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  all  the  main  facts  of  the  history.c 
Among  the  subjects  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  early  as  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  a  picture  is  described  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which 
there  must  have  been  an  attempt  at  least  at  strong  expression.d 
Clirysostom  is  cited  for  a  picture  on  the  sublime  but  difficult 
subject  of  the  angel  destroying  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Images 
of  Moses,  of  Elijah,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Zechariah,  are  named. 
Tope  Hadrian  asserts  (but  there  has  been  already  ground  to 
question  his  assertion),  that  Constantine  built  a  church  in  Rome, 
in  which  was  painted  on  one  side  Adam  expelled  from  paradise, 
on  the  other,  the  penitent  thief  ascending  into  it.  In  Alex- 
andria there  was  an  early  painting  of  the  Saviour  between  the 
Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist. 

There  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  to  induce  the  supi>osition 
that  any  one  image  or  painting  was  distinguished  as  a  work  of 
art ;  as  impressing  the  minds  of  its  worshippers  with  admiration 
of  its  peculiar  grace,  majesty,  or  resemblance  to  actual  life. 
Art,  as  art,  entered  not  into  the  controversy.  It  was  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  gave  its  power  to  the  image  or  painting, 
not  the  happy  design,  or  noble  execution,  which  awakened  or 
deepened  the  religious  feeling.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
the  description  of  the  picture  representing  the  martyrdom  of 

*  F.  121.  See  curious  extract  from  the 
Journeying  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ;  a  Doce- 
tic  book,  and  so  ruled  to  be  by  the  Council. 
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St.  Eupheinia,  by  Asterius  Bishop  of  Amasia.  This  was  painted 
on  linen.6 

Among  the  acclamations  and  the  anathemas  wliich  closed  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicea,  echoed  loud  salutations  and  prayers 
for  the  peace  new  Constantine  and  the 

new  Helena.  A  few  years  passed,  and  that  Constantino  was 
blinded,  if  not  put  to  death,  by  his  unnatural  mother,  whom 
religious  faction  had  raised  into  a  model  of  Christian  virtue  and 
devotion. 

A  long  struggle  took  place,  when  Constantine  reached  the 
age  of  manhood,  between  the  mother,  eager  to  retain  htm  »n<1 


thority.  All  the  common  arts  of  intrigue  and  party  manoeuvre 
were  exhausted  before  they  came  to  open  hostilities.  The  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  and  part  of  the  army,  ranged  themselves  in 
opposite  factions.  Irene,  anticipating,  it  was  said,  her  adver- 
saries, struck  the  first  blow,  seized,  scourged,  shaved  into  eccle- 
siastics, and  imprisoned  the  chief  of  her  son's  adherents.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  troops  swore  solemnly  that  the  son 
should  not  reign  during  the  lifetime  of  Irene ;  the  son  was  given 
over  to  her  absolute  power,  and  chastised  like  a  refractory 
school-boy.  The  next  year  a  division  of  the  army  revolted,  and 
proclaimed  Constantine  sole  Emperor.  The  usual  fate  of  the 
scourge  and  the  tonsure  befel  the  leaders  of  Irene's  faction. 
The  Empress  was  confined  to  her  palace.  But  her  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  intrigue  soon  restored  her  power.  Constantine,  hav- 
ing suffered  a  shameful  defeat  by  the  Bulgarians,  through  her 
advice  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  uncles,  whom  he  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  tlirone ;  they  were  blinded,  or  mutilated  by 
the  loss  of  their  tongues.  Five  years  afterwards,  on  the  very 
same  day  of  the  month  (a  less  superstitious  age  might  have 
beheld  in  this  coincidence  the  retributive  hand  of  God),  Con- 
stantine was  blinded  by  liis  mother: 

These  five  years  were  years  of  base  intrigue,  treachery,  out- 
ward courtesy  and  even  the  familiar  intercourse  of  close  kindred, 
of  inward  hatred,  jealousy,  and  attempts  to  mine  and  counter- 
mine each  the  interest  of  the  other.  It  was  attributed  to  his 
mother's  advice,  with  the  design  of  heightening  his  unpopularity, 
that  Constantine  divorced  himself  from  his  wife  Maria,  forced 
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her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  married  a  woman  of  her  bed- 
chamber, named  Tlieodota.    The  rigid  monks  were  furious  at 
the  weakness  of  the  Patriarch  Tarasius,  who  had  sanctioned  the 
reception  of  the  divorced  empress  in  a  monastery.    Plato,  the 
most  intolerant,  and  therefore  most  distinguished  of  them,  with- 
drew from  communion  with  the  Patriarcli.    The  indignant  Em- 
peror imprisoned  some,  and  banished  others  of  the  more  refrac- 
tory monks  to  Thessalonica.    This  at  once  threw  the  whole 
lM>werfid  monastic  faction  into  the  interests  of  the  Empress,  who 
openly  espoused  their  cause.    The  Armenian  guards,  who  had 
now  assumed  something  like  the  power,  insolence,  and  versatility 
of  the  old  Praetorian  troops,  were  alienated  by  the  severity  of 
Constantine.    Irene  wound  her  toils  with  consummate  skill 
around  her  ill-fated  victim.    There  was  treachery  in  his  army, 
in  his  court,  in  Ins  palace.    He  was  bitterly  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  son.    At  length  the  plot  was  ripe ;  he  knew  it,  ami 
attempted  in  vain  to  make  Ins  escape  to  the  East.    Either  fear- 
ing, or  pretending  to  fear,  lest  he  should  regain  his  liberty, 
Irene  sent  to  her  secret  emissaries  around  his  person,  and 
tlireatened  to  betray  their  treachery  if  they  did  not  deliver  up 
Hunk*  of    their  master  to  her  hands.    Constantino  was  seized  on 
CoiMunonc.  tue  Asiatic  side  0f  the  Bosphorus,  conducted  to  the 
porphyry  chamber,  in  which  Irene  had  borne  him — her  first-born 
son.    In  that  very  chamber  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  His 
eyes  were  put  out,  so  cruelly  and  so  incurably,  as  to  threaten 
aj>.  7»r.    his  death/    In  the  East,  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural 
mother  was  seen  witli  unmitigated  horror.    An  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  accompanied  with  sucli  darkness,  that  ships  wandered  from 
their  courses,  was  held  to  be  a  sign  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
heavenly  orbs  with  the  suffering  Emperor — an  expression  of 
divine  disapprobation.    Among  the  few  instances  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  in  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  sway  have 
quenched  the  maternal  feeling — that  strongest  and  purest  im- 
pulse of  human  nature — is  the  crime  committed  against  her 
son  by  the  Empress  Irene.    But  it  is  even  more  awful  and 
humiliating  that  (so  inextinguishable  are  religious  passions !)  a 
churelunan  of  profound  learning,  of  unimpeachable  character, 
should,  many  centuries  after,  be  so  bewildered  by  zeal  for  the 
orthodox  Empress,  as  to  palliate,  extenuate,  as  far  as  possible 

1  Itnit  »«*  attirut  Vfif  ri  avrttau?*  avrh. — TheophlM.,  p.  732. 
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apologise  for  tliis  appalling  deed,  in  which  the  sounder  moral 
sense  of  the  old  Grecian  tragedy  would  have  imagined  a  divine 
Nemesis  for  the  accumulated  guilt  of  generations  of  impious 
ancestors.* 

So  completely  indeed  might  the  Iconoclastic  faction  appear 
to  be  crushed,  that  neither  during  the  strife  between  the  mother 
and  the  son,  though  it  might  have  some  latent  influence,  did  it 
give  any  manifest  or  threatening  sign  of  its  existence ;  and 
Irene  reigned  in  peace  for  five  years,  and  was  over-  a.d.w-sox 
tlirown  by  a  revolution,  in  wliich  religion  had  no  apparent 
concern. 

The  controversy  slept  during  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  and  that 
of  Michael,  surnamed  llhangabes.  The  monks  through-  Nicepbonu 
out  this  period  seem  to  form  an  independent  power  (a  JaiSmii. 
power  no  doubt  arising  out  of,  and  maintained  by,  m***. 
their  championship  of  image-worsliip),  and  to  dictate  *•»>•  «"•«*. 
to  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  soldiery  are  heard  some  deep  but  suppressed  nmr- 
inurs  of  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantino  Copronymus. 

Leo  the  Armenian  ascended  the  throne,  for  which  Michael 
Khangabes  felt  and  acknowledged  his  incapacity.  The  ^  ^ 
weak  Michael  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  monks ;  Arn,enlan' 
on  his  invitation,  or  with  his  acquiescence,  they  settled  hi 
increasing  swarms  within  the  city.  The  Armenian  was  another 
of  those  rude  soldiers,  born  in  a  less  civilised  part  of  Christen- 
dom, in  which  image-worship  had  not  taken  profound  root.  But 
he  did  not  betray  liis  repugnance  to  the  popular  religious  feeling 
until,  like  his  predecessor  the  Isaurian  Leo,  he  had  secured  the 


s  The  paaaage  must  be  quoted  :— «  Sce- 
lus  plum  execrandum,  nisi  quod  raulti  ex- 
cusant,  justitia;  earn  zelus  ad  id  faciendum 
excitisst  t,  qU0  nomine  eadem  post  hvee  me- 
ruit coramendari.  At  non  fuit  matris 
jussio,  at  ista  pateretur,  sed  ut  teneretur," 
(this  is  directly  contrnry  to  Theophanes 
and  the  best  authorities,')  "  nec  amplius 
imperaret,  tanquam  si  e  manu  furiosi  gla- 
dium  auferret.  Docuit  Christus  verbis 
mi!  •  summse  pietatis  genus  esse  in  hoc  ad- 
Tcrsus  filium  esse  crudelem,  ipso  dkeute." 
(The  Cardinal  here  cites  our  Lord's  words, 
Matt.  x.  37,  **  He  that  loveth  son  or  daugh- 
ter more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.") 
"  Quum  jam  olim,  Dei  prrecepto,  just* 
tint  armataj  manus  parentum  in  lilio», 


abeuntes  post  Deos  aRenos,  illisquc  nccntia, 
qui  hoc  fecerint,  Moysis  ore  laudati,  ita 
dicentis,  Exod.  xxxii.  29.  Plurimum  in- 
terest quo  quis  aliquid  nnimo  agat.  Si 
enim  regnandi  cupidinc  Irene  iu  iiiium 
molita  esset  insidias,  detesLibilior  Agrip- 
pina  matre  Neronis  fuisset  .  .  .  Contra 
vero  quod  ista,  rcliijvmxs  catwrf,  amore 
justitia?  in  filium  perpetrata  credantur,  ab 
Orientalibus  nonnullis,  qui  facto  aderant, 
virvi  sanctissimis  1  eadem  postha?c  praiconio 
meruit  cclcbrari."  As  if  any  motive  could 
be  assigned  but  the  most  unscrupulous 
ambition ;  though  doubtless  she  was 
throughout  supported  by  the  image-wor- 
shippers.— Baron.  Ann.  sub  ann.  DOGXGVI. 
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north-western  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Against 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  actually  besieging  Constantinople,  he 
began  the  war  by  a  base  act  of  treachery,  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Cromnus,  their  victorious  king,  during  a  peaceful  inter- 
view ;  he  terminated  it  by  a  splendid  yictory,  which  for  a  time 
crushed  the  power  of  these  Barbarians.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Saracens.  The  firm  and  prosperous  adminis- 
tration of  Leo  extorted  from  the  exiled  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Nicephorus,  an  ample  if  unwilling  acknowledgment. 
"Impious  as  lie  was,  he  was  a  wise  guardian  of  the  public 
interests.  Firm  in  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  superior  to  wealth, 
he  chose  his  ministers  for  their  worth,  not  their  riches,  and 
aimed  at  least  at  the  rigid  execution  of  justice."  h 

But  all  these  virtues  were  obscured,  in  the  sight  of  the  image- 
worshippers,  by  his  attempt  to  suppress  that  worship.  Even  on 
his  accession  there  was  some  mistrust  of  his  opinions ;  the  name 
Chameleon  can  scarcely  apply  to  anytliing  but  his  suspected 
religious  versatility.  The  Patriarch  at  that  time  tendered  him 
a  profession  of  faith,  which  he  adroitly  put  by  till  he  should  have 
despatched  the  more  pressing  duties  of  his  station.  He  seemed, 
however,  as  he  passed  the  brazen  gate,  to  do  homage"  to  an 
image  of  the  Saviour  placed  above  it 

The  enemies  of  Leo  attribute  his  change  to  the  artifices  of  a 
monk,  by  some  strange  contradiction  a  hater  of  images.  The 
superstit  ious  Leo  was  addicted  to  the  consultation  of  self-asserted 
diviners  ;  he  had  been  designated  by  tliis  monk,  endowed  as  was 
supposed  with  the  prophetic  gift,  for  the  throne.  As  the  witch 
of  Endor  Saul,  so  the  monk  had  recognised  the  future  monarch, 
though  shrouded  in  disguise.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  immediate  death  if  he  did  not  follow  the  course  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian;  if  he  did,  the  empire  was  to  remain  iu  his 
family  for  generations. 

The  emperor  summoned  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus  to  his  pre- 
Apurao^  sence  before  the  senate,  and  proposed  the  insidious 
swp  question,  whether  there  were  not  those  who  denied  the 
lawfulness  of  worship  to  images  ?  The  Patriarch  was  not  scru- 
pulous in  his  reply.  He  appealed  to  the  holy  Veronica,  the 
napkin  with  the  impression  of  the  Saviour's  face,  the  first  sacred 


•»  Theophan.  Coatin.,  p.  30. 
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image  not  made  with  hands.    He  declared  that  there  were 
images  made  by  the  apostles  themselves,  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Mother  of  God ;  that  there  was  actually  in  Home  a  picture  of 
the  transfiguration,  painted  by  the  order  of  St.  Peter ;  he  did 
not  forget  the  statue  at  Paneas,  in  Palestine.1    Another  bishop 
boldly  admonished  the  emperor  to  attend  to  his  proper  business, 
the  army,  and  not  to  venture  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  had  no  concern.    The  indignant  emperor 
banished  the  two  intractable  prelates.    Euthymius,  of  Sardis, 
who  had  used  still  more  opprobrious  language,  was  corporally 
punished  with  blows  and  stripes.    As  Irene  had  promoted 
Tarasius,  so  Leo  raised  an  officer  of  his  household,  Theodotus 
Cassiteras,  to  the  patriarchal  throne.    Image-worship  was  again 
proscribed  by  an  imperial  edict.    The  worshippers  are  said  to 
have  been  rutldessly  persecuted;  and  Leo,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  day,  is  accused  of  showing  all  the  blood- 
thirstiness,  without  the  generosity,  of  the  lion.    Tet  no  violent 
popular  tumult  took  place  ;  nor  does  the  conspiracy  which  after- 
wards cut  short  the  days  of  Leo  the  Armenian  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  strife  of  religious  factions.    He  might 
have  escaped  his  fate  but  for  his  scrupulous  reverence  for  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.    Michael  the  Stammerer  had  risen, 
like  Leo,  to  military  distinction.    He  was  guilty,  or  at  least 
suspected,  of  traitorous  designs  against  the  emperor,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  condemned  to  immediate  death.    But  the  next  day 
(the  day  appointed  for  his  execution)  was  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
of  Christ.  The  wife  of  Leo  urged  him  not  to  profane  that  sacred 
season,  that  season  of  peace  and  good-will,  by  a  public  execution. 
Leo,  with  a  sad  prophetic  spirit,  answered  that  she  and  her 
children  would  bitterly  rue  the  delay ;  but  he  could  not  with- 
stand her  scruples  and  his  own.    Yet  his  mind  misgave  him :  at 
midiught  the  emperor  stole  into  the  dungeon,  to  assure  himself 
that  all  was  safe.    The  prisoner  was  sleeping  quietly;  but  a 
slave,  who  had  hid  himself  under  the  bed,  recognised  the  purple 
sandals  of  the  emperor.    Michael  instantly  sent  word  to  the 
other  conspirators,  that  unless  they  struck  the  blow  lie  would 
denounce  them  as  liis  accomplices.  The  chamberlain  of  Leo  was 
Michael's  kinsman ;  and  on  the  dawn  of  the  holy  day,  which  Leo 
had  feared  to  violate,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  clergy, 


•  Syraeon  Magister  in  Theoph.  Contin.,  p.  607. 
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who  assembled  as  usual,  at  the  third  watch,  to  hail  the  birth  of 
Clirist.  The  emperor  was  famed  for  the  finest  voice  in  the  city : 
he  had  joined  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  peace,  when  the  con- 
spirators rushed  to  the  attack  At  first,  in  the  fog  of  the  morn- 
ing, they  mistook  the  leader  of  the  clergy  for  the  emperor,  but 

Murder  of    fortunately  he  took  off  his  cap  and  showed  his  tonsure. 

^  Leo,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar, 
seized  the  great  cross,  and  with  this  unseemly  weapon,  grasped 
in  his  despair,  kept  his  enemies  at  bay,  till  at  length  a  gigantic 
soldier  lifted  his  sword  to  strike.  Leo  reminded  him  of  his  oath 
of  allegiance :  "  'Tis  no  time  to  speak  of  oaths,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "  but  of  death ;"  and  swearing  by  the  divine  grace,k 
smote  off  tho  arm  of  his  sovereign,  which  fell  with  the  heavy 
cross ;  another  struck  off  his  head.  Michael  was  crowned  with 
the  fetters  of  his  captivity  still  on  his  legs. 

Whatever  hopes  the  clergy,  at  least  tho  image-worshippers, 
Mk-wi  the   or  the  monks,  mi<?ht  have  conceived  at  the  murder  of 

Stammerer. 

a.».  sai.  Leo,  which  they  scrupled  not  to  allege  as  a  sign  of  the 
divino  disfavour  towards  the  Iconoclasts,  were  disappointed  on 
the  accession  of  Michael  the  Stammerer.  The  new  emperor  was 
a  soldier  more  rude  than  the  last ;  he  could  scarcely  read.  His 
birth  was  ascribed  to  a  Phrygian  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  educated  in  a  strange 
creed,  wliich  was  neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity.  He  affected 
a  coarse  humour ;  he  did  not  spare  the  archbishop,  who  returned 
without  authority,  but  without  rebuke,  from  his  exile,  and  forced 
an  interview  with  the  emperor.  Michael  received  and  dismissed 
him  with  civil  scorn.  Rumours  were  circulated,  that  even  on 
more  sacred  subjects  he  did  not  repress  his  impious  sarcasms. 
His  whole  conduct  seemed  tinged  with  a  kind  of  Saddueising 
Judaism.  He  favoured  the  Jews  in  the  exaction  of  tribute  (per- 
haps he  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  treating  them  with  justice),  he 
fasted  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  doubted  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  personality  of  the  devil,  as  unauthorised  by 
the  religion  of  Moses."  Image-worship  he  treated  with  con- 
temptuous impartiality.  He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
these  ecclesiastical  quarrels ;  that  he  woidd  maintain  the  laws 


This,  as  a  fact,  or  an  embellishment  of 
the  historian,  is  equally  characteristic.  — 


Theoph.  Contin.,  p.  39. 
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and  enforce  an  equal  toleration.  To  the  petitions  of  the  patri- 
arch for  the  formal  restoration  to  his  see,  he  offered  his  consent 
if  the  patriarch  would  bury  the  whole  question,  alike  the  decrees 
of  Constantinople  and  Nicea,  in  oblivion ;  and  in  a  great  public 
assembly  (assembled  for  the  purpose),  he  proclaimed  the  wor- 
ship of  images  a  matter  altogether  indifferent.  Yet  Michael  is 
charged  with  departing  from  his  own  lofty  rule  of  toleration. 
The  calamities  of  his  reign,  the  danger  of  the  capital  and  the 
whole  empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  apostate  Thomas,  the  loss 
of  Crete  and  of  other  islands  to  the  Saracens,  were  ascribed  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  God  for  the  persecutions  of  his  reign. 

But  the  worst  crime  of  which  Michael  was  guilty,  in  the  sight 
of  the  image-worshippers,  was  the  parentage  and  education  of 
him  whom  the  monkish  writers  call  the  new  Belshazzar,  Theo- 
philus.   Michael,  in  his  aversion  to  the  monastic  faction,  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  son  to  a  man  of  high  character, 
John  the  Grammarian,  whom  Theophilus  in  after  life,  having 
employed  as  his  chief  counsellor  in  civil  affairs,  as  am-    a.©,  m. 
bassador  in  the  most  difficult  negotiations,  advanced  at  length 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople.    Theophilus  was  an  Oriental,  his 
enemies  no  doubt  said,  a  Mohammedan  Sultan  on  the  throne  of 
the  Roman  Empire.    Even  his  marriage,  though  to  one  wife, 
had  something  of  the  supercilious  condescension  of  the  lord  of  a 
hareem.    The  most  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  were  as- 
sembled, in  order  that  Theophilus  might  behold  and  choose  his 
bride.    Of  these,  Eucasia  was  the  loveliest    Theophilus  paused, 
and  as  he  gazed  on  her  beauty,  in  a  strange  moralising  fit  he 
said,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  fall,  "  Of  how  much  evil 
hath  woman  been  the  cause  ?  "    The  too  ready  or  too  devout 
Eucasia  replied,  with  as  evident  reference  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
"  And  of  how  much  good  ?  "    Startled  by  her  quickness  and  her 
theology,  Theoplulus  passed  on  to  the  more  gentle  and  modest 
Theodora.   Eucasia  retired  to  shroud  her  disappointment  in  a 
convent.    The  justice  of  Theophilus,  somewhat  ostentatiously 
displayed,  was  of  that  severe,  capricious,  but  equitable  character, 
which  prevails  where  the  law  being  \n\Tt  of  the  religion,  the 
sovereign  the  hereditary  head  of  the  religion,  his  word  is  law. 
He  was  accessible  to  the  complaints  of  liis  meanest  subjects ;  as 
he  passed  on  certain  days  to  the  church  in  the  Blaehernae,  any 
one  might  personally  present  a  petition,  or  demand  redress.  As 
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he  rode  abroad,  he  would  familiarly  inquire  the  price  of  tho 
cheapest  commodities,  and  express  his  strong  displeasure  at  what 
he  thought  exorbitant  charges.  One  instance  may  show,  as  no 
doubt  it  did  show  to  his  subjects,  the  impartiality  and  capricious 
rigour  of  his  judgements.11  Petronas,  the  brother  of  the  empress, 
had  darkened  by  a  lofty  building  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  widow. 
Once  she  appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  Petronas,  secure  as  he 
supposed  in  his  interest,  disregarded  the  imperial  command  to 
redress  the  grievance.  On  her  second  complaint,  this  man,  who 
had  filled  offices  of  dignity,  was  ignominiously,  publicly,  and 
cruelly  scourged  in  the  market-place.  The  haughty,  rather 
Roman,  contempt  of  Theophilus  for  commerce,  appears  in  his 
commanding  a  vessel  full  of  precious  Syrian  merchandise  to  be 
character  or  burned,  though  it  belonged  to  the  Empress  Theodora, 
rhcophitu*.   reppogchjng  ner  with  degrading  the  imperial  dignity  to 

the  paltry  gains  of  commerce.0  The  revenues,  which  he  had  in 
some  degree  restored  by  economy  or  by  better  administration  and 
increased  perhaps  by  the  despised  commerce  to  Constantinople, 
he  expended  with  Eastern  magnificence.  He  sent  a  stately  em- 
bassy to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  John  the  Grammarian  repre- 
sented his  sovereign,  and  was  furnished  with  instructions  and 
with  presents  intended  to  dazzle  the  Barbarian.  Of  two  vessels 
of  enormous  cost,  which  he  was  to  exhibit  at  a  great  feast,  one 
was  intentionally  lost,  that  the  ambassador  might  astonish  the 
Saracen  with  his  utter  indifference,  and  produce  with  greater 
effect  the  second  and  far  more  splendid  vase  of  silver,  full  of 
gold  coins.  A  scene  of  gorgeous  emulation  took  place.  The 
caliph  poured  out  his  gold,  which  John  affected  to  treat  as  so 
much  dust ;  the  caliph  brought  forth  a  hundred  Christian  cap- 
tives, splendidly  attired,  and  offered  them  to  the  ambassadors, 
who  refused  them  till  they  could  repay  an  equal  number  of 
Saracen  captives.  Yet  all  this  rivalship  with  the  Hagarene,  as 
he  is  contemptuously  called  by  contemporary  lustory,  though  it 
soon  gave  place  to  implacable  hostility  and  uninterrupted  war, 

•  One  edict,  attributed  to  Theophilus,  Theophilus.    With  Schloaser,  I  find  no  au- 

may  remind  us  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  thority  for,  "The  principal  ministers,  for 

Kufwra.    Himself  being  inclined  to  bald-  some  venial  offences,  for  some  defect  of 

ness,  he  ordained   that  all   his   subjects  equity  or  vigilance,  a  prrcfrct,  a  qua-stor, 

should  cut  their  hair  short :  to  let  it  flow  <  a  captain  of  the  guard,  were  banished  or 

over  the  shoulders  incurred  a  heavy  penalty,  j  mutilated,  or  scalded  with  burning  pitch, 

»  Gibbon  (as  Schlosser  has  observed)  |  or  burued  in  the  Hippodrome." 
baa  exaggerated  the  cruel  punishments  of 
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would  confirm  with  the  image-worshippers  the  close  alliance 
between  Iconoclasm  and  Mohammedanism.  Even  in  the  other 
branch  of  expenditure  in  which  Theophilus  displayed  his  magni- 
ficence, the  sumptuous  buildings  with  which  he  adorned  Con- 
stantinople (a  palace  built  on  the  model  of  a  Saracenic  one, 
belonging  to  the  caliph,  in  the  same  style,  and  same  variety  of 
structure  and  material),  would  display  a  sympathy  in  tastes, 
offensive  to  devout  feeling,  p  Though  among  his  splendid  edifices 
churches  were  not  wanting,  one  especially,  dedicated  to  St.  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel,  called  Tricinatus,  from  its  triple  apse. 

A  character  like  that  of  Theopliilus,  stern  and  arbitrary  even 
in  lus  virtues,  determined  in  lus  resolutions,  and  void  of  com- 
passion against  those  who  offended  against  his  justice,  that  is 
his  will,  was  not  likely,  when  he  declared  himself  an  Iconoclast, 
to  conduct  a  religious  persecution  without  extreme  rigour.  He 
was  a  man  of  far  higher  education  than  the  former  image-break- 
ing emperors,  and  saw  no  doubt  more  clearly  the  real  grounds 
of  the  controversy.  Theophilus  wrote  poetry,  if  the  miserable 
iambics  with  which  he  wished  to  brand  the  faces  of  some  of  his 
victims  may  be  so  called.  He  composed  church  music ;  some  of 
his  hymns  were  admitted  into  the  church  service,  in  which  the 
emperor  himself  led  the  choir. ' 

Theopliilus  could  not  but  perceive  the  failure,  and  disdain  to 
imitate  his  father's  temporising  policy,  who  endeavoured  to 
tolerate  the  monks,  while  he  discouraged  image-worship.'  He 
avowed  lus  determination  to  extirpate  both  at  once.  Leo  the 
Armenian  and  Michael  the  Stammerer  had  attempted  to  restrict 
the  honours  paid  to  images ;  Theophilus  prohibited  the  making 
new  ones,  and  ordered  that  in  every  church  they  should  Rentes 

"  image-  wor- 

be  effaced,  and  the  walls  covered  with  pictures  of  birds  •wppe*. 


f  John  the  Grammarian,  on  his  return 
from  Syria,  persuaded  the  Emperor  rm 
rev  H  i -iv  avxKrcfoL  tr^it  rn*  rZi  2«£««<t»*f 
hmrmftnuawfnmi  ipumrn.  i»  rt  ayrua^i  *m 

rruttX'iit  prion  ui/*«»  ri  rvteXe*  r«j«X- 
xArrnrm.  —  Theophan.  Contiu.,  p.  98. 
Symeon  Magister  assigns  a  different  period 
to  this  palace,  which  he  embellishes  with  the 
Eastern  luxury  of  veuetitir*,  and  tanks  of 
water.  This,  however,  shows  that  already 
there  was  a  peculiar  Saracenic  style  of  build- 
ing, new  to  the  Koraans,  and  introduced  into 
Constantinople.  The  fact  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  in  the  history  of  architecture. 


i  el  vmtfri—r*  ri  ^u»eteui.\.  leading 
them  it  should  seem  by  the  motion  of  his 
hand.  The  clergy  npjiear  to  hare  made 
the  emperor  pay  for  the  privilege  of  in- 
dulging his  tastes.  lev{  ri  *Xn*m  etvrrit 
Xtrfmt  !twi0  revrnt  XC"'"  »•«*■»». — Theo- 
phan. Contin.,  p.  107. 

r  Theophilus  caused  to  bo  constructed 
two  organs,  entirely  of  gold,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  a  tree  of  gold,  on  which 
sate  birds  which  sang  by  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, the  air  being  conveyed  by  hidden 
pipes. — Symcon  Magister,  p.  027. 
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and  beasts.  The  sacred  vessels,  adorned  with  figures,  were  pro- 
faned by  unhallowed  hands,  sold  in  the  public  markets,  and 
melted  for  their  metal.  The  prisons  were  full  of  painters,  of 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders.  The  monks,  driven  from 
their  convents,  fled  to  desert  places ;  some  perished  of  cold  and 
hunger,  some  threw  off  the  proscribed  dress,  yet  retained  the 
sacred  character  and  habits ;  others  seized  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  pleasures  as  to  the  dress  of  the  world. 

Yet  in  the  mass  of  the  monastic  faction  the  fanaticism  of  the 
emperor  was  encountered  by  a  fanaticism  of  resistance,  some- 
times silent,  sullen  and  stubborn,  sometimes  glorying  in  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  the  persecutor.  One  whole  brotherhood, 
that  of  the  Abrahamites,  presented  themselves  before  the  em- 
peror. They  asserted  on  the  evidence,  as  they  said,  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers,'  that  image-worship  dated  from  the  times  of  the 
apostles ;  they  appealed  to  the  pictures  of  the  Saviour  by  St 
Luke,  and  to  the  holy  Veronica.  Irritated  by  their  obstinacy, 
and  not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  the  emperor 
drove  them  with  insults  and  severe  chastisements  from  the  city. 
They  took  refuge  in  a  church,  on  an  island  in  the  Euxine,  dedi- 
cated to  John  the  Baptist  the  awful}  There  they  are  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  Another  stubborn  monk,  the  emperor, 
in  a  more  merciful  mood,  sent  to  his  learned  minister,  John  the 
Grammarian.  The  monk,  according  to  the  historian,  reduced 
the  minister  to  silence:  if  discomfited,  the  Grammarian  bore 
his  defeat  with  equanimity,  the  successful  controversialist  was 
allowed  to  retire  and  wait  for  better  times  in  a  monastery. 

There  was  another  monk,  however,  named  Lazarus,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter,  whom  the  emperor  could  induce  by  no  per- 
suasion to  abandon  his  idolatrous  art  As  milder  measures  failed, 
Lazarus  was  cruelly  scourged  and  imprisoned.  He  still  persisted 
in  exercising  his  forbidden  skill,  and  hot  iron  plates  were  placed 
on  his  guilty  liands.  The  illness  of  the  empress  saved  his  life  ; 
he  too  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Baptist,  where,  having 
recovered  the  use  of  his  hands,  he  painted  "  that  fearful  harbinger 
of  the  Lord,"  and  on  the  restoration  of  images,  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour  over  the  gate  Chalce. 

Two  others,  Theophilus,  and  his  brother  Theodoras,  for  pre- 


*  Dionysius  (the  pseudo  Dionysius),  Hierotheus,  and  Irenteus.  x  rtv  $»£i>w. 
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suming  to  overpower  the  emperor  in  argument,  and  to  adduce  a 
passage  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  not,  as  the  emperor  declared,  in 
his  copy,  suffered  a  more  cruel  punishment.  Their  faces  were 
branded  with  some  wretched  iambic  verses,  eomjjosed  by  the 
emperor ;  they  were  then  banished ;  one  died,  the  other  survived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  image-worship.11 

This  religious  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  by  the  emperor 
on  one  side,  and  the  monks  on  the  other,  with  no  disturbance  of 
the  general  peace  of  the  Empire.  No  i>opular  tumults  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  government.  The  people,  weary  or  in- 
different, submitted  in  apathy  to  the  alternate  destruction  and 
restoration  of  images.  But  for  the  fatal  passion  of  Thcophilus 
for  war  against  the  Saracens,  in  which,  with  great  personal 
valour,  but  no  less  military  incapacity,  he  was  in  general  unsuc- 
cessful, he  might  have  maintained  the  Empire  during  all  the 
later  years  of  his  reign  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  a  remarkable  uniformity.  An- 
other female  in  power,  another  restoration  of  images.  Theodora 
After  the  death  of  Theophilus  his  widow  Theodora  ad-  L'lnpra*- 
ministered  the  empire,  in  the  name  of  her  youthful  son  Michael, 
called  afterwards,  the  Drunkard.  Theodora,  like  her  own 
mother  Theoctista,  had  always  worshipped  images  in  private. 
Twice  the  dangerous  secret  had  been  betrayed  to  the  emperor 
that  the  females  of  his  own  family  practised  this  forbidden 
idolatry.  On  one  occasion  the  children  prattled  about  the 
pretty  toys  which  their  grandmother  kept  in  a  chest  and  took 
out,  kissing  them  herself  and  offering  them  to  the  children's 
respectful  kisses.  Another  time  a  dwarf,  kept  as  a  buffoon  in 
the  palace,  surprised  the  empress  taking  the  images,  which  he 
called  by  the  same  undignified  name,  from  under  her  pillow,  and 
paying  them  every  kind  of  homage.  The  empress  received  a 
severe  rebuke ;  the  dwarf  was  well  flogged  for  his  impertinent 
curiosity.  Theodora  learned  caution,  but  brooded  in  secret  over 
her  tutelar  images. 

No  sooner  was  Theophilus  dead  than  the  monks,  no  doubt  in 
the  secret  of  Theodora's  concealed  attachment  to  images,  poured 
into  Constantinople  from  all  quarters.    At  this  juncture  the 


u  All  the  historians  (monks)  relate  this 
strange  story,  but  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
favourable  to  image-worship,  and  forged  by 


the  monks,  is  rather  suspicious;  as  well 
as  twelve  iambic  verses  tattooed  on  their 
faces. 
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brave  Manuel,  the  general  who  had  more  than  once  retrieved 
the  defeats  of  Theophilus,  once  had  actually  rescued  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  will  of  the  emperor  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  empire,  fell 
dangerously  ill.  The  monks  beset  liis  bed  side,  working  at  once 
on  his  hopes  of  recovery  and  his  fears  of  death.  Manuel  yielded, 
and  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  party  of  the 
image-worshippers.  Theodora  had  before  feared  to  cope  with 
the  strength  of  the  opposite  faction,  so  long  dominant  and  in 
possession  of  many  of  the  more  important  civil  and  military  dig- 
nities. She  now  ventured  to  send  an  officer  of  the  palace  to 
command  the  patriarch,  Jolm  the  Grammarian,  either  to  recant 
his  Iconoclastic  opinions,  or  to  withdraw  from  Constantinople. 
The  patriarch  is  accused  of  a  paltry  artifice.  He  opened  a  vein 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  showed  himself  wounded  and 
bleeding  to  the  people.  The  rumour  spread  that  the  empress 
had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  patriarch.  But  the  fraud  was 
detected,  exposed,  acknowledged.  The  abashed  patriarch  with- 
a.».  842.  drew,  unpitied  and  despised,  into  the  suburbs.  Metho- 
dius was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchate.  The  wor- 
shippers of  images  were  in  triumph. 

But  Theodora,  still  tenderly  attached  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  demanded  as  the  price  of  her  inestimable  services  in 
the  restoration  of  images,  absolution  for  the  sin  of  his  Icono- 
clasm  and  his  persecution  of  the  image-worshippers.  Methodius 
gravely  replied,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  grant  absolution 
to  the  living  was  unbounded,  but  of  those  who  had  died  in 
obstinate  sin,  they  had  no  authority  to  cancel  or  to  mitigate  the 
damnation.  Even  her  own  friends  suspected  the  empress  of  a 
pious  lie  when  she  asserted,  and  even  swore,  that  her  husband, 
in  the  agony  of  death,  had  expressed  his  bitter  repentance,  had 
ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  his  reign  to  his  stubborn  heresy,  had 
actually  entreated  her  to  bring  him  the  images,  had  passionately 
kissed  them,  and  so  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  the  ministering 
angels.  The  clergy,  out  of  respect  to  the  empress  and  zeal  for 
their  own  object,  did  not  question  too  closely  the  death-bed 
penitence  of  Theophilus ;  with  one  consent  they  pronounced  his 
pardon  Wore  God,  and  gave  a  written  sentence  of  his  absolution 
to  the  empress. 

All  was  now  easy  ;  the  fanaticism  of  Iconoclasm  was  exhausted 
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or  rebuked.  A  solemn  festival  was  appointed  for  the  restoration 
of  images.  The  whole  clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  all  who 
could  flock  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  met  in  and  before  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  and  marched  in  procession  with  crosses, 
torches,  and  incense,  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  There  they 
were  met  by  the  empress  and  her  infant  son  MichaeL  They 
made  the  circuit  of  the  church,  with  their  burning  Feb.19.g4a. 
torches,  paying  homage  to  every  image  and  picture,  which  had 
been  carefully  restored,  never  again  to  be  effaced  till  the  days  of 
later,  more  terrible  Iconoclasts,  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

The  Greek  Church  from  that  time  has  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  festival  with  loyal  fidelity.*  The  successors  of  Me- 
thodius, particularly  the  learned  Photius,  were  only  zealous  to 
consummate  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  images  have  formed 
part  of  the  recognised  religious  worship  of  the  Eastern  world. 

*  Methodius  was  Patriarch  only  four  years. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SEVERANCE  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Up  to  the  eighth  century  Rome  had  not  been  absolutely  dis- 
severed from  the  ancient  and  decrepit  civilisation  of  the  old 
Klghth  Empire.  After  a  short  period  of  subjection  to  the 
ccotury'  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  by  the  conquest  of  Justiirian  she 
had  sunk  into  a  provincial  city  of  the  Eastern  realm.  In  the 
eighth  century  she  suddenly,  as  it  were,  burst  the  bonds  of  her 
connexion  with  the  older  state  of  things,  disjoined  herself  for 
ever  from  the  effete  and  hoj)eless  East,  and  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  rude  as  yet,  and  dimly  descried  and  remote,  but 
more  promising  and  vigorous  civilisation  of  the  West.  The 
Byzantine  Empire  became  a  separate  world,  Greek  Christianity 
a  separate  religion.  The  West,  after  some  struggle,  created  its 
own  empire  :  its  natives  formed  an  independent  system,  either 
of  warring  or  of  confederate  nations.  Latin  Christianity  was  the 
lift1,  the  principle  of  union,  of  all  the  West;  its  centre,  papal 
Rome. 

Mohammedanism — which  was  gradually  encircling  and  isolating 
the  Byzantine  Empire  from  its  outlying  provinces,  obtaining  the 
naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  subjecting  the  islands 
to  her  swav ;  wliich,  with  the  vet  unconverted  Bulgarians,  fully 
occupied  all  the  Eastern  armies,  and  left  the  Emperor  without 
power  to  protect  or  even  keep  in  subjection  the  Exarchate  and 
the  Italian  dependencies — was  the  remoter  cause  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  West.  The  Koran  thus  in  some  degree,  by  break- 
ing off  all  correspondence  with  the  East,  contributed  to  deliver 
the  Pope  from  a  distant  and  arbitrary  master,  and  to  relieve  him 
from  that  harassing  rivalry  with  which  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople constantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  equality  or  to 
superiority ;  and  so  placed  hini  alone  in  undisputed  dignity  at 
the  head  of  Western  Christendom.  But  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  disruption  and  final  severance  between  the  East  and  West 
was  the  Iconoclasm  of  the  Eastern  emperors.    Other  signs  of 
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estrangement  might  seem  to  forebode  this  inevitable  revolution. 
The  line  of  Justinian,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  after  it  had  been 
deposed  and  had  re-assumed  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  emperor  of  that  name,  was  now  extinct  Adventurer 
after  adventurer  had  risen  to  power,  and  this  continual  revolu- 
tion could  not  but  weaken  the  attachment,  especially  of  foreign 
subjects,  who  might  think,  or  chose  to  think,  succession  and 
hereditary  descent  the  only  strong  titles  to  their  obedience. 
Rome  and  Italy  must  thus  ignominiously  acknowledge  every 
rude  or  low-born  soldier  whom  the  rabble  of  Constantinople,  the 
court,  or  more  powerful  army,  might  elevate  to  the  throne. 

The  exarchal  government  from  the  first  had  only  been  power- 
ful to  tyrannise  and  feeble  to  protect  The  Exarch  was  ^Knht  of 
like  the  satrap  of  an  old  Eastern  monarchy  ;  and  this  R*vcnu" 
was  more  and  more  sensibly  felt  throughout  Italy.  Without 
abandoning  any  of  its  inferior  demands  on  the  obedience,  this 
rule  was  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  resist  the  growing  power 
and  enterprise  of  the  Lombards,  or  even  to  preserve  the  j>eace 
of  the  Italian  dependencies.  The  exarchate  had  still  strength 
to  levy  tribute,  and  to  enforce  heavy  taxation,  the  produce  of 
which  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  It  repaid  these  burthens  but 
scantily  by  any  of  the  defensive  or  conservative  offices  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  pontificate  of  John  VI.,  the  Exarch  Theophy- 
lact  had  only  been  protected  from  the  resentment  of  his  own 
soldiery  by  the  interference  of  the  pope.  The  most  unambitious 
pontiff  might  wish  to  detach  his  country  and  his  people  from  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  If  he  looked  to 
Rome,  its  allegiance  to  the  East  was  but  of  recent  date,  the 
conquest  of  Justiman ;  if  to  his  own  position,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  hold  a  much  higher  place, 
both  as  to  respect  and  authority,  before  he  had  sunk  into  a 
subject  of  Constantinople.  Never  till  this  period  in  the  papal 
annals  had  a  pope  been  summoned,  like  a  meaner  subject,  to 
give  an  accoiuit  of  his  spiritual  proceedings  in  a  foreign  city ; 
nor  had  he  been  seized  and  hurried  away,  with  insult  and  cruel 
ill  usage,  to  Constantinople,  and,  like  the  unhappy  Martin,  left 
to  perish  in  exile. 

Whatever  lingering  loyalty,  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
might  prevail  in  Italy,  or  in. the  mind  of  the  pontiflf,  to  the  old 
Roman  government — whatever  repugnance  to  the  yoke  of  Bar- 
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bariaiis,  which  might  seem  the  only  alternative  when  they 
should  cease  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  Empire — these  bonds  of 
attachment  were  at  once  rudely  broken  when  the  emperor 
became  an  heresiarch ;  not  a  speculative  heresiarch  on  some 
abstract  and  mysterious  doctrine,  but  the  head  of  a  heresy  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  popular  religion — of  the  daily  worship 
of  the  people.  In  general  estimation,  an  Iconoclastic  Emperor 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  Christian :  his  tenets  were  those  of  a  Jew 
or  a  Mohammedan.  In  the  East  the  emperor,  from  fear,  from 
persuasion,  or  from  conviction,  obtained,  at  one  time  at  least,  a 
formidable  party  in  his  favour,  even  among  the  clergy.  But  for 
the  monks,  images  might  have  disappeared  from  the  East.  In 
the  West,  iconoclasm  was  met  with  universal  aversion  and  hos- 
image-wor-  tility.  The  Italian  mind  had  rivalled  the  Greek  in  the 
■hip  in  Italy.  fertility  with  whicli  it  had  fostered  the  growth  of  image- 
worship  :  it  adhered  to  it  with  stronger  pertinacity.  The  ex- 
pressive symbol  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  suggestive  picture, 
winch  was,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  to  be  the  book  of 
Scripture  to  the  unlearned,  had  expanded  into  the  fondest 
attachment  to  the  images  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Saviour.  In  this  as  in  all  the  other  great  controversies, 
from  good  fortune,  from  sagacity,  from  sympathy  with  the  po- 
pular feeling,  its  adherents  would  say  from  a  higher  guidance, 
the  papacy  took  the  popular  and  eventually  successful  side. 
The  i>ope  was  again  not  the  dictator,  he  was  the  representative 
of  the  religious  mind  of  the  age.  One  of  the  more  recent  popes, 
the  timid  John  VII.,  a  Greek  by  birth,  might  seem  almost  pro- 
phetically to  have  committed  the  papal  see  to  the  support  of 
John  vu.  image- worslup,  and  resistance  to  an  iconoclastic  em- 
peror. In  a  chajiel  which  he  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
n  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  walls  were  inlaid  with  pictures  of 
the  holy  fathers;  and  throughout  Koine  he  lavishly  adorned 
the  churches  with  pictures  and  statues.  Gregory  II.  had  no 
doubt  often  worshipped  in  public  before  these  works  of  his  holy 


The  character  of  Gregory  II.  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that 
Gregory  il  ne  na(l  formed  any  deliberate  plan  of  policy  for  the 
A.D.71&-73I.  alienation  nf  lta]y  from  the  Eastern  Empire.    He  was 

actuated  not  by  worldly  but  by  religious  passions — by  zeal  for 
images,  not  by  any  splendid  vision  of  the  independence  of  Italy. 
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For  whore  indeed  could  be  found  the  protecting,  the  organising, 
the  administrative  and  ruling  power  which  could  replace  the 
abrogated  authority  of  the  Empire  ?  The  papacy  had  not  yet 
aspired  to  the  attributes  and  functions  of  temporal  sovereignty. 

In  Italy  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north,  with  its  kindred 
dukedoms  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  in  the  south,  alone  pos- 
sessed the  strength  and  vigour  of  settled  government.*  Under 
the  long  and  comparatively  peaceful  reign  of  Rotharis,  it  had 
enjoyed  what  appears  almost  fabulous  prosperity :  it  had  its  code 
of  laws,  Liutprand  now  filled  the  throne,  a  prince  of  great 
ambition  and  enterprise.  If  the  papacy  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy of  interests  with  the  Lombard  kings,  and  contenting 
itself  with  spiritual  power,  by  which  it  might  have  ruled  almost 
uncontrolled  over  Barbarian  monarchs,  and  with  large  ecclesias- 
tical possessions  without  sovereign  rights,  Italy  might  again 
perhaps  have  been  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  But  this 
policy,  which  the  papacy  was  too  Boman  to  pursue  with  the 
Gothic  kings,  or  which  was  repudiated  as  bringing  a  powerful 
temporal  monarch  in  too  close  collision  with  the  supreme  pontiff, 
was  even  less  likely  to  be  adopted  with  the  Lombards.1*  Between 
the  papal  see  and  the  Lombard  sovereigns — indeed  between 
the  Lombards  and  the  Italian  clergy — there  seems  almost  from 
first  to  last  to  have  prevailed  an  implacable  and  inexplicable 
antipathy.  Of  all  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  these  (according  to 
more  favourable  historians)  orderly  and  peaceful  people  are 
represented  as  the  most  irreclaimably  savage.  The  taint  of 
their  original  Arianism  was  indelible.  No  terms  are  too  strong 
with  the  popes  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  Lombards. 

According  to  the  course  of  events,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced 
in  chronological  order,  Gregory  remained  wavering  and  con- 
founded by  these  simultaneous  but  conflicting  passions :  his  de- 
termination to  resist  an  iconoclastic  emperor,  and  his  dread  oi 
the  Lombard  supremacy  in  Italy.  Up  to  the  tenth  year  of  his 
pontificate  he  had  been  occupied  by  the  more  peaceful  duties  of 
liis  station.    He  had  averted  the  aggressions  of  the  Lombard 


•  From  635  to  651.  During  all  this 
period  Catholic  and  Arian  bishops  pre- 
sided over  their  separate  congregations  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  Italy.— Le  Beau,  Bas 
Empire,  lviii.  4. 

b  Yet  the  Lombards  had  more  than  once 

VOL.  II. 


defended  the  Pope  against  the  Exarch. — 
Epist.  Olradi.  Episeop.  Mediol.  ad  Carol. 
M.  de  Translat.  S.  Augustin.  Olrad  says 
of  Liutprand,  that  he  was  M  protector  et 

defensor  fidelis  Ecclesiarum  Dei  

Christianissimus  fuit  ac  rcligionis  amator." 

L 
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dukes  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  he  had  commissioned  Bo- 
a-b.  ii9.  niface  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Germany ;  he  had  ex- 
tended his  paternal  care  over  the  churches  in  England.  No 
doubt,  even  if  his  more  formal  epistles  had  not  yet  been  deli- 
vered, he  had  expostulated  with  the  emperor  on  the  first  appear- 
ances of  his  hostility  to  images c  repeatedly,  frequently,  if  not 
by  private  letters,  probably  by  other  missives. 

But  the  fatal  edict  came  to  Italy  as  to  one  of  the  provinces 
iconoclastic  subject  to  the  Emperor  Leo.   The  Exarch  Scholasticua 
a.d.  728.     commanded  it  to  be  published  in  the  city  of  Ravenna. 
The  people  broke  out  in  instant  insurrection,  declared  their  de- 
termination to  renounce  their  allegiance  rather  than  permit 
their  churches  to  be  despoiled  of  their  holiest  ornaments,  attacked 
a.d.  m.    the  soldiery,  and  maintained  a  desperate  conflict  for 
the  mastery  of  the  city.    Liutpraud,  the  Lombard  king,  had 
been  watching  in  eager  expectation  of  this  strife  to  expel  tho 
exarch,  and  to  add  the  whole  Roman  territory  to  his  dominions. 

With  a  large  force  he  sat  down  before  Ravenna. 
Though  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defence,  Liut- 
prand,  by  declaring  himself  a  devout  worshipper  of  images,  won 
the  populace  to  his  party;  Ravenna  surrendered:  the  troops 
of  Liutpraud  spread  without  resistance  over  the  whole  Pen- 
tapolis. 

Gregory  was  alarmed,  for  if  he  hated  the  heretical  emperor, 
he  had  no  less  dread  and  dislike  of  the  conquering  Lombard.* 
The  establishment  of  this  odious  sovereignty  throughout  Italy, 
which  had  been  so  long  making  its  silent  aggressions  in  the 
South,  with  a  king  of  the  unmeasured  ambition  and  ability  of 
Liutpraud,  was  even  more  formidable  to  the  pope  than  the  effete 
tyranny  of  Constantinople.' 

Gregory  first  discerned,  among  her  islands  and  marshes,  the 
Venice.     rising  power  of  Venice,  equally  jealous  with  himself  of 
A  n- m-    the  extension  of  the  Lombard  power.    There  the  exarch 
had  taken  refuge.    At  the  instigation  of  Gregory  a  league  was 


Lombards 
take  Ka- 


c  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Em-  I  — (ireg.  Kpist.  x. 
peror's  open  iconoclasm,  the   Pope  sent  I      e  The  chronology  is  so  uncertain,  that 


every  where  letters,  "cavere  se  Chris- 
tianas, quod  ortn  fuisset  impietas."—  Vit. 
Greg.  II, 

d  "  Quia,  peccato  favente,  Ravennatum 
civitiis,  qua;  caput  extat  omnium,  a  non 
dicenda  gente  Longobardorum  capta  est." 


I  have  been  constrained  to  follow  some- 
times one  authority,  sometimes  another — 
Baronius,  I'agi,  Muratori — and  so  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  historical  sequence 
of  events. 
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formed  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Venice,  already  of  some  im- 
portance, nominally  with  the  exarch,  really  with  the  pope,  and 
the  whole  Roman  or  Byzantine  troops.    Ravenna  was  R«TCnn« 
retaken  wliile  Lintprand  was  at  Pavia,  and  before  he  ret*kcn- 
conld  collect  his  army  to  relieve  it. 

Gregory  was  still  outwardly  a  loyal  subject  of  the  emperor, 
but  the  breach  was  inevitable.  Iconoclasm  had  now  become 
fanaticism  with  Leo ;  and  Gregory,  whether  Ins  celebrated  letters 
had  yet  been  despatched  or  were  only  in  preparation,  was  as 
resolute  in  his  assertion  of  image-worship,  Rumours  spread, 
and  were  generally  believed,  that  the  Iconoclast  lmd  sent  orders 
to  seize  or  to  murder  the  pope.  Each  successive  officer  who  was 
sent  to  retrieve  the  imperial  affairs  was  supposed  to  be  charged 
with  this  impious  mission.  Leo,  no  doubt,  would  have  scrupled 
as  little  as  his  predecessors  to  order  the  apprehension  of  tho 
refractory  prelate,  and  Ins  transportation  to  Constantinople ;  nor 
if  blood  had  been  shed  in  resistance  to  Ins  commands,  would  lie 
have  considered  it  an  inexpiable  crime/  But  the  pope  believed 
liimself,  or  declared  his  belief,  that  he  was  menaced  with  secret 
assassination.  Three  persons  are  named — the  Duke  Basil,  Jor- 
dan the  Chartulary,  and  Jolm  surnamed  Lurion — as  meditating 
this  crime,  under  the  sanction  first  of  Marinus,  Duke  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  afterwards  of  Paul,  who  was  sent  as  Exarch  to  restore 
the  imperial  ascendancy.  Two  of  these  murderers  were  killed 
by  the  people ;  the  third,  Basil,  turned  monk  to  save  his  life.* 
Paul  the  Exarch  occupied  Ravenna,  which,  with  the  Pentapolis, 
with  Rome  and  Naples,  were  the  only  parts  of  Italy  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  emperor,  though  Venice  owned  a  doubtful  alle- 
giance. It  was  announced  that  the  Exarch  intended  to  march 
to  Rome  to  depose  the  Pope,  and  at  the  same  time  measures 
were  to  be  taken  to  destroy  the  images  in  the  churches  through- 
out Italy.  The  whole  territory — Venice,  the  Pentapolis,  Rome — 
at  once  rose  up  in  defence  of  the  Pope.  They  declared  that 
they  would  not  recognise  the  commission  of  Paul ;  Ins  generals 
began  to  contemplate  their  separate  independence.  They  were 
only  prevented  by  the  prudence  of  Gregory  from  proclaiming  a 
new  emperor,  and  sending  him  against  Constantinople.  Tho 


'  Tomp.  Muratori  sub  nnn.  dccxxvii. 
*  Gregory  U  silent  in  his  letters  about 
these  attempts  at  assassination.    Hut  the 


letters  may  have  been  written,  even  if  not 
delivered,  before  this  date. 

L  2 
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crafty  Lombards  again  joined  the  popular  cause.  Exhilaratus, 
Duke  of  Naples,  said  to  have  plotted  against  the  pope's  life, 
was  slain  with  his  son.  Ravenna  was  divided  between  the 
papal  and  imperial  factions.  The  Exarch  fell  in  the  tumult. 
The  Lombards  were  the  gainers  in  all  these  commotions :  they 
occupied  all  the  strong  places  in  the  Exarchate  and  in  the  Pen- 
tapolis. 

A  new  Exarch,  the  last  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  Eutychius,  landed 
at  Naples.  He  is  likewise  accused  of  designing  to  send  a  \mud 
of  assassins  to  Rome,  to  murder,  not  only  the  Pope,  but  also  tho 
chief  nobles  of  the  city.  But  for  the  intervention  of  the  Pope, 
they  would  have  retaliated  by  sending  assassins  to  kill  the 
Exarch.  A  fearful  state  of  Christian  society  when  such  acts,  if 
not  designed,  were  believed  to  be  designed  by  both  parties ! 

All  Rome  pledged  itself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  live  and  die  in 
defence  of  their  Pontiff h — the  protector  of  the  images  in  their 
churches.  The  Lombards  were  equally  loud  in  their  protesta- 
tions of  reverence  for  his  person.  The  ban  of  excommunication 
was  famed  against  the  Exarch,  the  odious  mutilator  and  de- 
stroyer of  those  holy  memorials.  Eutycliius  at  first  attempted 
to  alienate  the  Lombards  from  the  papal  interest,  but  it  now 
suited  the  politic  Liutprand  to  adhere  in  the  closest  league  to 
the  rebeUious  Romans.  Eutychius  had  not  offered  a  tempting 
price  for  his  alliance.  Some  time  after,  coveting  the  inde- 
pendent dukedoms  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  Liutprand  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Exarch.  The  dukedoms  by 
tlus  treaty  were  to  be  the  share  of  the  Lombard  king,  Rome  to 
be  restored  to  its  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Liutprand  having 
aj>.  729.  made  himself  master  of  Spoleto,  and  thus  partly  gained 
his  own  ends,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  encamped  in  the  field  of 
Nero.1  The  Pope,  like  his  predecessors,  went  forth  to  overawe 
by  his  commanding  sanctity  tins  new  Barbarian  conqueror,  who 
threatened  the  Holy  City.  It  pleased  Liutprand  to  be  over- 
awed ;  he  was  not  too  sincere  in  his  design  to  restore  the  impe- 
rial authority  in  Rome.  He  played  admirably  the  part  of  a 
pious  son  of  the  Church ;  his  conduct,  as  doubtless  he  intended, 


h  41  Qui  ex  scriptis  nefandam  viii  (Ex-  i  fensjonc  Tontificis  luttinere  gloriosam." — 
archi)  dolositatem  despicientos  una  se  quasi     Olradi,  Epist. 

fratres  Komani  ntque  Longobardi  catena1  I      1  Anaatasius,  Vit. 

fidci  constriuxcrunt  cuncti  mortem  pro  de-  1 
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contrasted  no  little  to  his  advantage  with  that  of  the  sacrilegious 
Iconoclast  Leo.    He  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  he  put 
off  his  armour  and  all  liis  splendid  dress,  lus  girdle,  his  uutPnu.d 
sword,  his  gauntlets,  his  royal  mantle,  lus  crown  of  111 
gold,  and  a  cross  of  silver,  and  offered  them  at  the  tomb  of  tho 
Apostle.   He  entreated  the  Pope  (lus  arguments  were  not  likely 
to  be  ineffectual)  to  make  peace  with  the  Exarch.  So  completely 
did  harmony  appear  to  be  restored,  that  the  Pope  and  the  Ex- 
arch united  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  raised  by  a  certain 
Petasius,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Tiberius  III.    The  Exarch,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  seized 
the  usurper,  and  sent  his  head  to  Constantinople.  After    a.d.  »3o. 
this  the  Exarch  probably  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  must  at  least 
have  suspended  all  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  image- 
worship. 

Throughout  these  transactions  the  Pope  appears  actually  if 
not  opeidy  an  independent  power,  leaguing  with  the  allies  or 
the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  as  might  suit  the  exigences  of  the 
time ;  yet  the  share  of  Gregory  II.  in  the  revolt  of  Italy  has 
been  exaggerated  by  those  who  boast  of  tliis  glorious  precedent 
and  example  for  the  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  by  de- 
priving an  heretical  subject  of  his  authority  over  part  of  his 
realm,  and  striking  the  Imperial  Head  with  the  impartial  thun- 
ders of  excommunication ;  so  also  by  those  who  charge  him  with 
the  sin  of  rebellion  against  heaven-constituted  monarchy.  If,  as 
is  said,  he  proceeded  to  the  hostile  measure  of  forbidding  the 
Italian  subjects  of  Leo  to  pay  their  tribute ;  if  by  a  direct  excom- 
munication he  either  virtually  or  avowedly  released  the  subjects 

WW  V 

of  the  Emperor  from  their  allegiance  k  (lus  own  language  in  his 
letters  by  no  means  takes  this  haughty  or  uusubmissive  tone), 
his  object  was  not  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  images,  in  which  Gregory  was  as  fanatically  sincere  as 
the  humblest  monk  in  his  diocese. 

No  doubt  a  council  was  summoned  and  held  at  Rome  by 
Gregory  EL,  in  which  anathemas  were  launched  against  go^wfc 
the  destroyers  of  images.  If,  however,  the  emperor  was  R*w«. 
by  name  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  this  was  not  and  could 


*  Theophanw,  ir.  c.  5  (p.  621)  ;  after  him  by  G)ycas,Zonaras,  Cedrenus.    Sec  likewiso 
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not  be,  as  in  later  times  with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Western 
Europe,  an  absolute  and  total  exclusion  from  Christian  privileges 
and  Christian  rites.  It  was  a  disruption  of  all  communion  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  orthodox  Italian  subjects.™  No 
doubt  there  was  a  latent  assertion  that  the  Roman  church  was 
the  one  true  church,  and  that  beyond  that  church  there  was  no 
salvation;  but  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  recognised  no 
such  power  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  unless  liimself  joined  in  the 
anathema ;  and  Anastasius,  the  present  Patriarch,  was  now  an 
ardent  destroyer  of  images.0 

Leo  revenged  himself  by  severing  the  Transadriatic  provinces, 
the  Illyrica,  from  the  Roman  patriarchate,  and  by  confiscating 
the  large  estates  of  the  see  of  Rome  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  He 
appears  too  to  have  chosen  tlris  unfortunate  time  for  an  increase 
in  the  taxation  of  those  provinces.  A  new  census  was  ordered 
with  a  view  to  a  more  productive  capitation  tax.  The  discontent 
at  these  exactions  would  no  doubt  strengthen  the  general  re- 
sistance to  the  measures  of  Leo  ;  and  perhaps  Gregory's  prohi- 
bition of  the  payment  to  the  imperial  revenue  may  have  been 
but  resistance  to  these  unprecedented  burthens. 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the 
Buried  Feb.  Eastern  Empire  at  the  death  of  Gregory  II.    His  suc- 
ii,»si.      cessor,  Gregory  III.,  was  of  Syrian  birth.    At  the 
Gregory  in.  funerai  0f  the  deceased  pope,  the  clergy  and  the  whole 
people  broke  out  into  a  sudden  acclamation,  and  declared  Gre- 
gory III.  his  successor.    But  he  was  not  consecrated  till  the 
ensuing  month.     So  far  was  this  election  from  a  deliberate 
renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  or  an  assertion  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  the  Roman  people,  that 
the  confirmation  of  the  election  by  the  Exarch  at  Ravenna  was 
dutifully  awaited  before  the  Pope  assumed  Ins  authority.  Nor 
did  Gregory  HI.  break  off  or  suspend  his  direct  intercourse  with 
the  seat  of  government    His  first  act  was  a  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople to  announce  his  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Ins  prede- 

■  Walch  makes  two  sensible  observa-        ■  In  the  reference  to  the  council  in  the 

tions;  first,  that  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  to  Charlemagne, 

the  extinction  of  the  Exarchate  was  not  '  p.  1460,  he  does  not  mention,  though  he 

complete  till  after  the  death  of  both  (!rc-  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  the  excom- 

gorys;  secondly,  that  the  excommunication  :  munication  of  Uie  Kmperor.    The  council 

of  the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  was  not  an  1  was  held  in  Nor.  730 ;  Gregory  died  Feb. 

exclusion  from  all  spiritual  privileges,  but  731. 
merely  a  refusal  to  commuuicatc  with  him. 
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eessor  on  image-worship ;  and  though  his  inflexible  language  was 
not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Emperor,  this  mission  and  much  of 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Gregory  show  that  the  separation  of 
Italy  from  the  Empire  was,  at  least,  even  if  remotely  contem- 
plated, no  avowed  object  of  the  papal  policy.  The  first  message 
was  entrusted  to  George  the  Presbyter,  but  its  language  was  so 
sternly  and  haughtily  condemnatory  of  the  emperor's  religious 
proceedings,  that  the  trembling  ambassador  had  hardly  begun 
liis  journey  when  he  fled  back  to  Home  and  acknowledged  that 
he  bad  not  courage  for  this  dangerous  mission.  The  Tope  was 
so  indignant  at  this  want  of  sacerdotal  daring,  that  he  threatened 
to  degrade  the  Presbyter,  and  was  hardly  persuaded  to  *j>.  73a. 
impose  a  lighter  penance.  Once  more  George  was  ordered  to 
set  out  for  the  court  of  Leo  ;  he  was  arrested  in  Sicily,  and  not 
allowed  to  proceed.  Gregory,  finding  his  remonstrances  vain  or 
unheard,  assumed  a  bolder  attitude. 

The  council  held  by  Gregory  III.  was  formed  with  great  care 
and  solemnity.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  declaration  Nov.  1, ?». 
of  defiance  on  the  subject  of  images  from  all  Italy.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Grado  and  Ravenna,  with  ninety-three  other  prelates 
or  presbyters  of  the  apostolic  see,  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  the  consuls  and  the  people  of  Rome,  pronounced 
their  decree  that,  whoever  should  overthrow,  mutilate,  profane, 
blaspheme  the  venerable  images  of  Clirist  our  God  and  Lord,  of 
the  immaculate  and  glorious  Virgin,  of  the  blessed  apostles  and 
saints,  was  banished  from  all  communion  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

This  solemn  edict  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Constantine, 
the  defender  of  the  city.  Constantine  also  was  arrested  in  Sicily, 
his  letters  taken  away,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  year,  ho 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  to  report  the  bad  success  of  his 
mission.  Another  address  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Italy,  urging  their  attachment  to  the  images,  and  imploring 
the  emperor  to  annid  his  fatal  statute.  This,  with  two  expostu- 
latory  letters  from  the  pope,  got  not  beyond  Sicily.  The  mes- 
sengers were  seized  by  Sergius,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops,  confined  for  eight  months,  sent  back  with  every  indignity 
to  Rome,  and  menaced  with  the  punishment  of  traitors  and  rebels 
if  they  should  venture  to  land  again  in  Sicily. 

In  Rome  Gregory  III.  set  the  example  of  image-worship  on 
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the  most  splendid  scale.  He  had  obtained  six  pillars  of  precious 
marble  from  the  Exarch  at  Ravenna,  and  arranged  thein  in  order 
with  six  others  of  equal  value.  These  he  overlaid  with  the  purest 
silver,  on  which,  on  one  side,  were  represented  the  Saviour  and 
the  apostles,  on  the  other  the  Mother  of  God  with  the  holy 
virgins.  In  an  oratory  of  the  same  church  he  enshrined,  in 
honour  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  reliques  of  the  apostles, 
the.  martyrs,  and  saints  of  all  the  world.  Among  liis  other 
costly  offerings  was  an  image  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  having 
a  diadem  of  gold  and  jewels,  a  golden  collar  with  pendant  gems, 
and  earrings  with  six  jacinths.  In  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  was 
another  image  of  the  Mother,  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms, 
adorned  with  pearls  of  great  weight  and  size.  Many  other  of  the 
churches  in  Rome  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were  decorated  with 
images  of  proportionate  splendour. 

The  Emperor,  about  this  time,  made  his  last  desperate  effort 
to  retrieve  liis  fortunes  in  Italy,  to  relieve  the  Exarch  Eutychius, 
who  was  shut  up  in  powerless  inactivity  in  Ravenna,  and  to  re- 
LcwiofEm-  duee  the  refractory  pope  and  Italy  to  obedience.  A 
peruf* flcct"  formidable  armament  was  embarked  on  board  a  great 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Manes,  one  of  his  bravest  and  most 
experienced  generals.  The  fleet  encountered  a  terrible  storm  in 
the  Adriatic  ;  great  part  of  the  ships  was  lost ;  and  the  image- 
worshippers  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  beheld  their  shores  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  the  Iconoclastic  navy.  Henceforth  the  Eastern 
Empire  almost  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  the  exarchate.  Euty- 
chius maintained  for  a  long  time  his  perilous  position  in  Ravenna, 
night  of  uie  temporising  between  the  pope,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Franks.  Nearly  twenty  years  later  he  abandoned  the 
seat  of  government,  and  took  refuge  in  Naples. 

Now,  however,  that  the  real  power  of  the  empire  in  Italy  was 
extinguished,  it  might  seem  that  nothing  could  resist  the  Lom- 
bards. Though  King  Liutprand  and  Gregory  III.,  at  least  for 
the  first  eight  years  of  Gregory's  pontificate,  maintained  their 
outward  amity,  the  Lombards,  though  not  now  Anan,  were  almost 
equally  objects  of  secret  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  and  the 
Roman.  Italy  must  again  become  a  Barbarian  kingdom,  the 
Pope  the  subject  of  a  sovereign  at  his  gates  or  within  his  citv. 

At  this  juncture  the  attention  of  Europe,  of  all  Christendom, 
is  centered  upon  the  Franks.    The  great  victory  of  Tours  had 
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raised  Charles  Martel  to  the  rank  of  the  protector  of  the  liberties 
of  the  religion  of  the  Western  world,  from  the  all-conquering 
Mohammedans.  It  was  almost  the  first,0  unquestion-  Charles 
ably  the  greatest  defeat  which  that  power  had  suffered,  *j>. 
from  the  time  that  it  advanced  beyond  the  borders  of  Arabia, 
and  having  yet  found  no  limits  to  its  conquests  in  the  East,  had 
swept  westward  over  Africa,  Spain,  and  Southern  Gaul,  and 
seemed  destined  to  envelope  the  whole  world. 

The  Pope  was  thus  compelled,  invited,  encouraged  by  every 
circumstance  to  look  for  protection,  unless  he  submitted  to  the 
abhorred  Lombard,  beyond  the  Alps.''  The  Franks  alone  of 
Barbarian  nations  had  from  the  first  been  converted  to  orthodoxy, 
and  adhered  to  it  with  unshaken  fidelity.  The  Franks  had 
dutifully  listened  to  the  papal  recommendation  of  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  had  countenanced  and  assisted  his  holy 
designs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Already  had  Gregory  II.  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Franks;  already,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine 
power,  had  secret  negotiations  begun  to  secure  their  aid  against 
the  Lombards.^  Eight  or  nine  years  of  doubtful  peace,  at  least 
of  respectful  mutual  understanding,  had  intervened;  when, 
almost  on  a  sudden,  tlu  Lombards  and  the  Pope  are  involved 
in  open  war,  and  Gregory  III.  throws  himself  boldly  on  the  faith 
and  loyalty  of  the  mighty  Frank.    He  sends  the  mystic  keys  of 

m  m  C        w  w  w 

the  Sepulchre  of  St.  Peter  and  filings  of  Ins  chains  as    a.d.  739. 
gifts,  which  no  Christian  could  resist ;  he  offers  the  significant 
yet  undefined  title  of  Roman  Consul.    The  letter  of  Gregory  in 
the  following  year  appeals  in  the  most  piteous  tone  to  Gregory  »p- 
the  commiseration  and  piety  of  the  Barbarian.    "  His 
tears  are  falling  day  and  night  for  the  destitute  state  of  M*rteL 
the  Church.    The  Lombard  king  and  liis  son  are  ravaging  by 
fire  and  sword  the  last  remains  of  the  property  of  the  Church, 


•  The  bloody  defeat  of  Toulouse  by 
Count  Kudes  led  to  no  result. 

P  Liutprand  marched  across  the  Alps 
but  the  year  before  in  aid  of  Charles  Mar- 


nullum  esse  subveniendi  auxilium,  tunc 
quemadmodum  pntdmssores  ejus  beata; 
memorise  dotnaws  Gregorius  et  Gregorius 
alter,  et  do  minus   Zacharias,  beatissimi 


tel  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  again     pontifices     Carolo     excel  lent  issim.x'  me 


appeared  in  formidable  force  in  the  South 
of  France. 

s  The  authority  for  this  important  fact 
is  Anastasius  in  his  Life  of  Stephen  111., 
who,  In  his  dispute  with  King  Astolph, 
•  cerncus  prscscrtim,  ab  impcriali  potentia. 


morhx,  Regi  Krancorum  dircxerunt,  peteutes 
sibi  subveniri,  propter  impressiones  ac 
inrasioncs  quas  et  ipsi  in  hac  Knmauomm 
proviuri&  a  nefanda  Longobanlorum  gentc 
perpctti  sunt.*  Charles  Martel  was  not 
king. 
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which  no  longer  suffices  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  or  to 
ajd.  1*0.  provide  lights  for  the  daily  service.  They  had  invaded 
the  territory  of  Rome  and  seized  all  his  farms ; r  his  only  hope 
was  in  the  timely  succour  of  the  Frankish  king."  Gregory  knew 
that  the  Lombards  were  negotiating  with  the  Frank,  and  dex- 
terously appeals  to  his  pride.  "  The  Lombards  are  perpetually 
speaking  of  him  with  contempt, — 4  Let  him  come,  this  Charles, 
with  his  army  of  Franks ;  if  he  can,  let  him  rescue  you  out  of 
our  hands.'  0  unspeakable  grief,  that  such  sons  so  insulted 
should  make  no  effort  to  defend  their  holy  mother  the  Church !  ■ 
Not  that  St.  Peter  is  unable  to  protect  his  successors,  and  to 
exact  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors ;  but  the  apostle  is  putting 
the  faith  of  his  followers  to  trial.  Believe  not  the  Lombard 
kings,  that  their  only  object  is  to  punish  their  refractory  subjects, 
the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  whose  only  crime  is  that 
they  will  not  join  in  the  invasion  and  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
see.  Send,  O  my  most  Christian  son !  some  faithful  officer,  who 
may  report  to  you  truly  the  condition  of  affairs  here ;  who  may 
behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  persecutions  we  are  enduring,  the 
humiliation  of  the  Church,  the  desolation  of  our  property,  the 
sorrow  of  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  our  shrines.  Close  not  your 
ears  against  our  supplications,  lest  St.  Peter  close  against  you 
the  gates  of  heaven.  I  conjure  you  by  the  living  and  true  God, 
and  by  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  not  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  the 
Lombards  to  the  love  of  the  great  apostle,  but  hasten,  hasten  to 
our  succour,  that  we  may  say  with  the  prophet,  *  The  Lord  hath 
heard  us  in  the  day  of  tribulation,  the  God  of  Jacob  hath  pro- 
tected us.' " 

The  letter  of  Gregory  III.  seems  rather  like  the  cry  of  sudden 
distress  than  part  of  a  deliberate  scheme  of  policy.  He  is  in  an 
agony  of  terror  at  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Ixunbards, 
which  threatens  to  absorb  Rome  in  the  kingdom  of  Liutprand. 
Succour  from  the  East  is  hopeless;  he  turns  to  any  quarter 
where  he  may  find  a  powerful  protector,  and  that  one  protector 
is  Charles  Martel.  From  the  Lombard  king  he  had  not  much 
right  to  expect  forbearance,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  had  encouraged 
the  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  vassal,  as  the  ambitious  Liutprand 
asserted,  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  rebellion  against  his 


r  In  partibus  Kaveanatum.  *  Frodegar.  Contin.  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  457. 
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master.  Duke  Thrasimund  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome  ;  and 
from  Rome  he  had  gone  forth,  not  unaided,  to  reconquer  his 
dukedom.  The  troops  of  Liutprand  had  overrun  the  Roman 
territory  ;  they  were  wasting  the  estates  of  the  Church.  Liut- 
prand had  severed  four  cities,  Amelia,  Orta,  Polymartia,  and 
Blera,  from  the  Roman  territory.*  Some  expressions  in  Gre- 
gory's second  letter  to  Charles  almost  imply  that  he  had  entered 
Rome  and  plundered  the  Church  of  St,  Peter.™  So  a*.u\. 
nearly  did  Rome  become  a  Lombard  city. 

These  acts  of  Gregory  III.  mark  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  political  system  of  Europe.  They  proclaimed 
the  severance  of  all  connexion  with  the  East.  The  Pope,  as  an 
independent  potentate,  is  forming  an  alliance  with  a  Transalpine 
sovereign  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  thus  taking  the  lead  in 
that  total  revolution  in  the  great  social  system  of  Europe,  the 
influence  of  winch  still  survives  in  the  relations  between  the 
Transalpine  nations  and  Italy.  The  step  to  papal  ag-  "J^^JJ a 
grandisement,  though  yet  unpremeditated,  is  immense,  power. 
Latin  Christendom  is  forming  into  a  separate  realm,  of  which 
the  Pope  is  the  head.  Henceforth  the  Pope,  if  not  yet  a  tem- 
poral sovereign,  is  a  temporal  potentate. 

Speculation  may  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which  the  popes  may  liave 
had  more  or  less  distinct  conceptions  as  to  the  results  of  their 
own  measures.  Was  their  alliance  with  the  Pranks  bevond  the 
Alps,  even  if  at  first  the  impulse  of  immediate  necessity,  and 
only  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  nearest  powerful  rival  to  the 
hated  Lombards,  confined  to  that  narrow  aim  ?  How  soon  began 
to  dawn  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  over  the  whole  West 
— the  revival  of  a  Western  Empire  beyond  the  Alps,  now  that 


1  Ab  eodem  rege  ablate  sunt  e  Ducatu  the  intermediate  words,  **  et  qua  a  vestris 

Romano  ijuatuor  ciritates. — Anastasius.  parentibus,  eta  robis  oblata  sunt."  The 

°  Baron i us  drew  this  inference  from  the  lights  or  chandeliers,  the  oblations  of  former 
words  of  Gi-egory.  Muratori  contests  the  Prankish  kings  or  of  Charles,  can  scarcely 
point,  which  is  not  very  probable,  and  is  be  explained  but  of  the  actual  ornaments  of 
not  mentioned  by  Anastasius.  Muratori  the  Church.  St.  Peter's  may  have  been 
explaius  the  words  "  omnia  enim  lumina  in  plundered  without  the  fall  of  the  whole 
honorem  ipsius  principis  Apostolorum.  ...  of  Home.  The  siege  of  Rome  is  mentioned 
ipsi  abstulerunt.  Unde  et  Ecclesia  Sancti  among  the  military  exploits  of  Liatprand 
Petri  denudnta  est,  et  in  nimiam  desola-  1  in  his  epitaph.  Compare  Gregor.  Kpist.  ii. 
tionem  redacta,''  as  relating  to  the  devaata*  ;  ad  Carol.  Martel.  Baron i us  and  Muta- 
tion of  the  Church  estates;  " che  servivano  i  tori,  tub  ann.  dccxli.  Gretser  published 
alia  Luminaria  d'  easa  Chicsa,  ed  al  sov-  !  the  two  letters  in  his  volume  of  the  Kpis- 
Tenimento  de'  Povcri."  But  he  has  omitted  tola  Pontificum. 
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the  East  had  abandoned  or  lost  its  authority — or  at  least  of 
some  form  of  Roman  government  under  which  the  title  of  consul 
or  patrician  should  be  borne  by  a  Transalpine  sovereign  thus 
bound  to  protect  Rome,  while  the  real  authority  should  rest 
with  the  pope?  Some  ambiguous  expressions  in  Gregory's 
epistle  sound  like  an  offer  of  sovereignty  to  Charles  Martel.  He 
sends  lum  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  as  a  symbol  of  alle- 
giance, and  appears  to  acknowledge  his  royal  supremacy.*  The 
account  of  the  solemn  embassy  which  conveyed  these  suppli- 
catory letters  asserts  that  the  Pope  offered  to  the  Frankish  ruler 
the  titles  of  Patrician  and  Consul  of  Rome,  thus  transferring, 
if  not  the  sovereignty,  the  duty  and  honour  of  guarding  the 
imperial  city,  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  to  a  foreign  ruler. 
ci^fiet  According  to  another  statement,  he  spoke  not  in  his 
M«rt«L  Qwn  name  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  Roman  people, 
who,  having  thrown  off  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  his  clemency.1 

Charles  Martel  had  received  the  first  mission  of  Gregory  III. 
with  magnificence,  yet  not  without  hesitation.  The  Lombards 
used  every  effort  to  avert  liis  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
and  some  gratitude  was  due  to  Liutprand,  who  had  rendered 
him  powerful  service  (according  to  the  Lombard's  epitaph,  he 
had  fought  in  person  for  the  cause  of  Christendom  against  the 
Saracens  in  Aquitaine.*)  But  Charles  returned  a  courteous 
answer,  sent  presents  to  Rome,  and  directed  Grimon,  abbot  of 
Corbey,  and  Sigebert,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys,  to  proceed  with  the 
ambassadors  to  the  imperial  city. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  memorable  transaction 
is  the  strangely  discrepant  character  in  which  Charles  Martel 
appeared  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  clergy  of  liis  own  country. 
While  the  Pope  is  offering  him  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and 
appealing  to  his  piety,  as  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  St 
Peter,  he  is  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastics  beyond  the  Alps  as 
the  sacrilegious  spoiler  of  the  property  of  the  Church;  as  a 
wicked  tyrant  who  bestowed  bishoprics  on  liis  counts  and  dukes, 


y  "  Per  ipsa*  sacratissimss  Claves  Con- 
fessions Beati  Petri,  quas  vobis  ad  regnum 
direximus." — Greg.  Epist.  ii. 

'  Annaies  Me  lenses, 

•  The  lines  relating  to  the  siege  of  Rome 
(which  the  poet  places  first),  and  to  this 


fact,  run  thus: — 

"  Roma  suss  Tires  jaiupridem  mllite  multo 
Obsessa  expavit,  delude  tremuere  feruces 
Unquc  Saraoeni,  quos  dlspulit  irnpiger,  tpsos 
Cum  premcrent li  alios,  Karolo  pnocente  Juvarl." 
XoU  to  raid.  Diacon.  apud  JturaUni.c.  lvili. 
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expelled  his  own  relative,  the  rightful  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  replaced  him  by  a  prelate  who  had  only  received  the  ton- 
sure. A  saint  of  undoubted  authority  beheld  in  a  vision  the  ally 
of  the  popes,  the  designated  Consul  of  Rome,  the  sovereign  at 
whose  feet  were  laid  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  sepulchre,  tormented 
in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.  So  completely  had  this  view  worked 
into  the  Christian  mind,  that  Dante,  the  faithful  recorder  of 
popular  Catholic  tradition,  adopts  the  condemnatory  legend,  and 
confirms  the  authority  of  the  saint's  vision. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HIERARCHY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  origin  of  this  hostility  between  Charles  Martel  and  the 
liierarchy  of  France  tlirows  us  back  nearly  a  century,  to  the  rise 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  had  now  long  ruled  over  the 
pageant  Merovingian  kings,  the  do-nothing  kings  of  that  race ; 
and  to  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  territory,  and 
power  acquired  by  the  bishops  and  monasteries  of  France.  The 
state  of  tliis  great  Church,  the  first  partly  Teutonic  Church,  and 
its  influence  on  the  coming  revolution  in  Latin  Christianity  and 
on  the  papal  power,  must  justify  the  digression.  The  kingly 
a.d.  637.  power  of  the  race  of  Clovis  expired  with  Dagobert  I. 
In  each  of  the  kingdoms,  when  the  realm  was  divided — above 
the  tlirone,  when  it  was  one  kingdom — rose  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  in  whom  was  vested  the  whole  kingly  power.  But  the 
Franks  now  at  least  shared  with  the  Romans  the  great  hier- 
arcliical  dignities :  they  were  bishops,  abbots.  If  they  brought 
into  the  order  secular  ambition,  ferocity,  violence,  feudal  ani- 
mosity, they  brought  also  a  vigour  and  energy  of  devotion,  a 
rigour  of  asceticism,  a  sternness  of  monastic  virtue.  It  was  an 
age  of  saints :  every  city,  every  great  monastery  boasts,  about 
this  time,  the  tutelar  patron  of  its  church ;  legend  is  the  only 
history :  while  at  the  same  time  fierce  bishops  surpass  the  fierce 
counts  and  barons  in  crime  and  bloodshed,  and  the  holiest,  most 
devout,  most  self-denying  saints  are  mingling  in  the  furious  con- 
test or  the  most  subtle  intrigue.  Tliis  Teutouising  of  the  hier- 
archy was  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  the  vast 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  subsequent 
degradation  and  inevitable  plunder  of  the  Church.  This  was  a 
new  aristocracy,  not  as  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  been,  of  influ- 
ence and  superior  civilisation,  but  of  birth,  ability,  ambition, 
mingled  with  ecclesiastical  authority,*  and  transcendant  display 


■  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  this  slow  and 
gradual  Tentonising  of  the  higher  clergy. 
The  names  are  not  sine  indications  of  birth  : 


Romans  sometimes  harbarised  their  names. 
— <Jnizot,  Knm  V.  iii.  2;  Hnllam,  Sup- 
plemental not*,  p.  7.r#. 
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of  all  which  was  esteemed  in  those  times  perfect  and  consum- 
mate Cliristianity.  Nor  were  the  bishops  strong  in  their  own 
strength  alone.  The  peaceful  passion  for  nionachism  had  be- 
come a  madness  wliich  seized  on  the  most  vigorous,  sometimes  the 
fiercest  souls.  Monasteries  arose  in  all  quarters,  and  gathered 
their  tribute  of  wealth  from  all  hands.  The  translation  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Benedict  to  Fleury  on  the  Loire  was  a  national 
ovation.  All  ages,  ranks,  classes,  races  crowded  to  the  holy 
ceremony.  Of  the  sons  of  Dagobert,  Sigebert,  who  ruled  in  Aus- 
trasia,  passed  his  life  in  peaceful  works  of  piety.  The  only  royal 
acts  which  he  was  permitted  to  perform  were  lavish  donations 
to  bishops  and  to  monasteries.b  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Clovis  II.  of  Neustria,c  the  widow  Bathildis  was  raised  to  the 
regency  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Clotaire  III.  Bathildis 
succeeded  to  some  part  of  the  authority,  to  none  of  the  crimes 
or  ambition  of  Brunehaut  or  Fredegonde.  She  was  a  Saxon 
captive  of  exquisite  beauty.  Erthinwold,  the  Neustrian  mayor 
of  the  palace,  sacrificing  his  own  honourable  passion  to  his  am- 
bition, married  her  to  the  king,  Clovis  II.  Queen  Bathildis  was 
the  holiest  and  most  devout  of  women ;  her  pious  munificence 
knew  no  bounds  ;  remembering  her  own  bondage,  she  set  apart 
vast  sums  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Not  a  cathedral,  not 
a  monastery,  but  records  the  splendid  donations  of  Queen  Ba- 
thildis :  not  farms  or  manses,  but  forests,  districts,  almost  pro- 
vinces.d  The  high-born  Frankish  bishop,  Leodegar  (the  St 
Leger  of  later  worsliip),  had  been  raised  by  the  sole  power  of 
Bathildis  to  the  great  Burgundian  bishopric  of  Autun.  Legend 


b  Vita  S.  Sigeberti,  apnd  Bouquet,  ii. 
He  founded  twelve  monasteries. 

e  Sigebert  and  Clovis  died  about  the 
same  time,  654,  655. 

«•  44  La  trace  de  ses  bienfaits  se  retrouve 
dans  lea  archives  de  toutes  les  grandes 
abbayes  de  son  temps.  Luxeuil  et  d'autres 
monastcres  de  Bonrgogne  en  recurent  de 
grandes  sommes  et  des  tcrres.  Dans  le 
voisinage  de  Troyes,  S.  Frodoard  obtint  un 
vaste  terrain  mare'cngeujc  nomme  I'lsle 
Germanique,  d'ou  il  fit  sortir  la  florissante 
abbaye  de  Moustier-la-belle.  Curbion  ou 
Mouticr  S.  Lomer  recut  la  grande  ville  de 
Nogaret,  plusieurs  talents  dor  et  d 'ardent 
.  .  .  elle  aceorde  beaucoup  de  presents, 
line  grande  forfit,  et  des  paturnges  du  do- 
maiue  royal  no  fondnteur  de  Jumteges,  S. 


Filibcrt .  .  .  Clotaire,  sur  les  conseils  de 
Bathilde,  augmentc  les  vastes  domju'nes  do 
Fontenclle  ....  cite'  modele  oil  quinze 
cent  travailleur*  3  Lai  en  t  enroles  avec  neuf 
cent  moines.  Bathilde  cut  encore  .  .  .  sa 
part  dans  la  munificence  de  Clovis  II.  et 
de  Clotaire  III.  envers  les  monastcres  de 
Saint  Denys  en  France,  de  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paris,  de  Fleury  sur  Loire,  et  de  St.  Maur 
de  Fosses."  St.  Maur  had  the  honour  of 
possessing  the  bodies  of  St.  Benedict  and  of 
St.  Maur.— D.  Pitra,  Vie  de  St.  Leger,  p. 
141.  "  Ainsi  combla-t-elle  de  largesses  les 
eglises  de  S.  Denys,  et  de  S.  Germain  de 
Paris,  de  S.  Me'dard  de  Soissons,  de  S. 
Pierre  de  Chartres,  de  S.  Anian  d'Orldans, 
de  S.  Martin  de  Tours." — P.  145.  See, 
too,  the  donations  of  Dagobert  II.,  p.  .156. 
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dwells  with  fond  pertinacity  on  the  holiness  of  the  saint ;  sterner 
but  more  veracious  history  cannot  but  detect  the  ambitious  and 
turbulent  head  of  a  great  faction.  There  was  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  strife  for  the  mayoralty ;  France  must  become  a  theo- 
cracy ;  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  if  not  in  name,  in  power  would 
alone  possess  that  dignity.  His  rival  Ebroin,  the  actual  mayor, 
entered  into  internecine  strife  with  the  aspiring  hierarchy :  none 
but  tliat  hierarchy  has  handed  down  the  short  dark  annals  of  the 
time,  and  Ebroin  has  been  chronicled  as  the  most  monstrously 
wicked  of  men.  Under  the  rule  of  Ebroin,  it  was  said  bv  his 
authority,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  was  murdered  for  his  pride ;  but 
Ebroin  fell  before  the  fiercer  aggression  of  Leodegar,  the  Bur- 
gundian  bishop,  who  was  supported  by  all  the  forces  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  held  to  be  a  splendid  effort  of  Christian  virtue 
that  the  saint  spared  the  life  of  Ebroin.  He  was  banished  to 
the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  (the  foundation  of  St.  Columban), 
compelled  to  give  up  his  wife,  to  submit  to  the  tonsure,  and  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows.  Leodegar  ruled  supreme,  and  in  the 
highest  episcopal  splendour,  in  Ins  cathedral  city  of  Autun.  If  his 
poetical  biographer  is  right,  he  assumed  even  the  title  of  mayor 
of  the  palace.'  But  the  haughty  Neustrian  nobility  became 
weary  of  the  rule  of  a  woman  and  of  bishops ;  Bathildis  sur- 
rendered her  power,  and  retired  to  her  convent  of  Chelles. 

By  a  sudden  revolution  the  Bishop  of  Autun  found  himself  an 
exile  in  the  same  monastery  with  his  fallen  rival,  that  of  Luxeuil/ 
The  bishop  had  sternly  condemned  the  marriage  of  the  King 
Childeric  (Austrasia  and  Neustria  had  become  again  one  king- 
dom) with  his  cousin-german,  Bilihildis.  He  was  accused  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king.  Affairs  again  wheeled 
round ;  Childeric  was  murdered ;  Ebroin  and  Leodegar,  recon- 
ciled by  their  common  misfortune,  if  not  by  their  common 
religion,  set  forth  together  from  their  convent,  ere  long  to  strive 
with  still  fiercer  animosity  for  the  prize  of  power.  Ebroin,  the 
apostate,  another  Julian,  cast  off  his  religion,  that  is  his  monastic 
vows  ;  Ins  free  locks  again  flowed ;  he  returned  to  the  embraces 
of  his  wife.*   By  common  consent,  Thierry  III.,  the  youngest 


■  "Quippc 

AntlHtrs  merltis 


pcnltus,  rectorque 


MS.  printed  by  M.  PUra,  472. 


f  See  the  pleasing  description  of  Luxeuil 
— Luccns  orile,  apud  Pitrn. 

*  The  poet  naturally  describes  this  en- 
forced monachism  as  the  tin  forgiven  crime, 
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of  the  sons  of  Clovis  II.,  brother  of  Clotaire  and  of  Chilperie, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denys,  if  not  ton- 
sured, to  incapacitate  him  from  the  throne,  was  brought  forth  to 
act  the  part  of  king.  Ebroin  aspired  to  and  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing the  mayoralty  from  Leudes,  the  rival  set  up  by  the  Bishop 
of  Autun. 

No  long  time  elapsed ;  the  bishop  is  besieged  in  Ids  cathedral 
city,  and  Autun  boldly  defies,  under  the  command  of  her  bishop, 
the  kingly  power,  Ebroin  ruling  in  the  name  of  King  Thierry  III. 
Leodegar  found  it  necessary  to  capitulate :  he  made  his  capitu- 
lation wear  the  appearance  of  lofty  religious  sacrifice ;  but  he 
escaped  not  the  revenge  of  Ebroin,  who  scrupled  not  to  abuse 
his  victory  with  the  most  atrocious  barbarities  against  the  holy 
person  of  the  bishop.  His  eyes  were  pierced,  his  lips  cloven, 
his  tongue  cut  out.  Two  years  after  (he  had  taken  refuge  or 
had  been  consigned  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  Fecamp)  he  was 
cruelly  put  to  death.  He  became  a  martyr  as  well  as  a  saint  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church—  a  martyr  in  the  calm  and  majestic 
patience  with  which  he  submitted  to  his  sufferings: — but  a 
martyr  to  what  Oliristian  truth  ?  To  what  but  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  or  to  his  own  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say.h  Ere  long  he 
became  the  most  potent  and  popular  saint  of  hk  prolific  age ; 
his  reiiques  were  disputed  by  cities,  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
divine  judgement ;  distant  churches  boasted  some  limb  of  the 
holy  martyr,  liis  miracles  were  numberless,  and  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  petitions  are  made  for  some  of  the  wonder- 
working bones  of  St  Leger.1 


mimtion  for  monastic  virtues  created  saints 
by  hundreds  ;  when  miracle  was  almost 
the  law,  not  the  exception,  in  nature.  If. 
Pitra  believes  that  he  believes  all  the  super- 
natural stories  of  those  times,  and  that  with 
a  kind  of  earnestness  differing  much  from 
the  bravado  of  belief  avouched  by  some 
other  kindred  writers.  The  life  of  St.  Leecr 
is  in  truth  an  excellent  religious  romance ; 
but,  even  in  these  days,  will  not  pass  for 
history  in  the  literature  which  still  boast* 
the.  living  names  of  (iuizot,  the  Thierrys, 
C.  Hemusat,  Ampere,  and  their  rising 
scholars. 

•  See  in  Pitra,  p.  429,  the  letter  from 
the  cure  of  Evreuil  (dated  Oct.  4,  1833) 
to  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  Concvive  such  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Autun  of 
the  days  of  the  republic  ! 

VOL.  II.  M  * 
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which  caused  the  insatiable  vindictiveness 
of  Ebroin : — 

"  Ilium  propter,  com  pulsus  sum  pcrderc  crinem, 
IiepaUus  regno,  monschalem  sum  ere  fornuun, 
Conjugis  amplexus  dnlces  et  basis  Haul, 
Osculs  nee  p rolls  oollo  suspense  tenebam." 

IHtra,  p.  477. 

h  Compare  (it  is  neither  unamusing  nor 
uninstructive)  the  Vie  de  S.  Leger,  par  le 
K.  P.  Dom.  J.  B.  Pitra,  Paris,  1846.  The 
author  has  ingeniously  interwoven  into  one 
nil  the  legeuds  of  the  period,  with  much  of 
the  patient  iudustry  aud  copious  erudition, 
nml  with  the  devout  feelings,  the  pre* 
judices  (we  must  pardon  some  little  of  the 
bitterness  of  later  times)  of  his  spiritual 
ancestors  of  St.  Maur.  M.  Pitra  looks  back 
with  fond  reverence  to  the  times  when 
bishops  ruled  sole  and  supreme  in  their 
cities ;  when  grants  of  counties  were  la- 
vished on  monasteries;  when  monastic  ad-  | 
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The  policy  by  which  Ebroin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  retained 
his  power — -the  depression  of  the  higher  nobles,  the  elevation  of 
the  lower — belongs  to  the  liistory  of  France,  not  to  that  of 
Christianity.  What  the  higher  nobility  and  some  of  the  bishops 
called  rebellious  tyranny,  his  partisans  held  to  be  high  and  rigid 
justice;  yet  Ebroin  had  in  his  party  some  of  the  most  holy 
bishops:  saint  balanced  saint.k  St.  Genesius  of  Lyons,  St. 
Leger,  were  Ins  enemies ;  one  his  victim.  In  his  party  were 
St.  Praejectus  (St.  Prie)  of  Auvergne,  St  Reol  of  Rheims,  St 
Agilbert  of  Paris,  St.  Ouen  of  Rouen.1  A  council  of  bishops  sat 
in  judgement  on  St.  Leger,  at  Marli,  near  Paris :  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  consenting  to  his  death.™ 

But  Ebroin  bore  no  charmed  life :  less  than  a  charmed  life  in 
those  times  could  not  hope  duration,  not  even  to  attain  to  good 
old  age.  Once  he  baffled  a  formidable  insurrection ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  prelates  (Reol,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  and  Agil- 
bert of  Paris)  cut  off  Martin,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Pepin  the 
Great,  of  Landon,  who  with  his  brother  Pepin  aspired  to  the 
mayoralty  at  least  of  Austrasia.  The  bishops  swore  upon  certain 
reliques  that  Martin's  life  should  be  secure,  but  they  had  with- 
drawn the  holy  witnesses,  and  swore  on  the  empty  case.0  These 
bishops,  afterwards  saints,  at  least  did  not  protest  against  the 
death  of  the  deluded  youth.  Ebroin  himself  perished  by  the 
blow  of  an  assassin — perished  not  in  tliis  world  only.  A  monk 
on  the  shores  of  the  Saone,  who  had  been  blinded  bv  Ebroin, 
heard  a  boat  rowed  furiously  down  the  stream.  A  terrible  voice 
thundered  out,  "  It  is  Ebroin  whom  we  are  bearing  to  the  caul- 
dron of  hell."  ° 

Pepin  the  Short,  the  heir  of  Pepin  the  Great  of  Landon 
(whoso  daughter  had  married  the  son  of  the  famous  Arnulf  of 
Metz),  rose  to  the  mayoralty,  first  in  one  kingdom,  at  length  in 
the  whole  of  France.  Under  his  vigorous  administration  Franco 


k  -  Mulctber  in  Trqjara,  pro  Tmjft  stabat  Apollo, 
Xqxu  Venus Teucris,  r»ll«  linqua  full.  ' 

1  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  Ebroin  con- 
suited  S.  Ouen.  "  Remember  Fredegonde," 
replied  the  bishop.  Ebroin  was  wise,  and 
understood  at  once.  Fredegonde  the  ex- 
ample urged  by  a  saint! — (Jesta  Fran- 
co rum. 

m  "  Et  cum  din  flagitantes,"  the  Synod 
with  Ebroin,  "non  valuissent  elicere — 
ejus  tunicam  consciderunt  a  capite,"— a 
degradation,  previous  to  death,  performed 


by  ecclesiastics. — Apud  Bouquet. 

■  **  Nuntios  dirigit,  .Egilbertum  et  Reo- 
lum  Reraeruis  urbis  Episcopum,  ut  fide 
promissA  in  incertum  super  vacua*  capsas 
sacrnmenta  falsa  dederint.  Qua  in  re  i lie 
crvdens  cos  ac  Lugduno-CIavato  cum  so- 
dalibus  ac  sociis  ad  Erchrecum  Yeniens, 
illic  cum  suis  omnibus  interfectus  est."— 
Fredegar.  Contin.,  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  p. 
451. 

°  Adonis  Chron.  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  p. 
670. 
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resumed  her  unity :  it  ceased  to  be  a  theocracy.  The  bishops 
retired,  it  is  feared  not  to  their  holier  offices.  Councils,  which 
had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  malls,  ceased.  As  it  ever  lias 
been,  the  euormous  wealth  and  power  accumulated  by  saints,  or 
reputed  saints,  worked  their  inevitable  consequences.  They 
corrupted  their  masters,  and  tempted  violent  and  unworthy  men 
to  usurp  the  liigh  places  of  the  Church.  Those  who  boast  the 
saints,  the  splendid  monasteries,  the  noble  foundations,  the 
virtues,  the  continence,  the  wonders  of  the  former  generation,  as 
bitterly  lament  the  degradation,  the  worldliness,  the  vices,  the 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  suc- 
ceeding race.  It  was  tins  state  of  the  clergy  which  moved  the 
indignation  and  contempt  of  St.  Boniface,  and  winch  the  Pope 
himself  hoped  to  constrain  by  the  holy  influence  of  the  German 
missionary  prelate  and  by  the  power  of  Charles  MarteLp  " 

Such  then  was  the  clergy  of  France,  when  Charles  Martel, 
after  a  furious  conflict,  won  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  Pepin 
the  Short — the  mayoralty  of  France.  Even  from  his  birth  the 
clergy  had  been  adverse  to  Charles.  He  was  the  son  of  Pepin,  by 
Alpaide,  whom,  in  the  freedom  of  royal  polygamy,  Pepin  had 
married  during  the  lifetime  of  his  former  wife,  Plectruda.  Hie 
clergy,  not  without  ground,  denied  the  legitimacy  of  Charles. 
Already  liis  patrimony,  the  royal  revenues,  being  exhausted 
by  his  strife  for  the  Mayoralty,  Charles  had  not  scrupled  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  vast,  tempting,  misused  wealth  of  the 
liierarchy. 

Erelong,  on  this  kingdom — of  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  nobility  were  bishops  or  abbots,  of  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, no  doubt  the  best  cultivated  and  richest  land,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks  and  clergy — burst  the  invasion  of  the 
unbelieving  Saracens.  The  crescent  waved  over  Narbonne  and 
the  cities  of  the  south ;  churches  and  monasteries  were  effaced 
from  the  soil.  How  terrible,  how  perilous  was  that  invasion, 
one  fact  may  witness.  Autun,.  in  the  centre  of  Burgundy,  the 
city  of  St.  Leger,  with  all  its  Gaulish,  Roman,  Burgundian, 
hierarchical,  monastic  splendour,  was  captured  and  utterly  laid 


p  "  Quidem  affirmant  (quod  plarimum 
populo  nocet)  homicidas  vel  adulteros  in 
ip«is  sceleribus  perse  vera  n  tea,  fieii  tameo 
posse  sacerdotea. '  So  writes  Boniface  at 
the  court  of  Charles  Martel. — Epist.  xii., 


Giles,  i.  p.  36.  Compare  letter  to  I'ope 
Zacharias,  especially  on  the  lives  of  certain 
deacons  (Epist.  dir.),  and  the  answer  of 
Zacharias. 
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waste.  The  hierarchy  fought  not  themselves,  though  the  Bishop 
of  Sens  did  gallantly,  and  in  anus,  defend  his  city.  Charles 
would  not  be  content  with  the  barren  aid  of  their  prayers :  his 
exactions,  his  seizure  of  their  possessions,  which  they  held  only 
tlirough  his  valour,  they  still  branded  as  impious  and  sacri- 
legious robberies.1!  Hence  the  extraordinary  contradiction  : — 
while  the  Pope  sees  in  Charles  Martel  only  the  conqueror  of 
the  Saracens  at  Poictiers,  oidy  the  great  transalpine  power  which 
may  control  the  hated  Lombards,  the  hero  of  Cliristendom,  the 
orthodox  sovereign  ;  with  the  hierarchy  of  France  Charles  is  a 
Helshazzar  who  has  laid  his  unliallowed  hands  on  the  treasures 
of  the  Church,  a  sacrilegious  tyrant  doomed  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. 


i  Compare  If,  Guizot's  (Kssais,  xiv.)  I  Charles  Martel  seized  and  redistributed 
•uggestioiu  as  to  the  mode  in  which  |  church  property  to  his  warriors. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PEPIN,  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  Pope  and  Charles  Martel,  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  Charles  Martel  and 
Gregory  III.  died  within  a  month  of  each  other.* 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  succeeded  to  Gregory  III.  At  his  election 
even  the  form  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Exarch,  ^  z,^. 
as  representative  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  was  discarded  riM-1,cc-74I« 
for  ever.  The  death  of  Charles  Martel,  which  weakened  his 
power  by  dividing  it  between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  left 
the  Pope  at  the  mercy  of  Liutprand.  The  exarchate,  the  Ro- 
man territory,  Rome  itself,  was  utterly  defenceless  against  the 
Lombard,  exasperated,  as  he  might  justly  be,  at  this  attempt  to 
mingle  up  a  Transalpine  power  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  At  the 
time  of  Gregory's  death  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  attributed,  though  with  no  historical  authority,  to 
the  remonstrances  or  menaces  of  Charles  Martel.  But  now  the 
terror  even  of  the  name  of  Charles  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Pope 
had  no  protection  but  in  the  sanctity  of  Ins  office.  He  sent  an 
embassy  to  Liutprand,  who  received  it  with  courtesy  and  re- 
spect, granted  advantageous  terms  of  peace  to  the  dukedom  or 
territory  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  restore  Ameria  and  the  other 
cities  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  Roman  territory.  Liutprand 
inexorably  demanded  that  the  Pope  should  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  rebellious  Duke  of  Spoleto.  Thrasimund  was  compelled 
to  submit :  he  was  deposed,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  Liut- 
prand appointed  a  more  obedient  vassal,  his  own  nephew,  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour  to  Rome,  to  the  dukedom.  But  Liutprand 
delayed  the  restoration  of  the  four  cities :  his  armies  still  occu- 
pied the  midland  regions  of  Italy. 


*  Bnronius  inclines  to  the  damnation 
of  Charles  ;  at  least,  ascribes  his  death  to 
his  tardiness  in  not  marching  to  the  Pope's 
succour.    How  came  the  Pope  also  to  die 


at  this  critical  time?  Charles  Martel 
died  a.d.  741,  Oct.  21  ;  Gregory  III., 
Nov.  27. 
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The  independence  of  Rome  was  on  the  hazard:  Italy  was 
again  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  Lombard  kingdom.  The 
future  destinies  of  Europe  were  trembling  in  the  balance.  Had 
the  whole  of  Italy,  at  least  to  the  borders  of  Naples  (Naples, 
and  even  Sicily,  could  easily  have  been  wrested  from  the  Greek 
empire),  been  consolidated  under  one  hereditary  rule,  and  had 
the  Pope  sunk  back  to  his  spiritual  functions,  Pepin  and  his 
more  powerful  successor,  Charlemagne,  might  not  have  been 
invited  into  Italy  as  protectors  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
Rome. 

The  course  of  Lombard  conquest  was  arrested  by  the  personal 
weight  and  sacerdotal  awe  which  environed  the  Pope.  Since 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  no  pontiff  placed  such  bold  reliance 
on  his  priestly  character  and  on  himself  as  Zacharias.  Other 
Popes  had  not  mingled  in  the  active  life  of  man  with  man. 
They  had  officiated  in  the  churches,  presided  in  councils  of  eccle- 
siastics, issued  decrees,  administered  their  temj>oral  affairs 
through  their  officers  or  legates.  Zacharias  seemed  to  delight 
in  encountering  his  most  dangerous  enemies  face  to  face :  he  was 
his  own  ambassador.  Zacharias  no  doubt  knew  the  character  of 
the  Lombard  king.  With  all  his  ambition  and  warlike  activity, 
Liutprand,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Lombard  historian,  blended 
the  love  of  peace  and  profound  piety.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  chastity,  his  fervency  in  prayer,  his  liberality  in  alms-giving. 
He  was  illiterate,  yet  to  be  equalled  with  the  sagest  philoso- 
phers* The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  such  a  character 
were  equally  open  to  impressions  from  the  apostolic  majesty, 
perhaps  the  apostolic  gentleness,  of  the  head  of  Christendom. 
The  spiritual  potentate  set  forth  in  his  peaceful  array,  sur- 
lnterview  rounded  by  his  court  of  bishops,  to  the  camp  of  Liut- 

wlth  Llut-  m       •      ti  r 

prand»t    prand  near  Term.    He  was  met  at  Cortona  bv  Gri- 

TernL         A  m  « 

742.  moald,  an  officer  of  Liutprand's  court,  conducted  first 
to  Narni,  afterwards  with  great  pomp,  accompanied  by  part  of 
the  army  and  by  the  Lombard  nobility,  to  Terni.c  The  scene 
of  the  interview  was  a  church — that  of  St.  Valentine ;  the  Poj>e 
thus  availing  himself  of  the  awfulness  by  wluch  a  religious  mind 
like  that  of  Liutprand  would  in  such  a  place  be  already  half 


*  "  Castus,  pudicus,  orator  pervipl,  elce-  I  sed  philosophis  jrquandua."— Paul.  Dine, 
mosyuis  laigus,  litcrarum  quidem  ignaru,  |      "  Atiastas.  in  Vit.  Zachari*. 
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prostrated  before  his  holy  antagonist.  Tliere  he  would  listen 
with  deeper  emotion  to  the  appalling  admonitions  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  vanity  of  earthly  grandeur.  The  Lombard  was  reminded 
of  the  strict,  it  might  be  speedy,  account  which  he  was  to  give 
to  God  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  of  all  the  blood  wliich  he 
had  shed  in  war.  He  was  threatened  with  eternal  damnation 
if  he  delayed  to  surrender  the  four  cities,  according  to  his  stipu- 
lations. 

The  issue  of  such  a  contest  could  not  be  doubtful.  The 
appalled  Barbarian  yielded  at  once.  He  declared  Treatyof 
that  he  restored  the  four  cities  to  St  Peter.  His  pcace' 
generous  piety  knew  no  bounds.  He  gave  back  all  the  estates 
of  the  Church  in  the  Sabine  country,  which  the  Lombards  had 
held  for  thirty  years — Narni,  Osimo,  Ancoua,  and  towns  in  the 
district  of  Sutri — released  unransomed  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
taken  in  the  war,  and  concluded  a  peace  for  twenty  years  with 
the  dukedom  of  Rome.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  solemn 
serv  ice,  at  which  the  Pope  (the  bishopric  of  Terni  being  vacant) 
officiated ;  the  pious  king,  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army, 
attended  in  submissive  reverence.  The  Pope  then  entertained 
him  with  a  great  banquet,'  and  returned  to  Rome.  The  deli- 
verer of  the  city  from  a  foreign  yoke  was  received  with  a 
religious  ovation,  as  well  deserved  as  one  of  the  Triumphs  of 
older  days.  The  procession  passed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon, 
now  the  church  of  St,  Mary  ad  Martyres,  to  St.  Peter's. 

Yet  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  pontiff's  magic 
influence,  Liutprand  could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered 
by  the  wreck  of  the  defenceless  exarchate.  Though,  according 
to  his  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he  respected  the  territory  of  Rome, 
he  suddenly  surprised  Cesena,  and  announced  his  determination 
to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  exarchate.  Ravenna  already  beheld 
the  formidable  conqueror  before  her  walls.  The  only  refuge 
was  in  the  unarmed  Pope.  Eutychius  the  Exarch,  the  arch- 
bishop, the  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  province  joined  in  an 
earnest  petition  for  the  intervention  of  the  pontiff.  Zocharias 
espoused  their  cause  ;  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pavia  to  dissuade 
Liutprand  from  further  aggression,  and  to  request  the  restora- 


d  "  Ubi  cum  tanti  sunvitate  «mm  sump-  |  rex  tanturn  Re  nunqtiam  meminiSM  comessa- 
sit,  et  cum  tanti  hilaritate  cordis,  ut  diceret  |  turn."— Vit.  Zachar. 
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tion  of  Cesena.  The  Lombard  refused  to  receive  the  ambassa- 
dors. The  unbaffled  Pope  determined  once  more  to  try  the 
s*cood  inter-  effect  of  his  personal  presence :  he  set  forth  in  state 
a.i>.  743.  towards  Pa  via.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
journey  is  attested  by  the  miracles  with  which  it  was  invested. 
A  cloud,  by  the  special  interposition  of  St  Peter,  hovered 
constantly  over  the  sacred  band,  to  shield  them  from  the  violent 
heats,  till  they  pitched  their  tents  in  the  evening.  At  some 
distance  from  Ravenna  he  was  met  by  the  Exarch ;  and,  still 
overshadowed  by  the  faithful  cloud,  which  poised  itself  at  length 
over  one  of  the  churches,  he  entered  the  city.  He  left  it 
followed  by  the  whole  population,  men  and  women,  in  tears, 
praying  for  the  good  pastor  who  had  left  his  own  flock  for  their 
protection.  A  new  sign,  like  a  fiery  army  in  the  heavens, 
marshalled  him  on  his  way  towards  Pavia.  But  he  derived 
greater  advantage  from  other  guidance.  He  had  sent  forward 
some  of  his  attendants  to  Imola,  on  the  Lombard  border,  from 
whom  he  received  intelligence  of  orders  issued  to  stop  him  on 
Ids  march.  The  Pope  made  a  rapid  journey  and  reached  the 
Po.  On  the  banks  ho  was  met  by  some  of  the  Lombard  nobles, 
whom  the  king,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  elude  the  reception 
of  the  embassy,  sent  to  receive  him  with  due  honours.  After 
the  arrival  at  Pavia,  a  few  days  were  passed  in  religious  cere- 
monies, at  which  the  king  attended  with  his  wonted  devotion. 
It  was  St.  Peter's  day ;  a  day  happily  chosen  for  the  august 
ceremony.  At  length  Liutprand  consented  to  admit  the  pontiff 
June  29.  to  an  interview  in  his  palace.  After  long  and  resolute 
resistance  on  the  king's  part,  Zacharias  extorted  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  exarchate,  the  restoration 
of  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Cesena. 

Thus  for  a  short  time  longer  the  wreck  of  the  imperial 
dominion  in  Italy  was  preserved  by  the  sole  influence,  the 
religious  eloquence  and  authority,  of  the  unarmed  Bishop  of 
ltome.  But  such  was  the  power  of  religion  in  those  times, 
that  not  merely  did  it  enable  the  clergy  to  dictate  their  policy 
to  armed  and  powerful  sovereigns,  to  arrest  Barbarian  invasion, 
and  to  snatch,  as  it  were,  conquests  already  in  their  rapacious 
Kings^  hands;  in  every  quarter  of  Western  Europe  kings 
monk*.  were  seen  abdicating  their  thrones,  placing  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  as  humble  penitents,  casting  off  their 
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pomp,  and  submitting  to  the  privations  and  the  discipline  of 
monks. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  Columban,  some  years  before, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Merovingian  Theodebert  to  aban- 
don his  throne  and  become  an  ecclesiastic,  the  whole  assembly 
burst  out  into  scornful  laughter.-  "  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a 
Merovingian  king  had  degraded  himself  into  a  priest?"  The 
saint  had  replied,  "  He  who  disdains  to  become  an  ecclesiastic 
will  become  so  against  his  will."  The  times  had  rapidly 
changed.  From  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom  kings  wero 
coining,  lowly  penitents,  to  Rome,  to  lay  aside  the  vain  pomp 
of  royalty,  to  assume  the  coarse  attire,  the  total  seclusion,  and, 
as  they  hoped,  the  undisturbed  and  heaven-winning  peace  of 
the  cloister.  Ceolwulf  is  said  to  have  been  the  eighth  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  who  became  a  monk.  Now,  within  a  few  years, 
from  the  thrones  of  France  and  of  Lombardy,  the  kings 
descended  of  their  own  accord,  laid  their  temporal  government 
down  before  the  head  of  Christendom,  and  entreated  permission 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  state. 

Carloman,  the  elder  son  of  Cliarles  Martel,  liad  commenced 
his  reign  with  vigour,  ability,  and  success.  On  a  sudden  he 
cast  off  at  once  the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  his  station/  and 
surrendered  to  Pepin,  his  brother,  the  power  and  all  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  his  family.  Carloman  left  his  country, 
appeared  in  Italy,  humbly  requested  to  be  admitted  carloman. 
into  the  monastic  state,  built  a  monaster)'  on  Mount  A  W-  747- 
Soracte,  but  finding  that  too  near  to  Rome,  retired  to  the  more 
profound  seclusion  of  Monte  Casino.  In  that  solitude  the  heir 
of  Charles  Martel  hoped  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  earthly  days.8 

But  Pope  Zacharias  beheld  even  a  greater  triumph  of  the 
faith.  A  Lombard  king  suddenly  paused  on  the  full  tide  of 
ambition  and  success,  and  from  a,  deadly  and  formidable  enemy 


■  "  Dicebant  enim  nunquam  se  audi- 
viase  Merovingum  in  regno  sublimatum, 
Toluntarium  clericum  fuisse.  Detestan- 
tib'is  enjo  omnibus." — Vit.  Columbani. 

r  Carloman  had  been  preceded  in  this 
course  by  Hunald,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who 
having  treacherously  lured  his  brother  Atto 
from  the  strong  city  of  Poitiers,  blinded 
him,  and  a  few  days  after  shut  himself  up 
in  a  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Rh<S. — 11. 


Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  ii.  p.  301. 
Hunald,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  son, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  scandalised 
Christendom  by  reluming  to  the  woild, 
and  resuming  not  ouly  his  dominions,  but 
his  wife  also.  —  Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia, 
sub  arm.  74Q. 

«  Vit.  Zacharia?.  Chronic.  Moissiac. 
apud  Pertz,  i.  292. 
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of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman  interest,  became  a  peaceful 
monk.h 

During  the  year  of  his  last  interview  with  Pope  Zaeharias 


IVath  of 


had  died  Liutprand,  the  ablest  and  mightiest  of  tho 

Liutprand. 

a.d.  744.  Lombard  kings.  Notwithstanding  his  pious  deference 
for  the  Pope,  his  munificent  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  the  papal  biographer  attributes  his  death 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  and  the  direct  intervention  of  St 
Peter.1  The  burthen  of  ingratitude  need  not  be  laid  on  the 
Pope  on  account  of  the  mature  death  of  a  sovereign  who  had 

a.d.  713-  reigned  for  tliirty  years.  During  a  dangerous  illness 
of  Liutprand,  nine  years  before,  his  nephew  Hilde- 
brand  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.  After 
seven  months  of  his  sole  dominion  Hildebrand  was  deposed  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  nation,  and  Rachis,  Duke  of 
Friuti,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  first  act  of  Rachis  was 
to  confirm  the  peace  of  twenty  years  with  the  Pope.  The  truce 
with  the  exarchate  expired  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  But 
suddenly,  incensed  by  some  unknown  cause  of  offence,  or  in  a 

a.d.  749.    fit  oi  ambition,  Rachis  appeared  in  arms,  broke  into  tho 

Bad*.  exarchate,  and  invested  Perugia.  The  indefatigable 
Pope  delayed  not  his  interference.  Again  he  was  his  own 
ambassador,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Lonibard  king.k 
But  he  was  not  content  with  compelling  King  Rachis  to  break 
up  the  siege  ;  he  pressed  him  so  strongly  with  his  saintly  argu- 
ments, perhaps  with  the  holy  example  of  Carloman,  that  in  a 

ruchit  *    few  days  the  king  stood  before  the  gates  of  Rome  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  having  abdicated  his  throne,  an 
1  nimble  suppliant  for  admission  into  the  cloister.   He  too  retired 

a.d.74#.  to  Monte  Casino,  which  thus  boasted  of  two  royal 
recluses.  His  wife  and  daughter  entered  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  Piombaruola.  Carloman  Mill  appear  again,  some- 
what unexpectedly,  on  the  scene  of  political  life. 

The  last  act  in  the  eventful  pontificate  of  Zaeharias  was 

a.o.761.  the  most  pregnant  with  important  results  to  Latin 
Christendom,  the  transference  of  the  crown  of  France  from 


h  Pauli  i.  Epist.  ad  Pepin.  Regera ;  Mu-  tori,  i.  2.     "  Impensis  eidem  rrgi  plu- 

ratori,  R.  I.  Scrip,  iii.  11.  116.  rimis  muncribus,  atque  .   .  .  dcprecaiw." 

'  Annstasiiis  in  Zacharia.  See  also  account  of  conversion  of  King 

k  Chronic.  SaJernit.  i.  1  ;  apnd  Mura-  ILichis. 
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the  Merovingian  line  to  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  with  the 
sanction,  it  has  been  asserted,  under  the  direct  autho-  pepin,  king 
rity,  of  the  Pope.    To  the  Church  and  to  Western  of 
Europe  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  all  the  consequences  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

The  Pope  has  been  accused  of  assuming  an  unwarranted 
power  in  virtually,  as  it  were,  by  his  sanction  of  Pepin's 
coronation,  absolving  the  subjects  of  Chilperic  from  their 
allegiance ;  of  want  of  stern  principle  in  countenancing  the 
violation  of  the  great  law  of  hereditary  succession,  and  the 
rebellious  ambition  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who  thus 
degraded  his  lawful  sovereign  and  usurped  his  throne.  This 
is  to  confound  the  laws  and  usages  of  different  ages.  Here- 
ditary succession  among  the  Teutonic  races  had  not  yet  attained 
that  sanctity  in  which,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  invested  by 
supposed  religious  authority,  and  by  the  rational  persuasion  of 
its  inestimable  advantage.  In  theory  it  was  admitted  in  the 
Koman  empire ;  but  the  perpetual  change  of  dynasty  at 
Constantinople  was  not  calculated  to  confirm  the  general 
reverence  for  its  inviolability.  Among  the  Lombards,  as  in 
most  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms,  the  nobles  claimed  and  constantly 
exercised  the  privilege  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  an  unworthy 
prince,  and  advancing  a  more  warlike  or  able  chieftain,  usually 
of  the  royal  race,  to  the  throne.  The  degradation  of  the 
successor  to  Liutprand,  the  accession  of  Rachis,  were  yet  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  man.  The  Teutonic  sovereign  was  still  in 
theory  the  leader  of  an  army ;  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  his 
primary  functions  he  had  almost  abdicated  his  state.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  shadow  of  a  monarch  had  been 
so  long  permitted  to  rule  over  an  enterprising  and  turbulent 
nation  like  the  Franks.  He  was  more  like  the  Lama  of  an  old, 
decrepit,  Asiatic  theocracy  than  the  head  of  a  young  and  con- 
quering people.  He  sat  on  a  throne  with  long  hair  and  a 
flowing  beard  (these  were  the  signs  of  royalty,  worn  indiscrimi- 
nately whether  he  was  young  or  old),  he  received  ambassadors, 
and  gave  the  answers  put  into  his  mouth :  he  had  no  domain 
but  one  small  city,  whose  revenues  hardly  maintained  his  scanty 
retinue.  In  the  spring  alone,  at  the  opening  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  idol  was  drawn  forth  from  Ins  sanctuary  and  offered 
to  the  sight  of  the  people.    He  was  slowly  conveyed  in  a  car 
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drawn  by  oxen  through  the  ranks  of  liis  wondering  subjects,  and 
was  then  consigned  again  to  his  secluded  state."*  For  two  or 
three  generations  the  effete  Merovingian  race  had  acquiesced 
in  this  despicable  inactivity,  and  made  no  effort  to  break  forth 
from  the  ignominious  pomp  in  which  they  slumbered  away 
their  lives. 

There  are  no  details  of  this  signal  revolution.0  Pepin  sent 
a.d.  75i:  two  ecclesiastics,  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Wurtzbiu*g,  and 
Fulrad  his  chaplain,  to  consult  the  Pope,  but  it  appears  not 
whether  to  relieve  his  conscience  or  as  to  a  judge  of  recognised 
authority.  A  less  decided  pontiff  than  Zacharias  might  think 
the  nation  justified  in  its  weariness  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
assigned  to  a  secluded,  imbecile  pageant  the  mime  and  ensigns 
of  royalty,  while  its  power  was  possessed  by  his  Mayor  of  the 
Palace.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  poor  comedy  of 
monarchy.  Even  if  he  took  a  higher  view  of  his  own  power, 
there  was  full  precedent  in  that  which  had  long  been  the  code 
of  hierarchical  privilege,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  interference 
of  the  Priest,  of  God's  representative  on  earth,  in  the  deposition 
of  unworthy  kings,  in  the  elevation  of  new  dynasties.0  It  was 
indeed  to  usurp  authority  over  a  foreigu  kingdom,  but  what 
kingdom  was  foreign  to  the  head  of  Christendom  ?  The  retire- 
ment  of  the  deposed  Chilperic  into  a  monastery  made  but  little 
change  in  his  life ;  he  was  spared  the  fatigue  and  mockery  of  a 
Marrh,  public  exlribition.  The  election  of  Pepin  at  Soissons 
a.d.762.  wa8  con(|llcted  according  to  the  old  usage  of  the 
Franks,  the  acclamation  and  clash  of  arms  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  people,  the  elevation  on  the  buckler ;  but  it  had  now  a 


■»  "  Crinc  profuso,  barbft  submisdl  .  .  . 
quocunque  eundum  erat,  carpento  ibat, 
bubulis  rustico  more  agentc  trahebntur." 
Kginhard,  c.  1.  Compare  Michelct,  Hist, 
dc  France.  Kginhard  mar  perhaps  have 
exaggerated  the  nhsolute  and  ostentatious 
insignificance  of  the  dethroned  Merovingian. 

■  Kginhard,  Ann.  sub  ann.  750,  751. 

•  "  Et  Zacharias  Papa  mandavit  Pcpino, 
lit  melius  esset  ilium  regem  vocaii,  qui 
potestatem  haberet,  quam  ilium,  qui  sine 
regali  potcstate  manebat,  ut  non  contur- 
bajctur  ordo." — Anna).  Franc,  apud  Du- 
chesne. Compare  the  Gestn  Frnncorum, 
wheie  it  is  more  fully  stated  (Bouquet,  p. 
3S).  This  passage  is  quoted  in  Lehueroti 
(Jlistoire  des  Institutions  CaroJingiens,  p. 


99) :  "Gens  Merovingorum,  de  qua  Franc i 
reges  sibi  creare  soliti  erant,  usque  in  Hil- 
dericum  regem,  qui  jussu  Stephani,  Ro- 
mani  Pontincis,  dejraitus  ac  detonsus  atque 
in  monasterium  trusus  est,dur&sac  pufcitur. 
Quw  licet  in  illo  finita  possit  videri,  tamen 
jamdudum  nullius  vigoris  erat,  nec  quic- 
q'iam  in  se  clarum  pra  ter  inane  rt>gis  voca- 
bulum  prwferebat,  nam  et  ojies  et  potentia 
regni  penes  palatii  pra-fectus,  qui  majores 
domus  dicebantur  et  ad  quos  siimraa  im- 
perii pertinebat,  tenebantur.  ....  Qui 
honor  non  aliis  a  pttpulo  dari  consueverat, 
quam  qui  his  et  claritatc  generis  et  opum 
■mplitudine  ejeteris  enlilu•ballt.,,  —  Kgin- 
hard, Vit.  Kar.,  iii.  1. 
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new  religious  character,  which  marked  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy.  The  bishops  stood  around  the  throne,  as  of  equal  rank 
with  the  armed  nobles.  The  Jewish  ceremony  of  anointing  was 
first  introduced  to  sanctify  a  king  perhaps  of  still  somewhat 
doubtful  title.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  on  his  head  by  the 
saintly  archbishop  of  Mentz.^  Two  years  after,  on  the  visit  of 
Pope  Stephen,  this  ceremony  was  renewed  by  the  august  head 
of  Christendom.  King  Chilperic  was  shaven  and  dismissed  into 
a  monastery,  the  retreat  or  the  prison  of  all  weary  or  trouble- 
some princes.*1 

Little  foresaw  Pepin,  little  foresaw  Zaeharias,  or  his  successor 
Stephen,  the  effects  of  the  precedent  which  they  were  furnishing 
in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  poor  foolish  Chilperic  from 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  this 
it  might  seem  almost  insignificant  act:  that  successors  of 
Zaeharias  would  assert  that  the  kings  of  France,  or  rather  the 
emperors,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  held  their  crown  only 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the  Pope  might  transfer  that 
allegiance,  to  which  the  only  title  was  the  papal  sanction,  to  a 
more  loyal  son  of  the  Church. 

In  every  respect,  whether  he  contemplated  the  remote  or  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  Church  or  of  Christianity,  the  Pope 
might  hail  with  unmitigated  satisfaction  and  hope  the  accession 
of  Pepin.  The  whole  race,  since  the  alliance  with  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  prescient  sagacity  of  Zaeharias  might  discern  in  Astolph, 
the  new  Icing  of  the  Lombards,  that  he  inherited  all  the  ambition 
without  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  Ids  predecessors.  Rome 
might  speedily  need  a  powerful  Transalpine  protector. 

Nor  could  the  Pope  be  blind  to  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the 
duty  of  establishing  his  own  jurisdiction  on  a  firmer  basis  beyond 
the  Alps.    In  the  German  part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  and 


P  Clovis  had  also  been  anointed  by  S. 
Remi :  **  Elegi  baptizari  .  .  .  et  per  ejus- 
dem  sacri  chrismntis  unctionem  ordinato  in 
regem  .  .  .  statuo."  If  he  fails  in  his  en- 
gagements "  iiant  dies  ejus  pauci,  et  princi- 
patum  ejus  accipiat  alter."  —  Testament. 
S.  ttemig.  ap.  Flodoard.  On  the  sacred 
character  conferred  by  the  holy  unctiou, 
jk-e  Adlocutio  duorum  Kpiscojiorum  in 
cede?.  S.  Medaid,  A.I>.  8l>6.  —  liou.juct. 


According  to  the  bishops,  it  gave  the  sirne 
right  as  that  divinely  bestowed  on  the 
kings  of  Israel.  "  Ainsi,  par  une  recipro- 
cite  ordinaire  dans  les  affaires  humaines,  le 
sacre,  en  donnant  tin  titre,  a  imposd  une 
sujetion  ;  et  de  cette  Equivoque  naitra  un 
jour  le  plus  grand  probleme  du  moyen  Age, 
la  guerre  du  sacerdoce  et  de  I'empire." — 
Lehuerou,  p.  330. 
i  Egiuhard,  /«c.  cit. 
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in  Gormany  itself,  had  now  arisen  a  new  clergy ;  if  more  devoted 
to  the  Pope,  unquestionably  of  far  higher  Cliristian  character 
than  the  degenerate  hierarchy  of  France.  They  began  as  the 
humblest  yet  most  enterprising  missionaries,  daily  perilling  their 
lives  for  the  faith,  and  bringing  gradually  tribes  of  Barbarians 
within  the  pale  of  Christendom ;  they  had  become  prelates  of 
large  sees,  abbots  of  flourishing  monasteries.  But  all  this  ag- 
gression on  paganism,  all  these  conquests  of  Christiaiuty  and 
civilisation  in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany,  had  been 
made  by  men  commissioned  by  Rome,  and  in  strict  subserviency 
to  her  discipline.  Not  even  the  jarring  discrepancy  between 
what  Boniface  and  his  followers  saw  and  heard  of  the  lives  of 
Christian  prelates  in  Rome,  the  venality  of  the  public  pro- 
ceedings, and  all  which  was  strange  to  his  lofty  ideal  of  the 
faith,  could  in  the  least  shake  their  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
See  of  St.  Peter. 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  these  holy  men,  the  monarchy 
itself  was  not  more  utterly  effete  and  depraved  than  the  old 
established  clergy  of  France,  which  had  boasted,  in  the  century 
before,  a  hierarchy  of  saints.  With  due  allowance  for  the 
rigidly  monastic  and  celibate  notions  of  Boniface  and  his  dis- 
ciples, which  would  induce  them  to  condemn  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  sternly  as  the  loosest  concubinage,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Frankish  clergy  were  in  general  sunk  low  in 
character  as  in  estimation/  Boniface,  well  informed,  doubtless, 
of  what  he  might  expect  to  find,  demands  authority  of  the  Pope 
to  punish  by  summary  degradation  the  incredible  profligacy, 
especially  of  the  lower  ecclesiastics ;  as  well  as  to  interdict  the 
unchristian  occupations  of  the  soldier-bishops,  who  indulged  all 
the  license  of  the  camp — drunkenness,  gambling,  and  quarrelling ; 
and  all  the  ferocity  of  the  field  of  battle,  even  bloodshed,  whether 
that  of  Pagans  or  Christians.' 


T  Archbishop  Boniface,  it  is  said,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  by  papal  authority  (mis- 
sus S.  Petri),  was  set  by  Charles  Martel 
over  a  synod,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
restore  the  law  of  (Jod  and  tho  religion  of 
the  Church,  which  had  gone  to  ruin  under 
former  kings,  M  qua;  in  diebtis  pra;teritoruro 
principnm  corruit."  —  Epist.  Boniface. 
KUendorf,  die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  83.  Carlo- 
man  and  his  brother  Pepin  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  father  Charles  Martel 


in  supporting  with  nil  their  power  these 
better  Christian  ecclesiastics  ;  they  not  only 
befriended  them  in  their  conversion  of  the 
Pagans,  but  in  the  correction  of  their  own 
clergy. 

•  Bonifac.  Epist.,  with  the  permission  to 
hold  the  Synod,  and  the  reply  of  Pope 
Zacharias. — Labbe,  Concil.,  p.  H95.  He 
speaks  of  those  who  "in  diaconatu  concu- 
binas  quatuor  vel  quinque  vel  plures  noctu 
in  lectulo  habentes,"  nevertheless  dared  to 
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All  the  energy  at  least,  the  high  principle,  the  pure  morality, 
all  the  Christianity  of  the  time,  might  seem  centred  in  these 
missionaries  and  in  their  followers  ;  and  this  clergy  at  once  so 
much  more  papal,  and  of  so  much  higher  character,  was  that  of 
the  new  Carlovingian  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  Germany 1  rather 
than  of  Gaul.  This  clergy,  the  ancestors  of  Pepin,  and  Pepin 
himself,  had  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  defer- 
ence." Boniface,  in  truth,  as  Papal  Legate,  or  under  the 
authority  of  Pepin,  had  early  assumed  the  power  of  a  primate  of 
Gaul,  consecrated  three  archbishops,  of  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and 
liheims.  The  last  see  was  occupied  by  a  soldier-prelate,  named 
Milo,  archbishop  at  once  of  Rheims  and  of  Treves,  who  resisted 
for  ten  years  all  attempts  to  dispossess  him ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

King  Pepin  was  himself  an  Austrasian,  the  vast  estates  of  his 
family  lay  on  the  Rhine.  The  accession  of  Ids  house  Teutonised 
more  completely,  till  the  division  among  the  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
the  whole  Frankish  monarchy. 

Pope  Zacharias  did  not  live  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  his 
great  designs.    He  died  in  the  same  year  on  which  Pepin 
became  king  of  France.    The  election  fell  on  a  certain    AJ>  7M 
presbyter,  named  Stephen;  but  the  third  day  after,  March14- 
before  his  consecration,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  the 
following  day.    He  is  not  reckoned  in  the  line  of  popes.  March  ae. 

O       J  .     Stephen  D7 

Another  Stephen,  chosen  immediately  on  his  death,  is  or  vS. 
usually  called  the  second  of  that  name. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen's  pontificate  was  to  guard  against  the 
threatened  aggressions  of  the  Lombards.  Already  had  Astolph, 
a  prince  as  daring  but  less  religious  than  Liutprand,  entered  the 
Exarchate,  and  seized  Ravenna.  The  ambassadors  of  June, 
the  Pope  were  received  with  courtesy,  his  gifts  with  avidity ; 
a  hollow  truce  for  forty  years  was  agreed  on ;  but  in  four 
months  (the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  pretext  October, 
alleged  by  Astolph  for  its  violation,  are  equally  unknown) 


perform  their  sacred  offices,  and  were  pro-  propriA  manu  snnguinem  hominum  sive 

moted  to  the  priesthood,  even  to  episcopacy.  infidelium,  sire  Christianomm." 

He  proceeds :    "  Et  inveniantur  quidam  j  *  Compare  Guixot,  Essai  iii. 

inter  eos  episcopi,  qui  licet  dicant  sc  forni-  j  "  Pope  Zacharias  writes  to  Boniface : 

carios  vel  adultcrios  non  esse,  sunt  tamen  H  Quod  (Carlomanus  et  Pepinns)  tuae  prav 

ebriosi,  et  injuriosi,  vel  pugnatores  ;  et  dicationisKOcii  et  adjutores esse niterentu rex 

qui  pugnant  in  exercitu  armati,  et  effundunt  divina  inspirntum."— Epist.  Bonifac,  144. 
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the  Lombard  was  again  in  arms.  In  terms  of  contumely  and 
menace  he  demanded  the  instant  submission  of  Koine,  and 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  personal  tribute,  a  ])oll-tax  on  each 
citizen.  Astolph  now  treated  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  with 
scorn.1  A  representative  of  the  empire,  which  still  clung  to 
its  barren  rights  in  Italy,  John  the  Silentiary,  appeared  at  Rome. 
He  was  sent  to  Ravenna,  to  protest  against  the  Lombard 
invasion,  and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  territory 
to  the  republic.  Astolph  dismissed  him  with  a  civil  but  evasive 
answer,  that  he  would  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor. 

October.  Stephen  wrote  to  Constantinople,  that  without  an  army 
to  back  the  imperial  demands,  all  was  lost. 

Astolph,  exasperated,  perhaps,  at  the  demand  of  an  army 
from  the  East,  which  might  reach  his  ears,  inflexibly  pursued 
his  advantages.  He  approached  the  Roman  frontier ;  he  ap- 
proached Rome.  Not  all  the  litanies,  not  all  the  solemn 
processions  to  the  most  revered  altars  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
Pope  himself,  with  naked  feet,  bore  the  cross,  and  the  whole 
]>eople  followed  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  with  a  wild  howl 
of  agony  implored  the  protection  of  God  against  the  blaspheming 
Lombards,  arrested  for  an  instant  his  progress.  The  Pope 
appealed  to  heaven,  by  tying  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  violated  by 
Astolph,  to  the  holy  cross.*  Yet,  during  the  siege  of  Rome, 
Astolph  was  digging  up  the  bodies  of  saints,  not  for  insult,  but  as 
the  most  precious  trophies,  and  carried  them  off  as  tutelar 
deities  to  Lombardy." 

The  only  succour  was  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Pepin,  the  king, 
by  papal  sanction,  of  the  Catholic  Franks.  Already  the  Po]>e 
had  written  to  beseech  the  interference  of  the  Transalpine  ;  and 
strpiwn  now>  M  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  he  deter- 
iflwet  Rome.  mm(Ki  to  jeave  hj8  Gloved  flock,  though  in  a  feeble 

state  of  health,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  journey  over  the 
Alps,  and  so  to  visit  the  Barbarian  monarch  in  person.    He  set 


*  According  to  Anastasius,  he  was  re- 
quired to  surrender  to  their  rightful  lord 
all  that  he  had  usurped  by  Iub  diabolic 
ambition.  This  is  a  flower  of  ecclesiastical 
rhetoric,  yet  showing  the  papal  abhorrence 
of  the  Lombards. 

'  "  Allignns  connectensque  adornnda: 
cruel  Dei  nnstri,  ]>actum  illud,  quod  ne- 


fandus  Rex  Longobardoriim  disrupit." — 
Anastas.,  m  Vit.  Steph.  II. 

*  "  Ahlata  multii  sanctorum  corpora  ex 
Komanis  finibus,  iu  I'apiatn  .  .  .  construxit 
eorum  orncula."  He  founded  a  nunnery, 
in  which  he  placed  his  own  daughters. — 
Chronic.  Salernit, 
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forth  among  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  people,  lie  was 
accompanied  by  some  ecclesiastics,  by  the  Frankish  Oct.u. 
bishop  Kadigond,  and  the  Duke  Anscharis,  already  sent  by 
Pepin  to  invite  liim  to  the  court  of  France.  Miracles,  now  the 
ordinary  signs  of  a  papal  progress,  were  said  to  mark  his  course/ 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  pass  without  observation  through  the 
Lombard  dominions,  he  boldly,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of 
Pavia.  He  was  disappointed  if  he  expected  Astolph  to  be  over- 
awed by  his  presence,  as  Liutprand  and  Rachis  had  been  by 
that  of  his  saintly  predecessor  ;  but  he  was  safe  under  November, 
the  protection  of  the  ambassador  of  Pepin.  Astolph  received 
him  not  without  courtesy,  accepted  his  gifts,  but  paid  no  regard 
to  liis  earnest  tears  and  supplications  ;  coldly  rejected  his  exor- 
bitant demands, — the  immediate  restoration  of  all  the  Lombard 
conquests — but  respected  Ins  person,  and  tried  only,  by  repeated 
persuasion,  to  divert  liim  from  his  journey  into  France.  Stephen, 
on  leaving  Pavia,  anticipated  any  stronger  measures  to  detain 
him  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  November 
he  passed  the  French  frontier,  and  reached  the  convent  Not.  is. 
of  St  Maurice.  There  he  was  met  by  another  ecclesiastic,  and 
another  noble  of  the  liighest  rank,  with  orders  to  conduct  him  to 
the  court.  At  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  court 
appeared  the  Prince  Charles,  with  some  chosen  nobles.  Jan. «.  *«. 
Charles  was  thus  to  be  early  impressed  with  reverence  for  the 
Papal  dignity.  Three  miles  from  the  palace  of  Pontyon,b  Pepin 
came  forth  with  his  wife,  his  family,  and  the  rest  of  his  feuda- 
tories. As  the  Pope  approached,  the  king  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  before  him.  He 
then  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Pope's  palfrey.  The  Pope  and 
the  ecclesiastics  broke  out  at  once  into  hymns  of  thanksgiving, 
and  so  chanting  as  they  went,  reached  the  royal  residence. 
Stephen  lost  no  time  in  adverting  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
implored  the  immediate  interposition  of  Pepin  to  enforce  the 
restoration  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter.    So  relate  the  Italians. 


•  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cu- 
rious story  in  Agnelli.  Stephen  wished  to 
plunder  on  his  way  the  treasures  of  the 
church  of  Raveuna.  The  Ravennese  priests 
(among  them  Leo,  afterwards  archhishop) 
designed  to  murder  him.  He  escaped, 
taking  only  part  of  the  treasures.  Those 
VOL.  II. 


who  had  plotted  the  death  of  the  Pope  were 
sent  to  Home,  and  remained  till  most  of 
them  died.  Among  them,  says  the  writer, 
"  avus  j>atris  mei  fuit." — Apud  Muratori. 

b  PontjOQ  on  the  Perche,  near  Vitry-le 
hrule. 

N 
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According  to  the  French  chroniclers,  the  Pope  and  his  clergy, 
with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  sackcloth  on  their  bodies,  pros- 
trated themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  Pepin,  and  would 
not  rise  till  he  had  promised  his  aid  against  the  perfidious 
Lombard.  Pepin  swore  at  once  to  fulfil  all  the  requests  of  the 
Pope ;  but  as  the  winter  rendered  military  operations  imprac- 
ticable, invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Denys.  Pepin  and  his  two  sons  were  again 
anointed  by  the  Pope  himself,  their  sovereignty  thus  more  pro- 
foundly sanctified  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  Stephen  would 
secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  dynasty  under  pain  of  interdict  and 
excommunication.  The  nation  was  never  to  presume  to  choose 
a  king  in  future  ages,  but  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel.'  From 
fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  Stephen  became  dan- 
gerously ill  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  but,  after  a  hard 

Joiy.  struggle,  recovered  Ins  health.  His  restoration  was 
esteemed  a  uriraclc,  wrought  through  the  prayers  of  St  Denys, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

Astolph,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  disdain  the  storm  which 
was  brooding  beyond  the  Alps.  He  took  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure to  avert  the  danger.  He  persuaded  Carloman,  the  brother 
of  Pepin,  who  had  abdicated  his  throne,  and  turned  monk,  to 
leave  his  monastery,  to  cross  the  Alp,  and  endeavour  to  break 
this  close  alliance  between  Pepin  and  the  Pope.  No  wonder 
that  the  clergy  should  attribute  the  influence  of  Astolph  over 
the  mind  of  Carloman  to  diabolic  arts,  for  Carloman  appeared 
at  least,  whether  seized  by  an  access  of  reviving  ambition,  or 
incensed  at  Pepin's  harsh  treatment  of  his  family,  to  enter 
with  the  utmost  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  Lombard.  The 
humble  slave  of  the  Pope  Zacharias  presented  lnmself  in  France 
as  the  resolute  antagonist  of  Pope  Stephen  and  of  the  Papal 
( irioman  in  cause.b  But  the  throne  of  Pepin  was  too  firmlv  fixed : 
ho  turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear  to  his  brother's 
arguments.    The  Poj)e  asserted  his  authority  over  the  renegade 


*  M  Tali  omn.es  interdicto  et  excommuni- 
cationis  lege  constrinxit,  ut  nunqunm  de 
alterius  lumbis  regcm  in  aro  prasumerent 
•Uflero*" — Clausul.  de  Pippini  Elect. 

*  According  to  Anastasius, «'  vehementius 
deceitabat,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  causam  sub- 


this  strange  and  perilous  mission,  and  the 
arguments  urged  by  Carloman  on  his  bro- 
ther are  still  more  strange.  Eginhard 
asserts  that  he  came  *'  jussu  abb.it is  sui 
quia  nec  ille  abbntis  sui  jussa  contempnere, 
hoc  abbas  ille  pra.-cept.is  Kegis  Longobardo- 


vurtere."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  rum,  qui  ei  ct  hoc  impcravit,  audebat  re- 
Astolph  could  persuade  him  to  engage  in  |  sistere."    Sub  ann.  7M. 
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monk,  who  had  broken  his  vows  ;  and  Carloman  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  a  cloister  at  Vienne ;  that  life,  however,  lasted  but  a 
few  days. 

Pope  Stephen  was  anxious  to  avert  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
the  impending  war.c    Thrice  before  he  collected  his  forces,  onco 
on  lus  march  to  Italy,  Pepin  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lombard 
king,  who  were  to  exhort  him  to  surrender  peaceably  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Popo 
Stephen  tried  the  persuasiveness  of  religious  awe.  Astolph 
rejected  the  menacing  and  more  quiet  overtures  with  scorn,  and 
fell  on  an  advanced  post  of  the  Franks,  which  occupied  Pepln  ln 
one  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  about  to  be  entered  by  lta,y' 
the  army.    He  was  routed  by  those  few  troops,  and  took  refuge 
in  Pa  via.    The  King  of  the  Franks  and  Pope  Stephen  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  Astolph  was  glad  to  pur-  sePt.-OcL 
chase  an  ignominious  peace,  by  pledging  himself,  on  oath,  to 
restore  the  territory  of  Rome.d 

Pepin  had  no  sooner  retired  beyond  the  Alps  with  his  hostages, 
than  Astolph  began  to  find  causes  to  delay  the  covenanted  sur- 
render.   After  a  certain  time  he  marched  with  his  whole  forces 
upon  Rome,  to  winch  Pope  Stephen  had  then  returned,  November, 
wasted  the  surrounding  country,  encamped  before  the  Salarian 
Gate,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Pope.*    The  plunder, 
if  the  Papal  historian  is  to  be  believed,  which  he  cluefly  coveted, 
was  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints.    These  he  dug  up  December, 
and  carried  away.    He  demanded  that  the  Romans  R^e.°f 
should  give  up  the  Pope  into  his  hands,  and  on  these  terms  only 
would  he  spare  the  city.    Astolph  declared  he  would  not  leave 
the  Pope  a  foot  of  land/ 

Stephen  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  by  sea,  for  every  way 
by  land  was  closed  to  his  faithful  ally.    His  first  letter  Pope  ste- 

»  *  pben  s  first 

reminded  King  Pepin  how  stern  an  exacter  of  promises  i«««r. 


e  u  Obtestatur  per  omnia  divina  mys- 
teria  et  futuri  examinis  diem  ut  pacifice 
sine  ulla  sanguinis  effusione  propria  sanetee 
dei  ecclesia!  et  reipublicae  Romanorum  red- 
dat  jura  "—Vit.  Steph. 

d  The  Pope  attributed  the  easy  victory 
of  the  Franks,  not  to  their  valour,  but  to 
St.  Peter.  "  Per  murium  beati  Petri  Do- 
minus  omnipotens  victoriam  vobis  largiri 
dignatus  est."— Steph.  Epist.  ad  Pepin,  p. 
1632. 


e  Stcphan.  Epist.  Greteer,  261.— "Ape- 
rite  mini  portam  Salariam  ut  ingrediar 
civitatem,  et  tradite  mihi  pontificem  vea- 
tnim." 

f  "  Ncc  unius  palmi  terroe  spatium  B. 
Petro  .  .  .  .  vel  rcipublicaj  Romanorum 
reddere." — Steph.  Epist.  In  the  utmost 
distress,  the  very  stones,  the  Pope  says, 
might  have  wept  at  his  grief  and  peril. — 
Epist.  ad  Pepin.  Reg. 

N  2 
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was  St.  Peter;  "that  the  king  hazarded  eternal  condemnation 
if  he  did  not  complete  the  donation  which  he  had  vowed  to 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Peter  had  promised  to  him  eternal  life.  If  the 
king  was  not  faithful  to  his  word,  the  apostle  had  his  hand- 
writing to  the  grant,  which  he  would  produce  against  him  in  the 
day  of  judgement." 

A  second  letter  followed,  more  pathetic,  more  persuasive. 

"  Astolph  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  he  threatened,  if 
iett*r.      tkev  ^jj  not  yje]j  Up  tjie  Pop^  to  put  the  whole  city 

to  the  sword.  He  had  burned  all  the  villas  and  the  suburbs  ;* 
he  had  not  spared  the  churches  ;  the  very  altars  were  plundered 
Dec.  754—  aud  defiled ;  nuns  violated ;  infants  torn  from  their 
Feb.  755.  mothers'  breasts ;  the  mothers  polluted ; — all  the  hor- 
rors of  war  were  ready  to  break  on  the  devoted  city,  which  had 
endured  a  siege  of  fifty-five  days.  He  conjured  him,  by  God 
and  his  holy  mother,  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  the  apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  the  last  day."  Tins  second  letter 
was  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  "Warnerius,  who  had  put  on 
his  breast-plate,  and  night  and  day  kept  watch  for  the  city. 
(Tlus  is  the  first  example  of  a  warlike  abbot.)  With  him  were 
George,  a  bishop,  and  Count  Tomaric.  Stephen  summed  up  the 
certain  reward  which  Pepin  might  expect  if  he  hastened  to  the 
rescue — "  Victory  over  all  the  Barbarian  nations,  and  eternal 
life." 

But  the  Franks  were  distant,  or  were  tardy ;  the  danger  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Roman  people  more  and  more  imminent 
Stephen  was  wrought  to  an  agony  of  fear,  and  in  this  state  took 
the  daring — to  our  calmer  religious  sentiment,  impious  step — of 
Third  from  writing  a  letter,  as  from  St.  Peter  himself,  to  hasten 
wm»eif.  the  lingering  succour: — "  1,  Feter  the  Apostle,  pro- 
test, admonish,  and  conjure  you,  the  Most  Christian  Kings, 
Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman,  with  all  the  hierarchy,  bishop, 
abbots,  priests,  and  all  monks ;  all  judges,  dukes,  counts,  and 
the  whole  people  of  the  Franks.  The  Mother  of  God  likewise 
adjures  you,  and  admonishes  and  commands  you,  she  as  well  as 
the  thrones  and  dominions,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  save 
the  beloved  city  of  Rome  from  the  detested  Lombards.  If  ye 
hasten,  I,  Peter  the  Apostle,  promise  you  my  protection  in  tlus 


ts  Kpist.  ii.  ad  Pepin.  Reg, 
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life  and  in  the  next,  will  prepare  for  you  the  most  glorious 
mansions  in  heaven,  and  will  bestow  on  you  the  everlasting  joys 
of  paradise.  Make  common  cause  with  my  people  of  Rome,  and 
I  will  grant  whatever  ye  may  pray  for.  I  conjure  you  not  to 
yield  up  tins  city  to  be  lacerated  and  tormented  by  the  Lom- 
bards, lest  your  own  souls  be  lacerated  and  tormented  in  hell, 
with  the  devil  and  his  pestilential  angels.  Of  all  nations  under 
heaven,  the  Franks  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  St.  Peter ;  to 
me  you  owe  all  your  victories.  Obey,  and  obey  speedily,  and, 
by  my  suffrage,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  give  you  in  this  life 
length  of  days,  security,  victory ;  in  the  life  to  come,  will  mul- 
tiply his  blessings  upon  you,  among  his  saints  and  angels."  h 

A  vain  but  natural  curiosity  would  imagine  the  effect  of  this 
letter  at  the  court  of  Pepin.  Were  there  among  his  clergy  or 
among  Ins  warrior  nobles  those  who  really  thought  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  apostle,  and  felt  that  their  eternal  doom  de- 
pended on  their  instant  obedience  to  this  appeal?  How  far 
was  Pepin  himself  governed  by  policy  or  by  religious  awe  ?  How 
much  was  art,  how  much  implicit  faith  wrought  up  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  terror,  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  when  the  Pope  ven- 
tured on  this  awful  assumption  of  the  person  of  the  apostle  ? 
That  he  should  hazard  such  a  step,  having  had  personal  inter- 
course with  Pepin,  his  clergy,  and  Ins  nobles,  shows  the  measure 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  power  with  which  religion  possessed 
their  souls.  He  had  fathomed  the  deptlis  of  their  Cliristianity  ; 
and  whether  he  himself  partook  in  the  same,  to  us  extravagant, 
notions,  or  used  them  as  lawful  instruments  to  terrify  the  Bar- 
barians  into  the  protection  of  the  holy  see  and  the  advancement 
of  her  dominion,  he  might  consider  all  means  justified  for  such 
high  purposes.  If  it  had  been  likely  to  startle  men,  by  this  over- 
wrought demand  on  their  credulity,  into  reasoning  on  such  sub- 
jects, it  would  have  hindered  rather  than  promoted  his  great  end. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  of  all  is,  that  Christianity  lias 


b  CSretser,  pp.  17-23.  Manas,  sub  ann. 
A.D.  755.  Fleury  observes  of  this  letter: 
"  Au  reste,  elle  est  pleine  d' equivoques, 
corn  me  les  preterites.  L'Eglise  y  signirie 
non  ['assemble*,  des  fideles,  mais  les  biens 
temporels  consacre's  i  Dieu  :  le  troupeau 
de  Jesus  Christ  sont  les  corps  ct  non  pas 
les  ames :  les  protnesses  tempo  relies  dc 
1'ancienne  loi  sont  melees  avec  les  spi- 


rituelles  de  l'Evangile,  et  les  motifs  plus 
saints  de  la  religion  employe's  pour  une 
affaire  d'etat."— Liv.  xlvii.  c.  17.  After 
all,  the  ground  of  quarrel  was  for  the 
exarchate,  not  for  the  estates  of  the  Church. 
If  the  Pope  had  allowed  the  Lombards  to 
occupy  the  exarchate,  they  would  have 
been  loyal  allies  of  the  Pope. 
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now  assumed  the  complete  power,  not  only  of  the  life  to  come, 
but  of  the  present  life,  with  all  its  temporal  advantages.  It  now 
leagues  itself  with  Barbarians,  not  to  soften,  to  civilise,  to  imbue 
with  devotion,  to  lead  to  Christian  worship ;  but  to  give  victory 
in  all  their  ruthless  wars,  to  confer  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
their  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest.  The  one  title  to 
eternal  life  is  obedience  to  the  Church — the  Church  no  longer 
the  community  of  pious  and  holy  Christians,  but  the  see,  almost 
the  city,  of  Rome.  The  supreme  obUgation  of  man  is  the  pro- 
tection and  enlargement  of  her  domain.  By  zeal  in  this  cause, 
without  any  other  moral  or  religious  qualification,  the  most  brutal 
and  bloody  soldier  is  a  saint  in  heaven.  St.  Peter  is  become 
almost  God,  the  giver  of  victory,  the  dispenser  of  eternal  life. 
The  time  is  approaching  when  war  against  infidels  or  enemies 
of  the  Pope  will  be  among  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  a 
Christian. 

The  Franks  had  alarmed  the  Pope  by  the  tardiness  of  their 
succour  ;  but  their  host  once  assembled  and  on  its  march,  their 
repin  in    rapid  movements  surprised  Astolph.    Scarcely  could 
i^inbani.  he  return  to  Pavia,  when  he  found  liimself  besieged  in 
Ids  capital.    The  Lombard  forces  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  unequal  to  resist  the  Franks.    Astolph  yielded  at 
once  to  the  demands  of  Pepin,  and  actually  abandoned  the 
whole  contested  territory.    Ambassadors  from  the  East  were 
present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  Ravenna  and  its  territory  to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Pepin  declared  that  his  sole  object  in  the  war  was  to  show  his 
veneration  for  St.  Peter ;  and  he  bestowed,  as  it  seems,  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  the  whole  upon  the  Pope. 

The  representatives  of  the  Pope,  who  however  always  speak 
of  the  republic  of  Rome,  passed  tlirough  the  land,  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  dis- 
trict comprehended  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena, 
Sinigaglia,  lesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli  with  the  Castle  Sussibio, 
Moutcfcltro,  Acerra,  Monte  di  Lucano,  Serra,  San  Marino, 
Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Luciolo,  Gubbio,  Comachio,  and  Narni 
winch  was  severed  from  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto.1 


1  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Stephen  him- 
self eluded  the  claims  of  the  (J reck  Em- 
peror— probably  by  the  Emperor's  heresy. 


In  Stephen's  letter  of  thanks  for  his  de- 
liverance to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  he  de- 
sires to  know  what  answer  had  been  given 
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Thus  the  successor,  as  he  was  declared,  of  the  fisherman  of 
the  Galilean  lake,  the  apostle  of  Him  whose  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world,  became  a  temporal  sovereign.  By  the  gift  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  this  large  part  of  Italy  became  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

King  Astolph  did  not  long  survive  this  humiliation :  he  was 
accidentally  killed  when  hunting.    The  adherents  of  a.d.?56. 
the  Pope  beheld  the  hand  of  God  in  his  death ;  they  heap  on 
him  every  appellation  of  scorn  and  hatred ;  the  Pope  has  no 
doubt  of  his  damnation.11    The  Lombards  of  Tuscany  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  their  Duke  Desiderius  to  the  tin-one.  pe^rius, 
In  the  north  of  Italy,  Rachis,  the  brother  of  Astolph,  fe£dy. 
who  had  retired  to  a  monastery,  appeared  at  the  head  A  tK  766' 
of  a  powerful  faction,  and  reclaimed  the  throne.  Desiderius 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  pope.    Stephen  ex- 
torted, as  the  price  of  his  interference,  Faenza,  Imola,  with  some 
other  castles,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Ferrara.m    Stephen  no 
doubt  felt  a  holy  horror  of  the  return  of  a  monk  to  worldly 
cares,  even  those  of  a  crown.    This  would  be  rank  apostasy  with 
him  who  was  thus  secularising  the  papacy  itself. 

During  the  later  years  of  Stephen's  pontificate,  a  strong  faction 
had  designated  liis  brother  Paul  as  successor  to  the  see.  Another 
party,  opposed  j>erhap8  to  this  family  transmission  of  AJ).  Wi 
the  papacy,  which  was  thus  assimilating  itself  more  APril2tt- 
and  more  to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  set  up  the  claims  of  the 
Archdeacon  Theophylact.  On  the  vacancy  the  partisans  of 
Paul  prevailed.  The  brother  of  Stephen  was  raised  to  p»ui  l  Pope, 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Paid  has  the  fame  of  a  mild  and  peace- 
loving  prelate.  He  loved  to  wander  at  night  among  the  hovels 
of  the  poor,  and  to  visit  the  prisons,  relieving  misery  and  occa- 
sionally releasing  the  captives  from  their  bondage.  Yet  is  Paul 
not  less  involved  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  advancing 
papacy.  His  first  act  is  to  announce  Ins  election  to  the  King 
of  the  Franks,  who  had  now  the  title,  probably  bestowed  by 
Stephen,  of  Patrician  of  Borne.    His  letter  does  not  allude  to 


to  the  Silentiary,  commissioned  to  assert  I  proprietatis  sua?). 


the  rights  of  his  master.  He  reminds  Pepin 
that  ho  must  protect  the  Catholic  Church 
against  pestilent  wickedness  (malitia),  (no 
doubt  the  iconoclastic  opinions  of  the  Em- 
peror), and  keep  her  property  secure  (omnia 


k  "  Divino  ictu  percussus  est  et  in  inferni 
voraginem  demersus." — Epist.  ad  Pepin,  vi. ; 
Gi-ebier,  61);  Mansi,  sub  aim. 

m  Perhaps  also  Osimo,  Anc< 
and  he  even  demanded  Bologna. 
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any  further  ratification  of  his  election,  made  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  there  is  no  recognition 
whatever  of  supremacy. 

Desiderius,  till  he  had  secured  his  throne  in  Lombardy, 
remained  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  Poj>e ;  but  the  old  irre- 
concileable  hostility  broke  out  again  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Paul. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  the  easy  triumph  of  the  Franks,  was  the  disunion  of  the 
nation.  The  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Pavia,  and  declared  their  fealty  to  the 
King  of  the  Franks.  The  chastisement  of  their  revolt  gave 
Desiderius  a  pretext  for  war.  He  marched,  ravaging  as  he 
went  with  fire  and  sword,  through  the  cities  of  the  exarchate, 
surprised  and  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,  forced  the  Duke 
of  Benevento  to  take  refuge  in  Otranto,  and  set  up  another  duke 
in  his  place.  He  then  proceeded  to  Naples,  still  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  and  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  dangerous  alliance  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.0  On  his  return  he  passed  through  Rome ; 
and  when  the  Pope  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  stipulated 
cities — Imola,  Osimo,  Aucona,  and  Bologna — Desiderius  eluded 
the  demand  by  requiring  the  previous  restitution  of  the  Lombard 
hostages  carried  by  Pepin  into  France ;  but  dreading  perhaps  a 
new  Frankish  invasion,  Desiderius  gradually  submitted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  treaty.  Disputes  arose  concerning  certain 
patrimony  of  the  Church  in  some  of  the  Lombard  cities,  but 
even  these  were  amicably  adjusted.  The  adulation  of  Paul  to 
the  King  of  the  Franks  passes  bounds.  He  is  another  Moses ; 
as  Moses  rescued  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  so  Pepin  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  as  Moses  confounded  idolatry,  so  Pepin  heresy. 
The  rapturous  expressions  of  the  Psalms  about  the  Messiah  are 
scarcely  too  fervent  to  be  applied  to  Pepin.  All  his  acts  are 
under  divine  inspiration.0  The  only  apprehensions  of  Paul 
seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.    On  one  occasion  he 


■  Gretser,  p.  81 ;  Man&i,  aub  ann.  758. 

0  Greteer,  Epist.  xvi.  u  Novus  quippc 
Moses,  novusque  David  in  omnibus  operibus 
suis  eflectus  est  Christianissimus  ot  a  Deo 
protectus  Alius  et  spiritalis  compater  Do- 
minus  Pepinus." — Epist.  xxii.    Thou,  after 


not  give  you  thanks  equal  to  your  deserts. 
—Epist.  xxxvi.  Throughout  it  is  St,  Peter 
who  has  anointed  Pepin  king ;  St.  Peter 
who  is  the  giver  of  all  Pepin's  victories 
over  the  Barbarians ;  St.  Peter  whom  he 
protects  ;  St.  Peter  whose  gratitude  he  has 


God,  art  our  defender  and  aider;  if  all  the  a  right  to  command;  and  St.  Peter  is  all 
hairs  of  our  head  were  tongues,  we  could  |  powerful  in  heaven. 
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writes  that  six  Byzantine  ships  menaced  a  descent  on  Rome ; 
on  another  he  dreads  an  attack  by  sea  on  Ravenna.  He  entreats 
the  King  of  the  Franks  to  urge  Desiderius  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  enemy ;  but  he  represents  the  hostility  of  the 
Greeks  as  arising  not  from  their  desire  to  recover  their  rights  in 
Italy,  but  solely  from  the  impious  design  of  destroying  ^  Greek 
the  images,  of  subverting  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  emp,re" 
traditions  of  the  holy  fathers.  They  are  odious  iconoclastic 
heretics,  not  the  Imperial  armies  warring  to  regain  their  lost 
dominions  in  Italy.  The  Greeks  have  now  succeeded  to  the 
appellation  of  "  the  most  wicked,"  a  term  hitherto  appropriated 
to  the  Lombards ;  but  hereafter  the  epithet  of  all  those  who 
resisted  the  temporal  or  spiritual  interest  of  the  Papal  See.*' 

Such  was  the  singular  position  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman 
territory.  In  theory  they  were  still  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
of  which  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  he  been  orthodox,  would  have 
been  the  acknowledged  sovereign ;  Q  but  his  iconoclasm  released 
the  members  of  the  true  Church  from  their  allegiance  :  ho  was 
virtually  or  actually  under  excommunication.  In  the  mean 
time  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  indefinite  title  of  Patrician, 
assigned  by  the  Pope,  acting  in  behalf  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Roman  republic,  to  Pepin — a  title  which  might  be  merely 
honorary,  or  might  justify  any  authority  which  he  might  have 
power  to  exercise — gave  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks  in  Rome  and  her  domain.  The  Pope,  tacitly  at  least, 
admitted  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman  people,  awarded 
this  title,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  demand  protection,  while 
himself,  by  the  donation  of  Pepin,  possessed  the  actual  property 
and  the  real  power.  In  the  Exarchate  he  ruled  by  the  direct 
grant  of  Pepin,  who  had  conquered  this  territory  from  the  Lom- 
bards, they  having  previously  dispossessed  the  Greeks.  Popes 
of  this  time  kept  up  the  pious  fiction  that  the  donations  even  of 
sovereigns,  though  extending  to  cities  and  provinces,  were  given 
for  holy  uses,  the  keeping  up  the  lights  in  the  churches,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.'    But  who  was  to  demand  account  of 

P  M  Non  ob  aliud  nefandissimi  new  per-  '  **  Unde  pro  animiE  vestnc  salute  inde- 

sequuntur  Graci,  nisi  propter  sanctam  et  fessa  luminarium  concinnatio  Dei  ecclesiis 

orthodoxnm  fidem,  et  venerand'irum  patrum  permanent,  et  esuries  pnuperum,  egenorum, 

piam  traditionero,  quam  cupiunt  destruere  vel  peregriuorum  nihilominus  relevctur,  et 


t  The  Greeks  still 
the  South  of  Italy. 


ad  ye  mm  saturitatero  perveniant."— Steph. 
II.  ad  Pepin.  Epist. 
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the  uses  to  which  these  revenues  were  applied  ?  The  Pope  took 
possession  as  lord  and  master ;  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  local  or  municipal 
institutions  remained ;  but  the  revenue,  which  had  before  been 
received  by  the  Byzantine  crown,  became  the  revenue  of  the 
Church :  of  that  revenue  the  Pope  was  the  guardian,  distributor, 
possessor. 

The  pontificate  of  Paul,  on  the  whole,  was  a  period  of  peace. 
If  Desiderius,  after  his  first  expedition  against  the  rebel  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  did  not  maintain  strictly  amicable  relations  with  the 
Papal  See,  he  abstained  from  hostility. 

But,  as  heretofore,  the  loftier  the  papal  dignity  and  the 
iviMicy  seiw  greater  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more 
by  Toto.  jt  beanie  an  object  of  unhallowed  ambition.  On  the 
death  of  Paul,  that  which  two  centuries  later  reduced  the  Papacy 
to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  the  violent  nomination  of  the 
Pope  by  the  petty  barons  and  armed  nobles  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  was  prematurely  attempted.  Toto,  the  Duke  of  Nepi, 
Jmum,  m.  suddeidy,  before  Paul  had  actually  expired,  entered 
the  city  with  his  tliree  brothers  and  a  strong  armed  force.  As 
soon  as  Paul  was  dead,  they  seized  a  bishop  and  compelled  him 
to  ordain  Constantine,  one  of  the  brothers,  yet  a  layman.  They 
then  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  after  a  hasty 
form  of  election,  forced  the  same  bishop,  George  of  Palestrina, 
with  two  others,  Eustratius  of  Alba  and  Citonatus  of  Porto,  to 
ooiMUntine  consecrate  Constantine  as  Pope.'  The  usurper  retained 
jX<u67.  possession  of  the  see  for  more  than  a  year,  ordained  and 
to  Aug.  i,  768.  discharged  all  the  offices  of  a  pontiff,  a  period  reckoned 
as  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  annals.  At  the  end  of  that  time  two 
distinguished  Romans,  Christopher  the  rrimicerius  and  Sergius 
his  son,  made  their  escape  to  the  court  of  Pavia,  to  entreat  the 
intervention  of  Desiderius.  They  obtained  the  aid  of  some  Lom- 
bards, chiefly  from  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  appeared  in  arms 
July  ».  in  the  city.  Toto  at  first  made  a  valiant  defence,  but 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers  and  slain.  Constantine,  the 
false  Pope,  with  liis  brother  and  a  bishop  named  Theodorus, 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves,  but  were  seized  by  their 
enemies. 

During  the  tumult  part  of  the  successful  insurgents  hastily 

•  Vit.  Stephan.  III. 
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elected  a  certain  Philip,  and  installed  him  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  The  stronger  party  assembled  a  more  legiti-  July  31.  rwitp. 
mate  body  of  electors,  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  people.  The  unanimous  choice  fell  on  AJ>.Ye«. 
Stephen  III.,  who  had  been  employed  in  high  offices  Kffigffi 
by  Paul.1  The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  city  of  the  Bonie' 
head  of  Christendom  must  not  be  concealed."  The  easy  victory 
was  terribly  avenged  on  Constantine  and  his  adherents.  The 
Bishop  Theodorus  was  the  chief  object  of  animosity.  They  put 
out  his  eyes,  cut  off  his  tongue,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  dungeon 
of  a  monastery,  where  he  was  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  of  thirst, 
vainly  imploring  a  drop  of  water  in  his  agony.  They  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Passianus,  the  brother  of  the  usurping  Pope,  and 
shut  him  up  in  a  monastery :  they  plundered  and  confiscated 
all  their  possessions.  The  usurper  was  led  through  the  city 
riding  on  a  horse  with  a  woman's  saddle,  with  heavy  weights  to 
his  feet ;  then  brought  out,  solemnly  deposed  (for  he  was  yet 
Pope  elect),*  and  thrust  into  the  monastery,  of  Centumcellre. 
Even  there  he  was  not  allowed  to  repent  in  peace  of  his  ambi- 
tion. A  party  of  his  enemies  first  seized  a  tribune  of  his  faction 
named  Gracilis,  put  out  his  eyes,  surprised  the  convent,  Aug.  e. 
treated  the  Pope  in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  and  left  him 
blind  and  bleeding  in  the  street.  These  atrocities  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  adherents  of  Constantine.  A  presbyter  named  Wal- 
dipert  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  revolution,  had  accompanied 
Christopher,  the  leader  of  the  deliverers,  to  Rome,  but  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  hasty  election  of  Pliilip  to  the  papacy.  He 
was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Duke  of 
Spoleto.  He  fled  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin  ad  Martyres. 
Though  he  clung  to  and  clasped  the  sacred  image,  he  was 
dragged  out,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  most  noisome  dun- 
geons in  the  city.  After  a  few  days  he  was  brought  forth,  his 
eyes  put  out,  his  tongue  cut  in  so  barbarous  a  manner  that  he 
died.  Some  of  these  might  be  the  acts  of  a  fierce,  ungovern- 
able, excited  populace ;  but  the  clergy,  in  their  collective  and 
deliberative  capacity,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  as  savage  inhu- 
manity. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen  was  to  communicate  his  election  to 

•  He  i8  called  Vice  Dorainus.  I     '  "  Dum  adhuc  electus  extitisset."— Vit. 

"  Anastas.,  Vit.  Stephan.  III.  |  Steph.  III. 
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the  Patrician,  the  King  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  had  expired 
Aug.  i,  ?68.  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors.  His  sons  sent  a 
deputation  of  twelve  bishops  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned 
the  bishops  of  Tuscany,  of  Campania,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  with  the  Frankish  bishops  formed  a  regular  Council  in  the 
Lateran.  The  usurper  Constantine  was  brought  in,  blind  and 
broken  in  spirit,  to  answer  for.  his  offences.  He  expressed  the 
April  12. 769.  deepest  contrition,  he  grovelled  on  the  earth,  he  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  the  priestly  tribunal.  His  sentence  was 
deferred.  On  his  next  examination  he  was  asked  how,  being  a 
layman,  he  had  dared  to  venture  on  such  an  impious  innovation 
as  to  be  consecrated  at  once  a  bishop.  It  is  dangerous  at  times 
to  embarrass  adversaries  with  a  strong  argument  He  replied 
punishment  tliat  it  was  no  unprecedented  innovation  :  he  alleged 

of  Com  tan-  1  '  ° 

unc  the  cases  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  of  Naples, 
as  promoted  at  once  from  laymen  to  the  episcopate.  The  in- 
dignant clergy  rose  up,  fell  upon  him,  beat  him  cruelly  with 
their  own  hands,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  church. 

All  the  instruments  which  related  to  the  usurpation  of  Con- 
stantine were  then  burned ;  Stephen  solemnly  inaugurated ;  all 
who  had  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  Constantino 
professed  their  profound  penitence.  A  decree  was  passed  inter- 
dicting, under  the  strongest  anathema,  all  who  should  aspire  to 
the  episcopate  without  having  passed  through  the  inferior  orders. 
April  i4, 7e».  All  the  ordinations  of  Constantine  were  declared  null 
and  void ;  the  bishops  were  thrown  back  to  their  inferior  orders, 
and  could  only  attain  the  episcopate  after  a  new  election  and 
consecration.  The  laymen  who  had  dared  to  receive  these 
irregular  orders  fared  worse :  they  were  to  wear  the  religious 
habit  for  their  lives,  being  incapable  of  religious  functions.  This 
Lateran  Council  closed  its  proceedings  by  an  unanimous  decree 
in  favour  of  image-worship,  anathematising  the  godless  Icono- 
clasts of  the  East 

Those  tragic  scenes  closed  not  with  the  extinction  of  the 
faction  of  Constantino :  new  victims  suffered  the  dreadful 
punishment  of  blinding,  some  also  seclusion  in  a  monastery,  the 
ordinary  sentence  of  all  whose  lives  were  spared  in  civil  conflict 
But  the  causes  of  this  new  revolution  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  are  contested  and  obscure.  All  that  is  undoubted  is  that 
the  King  of  the  Lombards  appears  as  the  protector  of  the  Pope ; 
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Carloman  the  Frank,  the  son  of  Pepin,  threatens  his  dethrone- 
ment? 

Desiderius,  the  Lombard  King,  presented  himself  before  Rome 
with  the  avowed  object  of  delivering  the  Pope  from  the  tyranny 
of  Cliristopher  the  primicerius,  and  his  son  Sergius.  r^derio*,^ 
These  men  had  been  the  leaders,  with  Lombard  aid,  in  E?r« 

*     .  .  767,  In  Home, 

the  overthrow  of  the  usurper.  Christopher  and  his  son  A  D-  '*9- 
hastily  gathered  some  troops,  and  closed  the  gates  of  the  city. 
They  were  betrayed  by  Paul  (named  Afiarta),  the  Pope's  cham- 
berlain, seized,  blinded :  the  elder,  Christopher,  died  of  the 
operation.  Desiderius  boasted  of  this  service  as  equivalent  to 
and  annulling  all  the  papal  claims  to  certain  rights  in  the  cities 
of  Lombardy.  Carloman  the  Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  espoused 
the  cause  of  these  oppressors,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  menaced  his  life,  in  conjunction  with  Dodo,  Carloman's 
ambassador.  Carloman  threatened  to  avenge  their  punishment 
by  marching  to  Rome  and  dethroning  the  Pope.  This  strange 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Stephen  himself,  addressed 
to  Bertha,  the  mother  of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  to  Charle- 
magne." The  biographer  of  Pope  Stephen  gives  an  opj>osite 
version.  The  hostility  of  Desiderius  to  Christopher  and  Sergius 
arose  from  their  zeal  in  enforcing  the  papal  demands  on  the 
Lombard  kings.  He  denounces  the  Lombards  as  still  the 
enemies  of  the  Pope,  and  accuses  Paul,  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
their  ally,  of  the  basest  treachery. 


'  The  great  object  of  dispute,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  exarchate,  that  which  the 
]K>|te*  constantly  demanded,  and  the  Lom- 
bard kings  endeavoured  to  elude,  was  the 
full  restitution  of  the  "  justitia; "  claimed 
by  the  pope  within  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
—  Vit.  Stephan.  III.  This  term,  intelligible 
in  the  forensic  language  of  the  day,  is  now 
unmeaning.  Muratori  defines  it,  "  Allodiale, 
rendite  e  diritte,  che  appartenevano  alia 
chiesa  Romana  nel  regno  Longobardico. " 
But  what  were  these  allodial  rights,  in  a 
kingdom  of  which  the  full  sovereignty  was 
in  the  Lombards  ?  Were  they  estates  hrld 
by  the  Church,  as  landlords,  like  those  in 
Sicily  or  elsewhere  ?  or  dues  claimed  at 
least  of  all  Human  Christians  in  Italy  ? 
Sismondi's  suggestion,  that  it  means  the 
royal  cities,  the  property  of  the  crown, 
which  were  administered  in  France  by 
judges,   seems   quite   inapplicable  to  the 


Lombard  kingdom  (Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Francais,  ii.  p.  281 ).  Manzoni,  in  a  note 
to  his  Adelchi,  supposes  that  it  was  a 
vague  term,  intended  to  comprehend  all  the 
demands  of  the  Church.  Yet  in  the  epistles 
of  the  several  popes,  the  two  Stephens, 
Paul,  and  Hadrian,  it  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing specific  and  definite.  To  me  Muratori 
appears  nearest  to  the  truth. 

*  M  Unde  (Christophorus  et  Sergius,  cum 
Dodone  Carlomanni  tegis  misso)  in  basili- 
cam  domni  Theodori  pa  pit,  ubi  sedebamus, 
introierunt,  sicque  ipsi  maligni  homines 
insidiabantur  no*  interficere."  Cenni,  Mo- 
nument, i.  267.  Jade,  p.  201.  This  letter 
is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written 
under  compulsion,  when  Desiderius  was 
master  of  the  Pope  and  of  Home.  Muratori 
hardly  answers  this  by  showing  that  it  waa 
written  after  the  execution  of  Christopher 
and  Sergius. 
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At  all  events  this  transitory  connexion  between  the  pope  and 
the  Lombards  soon  gave  way  to  the  old  implacable  animosity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  claim  of  Desiderius  on  the  gratitude  of 
Stephen,  the  intelligence  of  a  proposed  intimate  alliance  between 
his  faithful  protectors  the  Franks,  and  his  irreconcileable 
enemies  the  Lombards,  struck  the  Pope  with  amazement  and 
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CHARLEMAGNE  ON  THE  THRONE. 


The  jealousies  of  Carloman  and  Charles,  the  sons  of  Pepin,  who 
had  divided  his  monarchy,  were  for  a  time  appeased,  caHoman 
Bertlia,  their  mother,  seized  the  opportunity  of  a*** 
strengthening  and  uniting  her  divided  house  by  intermarriages 
with  the  family  of  the  Lombard  sovereign.  Desiderius  was 
equally  desirous  of  tliis  connexion  with  the  powerful  Transalpine 
kings.  His  unmarried  son,  Adelchis,  was  affianced  to  Gisela,* 
the  sister  of  Charlemagne ;  his  daughter  Hermingard  proposed 
as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  Both  Carloman  and 
Charles  were  already  married;  Carloman  was  attached  to  his 
wife  Gisberta,  bv  whom  he  had  children.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  was  less  scrupulous ;  he  at  once  divorced  his  wife  (an 
obscure  person,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  by  history), 
and  wedded  the  daughter  of  Desiderius.  In  this  union  the  Pope 
saw  the  whole  policy  of  his  predecessors  tlireatened  with  de- 
struction: their  mighty  protector  was  become  the  aUy,  the 
brother  of  their  deadly  enemy.  Already  the  splendid  donation 
of  Pepin  seemed  wrested  from  liis  unresisting  hands.  Who 
should  now  interpose  to  prevent  the  Lombards  from  becoming 
masters  of  the  Exarchate,  of  Rome,  of  Italy  ?  The  Pope  lost  all 
self-command ;  he  gave  vent  to  the  full  bitterness  of  Roman,  of 
papal  hatred  to  the  Lombards  and  to  the  agony  of  his  {Jjjjjj 
terror,  in  a  remonstrance  so  unmeasured  in  its  lan-  ptcn. 
guage,  so  unpapal,  it  might  be  said  uncliristian,  in  its  spirit,  as 
hardly  to  be  equaUed  in  the  pontifical  diplomacy.b 

"The  devil  alone  could  have  suggested  such  a  connexion. 
That  the  noble,  the  generous  race  of  the  Franks,  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world,  should  ally  itself  with  the  foetid  brood  of 
the  Lombards,  a  brood  hardly  reckoned  human,  and  who  have 


'  Or  Desiderata.    Gisela  became  a  nun. 
-Eginh.,  v.  k.  1.  xviii. 
b  Muratori  faintly  hints  a  doubt  of  its 


authenticity ; 
to 


a  doubt  which  he  is  too 
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introduced  the  leprosy  into  the  land.6  What  could  be  worse 
than  this  abominable  and  detestable  contagion  ?  Light  could  not 
be  more  opposite  to  darkness,  faith  to  infidelity."  The  Pope 
does  not  take  his  firm  stand  on  the  high  moral  and  religious 
ground  of  the  French  princes'  actual  marriage.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  consummate  beauty  of  the  women  in  their  own 
land ;  that  their  father  Pepin  had  been  prevented  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Pope  from  divorcing  their  mother ;  then  briefly 
enjoins  them  not  to  dare  to  dismiss  their  present  wives.*  Again 
he  urges  the  evil  of  contaminating  their  blood  by  any  foreign 
admixture  (they  had  already  declined  an  alliance  with  the  Greek 
emperor),  and  then  insists  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their 
maintaining  their  fidelity  to  the  papal  see,  "  that  fidelity  so 
solemnly  sworn  by  their  father,  so  ratified  on  his  death  bed,  so 
confirmed  by  their  own  oaths,"  if  they  should  thus  marry  into 
the  perfidious  house  of  Lombardy.  "  The  enmity  of  the  Lom- 
bards to  the  papal  see  is  implacable.  Wherefore  St  Peter 
himself  solemnly  adjures  them,  he,  the  Pope,  the  whole  clergy, 
and  people  of  Rome  adjure  them  by  all  which  is  awful  and  com- 
manding, by  the  living  and  true  God,  by  the  tremendous  day 
of  judgement,  by  all  the  holy  mysteries,  and  by  the  most  sacred 
body  of  St.  Peter,  that  neither  of  the  brothers  presume  to  wed 
the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  or  to  give  the  lovely  Gisela  in 
wedlock  to  liis  son.  But  if  either  ^which  he  cannot  imagine) 
should  act  contrary  to  this  adjuration,  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Peter  he  is  under  the  most  terrible  anathema,  an  alien  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  condemned  with  the  devil  and  his 
most  wicked  ministers  and  with  all  impious  men,  to  be  burned 
in  the  eternal  fire ;  but  he  who  shall  obey  shall  be  rewarded 
with  everlasting  glory." 

But  Tope  Stephen  spoke  to  obdurate  ears.  Already  Charle- 
magne began  to  show  that,  however  highly  he  might  prize  the 
alliance  of  the  hierarchy,  ho  was  not  its  humble  minister.  Lofty 
as  were  his  notions  of  religion,  he  would  rarely  sacrifice  objects 

e  Manzoni  has  pointed  out  with  great  this  expression,  instead  of  throwing  sus- 

sagacity,  that  in  the  170th  law  of  Hot  liar  is  picion,  as  Muratori  supposes,  on  the  letter, 

there  in  a  clause  prescribing  the  course  to  confirms  its  authenticity.—  Discorso  Storieo, 

be  pursued  with  lepers;  thus  showing  that  subjoined  to  the  tragedy  1  Adelchi,'  p.  199. 

the  nation  was  really  subject  to  the  disease.  d  **  Nee  vestras  quodammodo  conjnges 

Stephen  might  thus  be  exj.iesi.iiig  a  common  audeatis  demittere."    But  it  is  the  guilt  of 

notion,  that  from  the  Lombards,  at  least  in  I  the  alliance,  not  of  the  divorce,  on  which 

Italy,    came  the  race  of  the  lepers."  Thus  1  he  dwells. 
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of  worldly  policy.  Sovereign  as  yet  of  but  one-half  the  dominions 
of  his  father  Pepin,  he  had  not  now  by  the  death  of  liis  brother 
and  the  dispossession  of  his  brother's  children  consolidated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks  into  one  great  monarchy.  It  was  to  his 
advantage,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  his  brother  (already  they 
had  once  broken  out),  to  connect  lumself  with  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  lie  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius  ;  and  his  own 
irregular  passions,  not  the  dread  of  papal  censure,  dissolved,  only 
a  year  after,  the  inhibited  union. 

The  acts  and  the  formal  documents  of  the  earlier  Popes 
rarely  betray  traces  of  individual  character.  The  pontificate  of 
Stephen  IIL  was  short — about  a  year  and  a  half.  Yet  in  him 
there  appears  a  peculiar  passionate  feebleness  in  his  relation  to 
the  heads  of  the  different  Roman  factions  and  to  the  King  of  the 
Lombards,  no  less  than  in  his  invective  against  the  marriage  of 
the  French  princes  into  the  race  of  Desiderius. 

His  successors,  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  HI.,  not  only  occupy  the 
papal  t  lirone  at  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  its  aggrandise-  J^7,68*"3' 
ment,  but  their  pontificates  were  of  much  longer  duration  Hadrian  i. 
than  usuaL  Hadrian  entered  on  the  23rd,  Leo  on  the  21st  year 
of  his  papacy,  and  Hadrian  at  least,  a  Roman  by  birth,  appears 
admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times  ; — times 
pregnant  with  great  events,  the  total  and  final  disruption  of  the 
last  links  winch  connected  the  Byzantine  and  Western  empires, 
the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom,  the  creation  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West 

If  the  progress  of  the  younger  son  of  Pepin,  Charles  the 
Great,  to  almost  universal  empire  now  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  West,  it  was  watched  by  the  Pope  with  the  profoundest 
interest.  If  Stephen  III.  had  trembled  at  the  matrimonial 
alliance  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  prevent,  between  the 
King  of  the  Franks  and  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  which 
threatened  to  strengthen  the  closer  political  relations  of  those 
once  hostile  powers,  Ins  fears  were  soon  allayed  by  the  sudden 
disruption  of  that  short-lived  connexion.  After  one  year  of 
wedlock,  Charles,  apparently  without  alleging  any  cause,  divorced 
Hermingard,  threw  back  upon  her  father  his  repudiated  daughter, 
and  embittered  the  insult  by  an  immediate  marriage  with 
Ilildegard,  a  German  lady  of  a  noble  Suabian  house.d  The 

"  Eginhard,  i.  18. 
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careless  indifference  with  which  Charlemagne  contracted  and 
dissolved  that  solemn  bond  of  matrimony,  the  sanctity  if  not  the 
indissolubility  of  which  the  Church  had  at  least  begun  to  assert 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  shocked  some  of  liis  more  pious  subjects. 
Adalhard,  the  Abbot  of  Corbey,  could  not  disguise  his  religious 
indignation ;  so  little  was  he  versed  in  courtly  ways,  he  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  the  unlawful  wife."  Pope  Hadrian 
maintained  a  prudent  silence.  He  was  not  called  upon  officially 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  case ;  and  the  divorce  from  the  Lom- 
bard Princess,  the  severance  of  those  unhallowed  ties  with  the 
enemy  of  the  Church  against  which  his  predecessor  had  so 
strongly  protested,  might  reconcile  him  to  a  looser  interpretation 
of  the  law.  A  marriage,  not  merely  unblessed  but  anathematised 
by  the  Church,  might  be  considered  at  least  less  binding  than 
more  hallowed  nuptials. 

Every  step  which  the  ambition  of  Charles  made  towards 
dominion  and  power,  showed,  it  uiight  be  hoped,  a  more  willing 
and  reverent,  as  well  as  a  more  formidable  defender  of  the 
Churcli.  At  his  great  national  assemblies,  as  in  those  of  his 
pious  father,  the  bishops  met  on  equal  terms  with  the  nobles,  the 
peaceful  prelates  mingled  with  the  armed  counts  and  dukes  in 
the  councils  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Charlemagne's  first  Saxon  war  was  a  war  of  religion ;  it  was 
undertaken  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  a  church,  the  massacre 
of  a  saintly  missionary  and  his  Christian  congregation. 

Even  lus  more  questionable  acts  had  the  merit  of  estranging 
Charlemagne  him  more  irrevocably  from  the  enemies  of  the  Pope. 

sole  King.        _       _      _      _      *  *  •    m       *  , 

p*c7n.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Carloman,  Charles  seized 
the  opportunity  of  reconsolidating  the  kingdom  of  his  father 
Pepin.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  this  usurpation  offended 
against  the  justice  or  the  usages  of  the  age.  Tho  old  Teutonic 
custom  gave  to  the  nobles  the  right  of  choosing  their  chieftain 
from  the  royal  race/  A  large  party  of  the  Austrasian  feu- 
datories, how  induced  or  influenced  we  may  conjecture  rather 
than  assert,  deliberately  preferred  a  mature  and  able  sovereign 


•  Paschas.  Radbert.,  Vit.  Adalhard  Ab- 
batis.— "  Nullo  negotio  bentus  scnex  per-  I 
suaderi,  dura  adhuc  e&set  tiro  jxilntii,  ut  ei, 
quam  viventc  illft,  rex  acceperat,  aliquo 
communicaret  servittitis  obsequio." 

'  Eginliurd  mny  show  that  this  was  a 


right,  claimed  at  least  by  the  common  sen- 
timent of  the  day.  Ot  the  Merovingians 
he  says,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  life  of 
Charlemagne,  "  Hens  .  .  .  dc  qua  Frnnci 
rcges  sibi  creare  soliti  erant." 
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to  the  precarious  ride  of  helpless  and  inexperienced  children. 
Some,  however,  of  the  nobles,  more  strongly  attached  to  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession,  more  jealous  of  the  rising  pow  er 
of  Charles,  or  out  of  generous  compassion,  adhered  to  the  claims 
of  Carloman's  children,  who,  thus  dispossessed,  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  Lombard  Desiderius.  The  opportunity  of  revenge 
was  too  tempting  for  the  rival  king  and  the  instilted  father  ;  he 
espoused  their  cause ;  but  the  alliance  with  Desiderius  put  the 
fatherless  cliildren  at  once  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Papal  sympathy. 
Desiderius  thought  he  saw  lus  advantage ;  he  appealed  to  the 
justice,  to  the  compassion,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  head  of 
Cliristendom  ;  he  urged  him  to  befriend  the  orphans,  to  anoint 
the  heirs  of  the  pious  Carloman,  and  thus  to  recognise  a  d.  m. 
their  royal  title,  as  their  papal  predecessors  had  anointed  Pepin, 
Carloman,  and  Charles. 

But  Hadrian  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  discern  the  rising 
power  of  Charles,  and  would  not  lx)  betrayed  by  any  rashly- 
generous  emotions  into  measures  hostile  to  liis  interests. 
Desiderius  resented  his  steadfast  refusal.  He  heard  at  the  same 
time  of  the  death  of  Ids  faithful  partisan  in  Rome,  Paul  Afiarta, 
whom  the  Pope  had  condemned  to  exile  in  Constantinople. 
Paul,  accused  of  having  blinded  and  killed  the  secondary  Sergius, 
before  the  decease  of  Pope  Stephen,  had  lx*en  put  to  death,  not, 
it  was  declared,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Pope,  before  he  could 
leave  Italy.* 

Desiderius  supposed  that  Charles  was  fully  occupied  in  estal>- 
lishing  his  sovereignty  over  liis  brother's  kingdom,  and  Klng  ^ 
in  the  war  against  the  Saxons.    He  collected  liis  forces,  dcr,U8' 
fell  on  Sinigaglia,  Montefeltro,  Urbino,  and  Gubbio,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  country  of  Romagna  with  fire  and  sword.    His  troops 
besieged,  stormed,  and  committed  a. frightful  massacre  in  Blera, 
a  town  of  Tuscany,  and  already  threatened  the  Pope  in  his 
capital.    Desiderius,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  ac-  a.o.  173. 
companied  by  all  his  family,  advanced  towards  Rome  to  compel 
an  interview  declined  resolutely  by  the  Pontiff. 


«  The  death  of  Paul  Afiarta  was  attri-  |  ram  .  .  .  hue  Romam  eum  deferendum." 
bated  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Leo,  Arch-  |  — Vit.  Hadrian.    Paul  Afiarta's  crime 
bishop  of  Hnvenna  (Leo  owed  his  archi- 
cpiscopate  to  Pope  Stephen).    It  was  dis- 
claimed by  Hadrian  :  "  Animam  ejus  cupiens 
salvare,  pcenitentia:  euxa  submitti  decreve- 


that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  brini;  the 
Pope,  willing  or  unwilling,  before  I>csi- 
derius. — Ibid. 
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Hadrian  relied  not  on  the  awe  of  his  personal  presence,  by 
H«dri«i      which  Popes  on  former  occasions  had  subdued  the 

A4>ri<l4  to 

ch»rieii«gne.  hostility  of  Lombard  kings.  He  sent  messengers  in 
the  utmost  haste  to  solicit,  to  entreat  immetliate  succour  from 
Charles,  but  he  himself  neglected  no  means  for  the  defence  of 
Rome.  Hadrian  (a  new  office  for  a  Pope)  superintended  the 
military  preparations ;  he  gathered  troops  from  Tuscany,  Cam- 
pania, and  every  district  within  his  power ;  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Home,  transported  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
less  defensible  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  into  the  heart 
of  the  city ;  barricaded  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  and  having  so 
done,  reverted  to  his  spiritual  arms.  He  sent  three  Bishops,  of 
Alba,  Palestrina,  Tibur,  to  meet  the  King,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  excommunication  if  lie  dared  to  violate  the  territory  of  the 
Church.  Desiderius  had  reached  Viterbo ;  he  was  struck  with 
awe,  or  with  the  intelligence  of  the  preparations  of  Charles. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Frank  arrived  in  Home ;  on  their 
return  they  passed  tlirough  Pavia.  Desiderius  had  returned  to 
his  capital :  they  urged  him  to  reconciliation  with  the  Pope. 
New  ambassadors  arrived,  offering  a  large  sum,  ostensibly  for 
his  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  but  no  doubt  for  the 
surrender  of  Carloman's  children,  whom  Charles  was  anxious  to 
get  into  his  power. 

Desiderius,  who  would  not  know  the  disproportion  of  his  army 
chariomaKne'B  to  that  of  Charles,  blindly  resisted  all  accommodation. 

descent  Into  *  <f 

ituy.  \\  ith  Ins  usual  rapidity  Charles,  who  had  already 

assembled  his  forces,  approached  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  one 
division  that  of  Mont  Cenis,  the  other  that  of  the  Mont  St. 
Hemard.  Treachery  betrayed  the  passes,1"  in  one  of  winch, 
however,  the  hosts  of  Charlemagne  suffered  a  signal  defeat  by 
the  Lombards,  under  Adelchis,  the  king's  son.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  secret  of  the  Ix>mbard  weakness.  The  whole  of  the 
Roman  population  of  Lombardy  looked  to  the  Pope  as  their 
head  and  representative;  to  the  Franks  as  their  deliverers. 
The  two  races  had  not  mingled ;  the  Lombards  were  but  an 
armed  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  a  hostile  race.  A  sudden 
famine  dispersed  the  victorious  troops  of  Adelchis,  who  still 

h  "  A  suisquippe  i  nicies  callide  ei  traditus  J  inflexion  to  the  uninfected  Italian,  "et  dum 
Aiit." — Chronic.  Snlernit.     This  chronicle     de  fiitus  Karolus  Seruio." 
shows  the  curious  transition  from  Uie  Latin  | 
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guarded  the  descent  from  Mont  Cenis.  Adelchis  shut  himself 
up  in  Verona  ;  and  Charles,  encountering  no  enemy  on  the  open 
plain,  laid  siege  to  Pavia.1  That  city  was,  for  those  times, 
strongly  fortified ;  it  resisted  for  many  months.  During  AeDu  ,74 
the  siege,  in  the  Holy  Week  of  the  next  year,  the  King  April  * 
of  the  Franks  proceeded  to  Rome  to  perform  his  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  knit  more  closely  his  league  with 
the  Pope.  Charles  was  already  the  deliverer,  it  might  be  hoped 
he  would  be  the  faithful  protector  of  the  Church.  Excepting 
the  cities  of  Verona  and  Pavia,  he  was  already  master  of  all 
Northern  Italy.  With  his  father  Pepin,  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Patrician  of  Rome  ;  by  tins  vague  adoption, 
which  the  lingering  pride  of  Rome  might  still  esteem  an  honour 
to  a  Barbarian,  he  was  head  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  might 
become,  in  their  hopes,  the  guardian,  the  champion  of  the  old 
Roman  society,  while  at  the  same  time  his  remote  residence 
beyond  the  Alps  diminished  the  danger  which  was  in  Rome 
always  apprehended  from  neighbouring  barbarians. 

Accordingly  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  vied  in  the 
honours  winch  they  paid  to  the  Patrician  of  Rome  and  the 
dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  who  had  so  speedily  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  Ins  spiritual  father,  and  had  come  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  reliques  of  the  Apostles.  At  Novi,  thirty  miles  distant, 
he  was  met  by  the  Senate  and  the  nobles  of  the  city,  with  their 
banners  spread.  For  a  mile  before  the  gates  the  way  was  lined 
by  the  military  and  the  schools.  At  the  gates  all  the  crosses  and 
the  standards  of  the  city,  as  was  usual  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Exarchs  the  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  went  out  to  meet 
the  Patrician.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  cross,  Charles  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  proceeded  on  foot  with  all  his  officers 
and  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  where  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  stood  ready  to  receive  him ;  as  he 
slowly  ascended  he  reverently  kissed  the  steps ;  at  the  top  ho 
was  affectionately  embraced  by  the  Pope.  Charles  attended 
with  profound  devotion  during  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Season  ;  at  the  close  he  ratified  the  donation  of  Ins  father  Pepin. 
The  diploma  which  contained  the  solemn  gift  was  placed  upon 
the  altar  of  St  Peter.    Yet  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the 


'  a.d.  773,  Octobej.    Muratori  sub  sum. 
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extent  and  the  tenure  of  this  most  magnificent  oblation  ever  made 
to  the  Church.  The  original  record  has  long  perished ;  its  terms 
are  but  vaguely  known.  It  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  from  Istria  to  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  including  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  nature 
of  the  Papal  tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  difficult  to  define. 
Was  it  the  absolute  alienation  of  the  whole  temporal  power  to 
the  Pope  ?  In  what  consisted  the  sovereignty  still  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Cliarlemagno  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  even  over 
Home  itself? 

Charlemagne  made  this  donation  as  lord  by  conquest  over  tlio 
D«wtfaa  of  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the  territory  of  the  Exarchate, 
ui^gnc.  For  Pavia  at  length  fell,  and  Desiderius  took  refuge  in 
the  usual  asylum  of  detlironed  kings,  a  monastery.  His  son, 
Adelchis,  abandoned  Verona,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  Thus 
expired  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards ;  and  Charles  added  to 
his  royal  titles  that  of  Lombardy.  The  Exarcliate,  by  his  grant, 
was  vested,  either  as  a  kind  of  feud,  or  in  absolute  perpetuity,  in 
the  Pope ) 

But,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  conqueror,  the  Pope  did 
not  enter  into  undisputed  possession  of  this  territory.  An 
ecclesiastic,  Leo,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  set  up  a  rival 
claim.  He  witliheld  the  cities  of  Faenza,  Forli,  Forlimpopoli, 
Aj>.m.  Cesena,  Bobbio,  Comacliio,  Ferrara,  Imola,  the  whole 
Pentapolis,  Bologna,  from  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  ejected  the  judges  appointed  by  Rome,  appointed  others 
of  his  own  authority  in  the  whole  region,  and  sent  missives 
tliroughout  the  province  to  prevent  their  submission  to  the  papal 
officers.k  Hadrian  became  the  scorn  of  his  enemies,  who  inquired 
what  advantage  he  had  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  Lom- 
bards. He  wrote  the  most  pressing  letter  to  Charles,  entreating 
him  to  prevent  tliis  humiliation  of  St  Peter  and  his  successors. 
The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  succeeded  to  the  title  wliich,  in  the 


J  Sec  the  passage  quoted  by  Muratori 
from  the  anonymous  Scriptor  Salernitanus, 
sub  anno  774.  The  Lombard  dukedom  of 
Benevcnto  raised  itself  into  a  principality, 
and  asserted  its  independence. 

k  Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontif.  Ravennat.— 
"  TropjK)  e  credibile,  che  questo  sagace  ed 
amhizioso  prrlato  s*  ingegnasse  di  far  in- 
teudere  a  Carlo,  che  avrebbe  egualment* 


I  pot u to  servire  a  onor  di  Dio,  e  dc'  santi 
appostoli,  la  liberaliti,  che  fosse  piaciuto  al 
re  di  fare  alia  chiesa  di  liavenna,  come  a 
quella  di  Roma;  che  gia  non  mancavano  ai 
Romani  pontifici  ubertosi  pntrimoni  in  piii 
parte  d'  Italia  h  di  Sicilia/  Ac.  Ac.  This 
ingenious  conjecture  of  Denina  (Revoluz. 
d*  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  352)  is  but  conjecture. 
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language  of  the  papal  correspondence,  belongs  to  all  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Pope's  temporal  greatness,  the  "  Mast  wicked  of 
Men." 1  The  Pope  asserted  his  right  to  the  judicial  authority, 
not  only  over  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  but  in  Ravenna  itself. 

But  the  rivalslup  of  Ravenna  did  not  long  restrain  the 
ambition  of  a  pontiff,  secure  in  the  protection  of  Charlemagne. 

After  some  time,  and  some  menaced  interference  from  the 
East,  Hadrian  took  possession  of  the  Exarchate,  seem-  iiadrtwun^ 
ingly  with  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  temporal  the  Ex«rd>ata. 
prince.  Throughout  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  he  had  "  his 
men,"  who  were  judged  by  magistrates  of  liis  appointment,  owed 
him  fealty,  and  could  not  leave  the  land  without  his  special 
permission.  Nor  are  these  only  ecclesiastics  subordinate  to  his 
spiritual  power  (that  spiritual  supremacy  Hadrian  indeed  asserted 
to  the  utmost  extent ;  Rome  had  a  right  of  judicature  over  all 
churches.  )m  His  language  to  Charlemagne  is  that  of  a  feudal 
suzerain  also :  "as  your  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  Rome 
without  your  permission  and  special  letter,  so  my  men  must  not 
be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  court  of  France  without  the  same 
credentials  from  me."  The  same  allegiance  which  the  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  owed  to  him,  was  to  be  required  from  the 
subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  Pope.    "  Let  him  be  thus 

service,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  blessed  apostle  St  Peter,  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  Pope's  name ; 
not  only  the  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  the  rents  of  estates  forming 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  civil  revenue  likewise 
came  into  his  treasury.  Hadrian  bestows  on  Charlemagne,  as  a 
gift,  the  marbles  and  mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Ravenna, 
that  palace  apparently  his  own  undisputed  property.11 


1  Nefandissimus.  Compare  Muratori, 
Annal.  d*  Italia,  sub  ann.  777.  The  epistle 
does  not  state  on  what  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  rested  bis  claim  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion. This  dispute  shows  still  further  the 
ambiguous  and  undefined  supremacy  sup- 
posed to  be  conferred,  eyen  in  his  own  day, 
by  the  donation  of  Charlemagne.  Did  the 
Archbishop  claim  in  any  manner  to  be 
Patrician  of  the  Exarchate  ?  See  following 
now. 

m  "  Quanta  enim  auctoritas  B.  Petro 
Apostolorum  principi,  ejusque  sncrntissimas 
sedi  conccssa  est,  cniquam  non  ambigimus 


ignorari:  utpote  qua?  de  omnibus  ecclesiis 
fas  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cuiquam  liceat 
de  ejus  jndicare  judicio.  Quorumlibet  sen- 
tentias  legati  Pontificum,  Sedes  B.  Petri 
Apostoli  jus  habet  solvendi,  per  quos  ad 
unam  Petri  sedem  universalis  ecclesia  cura 
confluit,  et  nihil  unquam  a  suo  capite  dis- 
sidet."— Epist.  Hadrian,  ad  Carol.  Magn. 
Cod.  Carol.  lxxxr.,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  579. 

■  **  Tarn  marmora,  quamque  mosivum, 
caetcraque  exempla  de  eodem  palatio  vobb 
ooneedimus  auferenda."— Epist.  lxvii.  apud 
Greteer. 
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Such  was  the  allegiance  claimed  over  the  Exarchate  and  the 
whole  territory  included  in  the  donation  of  Pepin  and  of  Charle- 
magne, with  all  which  the  ever  watchful  Pope  was  continually 
adding  (parts  of  the  old  Sabine  territory,  of  Campania  and  of 
Capua)  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Throughout 
these  territories  the  old  Roman  institutions  remained  under  the 
Pope  as  Patrician,  the  Patriciate  seemed  tantamount  to  imperial 
authority.0  The  city  of  Rome  alone  maintained,  with  the  form, 
somewhat  of  the  independence  of  a  republic.  Hadrian,  with  the 
power,  assumed  the  magnificence  of  a  great  potentate:  his 
expenditure  in  Rome,  more  especially,  as  became  his  character, 
on  the  religious  buildings,  was  profuse.  Rome,  with  the  increase 
of  the  papal  revenues,  began  to  resume  more  of  her  ancient 
splendour. 

Twice  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian,  Charlemagne  again 
visited  Rome.  The  first  time  was  an  act  of  religious  homage, 
Charlemagne  connected  with  his  future  political  plans.    He  came  to 

in  Rome.  ■     «      .  •  » *  •  -r»     •     i  1 

a.d.  780,  78i.  celebrate  the  baptism  ot  his  younger  son  Pepm  by  the 
Pope,  a  son  for  whom  he  destined  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tho 
second  time  he  came  as  a  protector,  at  the  summons  of  the  Pope, 
to  deliver  him  from  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Arigiso  the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  had  grown  in  power,  and 
around  him  had  rallied  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Papal  and  the 
Prankish  interests.  It  was  a  Lombard  league,  embracing  almost 
all  Italy — Rotgadis  Duke  of  Friuli,  his  father-in-law  Stebelin 
Count  of  Treviso,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.  Arigiso  had  obtained 
the  title  of  Patrician,  with  all  its  vague  and  indefinite  preten- 
sions, from  Constantinople ;  he  was  in  close  correspondence  with 
Adelcliis,  the  son  of  the  fallen  Desiderius.  Hadrian  accused  this 
dangerous  neighbour  of  hostile  encroachments  on  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.    Ho  entreated  the  invincible  Charlemagne  to  cross 


•  The  Frankish  monarch,  afterwards  the 
Emperor,  was  the  Patrician  of  Iiome.  On 
the  vague  yet  extensive  authority  conveyed 
by  this  title  of  Patrician,  Muratori  is  the 
most  full  and  satisfactory.  Charlemagne, 
as  his  ancestors  had  been,  was  Patrician  of 
Rome.  Was  this  only  an  honorary  title, 
while  the  civil  supremacy  over  the  city  was 
vested  in  a  republic  (so  Pagi  suppc 
according  to  others  this  notion  is 
imaginary),  or  did  the  ollice  iuvtot 


full  imperial  authority?  That  he  had  a 
theoretic  supremacy,  the  surrender  to  the 
successive  Frankish  monarchs  of  the  keys 
of  the  city  and  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter 
clearly  shows.  As  imperial  representative, 
or  substitute,  there  was  a  Patrician  of  Sicily. 
The  Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  Patriciate  from  Constau- 


vested  in  a  republic  (so  Pagi  supposes,  but    tinople.    The  Pope  claimed  to  be  Patrician 
according  to  others  this  notion  is  purely    of  the  Exarchate.    (See  above.) 
imaginary),  or  did  the  ollice  iuvtot  him  in  I 
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the  Alps  to  his  succour.  Charlemagne  obeyed.  He  passed  the 
Christmas  at  Pavia.  He  appeared  at  Rome:  the  Lombard 
shrunk  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  purchased  peace  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  7000  pieces  of  gold.  He  gave  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.*  Hadrian,  jjrtwaitai 
however,  did  not  feel  secure;  he  still  suspected  the  w. 
designs  and  intrigues  of  the  Lombard.  The  death  of  Arigiso,  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  swore  allegiance  to  Charlemagne,  did 
not  allay  the  jealousies  of  Hadrian;  for  Charlemagne,  in  his 
generosity,  placed  the  son  of  Arigiso,  Grimoald,  in  the  Duke- 
dom of  Benevento.  Grimoald,  during  the  life-time  of 
Charlemagne,  repaid  this  generosity  by  a  faithful  adoption,  not 
only  of  the  interests,  but  even  the  usages  of  the  Franks.  He 
shaved  his  beard,  and  clothed  himself  after  the  Frank  fasluon. 
In  later  days  he  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Charlemagne,  for  the  ascendancy  in  Italy. 

While  Charlemagne  was  yet  at  Rome,  a  more  formidable 
rebellion  began  to  lower.  Adelchis,  the  son  of  Desiderius,  was 
upon  the  seas  with  a  considerable  Greek  force,  supplied  by  order 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Constant ine.  The  Huns  broke  into 
Bavaria  and  Friuli.  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  wife 
Liutberga  was  the  sister  of  Adelchis,  meditated  revolt.  Charle- 
magne, with  his  wonted  rapidity,  appeared  in  Germany.  Tassilo 
was  summoned  before  a  diet  at  Ingelheim.  He  dared  not  refuse 
to  appear;  was  condemned  to  capital  punishment;  in  mercy 
shut  up,  with  Ins  son,  in  a  monastery.  His  Lombard  wife 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  Huns  were  driven  back;  the 
Greek  army  deserted  Adelchis ;  the  son  of  Desiderius  fled ; 
John,  the  Byzantine  general,  was  strangled  in  prison. 

This  great  pontiff  Hadrian,  who,  dining  above  twenty-four 
years,  had  reposed,  not  undisturbed,  but  safe  under  AjQWk 
the  mighty  protection  of  Charlemagne,  died  before  Hadrian, 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  The  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne, as  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  reserved  for  his  successor. 
At  that  coronation  our  history  will  pause  to  take  a  survey  of 
Latin  Christendom,  now  a  separate  Western  Empire,  under 

i*  Eginhard,  Vit.  Karol.,  x. ;  Annal.  snb  i  Charlemagne;  and  the  conspiracy  of  I'aulus 
ann.  786.    Compare  the  very  strange  ac-  '  iM'aconus,  the  historian,  to  murder  Charle- 


oount  in  the  Chronic.  Salernit.  9,  10,  11, 
of  the  interference  of  the  bisho|>s  at  Bene- 
vento to  save  Arigiso  from  the  wrath  of 


magnc.  "How,"  says  the  Emperor,  when 
urged  to  punish  him,  44  can  1  cut  oil'  one 
who  writes  so  elegantly  ?" 
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one  temporal,  and  nnder  one  spiritual  sovereign.  Charlemagne 
showed  profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Hadrian.  He  wept  for 
him,  according  to  his  biographer/1  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother 
or  a  dear  son.  An  epitaph  declared  to  the  world  the  respect 
and  attaeliment  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  West  for  his  spiritual 
father. 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian/  an  election  of  unexampled  rapidity, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  of  perfect  unanimity  among  the  clergy,  the 
Leo  iil  nobles,  and  the  people,  raised  Leo  HL  to  the  pontifical 
tlirone."  The  first  act  of  Leo  was  to  recognise  the  supremacy 
of  Charles,  by  sending  the  keys,  not  only  of  the  city,  with  the 
standard  of  Rome,  but  those  also  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter, 
to  the  Patrician.  This  unusual  act  of  deference  seems  as  if  Leo 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  foreign  protection ;  even  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  election  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
unanimity  was  but  outward.  Secret  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
Kome.  The  strong  hand  of  Hadrian  had  kept  down  the  fac- 
tions which  had  disturbed  the  reign  of  Ins  predecessor  Stephen ; 
now  it  is  among  the  court,  the  family  of  Hadrian,  even  those 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  highest  offices,  that  there  is  at  first 
sullen  submission,  ere  long  furious  strife.  Dark  rumours  spread 
abroad  of  serious  charges  against  the  Pope  himself.  Leo  III. 
ruled,  however,  in  seeming  peace  for  three  years  and  two 
months,  at  the  close  of  which  a  frightful  scene  betrayed  the 
deep  and  rooted  ammosity. 

Hadrian  had  invested  his  two  nephews,  Paschalis  and  Cam- 
pulus,  in  two  great  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  Primicerius  and 
Sucellarius.  This  first  example  of  nepotism  was  a  dismal  omen 
of  the  fatal  partiality  of  future  Popes  for  their  kindred.  These 
two  men,  or  one  of  them,  may  have  aspired  to  the  Pontificate, 
or  they  hoped  to  place  a  pontiff,  more  under  their  own  influence, 
on  the  throne  :  their  dark  crime  implies  dark  motives.  The 
Pope  was  to  ride  in  solemn  pomp,  on  St.  George's  day,  to 
April  25,  tm.  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  called  in  Lucina.  These 
ecclesiastics  formed  part  of  the  procession.     One  of  them 


•>  Eginhard,  c.  xix. 

•  Hadrian  died  on  Christmas  day.  The 
election  was  on  the  following  day,  that  of 


St.  Stephen,  a.d.  795. 
•  Ann.  Til.  «ub  aun.  796;  Eginhard, 
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excused  liimself  for  some  informality  in  his  dress.1  On  a 
sudden,  a  band  of  armed  men  sprang  from  their  Aaaaniton 
ambush.  The  Pope  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  VoveL0M- 
an  awkward  attempt  was  made  to  practise  the  Oriental  punish- 
ment of  mutilation,  as  yet  rare  in  the  West,  to  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  to  cut  out  his  tongue.  Paschal  is  and  Campulus,  instead  of 
defending  the  Pope,  dragged  him  into  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  there,  before  the  high  altar,  attempted  to  complete  the 
imperfect  mutilation,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  left  liim  weltering 
in  Ins  blood.  From  thence  they  took  him  away  by  night  (no 
one  seems  to  have  interposed  in  his  behalf),  carried  him  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Erasmus,  and  there  tlirew  him  into  prison.  Leo 
recovered  his  sight  and  his  speech;  and  this  restoration,  of 
course,  in  process  of  time  became  a  miracle.u  His  enemies  had 
failed  in  their  object,  the  disqualifying  him  by  mutilation  for 
the  Papacy.  A  faithful  servant  rescued  him,  and  carried  him 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  There,  no  doubt,  he  found  tem- 
porary protectors,  until  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  (Winegis),  a  Frank, 
marched  into  Rome  to  his  deliverance,  and  removed  him  from 
the  guilty  city  to  Spoleto. 

Urgent  letters  entreated  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Patrician,  of  Charles  the  protector  of  the  Papacy,  in  Home. 
But  Charles  was  at  a  distance,  about  to  engage  in  quelling  an 
insurrection  of  the  Saxons.*  The  Pope  condescended,  or  rather 
was  compelled  by  his  necessities,  to  accept  the  summons  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  Transalpine  monarch.  Charles 
was  holding  his  court  and  camp  at  Paderborn,  one  of  the  newly- 
erected  German  bishoprics.  The  reception  of  Leo  was  courteous 
and  friendly,  magnificent  as  far  as  circumstances  might  permit. 
The  poet  describes  the  imperial  banquet ;  nor  does  he  fear  to 
shock  his  more  austere  readers  by  describing  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  as  quaffing  their  rich  wines  with  convivial  glee.y 

But  at  the  same  time  arrived  accusations  of  some  unknown 


1  He  was  sine  planeta.  — See  the  poem  of  Angilbcrt,  the  poet  of 

u  "  CarniQces  gcralnas  traxcrunt  fronte  fe-  Charlemagne's   court,   Pertz,  ii.  p.  400. 

nestraa,  The  papal  biographer  is  modest  as  to  the 

Etcelprcirnvbgclndnntlaceratocorporclingnam.  mimi0» 

Sed  mnnns  alma  Patris  oculls  medienmina  Eginhard,  Ann.  799. 


Explicat  ct  eclcrem  truncataquc  lingua  loque- 
lam." 


lulcmptis 

Obtulit  atque  novo  rcparavit  luraino  vultura ; 
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and  mysterious  nature  against  the  Tope ;  accusations,  according 
to  the  annalists,  made  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people.1 
Charles  did  not  decline,  but  postponed  till  his  arrival  in  Home 
the  judicial  investigation  of  these  charges ;  but  he  continued  to 
treat  the  Pope  with  undiminished  respect  and  familiarity. 

The  return  of  Leo  to  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  one  long 
triumph.  Throughout  Italy  he  was  received  with  the  honours 
of  the  apostle.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  thronged  forth 
to  meet  him,  as  well  as  the  military,  among  whom  were  bands 
(scholars)  of  Franks,  of  Frisians,  and  of  Saxons,  either  at  Rome 
for  purposes  of  devotion,  or  as  a  foreign  body-guard  of  the  Pope. 

The  journey  of  Charles  to  Rome  was  slow.  Ho  went  to 
Charlemagne  Rouen,  and  to  Tours,  to  pay  his  adorations  at  the 

nets  out  for  *  J 

R^me-  slirine  of  St.  Martin.  There  his  wife,  Liutgarda,  died, 
and  her  funeral  caused  further  delay.  He  then  held  a  great 
diet  at  Mentz;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  halted  at  Ravenna.  At  Nomentana  he 
Nov.  23, 8oo.  was  me^  Dy  *ne  P°P<?  with  high  honours.  After  he 
Nov.  a*.      nft(j  entered  Rome  he  was  received  on  the  steps  of 

St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy ;  he  passed 
into  the  church,  the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  solemn 
chauut  of  thanksgiving. 

Rut  Charles  did  not  ap|>oar  at  Rome  as  the  avowed  protector 
Dcci.  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Pope  against  those  who 
had  so  barbarously  violated  his  sacred  person.  He  assumed 
the  office  of  judge.*  At  a  synod  held  some  days  after,  a  long 
and  difficult  investigation  of  the  charges  made  against  Leo  by 
his  enemies  proceeded,  without  protest  from  the  Pope.h  Paschalis 
and  Campulus  were  summoned  to  prove  their  charges.  On 
their  failure,  they  were  condemned  to  death ;  a  sentence  com- 
muted, by  the  merciful  interposition  of  the  Pope,  to  imprison- 
ment in  France.  Their  other  noble  partisans  were  condemned 
to  decapitation.  Yet  this  exculpation  of  Leo  hardly  satisfied 
the  public  mind.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  the  Pope 
should  openly,  in  the  face  of  the  people,  in  the  sight  of  God, 


•  "  Qua;  a  pojnilo  Komnno  ci  objicie- 
bantur." 

■  Tin*  clergy,  according  to  the  biographer, 
refused  to  judge  the  Tope,  declaring  their 
iuconi|«etcncy. 

k  "  In  .juibus  ve)  nmimum  vcl  diili- 


cillimum  erat." — Eginhard,  Ann.  Egin- 
hard  expressly  says,  "  Htijus  iactionis  lucre 
prinnpes  Pns<  halis  nomenclator  et  Campu- 
lus Sncollarius  et  multi  alii  Komana:  urbis 
habitatorcs  nobiles." — Ibid. 
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and  holding  the  holy  Gospels  in  his  hands,  avouch  his  own  inno- 
cence. There  was  no  complaint  of  the  majesty  of  i*c.23. 
heaven  insulted  in  his  person,  no  reproof  for  the  indignity 
offered  to  St.  Peter  in  his  successor ;  it  was  a  kind  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  humiliation  had 
sometliing  of  the  majesty  of  conscious  blamelessness, — "  I,  Leo, 
Pontiff  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  being  subject  to  no  judge- 
ment, under  no  compulsion,  of  my  own  free  will,  in  your 
presence,  before  God  who  reads  the  conscience,  and  his  angels, 
and  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  in  whose  sight  we  stand,  declare 
myself  not  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  me.  I  have 
never  perpetrated,  nor  commanded  to  be  perpetrated,0  the 
wicked  deeds  of  which  I  have  been  accused.  This  I  call  God  to 
witness,  whose  judgement  we  must  all  undergo ;  and  this  I  do, 
bound  by  no  law,  nor  wishing  to  impose  this  custom  on  my 
successors,  or  on  my  brother  bishops,  but  that  I  may  altogether 
relieve  you  from  any  unjust  suspicions  against  myself."4 

This  solemn  judgement  had  hardly  passed  when  Christmas 
day  arrived :  the  Christmas  of  the  last  year  in  the  eighth 
century  of  Clirist.  Charles  and  all  his  sumptuous  court,  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome,  were 
present  at  the  high  services  of  the  Nativity.  The  Pope  himself 
chaunted  the  mass,  the  full  assembly  were  wrapt  in  profound 
devotion.  At  the  close  the  Pope  arose,  advanced  towards 
Charles,  with  a  splendid  crown  in  his  hands,  placed  it  upon  liis 
brow,  and  proclaimed  liiin  Ca?sar  Augustus.  "  God  grant  life 
and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor."  His  words  were 
lost  in  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery,  the  people,  and  the 
clergy.  Charles,  with  his  son  Pepin,  humbly  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  this  important  act,  and  was  anointed  by  the  hands 
of  the  Pope. 

Was  tliis  a  sudden  and  unconcerted  act  of  gratitude,  a  magni- 
ficent adulation  of  the  Pope  to  the  unconscious  and  hardly 
consenting  Emperor?  Had  Leo  deliberately  contemplated  the 
possible  results  of  this  assumption  of  authority — of  tliis  creation 


•  These  words  positively  negative  the  I  ing  (spiritual  adultery)  by  which  he  hail 
notion  that  the  crime  of  which  Leo  was  thwarted  the  ambitious  views  of  Hadrian's 
accused  was  adultery  or  unchastity,  which  relatives. 

some  expressions  in  Alcuin's  letters  seem  to  I     d  Baronius  gives  this  form  as  "  cx  saci  is 
intimate.    I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  [  ritibus  Romano:  Ecclesia;." 
the  charge  was  some  simoniacal  proceed-  I 
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of  a  successor  to  the  Caesars  over  Latin  Cliristendom  ?  In  what 
character  did  the  Pope  perform  tins  act— as  vicegerent  of  God 
on  earth,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  people  ?  What  rights  did  it  convey  ?  In  what, 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  times,  consisted  the  Imperial 
supremacy?  To  these  questions  history  returns  but  vague  and 
doubtful  answers.  Charlemagne — writes  Eginhard  the  secretary 
of  the  Emperor,  the  one  contemporary  authority — declared  that 
holy  as  was  the  day  (the  Lord's  nativity),  if  he  had  known  the 
intention  of  the  Pope  he  would  not  have  entered  the  church .• 
To  treat  this  speech  as  mere  hypocrisy  agrees  neither  with  the 
character  nor  the  position  of  Charles;  yet  the  Pope  would 
hardly,  even  in  the  lavish  excess  of  his  gratitude,  have  ventured 
on  such  a  step,  if  he  had  not  reason,  from  his  long  conferences 
with  the  Emperor  at  Paderborn  and  his  intercourse  in  Rome,  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  accordance  at  least  with  tho  unavowed 
and  latent  ambition  of  Charles.  In  its  own  day  it  was  perhaps  a 
more  daring  and  violent  measure  than  it  appears  in  ours.  A 
Barbarian  monarch,  a  Teuton,  was  declared  the  successor  of 
the  Caesars.  He  became  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  which,  though  fallen  into  desuetude,  had 
never  been  abandoned  on  their  part,  or  abrogated  by  any  com- 
petent authority.'  Tho  Eastern  Caesars  had  not  been  without 
jealousy  of  the  progress  of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  later 
Greek  emperors  sent  repeated  but  vain  remonstrances.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  Greek  Empire  having  fallen  to  a  woman,  Irene, 
and  that  woman  detestable  as  the  murderess  of  her  son,  in  her 


•  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  xx. ;  but  Egiuhard 
adds,  **  Insidiam  tamen  suscepti  notninis 
Romania  Imporutoribus  super  hoc  indig- 
nantibus,  m<ujna  tnlit  patirntia,  vicitque 
eorum  contumaciam  tnagnanimitate." — Vit. 
Kar.,  xxviii. 

f  "  Impcratorc*  etiam  Constantinopoli- 
tani,  Nicephorus,  Michael  ct  Leo,  ultro 
amicitiam  et  societatem  ejus  expotcntcs, 
com  pi  u  res  ad  eum  miscre  legatos  ;  cum 
quibus  tamen  propter  susaptum  a  sc  Im- 
peratoris  nomen  et  ob  hoc  quasi  qui  luipe- 
rium  els  pneri|>ere  vellet,  valde  suspectum, 
f'oedus  firmbsimum  statuit,  ut  nulla  inter 
partes  cujuslibet  scandali  remancret  occasio. 
Erat  euim  semper  I  toman  is  et  Grrecis  sus- 
pecta  Francorum  potcntia,  quia  ijwam  Ko- 
niam  mat  rem  Imperil  tenebnt,  ubi  semper 


Casarcs  ct  Imperatores  soliti  erant  sedero." 
— Chron.  Moissiac.  In  the  other  copy  of 
this  Chronicle  (apud  Bouquet,  p.  79),  we 
read,  "  Delati  quidem  sunt  ad  eum  dicentes, 
quod  apud  Gra?cos  nomen  Imperii  cessaj^et, 
et  feminn  apud  eos  nomen  Imperii  teneret, 
Hirena  nomine,  qua;  filium  suum  Impera- 
torem  fraudc  captum  oculos  eruit,  et  nomen 
*ibi  imperii  usurpavit."  Compare,  for  a 
curious  passage,  Annal.  Lauresheimcnscs, 
sub  eodem  anno.  The  chronicle  of  Salerno 
ttys;  41  Imperator  quippe  omnimodis  non 
dici  po»isit,  nisi  qui  regnum  Komanum 
pracst,  hoc  est  Constantinopolitanum. 
lieges  Galliartim  nunc  usurparunt  sibi 
tnl em  nomen,  nam  antiquitus  omnimodis 
sic  non  vocitati  sunC — c.  ii. 
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the  Byzantine  Empire  had  come  to  an  end.  But  the  enmity  of 
the  Byzantine  court  to  Charlemagne  had  betrayed  itself  by  acts 
of  hostility.  Adelchis,  the  heir  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  that 
kingdom  of  which  Charlemagne  had  assumed  the  title,  still  held 
the  dignity  of  Roman  Patrician  in  Constantinople.8 

The  significance  of  this  act,  the  coronation,  the  subsequent 
anointing,  the  recognition  by  the  Roman  people,  was  not  merely 
an  accession  of  vague  and  indefinite  grandeur  (which  it  undoubt- 
edly was),  but  added  to  the  substantive  power  of  Charlemagne. 
It  was  the  consolidation  of  all  Western  Christendom  under  one 
monarchy.  By  establishing  this  sovereignty  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  Roman  empire,  it  could  not  but  gain  something  of  the  sta- 
bility of  ancient  right. h  It  was  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Barbarians  to  the  title  at  least  of  Roman  dominion.  In  Rome 
Charlemagne  affected  to  be  a  Roman :  he  condescended  to  put 
off  liis  native  Frankish  dress,  and  appeared  in  the  long  tunic 
and  chlamys,  and  with  Roman  sandals.  Wliile  the  Barbarians 
were  flattered  by  this  their  complete  incorporation  with  the  old 
disdainful  Roman  society,  the  Latins,  conscious  that  in  the 
Franks  resided  the  real  power,  still  aimed  at  maintaining  their 
traditionary  superiority  in  intellectual  matters— a  superiority 
which  Charlemagne  might  hope  to  emulate,  not  to  surpass. 
The  Pope  (for  Charlemagne  swore  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
all  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Pontiff)  obtained 
the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  dominion  commensurate  with  the 
secular  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
were  bound  in  indissoluble  alliance ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  outbursts  of  independence,  or  even  superiority,  as- 
serted by  Charlemagne  himself,  he  still  professed  and  usually 
showed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  Roman  spiritual 
supremacy ;  and  left  to  his  successors  and  to  their  subjects  an 
awful  sense  of  subjugation,  from  which  they  were  not  eman- 
cipated for  ages. 

The  imperial  title  was  understood,  no  doubt,  by  the  senate 


8  "In  Constantinopoli  jtaque  in  patri-  i  the  title  of  Casar,  to  the  dominant  Teu- 

ciatus  ordine  atque  honore  consenuit." —  )  ton  ism  of  his  character.  Lehuerou  espouses 

Eginhard,  774.  j  the  theory  that  the  enj|>eror  was  only  the 

h  Eginhard,  c  23.   But  compare  Lehue-  \  advocate  of  the  Church  of  Home.    But  this 

rou,  p.  3G'2,  who  attributes  Charlemagne's  ,  was  a  purely  German  theory  utterly  un- 

reluctanct*  to  assume  the  empire,  and  his  known  to  Tope  Hadrian  or  l'ope  Leo,  and 

apparent  depreciation  of  the  importance  of  ]  to  the  Roman  Italians. 
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and  people  of  Rome,  to  be  conferred  by  themselves,  as  repre- 
senting the  republic,  not  by  the  Pope,  of  his  sole  religious 
authority.  Without  their  assenting  acclamations,  in  their  esti- 
mation it  would  not  liave  been  valid.  The  Pope,  as  one  of  the 
people,  as  his  subject  therefore,  paid  adoration  to  the  Em- 
peror.1 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights  winch  the 
imperial  title  conveyed  in  Rome  itself,  especially  in  one  im- 
portant particular.  Rome  became,  it  is  clear,  one  of  the  subject 
cities  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  Even  if  the  Pope  had  ever 
possessed  any  actual  or  asserted  magisterial  power,  the  events 
of  the  last  year  had  shown  that  he  did  not  govern  Rome.  He 
had  no  force,  even  for  his  personal  security,  against  conspiracy 
or  popular  tumult.  But  the  Emperor  of  Rome  was  bound  to 
protect  the  Bishop  of  Rome :  he  was  the  conservator  of  the 
peace  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  cities  of  his  empire,  though 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  abolition  of  the  old  Roman 
municipal  institutions.  The  Senate  still  subsisted,  the  people 
called  itself  the  Roman  people ;  the  shadow  of  a  republic  which 
had  been  suffered  to  survive  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had 
occasionally  seemed  to  acquire  form,  if  not  substance,  still 
lurked  beneath  the  Teutonic,  as  in  later  times  beneath  the 
Papal,  sovereignty.  The  great  undefined,  undefinable  point  was 
the  conflicting  right  of  the  Emperor,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
in  the  election  and  ratification  of  the  election  to  the  Popedom  ; 
as  well  as  that  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  source  of  such  long 
and  internecine  strife,  the  boundary  of  the  two  sovereignties, 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  fatal  feud  which 
for  centuries  distracted  Latin  Cliristendom. 

It  was  perhaps  in  its  vagueness  that  chiefly  dwelt  its  majesty 
and  power,  both  as  regards  the  Pope  who  bestowed  and  the 
Frank  who  received  the  Empire.  In  some  unknown,  undefined 
manner,  the  Empire  of  the  West  flowed  from  the  Pope ;  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  named,  or  sanctioned  the  naming  of,  the 
successor  of  Augustus  and  of  Nero.  The  enormous  power  of 
Charlemagne,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pope,  disguised  or 
ennobled  the  bold  fiction,  quelled  at  least  all  present  inquiry, 


I  "  Et  summuB  enndem  I*atricil,  quo  dictns  erst  prias,  inde  vocarl 

Pnrsul  arioravlt,  nicut  mot  debiius  olint  AuRUittw  meruit  piu*.  Imperii  quoque  prin- 

l»ri!idplbu«  fuit  antlquls,  ac  nomine  dempto     |        oeps."  1'otla  Saxo,  tub  ann.  801. 
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silenced  any  insolent  doubt.  If  Charlemagne  acknowledged  tho 
right  of  the  Pope  to  bestow  the  Empire  by  accepting  it  at  his 
hands,  who  should  presume  to  question  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  Imperial  authority  thus  bestowed 
and  thus  received  ?  And  Charlemagne's  elevation  to  the  Em- 
pire invested  his  protection  of  the  Pope  in  the  more  sacred  cha- 
racter of  a  duty  belonging  to  his  office,  ratified  all  his  grants, 
which  were  now  those  not  only  of  a  conqueror k  but  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  all  the  rights  of  the  Caesars.  On  one  side  the  Teuton 
became  a  Roman,  the  King  of  the  Franks  was  merged  in  the 
Western  Emperor ;  on  the  other,  Rome  created  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  sovereign  of  Latin  Christendom. 


*  All  writers,  even  ecclesiastics,  call 
Charlemagne's  descent  into  Italy  a  conquest. 
— See  epitaph  on  his  Queen  Hildegard  at 


*  Cumque  vir  armlpotens  sceptris  junxlsset 
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CHAPTER  L 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  almost  commensurate  with 
Latin  Christendom  ;*  England  was  the  only  large  ter-  Eraplro  of 
ritory  wliich  acknowledged  tlie  ecclesiastical  supremacy  Ch*r,CDM,«nc- 
of  Rome,  not  in  subjection  to  the  Empire.  Two  powers  held 
sway  in  Latin  Cliristendom,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope :  of 
these  incomparably  the  greatest  at  this  time  was  the  Emperor. 
Charlemagne,  with  the  appellation,  assumed  the  full  sovereignty 
of  the  Cfiesars,  united  with  the  commanding  vigour  of  a  great 
Teutonic  conqueror.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  was  a  German  sove- 
reign, assembling  in  his  Diet  the  whole  nobility  of  the  Roman-' 
ised  Teutonic  nations,  and  bringing  the  still  barbarous  races  by 
force  under  his  yoke.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Northern  Conqueror, 
though  the  ally  of  the  Pope  and  of  Rome.  But  he  was  likewise 
an  Emperor  attempting  to  organise  his  vast  dominions  with  the 
comprehensive  policy  of  Roman  administration,  though  not 
without  respect  for  Teutonic  freedom.  He  was  the  sole  legis- 
lator in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs ;  the  Carolinian  insti- 
tutions embrace  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State ;  his  Council  at 
Frankfort  dictates  to  the  West,  in  despite  of  Papal  remon- 
strances, on  the  great  subject  of  image-worship.  For  centuries 
no  monarch  had  stood  so  high,  so  alone,  so  unapproachable  as 
Charlemagne.  He  ruled — ruled  absolutely — by  that  strongest 
absolutism,  the  overawed  or  spontaneously  consentient,  cordially 
obedient,  co-operative  will  of  all  other  powers.  He  ruled  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  duchy 
of  Benevento,  even  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.    In  personal  dig- 


■  Compare  limits  of  the  empire  of  Charles  I  within  it  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  Aosta  to 
— Eginhard,  Vit.  Car.  xv.     He  includes  |  Lowei  Calabria. 
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uity,  who,  it  must  not  be  said  rivalled,  approximated  in  the  least 
degree,  to  Charlemagne?  He  had  added,  by  his  personal 
prowess  in  war,  and  this  in  a  warlike  age,  by  Ins  unwearied 
aetivity,  and  by  what  suecess  would  glorify  as  military  skill, 
almost  all  Germany,  Spain  to  the  Ebro,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  realm  of  the  Franks,  to  Cliristendoin.  Huns, 
Avars,  Slavians,  tribes  of  unknown  name  and  descent,  had  been 
repelled  or  subdued.  His  one  defeat,  that  of  Roncesvalles,  is 
only  great  in  recent  poetfy.b  Every  rebel,  the  independent 
German  princes,  like  Tassilo  of  Bavaria,  had  been  crushed ;  the 
obstinate  Saxon,  pursued  to  the  court  of  the  Danish  King,  at 
last  became  a  subject  and  a  Christian.  On  the  Byzantine  throne 
had  sat  an  iconoclastic  heretic,  a  boy,  and  a  woman  a  murderess. 
Hadrian,  during  his  long  pontificate,  had  worn  the  Papal  tiara 
with  majesty.  His  successor,  maimed  and  maltreated,  had 
fallen  to  implore  protection  before  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ; 
he  had  been  obliged  to  clear  himself  of  enormous  crimes,  to 
purge  himself  by  oath  before,  what  seemed  to  all,  the  superior 
tribunal  of  the  Emperor.  The  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown  had 
been  the  flattering  homage  of  a  grateful  subject,  somewhat 
loftily  and  disdainfully  received ;  the  donations  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  Poj)e  were  the  prodigal  but  spontaneous  alms  of  a  reli- 
gious King  to  the  Church  winch  he  condescended  to  protect — 
free  grants,  or  the  recognition  of  grants  from  his  pious  an- 
cestors. 

Nor  was  it  on  signal  occasions  only  that  Charlemagne  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  His  all  comprehending,  all 
pervading,  all  compelling  administration  was  equally  and  con- 
stantly felt  by  his  ecclesiastical  as  by  his  civil  subjects.  The 
royal  commissioners  inspected  the  conduct,  reported  on  the 
lives,  fixed  and  defined  the  duties,  settled  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty and  its  obligations,  determined  and  apjwrtioned  the  reve- 
nues of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  temporal  hierarchy.  The 
formularies  of  the  Empire  are  the  legal  and  authorised  rules  to 
bishops  and  abbots  as  to  nobles  and  knights.  The  ecclesiastical 
unity  is  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  temporal  unity.  The 
State,  the  Empire,  not  the  Church,  is  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 


b  See  in  H.  Martin,  Histoire  dc  France, 
ii.  p.  373,  the  very  curious  and  spirited 
song  (from  a  Frciuh  historic  periodical), 


called  the  Chant  d'Altabicar,  said  to  hare 
been  preserved  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury among  the  Pyrenean  mountaineers. 
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magne  a  supreme  unresisted  autocracy.  Later  romance  has 
fallen  below,  rather  than  heightened,  the  full  reality  of  his 
power  and  authority. 

But  it  was  only  during  his  long  indeed  but  transitory  reign. 
For  the  power  of  Charlemagne  was  altogether  per-  m,  power 
sonal,  and  therefore  unenduring:  it  belonged  to  the  venoDML 
man,  to  the  conqueror,  to  the  'legislator,  to  the  patron  of  letters 
and  arts,  to  Charles  the  Great  At  his  death  the  Empire 
inevitably  fell  to  pieces,  only  to  be  re-united  occasionally  and 
partially  by  some  one  great  successor  like  Otho  I.,  or  some 
great  house  like  that  of  Swabia.  It  was  the  first  and  last  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  consolidate,  under  one  vast  empire,  the 
Teutonic  and  lioman  races,  the  nations  of  pure  German  origin 
and  those  whose  languages  showed  the  predominance  of  the 
Roman  descent.  It  had  its  inherent  elements  of  anarchy  and 
of  weakness  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Teutonic  character,  the 
independence  of  the  separate  races,  the  vague  notions  of  suc- 
cession, which  fluctuated  between  elective  and  hereditary  sove- 
reignty with  the  evils  of  both ;  the  Empire  transmitted  into 
feeble  hands  by  inheritance,  or  elections  contested  by  one-half 
of  the  Empire ;  above  all,  in  the  ages  immediately  following 
Charlemagne,  the  separation  of  the  Empire  into  independent 
kingdoms,  which  became  the  appanages  of  several  sons,  in 
general  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  each  other.  It  was  no 
longer,  it  could  not  be,  a  single  realm  muted  by  one  wide- 
embracing  administration,  but  a  system  of  hostile  and  conflict^ 
ing  states,  of  which  the  boundaries,  the  powers,  the  wealth,  the 
resources,  were  in  incessant  change  and  vicissitude. 

The  Papacy  must  await  its  time,  a  time  almost  certain  to 
arrive.  The  Papacy,  too,  had  its  own  source  of  weak-  The  Papacy, 
ness,  the  want  of  a  settled  and  authoritative  elective  body.  It 
had  its  periods  of  anarchy,  of  menaced — it  might  seem,  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century*  inevitable — dissolution.  But  it 
depended  not  on  the  sudden  and  accidental  rise  of  great  men 
to  its  throne.  It  knew  no  minorities,  no  divisions  or  subdivi- 
sions of  its  power  between  heirs  of  coequal  and  therefore  con- 
flicting rights.  It  was  a  succession  of  mature  men;  and  the 
interests  of  the  higher  ranks  of  its  subjects,  of  the  hierarchy, 
even  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  potentates  throughout  the  West, 
were  so  bound  up  with  his  own,  that  the  Pope  had  not  to  strive 
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against  sovereigns  as  powerful  as  liimself.  Till  the  times  of  the 
anti-popes  the  papal  power,  though  often  obscured,  especially  in 
Rome  itself,  appeared  to  the  world  as  one  and  indivisible.  Its 
action  was  almost  uniform ;  at  least  it  had  all  the  steadiness  and 
inflexibility  of  a  despotism — a  despotism,  if  not  of  force,  of 
influence,  or  of  sympathy,  and  of  cordial  concurrence  among  all 
its  multifarious  agencies  throughout  the  world  to  its  aggrandise- 
ment. 

But  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  as  being  the  great  eporh  in 
the  annals  of  Latin  Cliristendom,  demands  more  full  considera- 
tion. Out  of  his  universal  Empire  in  the  West  and  out  of  his 
Institutes  rose,  to  a  great  degree,  the  universal  empire  of  the 
Church  and  the  whole  mediaeval  polity  ;  feudalism  itself. 
Western  Europe  became,  as  it  were,  one  through  his  con- 
quests, which  gathered  within  its  frontiers  all  the  races  of 
Teutonic  origin  (except  the  formidable  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
who,  after  endangering  its  existence,  or  at  least  menacing  the 
re-barbarising  of  many  of  its  kingdoms,  were  to  be  the  founders 
of  kingdoms  within  its  pale),  and  those  conquests  even  en- 
croached on  some  tribes  of  Slavian  descent.  It  became  a  world 
within  the  world  ;  on  more  than  one  side  bordered  by  Mohammed- 
anism, on  one  by  the  hardly  less  foreign  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  history,  therefore,  of  Latin  Christianity  must  survey  the 
character  of  the  founder  of  this  Empire,  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  his  civil  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  institutes.  As 
yet  we  have  only  traced  liim  in  his  Italian  conquests,  as  the 
ally  and  protector  of  the  Popes.  He  must  be  seen  as  the  sove- 
reign and  law-giver  of  Transalpine  as  well  as  of  Cisalpine 
Europe.* 

Karl,  according  to  his  German  appellation,  was  the  model  of 
a  Teutonic  chieftain,  in  his  gigantic  stature,  enormous  strength, 
The ch«»cter  and  indefatigable  activity  :  temperate  in  diet,  and 

of  Charle-  .  111  •         »   %  i 

nwgne-  superior  to  the  barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness.  Hunt- 
ing and  war  were  his  chief  occupations;  and  his  wars  were 
carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  encountering  savage  tribes. 
But  he  was  likewise  a  Roman  Emperor,  not  only  in  his  vast  and 
organising  policy,  he  had  that  one  vice  of  the  old  Roman 
civilisation  which  the  Merovingian  kings  had  indulged,  though 


•  Hginhard,  Vit.  Car.  sub  fine. 
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not  perhaps  with  more  unbounded  lawlessness.  The  religious 
Emperor,  in  one  respect,  troubled  not  himself  with  the  restraints 
of  religion.  The  humble  or  grateful  Church  beheld  meekly,  and 
almost  without  remonstrance,  the  irregularity  of  domestic  life, 
wliich  not  merely  indulged  in  free  licence,  but  treated  the 
sacred  rite  of  marriage  as  a  covenant  dissoluble  at  his  pleasure. 
Once  we  have  heard,  and  but  once,  the  Church  raise  its  autho- 
ritative, its  comminatory  voice,  and  that  not  to  forbid  the  King 
of  the  Franks  from  wedding  a  second  wife  while  his  first  was 
alive,  but  from  marrying  a  Lombard  princess.  One  pious 
ecclesiastic  alone  in  his  dominions,  he  a  relative,  ventured  to 
protest  aloud.  Charles  repudiated  his  first  wife  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius;  and  after  a  year  repudiated  her  to 
marry  Hildegard,  a  Swabian  lady.  By  Hildegard  he  had  six 
children.  On  her  death  he  married  Fastrada,  who  bore  him 
two ;  a  nameless  concubine  another.  On  Fastrada's  death  he 
married  Liutgardis,  a  German,  who  died  without  issue.  On  her 
decease  he  was  content  with  four  concubines.d  A  darker  sus- 
picion, arising  out  of  the  loose  character  of  his  daughters,  none 
of  whom  he  allowed  to  marry,  but  carried  them  about  with  lum 
to  the  camp  as  weU  as  the  court,  has  been  insinuated,  but 
without  the  least  warrant  from  history.  Under  the  same  double 
character  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Roman  Emperor,  Charle- 
magne introduced  Roman  arts  and  civilisation  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  his  capital,  became,  in 
buildings  and  in  the  marble  and  mosaic  decorations  of  lus 
palace,  a  Roman  city,  in  which  Karl  sat  in  the  midst  of  his 
Teutonic  Diet.  The  patron  of  Latin  letters,  the  friend  of 
Alcuin,  encouraged  the  compilation  of  a  grammar  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Teutonic  subjects.  The  hero  of  the  Saxon  poet's 
Latin  hexameter  panegyric  coUected  the  old  bardic  lays  of 
Germany.  Even  Charlemagne's  fierce  wars  bore  Christianity 
and  civilisation  in  their  train. 

The  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne,  which  added  almost  the 
whole  of  Germany  to  his  dominions,  were  avowedly  saxonwam. 
religious  wars.    If  Boniface  was  the  Christian,  Charlemagne 
was  the  Mohammedan,  Apostle  of  the  Gospel.    The  declared 


d  The  reading  is  doubtful.  Bouquet  has  quatuor.  Pcrtz  has  followed  a  BIS.  which 
gives  three. 
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object  of  his  invasions,  according  to  Ins  biographer,  was  the 
extinction  of  heathenism  ;•  subjection  to  the  Christian  faith  or 
extermination/  Baptism  was  the  sign  of  subjugation  and  fealty : 
the  Saxons  accepted  or  threw  it  off  according  as  they  were  in  a 
state  of  submission  or  of  revolt.  These  wars  were  inevitable ; 
they  were  but  the  continuance  of  the  great  strife  waged  for 
centuries  from  the  barbarous  North  and  East,  against  the  civilised 
South  and  West ;  only  that  the  Roman  and  Christian  popula- 
tion, now  invigorated  by  the  large  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood, 
instead  of  awaiting  aggression,  had  become  the  aggressor.  The 
tide  of  conquest  was  rolling  back ;  the  subjects  of  the  Western 
kingdoms,  of  the  Western  Empire,  instead  of  waiting  to  see 
their  homes  overrun  by  hordes  of  fierce  invaders,  now  boldly 
marched  into  the  heart  of  their  enemies'  country,  penetrated 
the  forests,  crossed  the  morasses,  and  planted  their  feudal 
courts  of  justice,  their  churches,  and  their  monasteries  in  the 
most  remote  and  savage  regions,  up  to  the  Elbe  and  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic 

The  Saxon  race  now  occupied  the  whole  North  of  Germany, 
The  saxon*.  from  the  Baltic  along  the  whole  Eastern  frontier  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  interior  of  the  land  was  yet  an 
unknown  world,  both  as  to  extent  and  population.  Vast  forests, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  squirrels  might  range  for  leagues 
without  dropping  to  the  ground*  broken  only  by  wide  heaths, 
sandy  moors,  and  swamps,  were  peopled  by  swarms  which  still 
were  thought  inexhaustible.  These  countless  hosts,  which 
seemed  but  the  first  wave  of  a  yet  undiminished  flood,  might 
still  precipitate  themselves  or  be  precipitated  by  the  impulse  of 
nations  from  the  further  North  or  East,  on  the  old  Roman 
empire  and  the  advanced  settlements  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
Saxons  were  divided  into  tliree  leading  tribes,  the  Ostphalians, 
the  Westphalians,  and  the  Angarians ;  but  each  clan  or  village 
maintained  its  independence,  waged  war,  or  made  peace.  Each 
clan,  according  to  old  Teutonic  usage,  consisted  of  nobles,  free- 
men, and  slaves ;  but  at  times  the  whole  nation  met  in  a  great 


•  Some  of  the  heathen  Frisian  temples 
appear  to  have  contained  much  wealth. 
St.  I.uidger  was  sent  out  to  destroy  some. 
His  followers  brought  back  a  considerable 
treasure,  which  they  found  in  the  temples. 
Charlemagne  touk  two-thuds,  and  gave  one 


to  the  Church.— ViU  S.  Luidg.  apud  Pert*, 
ii.n.  408. 

'**  Eo  usque  perseveravit,  dum  aut  victi 
Christiana?  religioni  subiicerentur  aut  otn- 
nino  tollerentur." — Eginhard,  sub  ann.  775. 

«  Vit.  &  Lebuini. 
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armed  convention.  A  deadly  hatred  had  grown  up  between  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  inevitable  between  two  warlike  and  restless 
races,  separated  by  a  doubtful  and  unmarked  border,  on  vast 
level  plains,  with  no  natural  boundary,  neither  dense  forests, 
nor  a  chain  of  mountains,  nor  any  large  river  or  lake.h  The 
Saxons  were  not  likely,  when  an  opportunity  of  plunder  or  even 
of  daring  adventure  might  offer  itself,  to  respect  the  frontier  of 
their  more  civilised  neighbours ;  or  the  Franks  to  abstain  from 
advancing  their  own  limits  wherever  the  land  offered  any 
advantage  for  a  military,  commercial,  or  even  religious  outpost. 
But  it  was  not  merely  this  casual  hostility  of  two  adventurous 
and  unquiet  people,  encountering  on  a  long  and  doubtful  border 
— the  Saxons  scorned  and  detested  the  Romanised  Franks,  the 
Franks  held  the  Saxons  to  be  barbarians  and  heathens.  The 
Saxons  no  doubt  saw  in  the  earlier  and  peaceful  Christian 
missionaries  the  agents  of  Frankish  as  well  as  of  Cliristian 
conquest.  Even  where  their  own  religion  hung  so  loosely  on 
their  minds,  they  could  not  but  be  suspicious  of  foreigners  who 
began  by  undermining  their  national  faith,  and  might  end  in 
endangering  the  national  independence.  They  beheld  with 
impatience  and  jealousy  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which 
gradually  rose  near  to,  upon,  and  within  their  frontier ;  though 
probably  the  connexion  of  the  missionaries  with  the  Romanised 
Franks,  rather  than  the  religion  itself,  which  otherwise  they 
might  have  admitted  with  the  usual  indifference  of  barbarians, 
principally  excited  their  animosity. 

The  first  expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons 
before  his  Lombard  conquest  arose  out  of  religion.  First  saxon 
Among  the  English  missionaries  who,  no  doubt  from  a.d"  1%. 
speaking  a  kindred  language,  were  so  successful  among  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  was  St  Lebuin,  a  man  of  the  most  intrepid 
zeal.  Though  the  oratory  which  he  had  built  on  the  Saxon 
bank  of  the  Ysell  had  been  burned  by  the  Saxons,  he  deter- 
mined to  confront  the  whole  assembled  nation  in  their  great 
diet  on  the  Weser.  Charles  was  liolding  at  the  same  time  his 
Field  of  May  at  Worms:  this  Saxon  diet  might  be  a  great 


h  "  Suberant  ct  causa?,  qna;  qaotidic  j  mnjores,  vel  montium  juga  interjecta  utro- 
pacem  conturl>are  poterant,  termini  videlicet  rumque  agros  certo  limite  disterminant,  et 
nostri  et  illorum  jucnc  ubique  in  piano  con-  i  rapina?  et  incendia  vicissim  fieri  non  cessa- 
tigui,  prater  pauca  loca  iuquibus,  vel  -silvjc  |  bnut." — Kginhard,  Vit.  Carol,  cvii. 
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national  council  to  watch  or  obtain  intelligence  of  his  proceed- 
ings.1 The  Saxons  were  in  the  act  of  solemn  worship  and 
sacrifice,  when  Lebuin  stood  up  in  the  midst,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  messenger  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  denounced  the  folly  and  impiety  of  their 
idolatries.11  He  urged  them  to  repentance,  to  belief,  to  bap- 
tism, and  promised  as  their  reward  temporal  and  eternal  peace. 
So  far  the  Saxons  seemed  to  have  listened  with  decent  or  awe- 
struck reverence;  but  when  Lebuin  ceased  to  speak  in  this 
more  peaceful  tone,  and  declared  that,  if  they  refused  to  obey, 
God  would  send  against  them  a  mighty  and  unconquerable 
King  who  would  punish  their  contumacy,  lay  waste  their  land 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  make  slaves  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  proud  barbarians  broke  out  into  the  utmost  fury ;  they 
threatened  the  dauntless  missionary  with  stakes  and  stones :  his 
life  was  saved  onlv  by  the  intervention  of  an  aged  chieftain. 
The  old  man  insisted  on  the  sanctity  winch  belonged  to  all 
ambassadors,  above  all  the  ambassadors  of  a  great  God. 

The  acts  and  language  of  Charles  showed  that  he  warred  at 
once  against  the  religion  and  the  freedom  of  ancient  Germany. 
The  inniiwii.  Assembling  Ins  army  at  Worms,  he  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  marched  upon  the  Eresburg,  a  strong  fortress  near  the 
Drimel.*  Having  taken  this,  he  advanced  to  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious capital,  either  of  the  whole  Saxon  nation  or  at  least  of  the 
more  considerable  tribes.  It  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Lippe,°  and  contained  the  celebrated  idol,  the  Irmin-Saule.0 

This  may  have  been  simply  the  great  pillar,  the  trunk  of  a 
gigantic  tree,  consecrated  by  immemorial  reverence,  or  the 
name  may  imply  the  war-god,  or  the  parental-god,  or  demi-god 
of  the  race.  This  notion  suits  better  with  the  simpler  description 
of  the  idol  in  the  older  writers.  This  rude  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
not  less  imposing  idol,  has  been  exalted  into  a  great  symbolic 
image,  either  of  the  national  deity  or  of  the  nation,  arrayed  in 


•  May,  however,  was  probably  the  usual  nltissima  columna."    He  quotes  Rudolf  of 

month  for  the  German  national  assemblies,  j  Fulda :  "  Truncum  qtioque  ligni  non  parva1 

k  Vit.  S.  Lebuini,  apud  Pertz.  magnitudinis  in  altum  erectum  sub  divo 

»  Supposed  Stadbergen,  in  the  bishopric  colt-bant,  patri*  eum  lingui  Irminsul  ap- 

of  Paderborn.  pellantos,  quod  Latine  dicitur  universalis 

■  Eckhart  (Pertz,  p.  151)  says  distinctly  columna,  quasi   sustinens   omnia."  Yet 

that  it  wns  some  way  beyond  the  Eresburg.  ,  Irmin  seems  to  have  been  the  nnme  of  a 

0  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  81  ct  j  national  god  or  demigod. 
208  et  wy.,  *  Irm&nsaul,  colossus, 
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fanciful  attributes,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  mythology  ;p 
and  German  patriotism  has  delighted  to  recognise  in  this  image 
consecrated  by  the  Teutonic  worship,  that  of  the  great  Teutonic 
hero,  Herman,  the  conqueror  of  Varus.  Throughout  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  the  names  and  places  are  said  to  bear  frequent  and 
manifest  allusion  to  this  great  victory  over  Rome, — the  field  of 
victory,  the  stream  of  blood,  the  stream  of  the  bones.  Not  far 
off  is  the  field  of  Rome,  the  mountain  of  Arminius,  the  forest  of 
Vanish 

But  whether  rude  and  shapeless  trunk,  or  symbolic  image  of 
the  Saxon  god,  or  the  statue  of  the  Teutonic  hero,  the  Irmin- 
Saule  fell  by  the  remorseless  hands  of  the  Christian  Frank/ 

The  war  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  lasted  for  thirty-tliree 
years  ;*  it  had  all  the  horrors  of  an  internecine  strife  between 
two  hordes  of  barbarians.  The  armies  of  Charles  were  almost 
always  masters  of  the  field ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  withdrawn 
than  the  indefatigable  Saxons  rose  again,  burst  through  the 
encroacliing  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  often  reached  its  more 
peaceful  settlements.  Hardly  more  than  two  years  after  the 
capture  of  Eresburg,  and  of  their  more  sacred  place,  the  site  of 
the  Irmin-Saule,  they  revenged  the  destruction  of  their  great  idol 
by  burning,  or  attempting  to  burn,  the  church  in  Aug.  i,m. 
Fritzlar,  founded  by  St  Boniface.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
saved  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  two  angels  in  white  gar- 
ments; possibly  two  of  the  younger  ecclesiastics.1  In  their 
inroads  they  respected  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  order,  nor  sacred 
edifice ;  all  was  wrapped  in  one  blaze  of  fire,  in  one  deluge  of 
blood.  But  their  especial  fury  was  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  churches.  Widekind,  the  hero  of  these  earlier 
exploits,  was  no  less  deadly  an  enemy  of  Christianity  than  of  the 
Franks.    He  began  liis  career  by  destroying  all  the  Christian 


P  He  was  clothed  in  armour;  his  feet 
rested  on  a  field  of  flowers ;  in  his  right 
hand  he  held  a  bnnuer  with  a  rose  in  the 
centre,  in  his  left  a  balance  ;  on  his  buckler 
was  a  lion  commanding  other  animals. — 
Spelman,  in  Irminsul. 

'  The  neighbourhood  of  Dethmold  abounds 
with  these  sacred  reminiscences.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Teutberg  is  Wintfield,  the  field 
of  victory ;  the  Rodenbach,  the  stream  of 
blood;  and  the  Knochenbach,  where  the 
bones  of  the  followers  of  Varus  were  found. 


Fcldrom,  the  field  of  the  Romans,  is  at  no 
great  distance.  Rather  farther  off,  near 
T'yrmont,  Hermansberg,  the  mountain  of 
Arminius;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
Varenholz,  the  wood  of  Varus.— Stapfer., 
art.  Arminius,  in  Biograph.  UntvcrRcllo. 

r  Laden  is  indignant  at  the  destruction 
of  this  monument  of  German  freedom  by 
the  renegade  Charlemagne. — Geschichte,  iv. 
p.  234. 

•  From  772  to  805. 

«  Ann.  Franc,  a.d.  774.  Bouquet,  p.  19. 
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settlements  in  Friesland,  and  restoring  the  whole  land  to 
heathenism.11 

The  historians  of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  perfidy  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  most  solemn  engagements ;  but  in  fact  there  was 
no  supreme  government  which  had  the  power  or  could  bo 
answerable  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties.  Each  village  had  its 
chieftain  and  its  freemen,  independent  of  the  rest ;  the  tribes 
whose  land  Charles  occupied,  or  whose  forests  he  menaced,  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke,  but  those  beyond  them  held  themselves  in 
no  way  bound  by  such  treaties.* 

After  a  few  years,  at  a  great  Dief  at  Paderborn,  the  whole 

Diet  »t      nation  seemed  to  obey  the  summons  of  Charles  to  ac- 

A4>.€777.  knowledge  liim  as  their  liege  lord.  Multitudes  wore 
baptised ;  and  all  the  more  considerable  tribes  gave  hostages  for 
their  peaceful  conduct  Yet  but  two  years  after,  on  the  news  of 
Charlemagne's  defeat  at  Roncesvalles,  they  appeared  again  in 

aj>.  778.  arms,  with  the  indefatigable  Widekind  at  their  head  : 
he  alone  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Diet  at  Paderborn,  having 

aj>.  779.  taken  refuge,  it  was  said,  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
no  doubt  beyond  the  Elbe.  Notwithstanding  their  baptism  and 
the  hostages,  they  reached  the  Rhine,  ravaging  as  they  went, 
threatened  Cologne  from  Deutz,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
invading  France  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river ;  along 
its  right  bank  they  burned  and  slaughtered  from  Cologne  to 
Coblentz.  This  sudden  outburst  was  followed  by  the  most  for- 
midable revolt,  put  down  by  Charles's  victories  at  Dethmold  and 
near  the  river  Hase.  Throughout  the  war  Charlemagne  en- 
deavoured to  subdue  the  tribes  as  he  went  on  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms ;  and  terrible  indeed  were  those  arms !  On  one  occasion, 
at  Verdun-on-the-Allier,  he  massacred  4000  brave  warriors  who 
had  surrendered,  in  cold  blood.  Nor  did  he  trust  to  the 
humanising  influence  of  Christianity  alone,  but  to  the  diffusion 


0  The  Saxon  Campaigns,  according  to 
Boehmer,  Uegesta:  1.  Taking  of  Eresburg, 
A.D.  772.  2.  Chnrlemagne  crosses  the 
W'eser,  Aug.  770.  3.  To  the  Lippe,  776. 
4.  Diet  of  Paderborn,  777.  5.  Kevolt  of 
Saxons,  who  waste  as  far  as  the  Moselle, 
778.  6.  Advance  to  the  Weser,  779.  7.  To 
the  Elbe,  780.  8.  Diet  at  Lippe  Brunuen. 
9.  Capitulation  of  the  Saxon*,  782.  10. 
Great  victory  at  Thictmar,  780.    11.  lie- 


advance  to  the  EH*.  12.  Farther  cam- 
paign, 784.  13.  Widekind  surrenders,  and 
is  baptised,  785.  There  were,  however, 
later  insurrections,  and  later  progresses  of 
Charlemagne  through  the  subjugated  land. 

*  "  Qua?  nec  re^o  fult  saltern  sociata  sub  nno 
Ut  m  militia  |Miriter  defenderct  usu. 
Sod  v«riis  diviu  niodl*  plcbe  omnis  babebat 
Cfnot  pagott  tot  pn>n«»  duces." 

foeta  Saxo^  ad  ann.  772,  v.  14. 
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of  Roman  manners,  and  what  might  appear  Roman  luxury. 
The  more  submissive  chieftains  he  tried  to  attach  to  his  person 
by  honours  and  by  presents.  The  poor  Saxons  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  produce  of  wealthy  Gaul.  To  some  he  gave 
farms,  whence  they  were  tempted  and  enabled  to  purchase 
splendid  dresses,  learned  the  use  of  money,  the  pleasures  of  wine.* 

His  frontier  gradually  advanced.  In  his  first  expedition  he 
had  crossed  the  Drimel  and  the  Lippe,  and  reached  the  Weser ; 
but  twelve  years  of  alternate  victory  and  revolt  had  passed 
before  he  arrived  at  the  Elbe.  In  four  years  more,  during  which 
Widekind  himself  submitted  to  baptism,  although  the  unquiet 
people  still  renewed  their  revolt,  he  reached  the  sea,  the  limit  of 
the  Saxon  territory.1 

The  policy  of  Charlemagne  in  the  establisliment  of  Christianity 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Germany  was  perhaps  wisely  Estabiish- 
incongruous.  Though  wars  of  religion,  they  were  chruuanity. 
waged  entirely  by  the  secular  arm.  He  encouraged  no 
martial  prelate  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  or 
to  join  in  the  work  of  bloodshed.  On  no  point  are  his 
edicts  more  strong,  more  frequent,  or  more  precise,  tlian  in 
prohibiting  the  clergy  from  bearing  arms,  or  joining  any 
military  expedition.'  They  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  but  did 
not  mingle  in  it.  A  few  priests  only  remained  with  the  camp 
to  perform  divine  service,  and  to  offer  ministrations  to  the 
soldiers.  The  religion,  though  forced  upon  the  conquered, 
though  baptism  was  the  only  security  (a  precarious  security,  as 
it  often  proved)  which  the  conqueror  would  accept  for  the  sub- 
miasion  of  the  vanquished,  yet  this  was  part  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  as  a  pledge  of  peace  was  fitly  performed  by  the 
ministers  of  'peace.  The  conquest  was  complete,  the  carnage 
over,  beforo  the  priests  were  summoned  to  their  office  to  baptise 


'    Pnedla  pra?stiterat  com  rex  complurlbus 
llhs 

Kx  qulbns  acclpcrent  prctiosip  tegmina  vestls 
Argent!  cuinuloe,  dulciaque  fluent*  Ly«l." 

Foeta  Saxo.,  lv.  130. 

■  44  Usque  ad  ocean  urn  trans  omnes  pa- 
ludes  et  invia  loca  transitura  eat."— Ann. 
Tiliac.  sub  ann. 

*  "  Hortatu  omnium  fidelium  nostrorum 
et  maiime  episcoporum  et  reliquorum 
aacerdotum  consultu,  sen-is  Dei  per  omnia 
omnibus  armaturam  portare  vel  pugnare, 


aut  in  exereitam  et  in  hostem  pergere, 
omnino  prohibemus,  nisi  illi  Untummodo 
qui  propter  dtrinum  ministerium." — Caroli 
M.  Capit.  General,  a.d.  769.  Carloman, 
A.D.  742,  Pepin,  744,  had  made  similar  en- 
actments ;  but  it  appears  that  the  restraint 
was  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  more  war- 
like of  the  order.  Charlemagne  was  sup- 
posed to  detract  from  their  dignity  by  pro- 
hibiting them  from  bearing  arms. 
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the  multitudes,  who  submitted  to  it  as  the  chance  of  war,  as  they 
would  to  the  surrender  of  property  or  of  personal  freedom.  For 
this  baptism  no  preparation  was  deemed  necessary ;  the  bar- 
barians assented  by  thousands  to  the  creed,  and  were  immediately 
immersed  or  sprinkled  with  the  regenerating  waters.  The  clergy 
on  the  other  hand  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgent 
people  on  every  revolt :  to  hew  down  the  crosses  was  the  first 
sign  that  the  Saxons  renounced  allegiance,  and  baptism  was, 
according  to  their  notion,  cancelled  by  the  renunciation  of 
allegiance. 

The  subjugation  of  the  land  appeared  complete  before  Chorie- 
Foundations  magne  founded  successively  his  great  religious  colonies, 
MISSIS,  the  eight  bishoprics  of  Minden,  Seligenstadt,  Verden, 
ne8,  Bremen1*  Munster,  Hildesheim,  Osnaburg,  and  Pader- 

born.  These,  with  many  richly-endowed  monasteries,  like 
Ilersfield,  became  the  separate  centres  from  which  Christianity 
and  civilisation  spread  in  expanding  circles.  But  though  these 
were  military  as  well  as  religious  settlements,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  the  only  foreigners.  The  more  faithful  and  trustworthy 
Saxon  chieftains,  who  gave  the  security  of  seemingly  sincere 
conversion  to  Christianity,  were  raised  into  Counts;  thus  the 
profession  of  Christianity  was  the  sole  test  of  fealty.  Tlie  Saxon 
remained  a  conquered,  but  in  some  respects  an  independent 
nation  ;  it  was  ruled  by  a  feudal  nobility  and  a  feudal  hierarchy. 
The  Saxons  paid  no  tribute  to  the  Empire :  Charlemagne  was 
content  with  their  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy, — a  part  of 
his  ecclesiastical  system,  which  was  extended  throughout  his 
Transalpine  dominions.  Yet  even  after  this  period  another 
great  general  insurrection  broke  out  while  Charles  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Avars ;  the  churches  were  destroyed,  dreadful 
ravages  committed.  The  revolt  arose  partly  from  the  severe 
avarice  with  which  the  clergy  exacted  their  tithes,  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  rude  Germans  at  this  unusual  taxation.  It  was 
not  till  ten  thousand  men  had  been  transplanted  from  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  into  France  that  the  contest  came  to  an  end.  The 
gratitude  of  the  Saxon  poet,  who  wrote  under  the  Emperor 
Arnulf,  for  the  conversion  of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity,  dwells 
but  slightly  on  the  sanguinary  means  used  for  their  conversion, 


»>  Bremen,  founded  July  14,  787. 
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and  tJieir  obstinate  resistance  to  his  persuasive  sword.e  On  the 
day  of  judgement,  when  the  Apostles  render  an  account  of  the 
nations  which  they  have  converted,  when  Charlemagne  is  fol- 
lowed into  heaven  by  the  hosts  of  his  Saxon  proselytes,  the  poet 
expresses  his  humble  hope  that  he  may  be  admitted  in  the 
train. 

Charlemagne,  in  Christian  history,  commands  a  more  impor- 
tant station  even  tlian  for  his  subjugation  of  Germany  charte- 
to  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  his  complete  organisation,  "iSSion. 
if  not  foundation,  of  the  high  feudal  hierarchy  in  great  part  of 
Europe.  Throughout  the  Western  Empire  was,  it  may  be  said, 
constitutionally  established  this  double  aristocracy,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  Everywhere  the  higher  clergy  and  the  nobles,  and  so 
downwards  through  the  different  gradations  of  society,  were 
of  the  same  rank,  liable  to  many  of  the  same  duties,  of  equal,  in 
some  cases  of  co-ordinate,  authority.  Eacli  district  had  its 
Bishop  and  its  Count ;  the  dioceses  and  counties  were  mostly  of 
the  same  extent.  They  held  for  some  purj)Oses  common  courts, 
for  others  had  separate  jurisdiction,  but  of  co-equal  power. 

At  the  summit  of  each  social  pyramid,  which  rose  by  the  same 
steps  from  the  common  base,  the  vast  servile  class,  which  each 
ruled  with  the  right  of  master  and  possessor,  or  that  of  serfs 
attached  to  the  soil,  which  were  gradually  succeeding  to  the 
baser  and  more  wretched  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire,d  stood 
the  Sovrans,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  So  at  least  it  was  in 
later  times.  At  present  Charlemagne  stood  alone  on  his  unap- 
proachable height  As  monarch  of  the  Franks,  as  King  of  Italy, 
still  more  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  he  was  supreme,  the  Pope 
his  humble  grateful  subject.  Charlemagne,  with  the  title, 
assumed  the  imperial  power  of  a  Theodosius  or  a  Justinian. 
His  legislation  embraces  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs. 
In  the  general  assembly,  of  which,  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
constituent  parts,  the  assent  of  the  bishops  may  be  expressed  or 
implied ;  but  the  laws  which  fix  the  obligations,  the  revenues, 
even  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror :  they  are  monarchical  and  imperial,  not  papal  or  synodical 


oequatur, 
llll  perpetu*  gloria  lctltie; 

0  utinam  vel 


'  On  the  slow  and  gradual  transition 
from  slavery  to  serfdom  and  villeinage,  see 
Mr.  Hal  lam's  supplemental  note  79,  and  the 
remarkable  quotation  from  M.  Guernrd. 
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canons.  Already,  indeed,  the  principles  on  which  the  loftier 
pretensions  of  the  Church  were  hereafter  to  be  grounded,  had 
crept  imperceptibly  in  under  the  specious  form  of  religious 
ceremonies.  The  very  title  to  the  Frankish  monarchy,  the 
Empire  itself,  had  to  the  popular  view  something  of  a  papal 
gift  The  anointing  of  the  Kings  of  France  had  become  almost 
necessary  for  the  full  popular  recognition  of  the  royal  title.* 
The  part  taken  by  the  Pope  in  the  offer  of  the  Empire  to 
Charlemagne,  his  coronation  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope  in  the 
same  manner,  gave  a  vague  notion,  a  notion  to  be  matured  by 
time,  that  it  was  a  Papal  grant.  He  who  could  bestow  could 
witlihold ;  and,  as  it  was  afterwards  maintained,  he  who  could 
elevate  could  degrade ;  he  who  could  crown  could  discrown 
the  Emperor. 

But  over  the  Transalpine  clergy,  Charlemagne  had  not  only 
Authority  of  the  general  authority  of  a  Teutonic  monarch  and  a 
cbarietMgne.  jk>man  Emj)eror>  he  had  likewise  the  same  feudal 

sovereignty,  founded  on  the  same  principles,  which  he  had  over 
the  secular  nobility.  Their  estates  were  held  on  the  same 
Transalpine  tenure ;  they  had  been  invested  in  them,  especially  in 
hierarchy.  Qermailyj  according  to  the  old  Teutonic  law  of  con- 
quest Every  conquered  territory,  or  a  portion  of  it,  became 
the  possession  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was  a  vast  farm,  granted 
out  in  lots,  on  certain  conditions  ;  the  king  reserved  certain  por- 
tions as  the  royal  domain,  others  were  granted  to  the  warriors 
(the  leudes),  under  the  title  first  of  allodes,  which  gradually 
became  benefices/  But  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  originally, 
or  became,  in  the  strictest  sense  benefices.  The  great  eccle- 
siastics took  the  same  oath  with  other  vassals  on  a  change  of 
sovereign.  They  were  bound,  bishops,  abbots  and  abbesses,  to 
appear  at  the  Herr-bann  of  the  sovereign.    Charlemagne  sub- 


•  The  Old  Testament,  which  had  sug- 
gested and  sanctioned  this  ceremony,  had 
t»ccome  of  equal  authority  with  the  New. 
The  head  of  the  Church  was  not  merely  the 
successor  of  the  chief  apostle.  He  was  the 
high  priest  of  the  old  Law,  Samuel  or  Joas 
as  well  as  St.  Peter. 

1  French  learning,  especially  that  of  M. 
(Juixot,  of  M.  Lehuerou,  and  of  the  authors 
of  the  prefaces  to  the  valuable  volumes  of 
the  '  Documents  Inetfits,'  has  exhausted 
every  subject  relating  to  the  national  and 


social  institutions  of  the  prefeudal  and 
feudal  times ;  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men ; 
the  growth  of  the  cities ;  their  guilds  and 
privileges;  the  particular  tenure  and  obli- 
gations of  land.  Mr.  Hnllam  has  diligently 
watched,  and  in  his  supplemental  notes 
summed  up  with  his  characteristic  strong 
English  sense  and  fairness,  the  result*  of  all 
these  vast  and  voluminous  inquiries;  not 
only  those  of  France,  but  those  of  Belgium, 
England,  Italy,  Germany. 
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niits  them  without  distinction  to  the  visitation  of  liis  officers, 
who  are  to  make  inquest  as  to  their  due  performance  of  their 
duties  as  beneficiaries,  the  maintenance  not  merely  of  the  secular 
buildings,  but  also  of  the  churches,  and  the  due  solemnisation  of 
the  divine  offices.*  The  men  of  the  church  were  bound  to  obey 
the  summons  to  military  service,  as  duly  as  any  other  liegemen, 
only  that  they  marched  under  a  lay  captain.  The  same  number 
were  allowed  to  stay  at  home  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  great 
prelates,  even  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  resisted  the  laws 
which  proliibited  their  appearing  in  war  at  the  head  of  their 
own  troops,  as  lowering  their  dignity,  and  depriving  the  Church 
of  some  of  its  honours. h  Bishops  and  abbots,  in  return  for  the 
oatli  of  protection  from  the  sovereign,  took  an  oath  of  fealty  as 
counsellors  and  as  aids  to  the  sovereign;  but  the  great  proof 
of  tin's  ecclesiastical  vassalage  is  that  they  were  amenable  to 
the  law  of  treason,  were  deposed  as  guilty  of  violating  their 
allegiance.1 

Charlemagne  liimself  was  no  less  prodigal  than  weaker  kings 
of  immunities  and  grants  of  property  to  churches  and  of 
monasteries.  With  his  queen  Hildegard  he  endows  tboCburch- 
the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Tours,  with  lands  in  Italy.  His 
grants  to  St.  Denys,  to  Lorch,  to  Fulda,  to  Prum,  more  parti- 
cularly to  Hersfeld,  and  many  Italian  abbeys,  appear  among 
the  acts  of  his  reign.k 

I  "  Volumiis  atque  jubcmus  ut  missi  Domino,  exhibebo  .  .  .  ut  vos  mihi  socun- 

nostri  per  singulos  jwgos  pnevidere  studeant  dun  Deum  et  secundum  sa-culum  sic  fidele* 

omnia  benefit  ia  qua;  nostri  et  aliorum  ho-  adjutores  et  consilio  et  auxilio  sitis  sicut 

mines  habere  videntur,  quomodo  restaurata  vestii  antecessor  boni  meis  melioribus  pra.- 
sint  post  anntintiatiouem  nostram  sive  de-  i  deccssoribus  extiterunt." — Promis*.  I>om. 

strut  ta.     Primom  de  ecclesiis,  quomodo  Karlomanni  regis,  a.D.  882  ;  l.ehuerou,  p. 

structa-  aut  destrucUe  sint  in  tectis,  in  519.     Kbl>o,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  was 

nweriis,  sive  parietibus,  sive  in  pavimentis,  deposed  as  traitor  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire ; 


necnon  in  pktura,  etiam  in  luminariis,  sive  Tertoldus,  Bishop  of  Riyeux,  was  accused 
officii*.     Similiter  et  alia  beneficia,  casas    of  treason   against   Charles  the  Bald.— 


cum   omnibus   appcndiciis   eorum." — K.  Bouquet. 
Magi).  Cap.  Aquensc,  A.D.  807;  Lehuerou,       k  J>ee  the  Regesta  in  Boehmer,  passim, 

p.  .r)l7.  I.ehuerou  (p.  539)  give*  an  instance  of  the 

h  M  Quia  instignnte  antiquo  hostc  audi-  enormous  possessions  of  some  of  the  mo- 

vimus  quosdam  nos  suspcitos  habere  prop-  nasteries :  they  were  larger  in  the  north 

terea  quod  concessimus  episcopis  et  sacer-  than  in  the  south  of  France  (compare 

dotibus  ac  reliqui  Dei  servis  ut  in  hostcs  Thierry,  Temps  Merovingiens).  The  abbey 
.  .  .  non  irent  .  .  .  nec  agitatores  san-  |  of  S.  Wandrille,  or  Fontenelle,  according  to 

guinum  fierent  .  .  .  quod  honorcs  sacer-  its  chaitulary,  owned,  less  than  150  years 

dotum  et  res  ecclesiarum  auferre  vel  minucre  after  its  foundation  (A.t>.  650-788),  3974 

voluisscums."— Cap.  Incert.  Ann.;  Lehue-  manses  (the  manse  contained  12  jugera, 

rou,  520.  acres),  besides  mills  and  other  property. 

1  M  I'romilto  et  perdono  vobis  .  .  .  de-  Compare  the  lands  heaped  on  churches  and 

fensionem,    quantum    potcro,    adjuvantc  monasteries  by  the  Merovingians,  p.  221. 
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Nor  were  these  estates  always  obtained  from  the  pious  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  or  the  nobles.  The  stewards  of  the  poor  were 
sometimes  the  spoilers  of  the  poor.  Even  under  Charlemagne 
there  are  complaints  against  the  usurpation  of  property  by 
bishops  and  abbots,  as  against  counts  and  laymen.  They  com- 
pelled the  poor  free  man  to  sell  liis  property,  or  forced  him  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  on  permanent  or  continual  duty, 
and  so  to  leave  his  land  either  without  owner,  with  all  the 
chances  that  he  might  not  return,  or  to  commit  it  to  the  cus- 
tody of  those  who  remained  at  home  in  quiet  and  seized  every 
opportunity  of  entering  into  possession."1  No  Naboth's  vineyard 
escaped  their  watchful  avarice. 

In  their  fiefs  the  bishop  or  abbot  exercised  all  the  rights  of  a 
feudal  chieftain.  At  first,  like  all  scignorial  privileges,  their 
administration  was  limited,  and  with  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
or  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  king.  Gradually,  sometimes  by 
silent  usurpation,  sometimes  by  actual  grant,  they  acquired 
power  over  all  causes  and  all  persons.  The  right  of  appeal,  if 
it  existed,  was  difficult  to  exercise,  was  curtailed,  or  fell  into 
desuetude. n 

Thus  the  hierarchy,  now  a  feudal  institution,  parallel  to  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  temporal  feudal  aristocracy,  aspired  to 
enjoy,  and  actually  before  long  did  enjoy,  the  dignity,  the 
wealth,  the  power,  of  suzerain  lords.  Bishops  and  abbots  had 
the  independence  and  privileges  of  inalienable  fiefs ;  and  at  the 
same  time  began  either  sullenly  to  contest,  or  haughtily  to 
refuse,  those  payments  or  acknowledgments  of  vassalage,  which 
sometimes  weighed  heavily  on  other  lauds.  Duriug  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  this  theory  of  spiritual  immunity  slumbered,  or 
rather  had  not  quickened  into  life.    It  was  boldly  (so  rapid  was 


m  "  Quod  pauperes  so  reclamant  expoli* 
atos  esse  dc  eorum  proprietate;  et  hoc 
rcqualitor  supra  episcopos  ct  ablwtes  et 
eorum  advoentos  et  supra  com  i  tea  et  eorum 
centenarios.  .  .  .  Dicunt  etiam  quod  qui- 
cunque  proprium  suuni  episcopo,  .abb.iti, 
comiti  aut  judici  .  .  .  dare  noluerit,  occa- 
sions qurerunt  super  ilium  pauperem,  quo- 
iiknIo  cum  condemnare  possint,  et  ilium 
Kemper  in  hostem  fad  ant  ire,  usque  don 
pauper  factus,  volens  nolens  suum  proprium 
ant  tradat  aut  vendatj  alii  vero  qui  tra- 
ditum  habent,  absque  ullius  inquietudine 


domi  residcant." — Kar.  M.  Capit.  de  Kxpod. 
Kxercit.,  a.d.  811.  Compare  Capit.  Lou  go- 
bard,  ap.  lVrtz,  iii.  p.  192,  and  Lohtterou, 
p.  311. 

8  Comjiare  the  luminous  discussion  of 
I.ehuerou,  p.  243,  ct  seq.  The  right  of 
basse  justice  was  inseparable  from  property. 
The  bishop  or  abbot  was  head  of  the  family ; 
all  were  in  his  mundium.  He  afterwards 
I  acquired  moyenne,  finally  haute  justice.  In 
the  cities  he  became  chief  magistrate  by 
another  process.  - 
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its  growth)  announced  in  the  strife  with  his  son,  Louis  the  Pious. 
It  was  then  asserted  by  the  hierarchy  (become  king-makers  and 
king-deposers)  that  all  property  given  to  the  Church,  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  servants  of  God,  or  rather  to  the  saints,  td  God 
himself)  such  were  the  specious  phrases)  was  given  absolutely, 
irrevocably,  with  no  reserve.  The  king  might  have  power  over 
knight's  fees,  over  those  of  the  Church  he  had  none  whatever. 
Such  claims  were  impious,  sacrilegious,  and  implied  forfeiture 
of  eternal  life.  The  clergy  and  their  estates  belonged  to  another 
realm,  to  another  commonwealth  ;  they  were  entirely,  absolutely 
independent  of  the  civil  power.  The  clergy  belonged  to  the 
Herr-bann  of  Christ,  and  of  Christ  alone." 

These  estates,  however,  thus  sooner  or  later  held  by  feudal 
tenure,  and  liable  to  feudal  service,  were  the  aristocratic  posses- 
sions of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  ;  on  the  whole  body  of  tho 
clergy  Charlemagne  bestowed  their  even  more  vast  dowry — the 
legal  claim  to  tithes.?  Already,  under  the  Merovingians,  the 
clergy  had  given  significant  hints  that  the  law  of  Leviticus  was 
the  perpetual  and  unrepealed  law  of  G0&1  Pepin  had  com- 
manded the  payment  of  tithe  for  the  celebration  of  peculiar 
litanies  during  a  period  of  famine.'  Charlemagne  made  it  a 
law  of  the  Empire :  he  enacted  it  in  its  most  strict  and  compre- 
hensive form,  as  investing  the  clergy  in  a  right  to  the  tenth  of 
the  substance  and  of  the  labour  alike  of  freeman  and  of  serf.* 
Tho  collection  of  tithe  was  regulated  by  compulsory  statutes ; 
the  clergy  took  note  of  ail  who  paid  or  refused  to  pay  ;*  four,  or 
eight,  or  more  jurymen  were  summoned  from  each  parish,  as 
witnesses  for  the  claims  disputed  ;u  the  contumacious  were  three 
times  summoned ;  if  still  obstinate,  excluded  from  the  church  ; 
if  they  still  refused  to  pay,  they  were  fined  over  and  above  the 


°  "  Quod  scmel  legitime  consecratum  est 
Deo,  in  suis  militibus,  et  paupcribus  ad  usus 
militia  sure  libere  concedatur.  Habeat 
igitur  Ilex  rcmpublicam  libere  in  usibius 
militia:  sua;  ad  dispensandum ;  habeat  et 
Chriatua  res  ecclesiarum  quasi  alteram 
rempublicam,  omnium  indigentium  et  sibi 
servicntium  usibus.  ...  Sin  alias  ut  apo- 
stolus ait,  qui  aliena  diripiunt,  regnum  non 
possidebunt  eternum.  Quanto  magis  qui  ea 
qua:  l>ei  sunt  et  ecclesiarum  defraudantur, 
jo  quibus  uaciilegia  copulantur."  —  Vit. 
Walae,  npud  Pertz.  Wala's  doctrines  were 
not  unopposed.  Compare  Lchuerou,  p.  538. 


p  On  Tithes,  see  Plauck,  ii.  pp.  402  and 
411. 

«  Sirmond.  Condi.  Eccles.  Gall.  i.  p.  543 ; 
Council  of  Macon,  a.d.  585. 

*  Peppini  Regis  Capitul.  a.d.  764. 

•  **  Similiter  secundum  Dei  mandatum 
pnecipimus  ut  omnes  dedmam  partem  suis 
ecclesiis  et  sacerdotibus  demerit,  tarn  nobiles 
quam  ingenui,  similiter  et  liti." — Capit. 
Paderboni.  A.D.  785.  See  also  Cap.  a.d. 
779.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  Capitul.  Frankfurtense,  A.D.  794. 

1  Capit.  Aquisgran.  A.D.  801. 
'•  Capitul.  Loogobard.  a.d.  803. 
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whole  tithe,  six  solidi ;  if  further  contumacious,  the  recusant's 
house  was  shut  up ;  if  he  attempted  to  enter  it,  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  to  await  the  judgement  of  the  next  plea  of  the  crown.11 
The  tithe  was  due  on  all  produce,  even  on  animals.'  The  tithe 
was  usually  divided  into  three  portions— one  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Church,  the  second  for  the  Poor,  the  third  for  the 
Clergy.  The  bishop  sometimes  claimed  a  fourth.  The  bishop 
was  the  arbiter  of  the  distribution :  he  assigned  the  necessary 
portion  for  the  Church,  and  apportioned  that  of  the  clergy.* 
This  tithe  was  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  votive  offering  of  the 
whole  Christian  people — it  was  a  tax  imposed  by  Imperial  au- 
thority, enforced  by  Imperial  power.  It  had  caused  one,  if  not 
more  than  one,  sanguinary  insurrection  among  the  Saxons.  It 
was  submitted  to  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  without  strong 
reluctance* 

But  in  return  for  this  magnificent  donation,  Charlemagne 
EcciesiM-     assumed  the  power  of  lejnslatine:  for  the  clererv  with  as 

tical  Uwb  of  r  .  . 

cbariemague.  full  despotism  as  for  the  laity :  in  both  cases  there  was 
the  constitutional  control  of  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch, 
feeble  against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  overruling  character. 
His  Institutes  are  in  the  language  of  command  to  both  branches 
of  that  great  ecclesiastical  militia,  which  he  treated  as  his 
vassals,  the  secular  and  the  monastic  clergy.b  He  seemed  to 
have  a  sagacious  foresight  of  the  dangers  of  his  feudal  hier- 
archical system;  the  tendency  still  further  to  secularise  the 
secular  clergy ;  the  inclination  to  independence  in  the  regulars, 


»  Capitul.  Longobard.  A.D.  803,  et  Ca- 
pitul. Hlotharii,  i.  825,  et  Hludovici,  ii. 
875. 

»  Capitul.  Aquisgran.  801. 

*  The  tithe  belonged  to  the  parish 
church ;  that  in  which  alone  baptisms  were 
performed.  But  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  to  alienate  them  to  churches 
founded  by  the  great  landowners  on  their 
own  domain,  of  which  churches  thejr  re- 
tained the  patronage.  Charlemagne  himself 
set  a  bad  example  in  this  respect,  alienating 
the  tithes  to  the  succursal  churches  on  his 
own  domain. — Capitul.  de  Villus.  Compare 
Lehuerou,  p.  489. 

•  Even  Alcuin  ventures  to  suggut,  that 
if  the  Apostles  of  Christ  had  demanded 
tithes  they  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful iu  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel : — 


"  An  Apostoli  quoque  ab  ipso  Christo 
edocti,  et  ad  prredicandum  mundo  raissi, 
exactiones  decimarum  exegissent  .  .  .  con- 
siderandum  e*t.  Scimus  quia  decimatio  sub- 
stantial nostra;  valde  bona  est;  sed  melius 
est  Ulam  amittere  quam  fidem  perdcre.  No* 
vero  in  ride  catholic!  nati,  nutriti,  edocti, 
vix  consentimus  substantiam  uostram  pie- 
niter  decimare.  Quanto  magis  tenera  fides 
et  infantilis  animus,  et  a  vara  mens." — 
Alcuin,  Kpist.  apud  Bouquet,  I.  v.  Com- 

Ere  a  note  of  Weissenberg  (Die  grosscn 
rehen  Versammlungen,  vol.  i.  p.  178), 
on  some  curious  consequences  of  enforcing 
the  law  of  tithes. 

»  See,  on  the  kind  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  former  kings  of  France, 
Ellendorf,  i.  231. 
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which  afterwards  led  to  the  rivalry  and  hostility  between  the 
two  orders.  The  great  Church  fiefs  would  naturally  be  coveted 
by  men  of  worldly  views,  seeking  only  their  wealth  and  power, 
without  discharging  their  high  and  sacred  offices ;  they  would 
become  hereditary  in  certain  families,  or  at  least  within  a  limited 
class  of  powerful  claimants.  Each  separate  benefice  would  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  dilapidation  by  its  successive  holders; 
there  was  no  efficient  security  against  the  illegal  alienation  of 
its  estates  to  the  family,  kindred,  or  friends  of  the  incumbent  :c 
it  might  be  squandered  in  war  by  a  martial,  in  magnificence  by  a 
princely,  in  rude  voluptuousness  by  a  dissolute  prelate.*  Cliarle- 
magne  endeavoured  to  bring  the  great  monastic  rule  of  mutual 
control  to  hallow  the  lives  and  secure  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
The  scheme  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  clergy  should  live  in 
common,  under  canonical  rule,  and  under  the  immediate  control 
and  superintendence  of  the  Bishop,  had  never  been  entirely 
obsolete.  Charlemagne  endeavoured  to  marshal  the  whole  se- 
cular clergy  under  this  severe  discipline ;  he  would  have  all 
either  under  canonical  or  monastic  discipline.*  But  the  legis- 
lator passed  his  statutes  in  vain ;  rich  chapters  were  founded, 
into  which  the  secular  spirit  entered  in  other  forms.  The  great 
mass  of  the  clergy  continued  to  lead  their  separate  lives,  under 
no  other  control  than  the  more  or  less  vigilant  ride  of  the 
Bishop. 

Charlemagne  endeavoured  with  equal  want  of  success  to  pre- 
vent the  monastic  establishments  from  growing  up  Tb0  motm&. 
into  separate  independent  republics,  bound  only  by  terk*' 
their  own  rules,  and  without  the  pale  of  the  episcopal  or  even 
metropolitan  jurisdiction.  The  abbots  and  the  monks  were  com- 
manded to  obey  in  all  humility  the  mandates  of  their  Bishops/ 
The  abbot  received  his  power  within  the  walls  of  his  convent 


''  "  Si  sacerdotes  pi  urea  uxores  habu- 
erint :"  that  probably  means  married  more 
than  once.— Caput,  lib.  i. 

J  There  are  many  sumptuary  provisions. 
Bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  are  not  to  keep 
hounds,  falcons,  hawks,  or  jugglers.  Drunk- 
enness is  forbidden,  as  well  as  certain  oaths. 

*  "  Qui  ad  clericatum  account,  quod  nos 
nominamus  canon icam  vitam  volumiui  ut 
episcopus  eorum  regat  vitam.  Clerici — ut 
vel  veri  monachi  suit  vel  veri  canonici." — 
Capit-  A.D.  789,  71  et  75.    "  Canonici  .  .  . 


in  domo  epfscopali  rel  etiam  in  monasterio 
.  .  .  secundum  canonicam  vitam  erudiantur." 
A.D.  802.  Ut  omnes  clerici  unrnn  dc  duobtis 
eligant,  aut  pleniter  secundum  canonicam, 
aut  secundum  regit  1  are  rn  institutioncm 
viverc  debeant."  A.D.  805. 

'  "  Abbates  et  monachos  omnismodis 
volumus  et  prrccipimus,  ut  episcopis  suis 
omni  humilitate  et  hobhedientia  sint  sub- 
jecti,  sicut  canonica  constitutione  mandati." 
— Capit.  Gen.  a.d.  769 ;  Illudovic.  i. ;  Imp. 
Capit.  Aquisgran.  825. 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop ;  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were 
to  fly  open  to  the  Bishop ;  an  appeal  lay  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Metropolitan,  from  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Emperor.*  The 
Bishops  themselves  too  often  granted  full  or  partial  immunities, 
which  gradually  grew  into  absolute  exemption  from  episcopal 
authority.11  In  later  times  many  of  the  more  religious  commu- 
nities, to  escape  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  a  secular  bishop, 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  some 
powerful  lord,  whose  tyranny  in  a  certain  time  became  more 
grinding  and  exacting  than  that  of  the  Bishop.1 

The  extent  of  Charlemagne's  Empire  may  be  estimated  by 
Extent  of  the  list  of  his  Metropolitan  Sees:  they  were  Home, 
unpiro.  Ravenna,  Milan,  Friuli  (Aquileia),  Grado,  Cologne, 
Mentz,  Saltzburg,  Treves,  Sens,  Besancon,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Rheiins,  Aries,  Vienna,  Moutiers  in  the  Tarantaise,  Ivredun, 
Bordeaux,  Tours,  Bourges.k  To  these  Metropolitans  lay  the 
appeal  in  the  first  instance  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  tho 
Bishop.  This  power  it  was  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  to  elevate 
to  the  utmost.™  The  Capitularies  enact  the  regular  visitation 
of  all  the  parishes  within  their  diocese  by  the  Bishops,  even 
those  within  peculiar  jurisdiction.0  Their  special  mission,  be- 
sides preaching  and  confirmation  and  the  suppression  of  heathen 
ceremonies,  was  to  make  inquisition  into  all  incests,  parricides, 
fratricides,  adulteries,  heresies,  and  all  other  offences  against 
God.  The  Bishop  on  this  visitation  was  received  at  the  expense 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  (he  was  forbidden  to  oppress  the 
people  by  exacting  more  than  was  warranted  by  custom).0  The 
monasteries  were  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  clergy 
made  certain  fixed  payments,  either  in  kind  or  money,  as  vassals 


s  *  Statutum  est  a  domino  rege  et  sancto 
synodo,  ut  episcopi  justitias  faciant  in  suas 
panochias.  Si  non  obedicrit  aliqua  persona 
episcopo  suo  de  abbatibus,  presbyteris  .  .  . 
ntonachis  ct  ceteris  clericis,  veniant  ad  me- 
tropolitanum  suum,  et  ille  dijudicet  causam 
cum  sufl'ragancis  suis  ...  tit  si  aliquid  est 
quod  epiacopus  metropolitan  us  non  possit 
corrigere  vel  jiacificare,  tunc  tandem  veniant 
accuaatores  cum  accusatu,  cum  Uteris  me- 
tropolitani,  ut  sciamus  veritatem  rei." — 
Capital.  Frankfurt.  705. 

■  Lehuerou,  p.  493. 

1  Haluzius,  Formula  38. 

h  Eginhard,  c.  xxxiii.    The  omission  of 


Narbonne  and  one  or  two  others  perplexes 
ecclesiastical  antiquarians.  To  these  21 
archbishoprics  of  his  realm  Charlemagne  in 
his  last  will  bequeathed  n  certain  legacy, 
two-thirds  of  his  personal  property. 

m  Kllendorf  (Die  Karolinger)  asserts  that 
the  capitularies  nowhere  recognise  appeals 
to  the  Pope.  Thfl  metropolitans  and  metro- 
politan synods  were  the  courts  of  last  resort, 
except,  it  should  seem,  the  emperors'. 

-  "  Similiter  nostras  in  beneficio  datas, 
quam  et  aliomm  ubi  reliquiae  pneesse 
videntur.'*— Capitular.  A.D.  813. 

•  Capitular.  A.D.  769  and  813. 
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to  their  superiors  of  the  hierarchy  ;p  the  Bishops,  notwithstand- 
ing tin 1  prohibition  of  the  canons,  persisted  in  demanding  fees 
for  the  ordination  of  clerks.  Both  these  are,  as  it  were,  tokens 
of  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  strikingly  resembling  the  commuted 
services  and  the  payments  for  investiture. 

The  clergy  were  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Bishop ; 
they  could  be  deposed,  expelled  from  communion,  even  punished 
by  stripes.  No  priest  could  officiate  in  a  diocese,  or  leave  the 
diocese,  without  permission  of  the  Bishop.** 

The  primitive  form  of  the  election  of  the  Bishop  remained, 
but  only  the  form;  the  popular  election  had,  in  all  Ki«uonof 
highep  offices,  faded  into  a  shadow.   That  of  the  clergy  bi6hop'- 
retained  for  a  long  time  more  substantive  reality.    It  was  this 
growing  feudality  of  the  Church,  which,  if  it  gave  not  to  the  . 
sovereign  the  absolute  right  of  nomination,  invested  him  with  a 
co-ordinate  power,  and  made  it  his  interest  if  not  liis  royal  duty 
to  assert  that  power.    The  Metropolitan,  the  Bishop,  the  Abbot, 
had  now  a  double  character ;  he  was  a  supreme  functionary  in 
the  Church,  a  beneficiary  in  the  realm.    The  Sovereign  would 
not  and  could  not  abandon  to  popular  or  to  ecclesiastical  election 
the  nomination  to  these  important  fiefs ;  Charlemagne  held 
them  in  his  own  hands,  and  disused  of  them  according  to  his 
absolute  will. 

Charlemagne  himself  usually  promoted  men  worthy  of  eccle- 
siastical dignity ;  but  his  successors,  like  the  older  Merovingian 
kings,  were  not  superior  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  favour,  force, 
passion,  or  interest ;  they  were  constantly  environed  by  greedy 
and  rapacious  candidates  for  Church  preferments;  helmeted 
warriors  on  a  sudden  became  mitred  prelates,  needy  adventurers 
wealthy  abbots.  Still  was  the  Church  degraded,  enslaved,  dis- 
qualified for  her  own  office,  by  her  power  and  wealth.  The 
successors  of  Boniface,  and  his  missionary  clergy  on  the  shores 
of  the  lihine,  became  gradually,  as  they  grew  rich  and  secure, 
like  the  Merovingian  hierarchy  who  had  offended  the  austere 
virtue  of  Boniface.  The  pious  and  deaUi-defying  men  whom 
Charlemagne  planted  in  his  new  bishoprics  and  abbeys  in  the 

p  M  Ut  anura  modium  fruroenti,  et  imam  i  omnibus  duos  solidos  in  denarii*." — Karol. 
modium  ordei,  atque  unum  modium  vini  '  ii.  Syn.  npud  Tolosam,  a.d.  844. 
....  episcopi  a  presbyteris  acciptant,  et  i      '  Capitular,  vi.  lt>3.     "  Clerici,  quos 
friftchingam  (a  lamb)  sex  valentem  denarios.  i  incrcpatio    non    emondaverit,  verberibiui 
Et  si  hasc  non  accipiant,  si  volunt,  pro  his  |  cocrceantur."— vii.  302. 
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heart  of  Germany,  with  the  opulence  assumed  the  splendour, 
princely  pride,  secular  habits,  of  their  rival  nobles.  Even  his 
son  witnessed  and  suffered  by  the  rapid,  inevitable,  melancholy 
change. 

The  parochial  clergy  were  still  appointed  by  the  election  of 
i«»rochi*i  the  clergy  of  the  district,  with  the  assent  of  the  people ; 
clergy.  ^e  Bishop  nominated  only  in  case  a  fit  person  was  not 
found  by  those  with  whom  lay  the  ordinary  election/  Nor  could 
he  be  removed  unless  legally  convicted  of  some  offence.  Yet 
even  in  France  there  was  probably  not  as  yet  a  regular,  and  by 
no  means  an  universal  division  of  parishes ;  certainly  not  in  the 
newly-conquered  dominions.  They  were  either  chapels  endowed, 
and  appointed  to  by  some  wealthy  prince  or  noble  (the  chaplain 
dwelt  within  the  castle-walls,  and  officiated  to  the  immediate 
retainers  or  surrounding  vassals) :  or  the  churches  were  served 
from  some  cathedral  or  conventual  establishment,  where  the 
clergy  either  lived  together  according  to  canonical  rule,  or  were 
members  of  the  conventual  body.  The  Bishop  alone  had  in 
general  the  title  to  the  distribution  of  the  tithes,  one-tlurd, 
urually,  to  liimself  and  his  clergy  (of  his  clergy's  necessities  and 
his  own  he  was  the  sole,  not  always  impartial  or  liberal  judge) ; 
one  to  the  Fabric,  the  whole  buildings  of  the  See ;  one  to  the 
Poor.  Each,  however,  in  liis  narrower  sphere,  and  according  to 
his  personal  influence,  the  devotion  or  respect  of  his  people,  had 
his  sources  of  wealth ;  the  gifts  and  oblations,  the  fees,  which 
were  often  prohibited  but  always  prohibited  in  vain.  The  free 
gratuity  became  an  usage,  usage  custom,  custom  right  Where 
spiritual  life  and  death  depended  on  priestly  ministration,  that 
which  love  and  reverence  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  lure 
forth  would  be  wrung  from  fear.  Where  the  holy  image  might 
be  veiled,  the  relique  withdrawn  from  worship,  the  miracle  unper- 
formed, to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  ritual  services,  the  priest 
might  exact  the  oblation.  Whether  from  the  higher  or  lower, 
the  purer  or  more  sordid  motive,  neither  the  land  nor  the  tithes 
of  the  Church  were  the  measure  of  the  popular  tribute.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  alms  of  the  clergy 'themselves  out  of  their 


*  "  Et  primum  quidem  ipsius  loci  prcs- 
byteri,  vel  caeteri  clerici,  idoncum  sibi 
rectorem  eligant ;  delude  populi  qui  ad 
CJundem  plebeni  aspic-it,  scquatur  asaeusus. 
hi  autetn  in  ipsi  plebe  talis  inveniri  nou 


poterit,  qui  illud  opus  compctrnter  pcragcre 
possit,  tunc  cpiscopus  dc  suis  qucm  idoncum 
judicarcrit,  inibi  constituat. " — Hludowici, 
ii.  Imp.  Convent.  Ticin.  a.d.  855. 
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own  revenues,  those  bestowed  at  their  instance  by  the  wealthy, 
by  the  princely  or  the  vulgar  robber  as  an  atonement  or  com- 
mutation for  his  sins,  the  bequests  made  on  the  death-bed  of  the 
most  wicked  as  well  as  the  most  holy,  re-distributed  a  vast 
amount  of  that  fund  of  riches — if  not  wisely,  at  least  without 
stint,  without  cessation. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  by  the  deference  which  Charlemagne  paid  to 
the  clergy,  by  his  own  somewhat  ostentatious  religion,  by  his 
munificent  grants  and  donations,  above  all  by  liis  elevation  of 
their  character  through  his  wise  legislation,  however  imperfect 
or  unenduring  the  success  of  his  laws,  Charlemagne  raised  the 
hierarchical  power  far  more  than  he  depressed  it  by  submitting 
it  to  his  equal  autocracy.  There  was  no  humiliation  in  being, 
with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  subject  to  Charlemagne. 
Even  if  the  Church  did  feel  some  temporary  obscuration  of  her 
authority,  some  slight  limitation  of  her  independence,  conscious 
of  her  own  strength,  she  might  be  her  own  silent  prophet  of  her 
future  emancipation  and  more  than  emancipation. 

The  Council  of  Frankfort  displays  most  fully  the  power  as- 
sumed by  Charlemagne  over  the  hierarchy  as  well  as  con^n  of 
the  lay  nobility  of  the  realm,  the  mingled  character,  Frankfort- 
the  all-embracing  comprehensiveness  of  his  legislation.  The 
assembly  at  Frankfort  was  at  once  a  Diet  or  Parliament  of  the 
Realm  and  an  ecclesiastical  Council.  It  took  cognizance  alter- 
nately of  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  and  of  matters  as  clearly 
secular.  Charlemagne  was  present  and  presided  in  the  Council 
of  Frankfort.'  The  canons  as  well  as  the  other  statutes  were 
issued  chiefly  in  his  name.  The  Council  was  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  bishops  from  every  part  of  the  Western  Empire, 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  some  (of  whom  aj>.  »m. 
Alcuin  was  the  most  distinguished,  though  Alcuin  was  now  chiefly 
resident  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne)  from  Britain.  Two  bishops, 
named  Theophylact  and  Stephen,  appeared  as  legates  from  Pope 
Hadrian.  The  powerful  Hadrian  was  still  on  the  throne,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  pontificate,  when  Charlemagne  summoned  and 
presided  over  this  Diet-Council. 

The  first  object  of  this  Council  was  the  suppression  of  a  new 


"  "  l'necipi»*iitc  et  precsidente  piissimo  et 
gloriosissimo  domino  nostra  Carol o  rege." 
—Synod,  ad  Episc  Gall,  ct  German.  Labbe, 


1032.  Charles  himself  writes:  44  Corigre- 
gationi  sacerdotum  auditor  et  arbiter  ad- 
'     Magn.  Epist.  ad  Episc.  llisp. 
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heresy,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  authors,  certain  Spanish 
bishops.  Nestorianism,  which  had  been  a  purely  Oriental  heresy, 
now  appeared  in  a  new  form  in  the  West.    Two  Spanish  pre- 
lates, Elipand,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel 
(whether  to  conciliate  their  Mohammedan  masters,1  or  trained 
to  more  than  usual  subtlety  by  communication  with  Arabian 
writers),11  had  framed  a  new  scheme,  according  to  which,  while 
they  firmly  maintained  the  co-equality  of  the  Son  as  to  his 
divine  nature,  they  asserted  that,  as  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was 
but  the  adopted  Son  of  the  Father.  Hence  the  name  of  the  new 
sect,  the  Adoptians.    It  was  singular  that,  while  the  Greeks 
exhausted  the  schools  of  rhetoric  for  distinctive  terms  applicable 
to  the  Godhead,  the  Western  form  of  the  heresy  chose  its 
phraseology  from  the  Roman  law.    This  strange  theory  had 
been  embraced  by  a  great  number  of  proselytes.*    Felix  of 
Urgel,  a  subject  of  Charlemagne,  had  already  been  summoned 
a  d.  753.    before  a  synod  at  Itatisbon,  at  which  presided  Charles 
himself.    Felix  recanted  his  heresy,  and  swore  never  to  teach  it 
more.    He  was  sent  to  Rome,  imprisoned  by  order  of  Poj>e  Ha- 
drian, and  condemned  to  sign  and  twice  most  solemnly  to  swear 
to  his  abandonment  of  his  opinions.    He  resumed  his  bishopric, 
and  returned  to  his  errors ;  he  was  again  prosecuted,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  Saracens. 

The  doctrines  of  Elipand  and  Felix  were  condemned  as  wicked 
and  impious  with  the  utmost  unanimity.  Already  Pope  Hadrian, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  had  condemned 
these  opinions ;  but  the  Emperor,  not  content  with  communi- 
cating the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  of 
Italy,  of  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  with  certain  wise  and  holy 
doctors  whom  he  had  summoned  from  Britain,  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  address  tho  condemned  bishops  in  his  own  name.  He 
enters  into  the  theology  of  the  question ;  and  it  must  be  said 


1  Charlemagne  expresses  his  sympathy 
with  the  oppression  of  Elipand  under  the 
Gentiles :  "  Vestrnra  quam  patimini  inter 
gentes  lacrymabili  gemitu  condolcamus 
oppressionem."  But  his  language  almost 
implies  that  he  considers  them  as  subjects 
of  his  Empire,  as  well  as  subjects  of  the 
Church.  Urgel,  near  the  Pyrenees,  was  in 
the  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 

u  According  to  Alcuin,  the  scheme  had 


originated  in  certain  writers  at  Cordova, — 
Alcuin,  Epist.  v.  11,  5. 

*  S.  Leidrad  is  said  to  have  converted 
20,000  bishops,  priests,  monks,  laymen, 
men  and  women. — Paullin.  Epist.  ad  Episc. 
Arno.  edited  by  Mabillon.  Compare  Walch, 
p.  743.  Leo  111.  Epist. ;  Alcuin,  v.  11,7; 
other  authorities  in  Walch,  ix.  p.  752. 
Walch  wrute  a  history  of  the  Adoptionists. 
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that  both  the  divinity  aud  the  mild  and  even  affectionate  tone 
of  the  royal  letter  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Pope  Hadrian 
and  of  the  Italian  bishops.? 

But  the  more  important  act  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  was 
the  rejection  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea,  or,  as  it  was  inac- 
curately called,  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  To  this  Council 
the  East  had  given  its  assent  It  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Hadrian,  it  spoke  the  opinions  of  successive  pontiffs,  it  might  be 
considered  as  the  established  law  of  Cliristendom.  This  law 
Charlemagne  and  his  assembly  of  feudal  prelates  scrupled  not  to 
annul  and  abrogate.  Image-worship  in  the  East  had  gained  the 
victory,  and  was  endeared  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks  as  distin- 
guishing them  more  decidedly  from  the  iconoclastic  Mohamme- 
dans (the  Image-worshippers  branded  Iconoclasm  as  Mohamme- 
danism). It  had  a  strong  hold  on  all  the  population  of  Southern 
Europe,  as  the  land  of  the  yet  unextinguished  arts,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  new  polytheistic  Christianity,  but  it  was  far  less 
congenial  to  the  Teutonic  mind.  The  Franks  were  at  war  with 
the  Saxon  idolaters ;  and  though  there  was  no  great  similitude 
between  the  rude  and  shapeless  deities  of  the  Teutonic  forests 
and  the  carved  or  painted  saints  and  angels  of  the  existing 
Cliristian  worship,  yet,  though  with  the  passion  of  most  savage 
nations  for  ornament  and  splendour  the  Franks  delighted  in  the 
brilliant  decorations  of  their  churches  (Charlemagne  laid  Italy 
under  contribution  to  adorn  his  palace) ;  still  their  more  pro- 
found spirituality  of  conception,  their  inclination  to  the  vague, 
the  mystic,  the  indefinite,  or  their  unhabituated  deadness  to  the 
influence  of  art,  made  them  revolt  from  that  ardent  devotion  to 
images  which  prevailed  tliroughout  the  South.  Such  at  least 
was  the  disposition  of  Charlemagne  himself,  and  the  author  of 
the  Carolinian  Books. 

Constantine  Copronymus,  the  Iconoclast,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Pepin  the  Frank.    Pepin  held  an.  m. 
a  council  on  image- worsliip  at  Gentilly,  at  which  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Copronymus  appeared,  it  is  not  known  for  what  osten- 


*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Italian  I  and  from  its  steps  addressed  the  meeting  in 
bishops,  a  letter  arrived  from  Klipand  of  a  long  speech,  refuting  all  the  doctrines  of 
Toledo  while  Charlemagne  was  seated  in  Klipnnd.  When  he  had  ended,  he  inquired, 
his  palace  in  the  mid*t"  of  his  clergy.  It  I  "  What  think  ye  of  this  ?"—  Epist  Kpiscop. 
was  read  aloud.  At  its  close  the  imperial  [  Ital.  apud  Labbe,  p.  1022. 
theologian  immediately  rose  from  his  throne,  | 
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sible  purpose,  perhaps  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial  union  between 
the  courts,  but  no  doubt  with  the  view  to  detach  Pepin  from  the 
support  of  the  Italian  rebels  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  Of  these 
the  real  head  was  the  Pope,  whose  refusal  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor,  and  alliance  with  the  Franks,  were  defended  on  the 
plea  that  the  Emperor  was  an  iconoclast  and  a  heretic.  Pepin 
probably  took  no  great  pains  to  understand  the  rehgious  ques- 
tion ;  in  that  he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of 
the  Pope  ;  nor  were  the  offers  of  Coustantine  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing to  incline  him  to  break  up  his  Italian  policy.  Image-wor- 
ship remained  an  undecided  question  with  the  Franks. 

But  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort  proclaimed 
their  deliberate  judgement  on  a  question  already,  it  might  seem, 
decided  by  a  Council  which  aspired  to  be  thought  (Ecumenic, 
and  by  the  notorious  sanction  of  more  than  one  Pope.  The 
(•anon  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  overstates  the  decrees  of 
Nicea.  It  arraigns  that  synod  as  commanding,  under  the  pain 
of  anathema,  the  same  service  anil  adoration  to  be  paid  to  the 
images  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity.  Tliis  adoration  they  reject  with 
contempt,  and*  condemn  with  one  voice.  But  the  brief  decree 
of  Frankfort  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  deliberate 
and  declared  opiirions  of  Charlemagne,  as  contained  in  the  famous 
Carolinian  Books.  These  books  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  Charlemagne  himself  boldly  descends  into  the  arena  of 
controversy.  The  real  authorship  of  these  books  can  never  be 
known ;  it  is  difficult  not  to  attribute  them  to  Alcuin,  the  only 
known  writer  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the 
Emperor,  may  have  called  more  than  one  counsellor  to  liis  assist- 
ance in  this  deliberate  examination  of  an  important  question, 
but  to  Christendom  the  books  spoke  in  the  name  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  Charlemagne  treads  his  middle 

* 

path  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  rejects,  with  uncompro- 
mising disdain,  all  worslup  of  images  ;  he  will  not  tamper,  per- 
haps he  feels  or  writes  as  if  he  felt  the  danger  of  tampering,  in 
the  less  pliant  Latin,  with  those  subtile  distinctions  of  meaning 
which  the  Western  Church  was  obbged  to  borrow,  and  without 
clear  understanding,  from  the  finer  and  more  copious  Greek. 
He  rejects  alike  adoration,  worship,  reverence,  veneration.1  He 

*  Lib.  ii.  21,  23;  iii.  18;  ii.  27;  ii.  30. 
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will  not  admit  the  kneeling  before  them  ;  the  burning  of  lights 
or  the  offering  of  incense  or  the  kissing  of  a  lifeless  image, 
though  it  represent  the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  Images  are  not  even 
to  be  reverenced,  as  thesaints,  as  livingmen,  as  reliques,  as  the 
Bible,  as  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  the  Cross,  as  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  itself.b  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Charlemagne  is  no  Iconoclast :  he  admits  images  and  pictures 
into  churches  as  ornaments,  and,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  as  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  pious  men 
and  of  pious  deeds.0  The  representatives  of  the  Pope  ventured 
no  remonstrance  either  against  the  accuracy  or  the  conclusion  of 
the  Council.  The  Carolinian  Books  were  sent  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome.  Hadrian  still  ruled :  he  was  too  prudent  not  to  dis- 
semble the  indignation  wliich  he  must  have  felt  at  this  usurpa- 
tion of  spiritual  authority  by  the  temporal  power,  at  least  by 
this  assertion  of  independence  in  a  Transalpine  Council,  a  Council 
chiefly  of  barbarian  prelates ;  or  to  betray  his  wounded  pride  at 
tliis  quiet  contempt  of  his  theological  arguments,  which  could 
hardly  be  unknown  as  forming  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Nicene  Council,  yet  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Imperial  con- 
troversialist There  is  no  peremptory  declaration  of  J^»JJ-dled 
his  own  infallibility,  no  anathema  against  the  contu-  Dm.  *  79«. 
macious  prelates,  no  protest  against  the  Imperial  interference. 
A  feeble  answer,  still  extant,  testifies  at  once  the  authenticity  of 
the  Carolinian  Books,  the  embarrassment  of  the  Pope  within  the 
grasp  of  a  more  powerful  reasoner  and  more  learned  theologian, 
his  awe  of  a  superior  power.  Nor  did  this  controversy  lead  to 
any  breach  of  outward  amity,  or  seem  to  deaden  the  inward 
feelings  of  mutual  respect.  Hadrian  writes  this,  his  last  letter, 
with  profound  deference.  Charlemagne  shed  tears  at  the  death 
of  the  Pontiff;  and,  as  lias  been  said,  showed  the.  strongest  re- 
spect for  his  memory. 

These  theological  questions  settled  before  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  a  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited,  as  though  to  make 


•  M  Quod  ante  imagines  luininaria  con- 
cinnentur,  ct  thymiaimta  ado  lean  tur." — 
iv.  3  •  iv.  23. 

k  £ib.  'ii.  21,  24;  Hi.  25;  ii.  30,  27; 
i.  28,  29 ;  iii.  27  ;  ir.  3,  12.  Walch,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  57,  59. 

°  See  the  very  curious  description  of 


Charlemagne's  own  splendid  palace  at  In- 
gelheim. — Krmondus  Nigellus,  iv.  The 
whole  Scripture  history  was  painted  on  the 
walls.  There  were  sculptures  representing 
all  the  great  event*  in  profane  history. 
**  Regia  naroque  domus  late  persculpUl 
nitescit." 
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an  ostentations  display  of  the  power  and  dubious  clemency  of 
Charlemagne.  Tassilo,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  cousin  to  the 
Emperor,  who  had  been  subdued,  deposed,  despoiled  of  his  terri- 
tory, was  introduced,  humbly  to  acknowledge  liis  offences  against 
the  Frankish  sovereign,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  to  throw 
himself  and  all  his  family  on  the  mercy  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Emperor  condescended  to  be  merciful,  but  he  kept  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  unfortunate  Tassilo  and  all  liis  family  ended 
their  da\rs  in  a  monasterv.  The  Council  added  to  its  canons, 
condemnatory  of  the  Spanish  heresy  and  of  image-worship,  a 
third,  ratifying  this  degradation,  spoliation,  and  life-long  impri- 
sonment of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Of  the  two  following  canons,  one  regulated  the  sale  of  corn, 
and  fixed  a  price  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  it.  The 
other  related  to  the  circulation  of  the  coin,  and  enacted  that 
whoever  should  refuse  the  royal  money,  when  of  real  silver  and 
of  full  weight,  if  a  free  man,  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  sliilliugs 
to  the  Crown ;  if  a  slave,  forfeit  what  he  offered  for  sale,  and  be 
publicly  flogged  on  his  naked  person. 

The  ninth  canon  decreed  that  Peter,  a  Bishop,  should  appear, 
with  the  two  or  three  bishops  who  had  assisted  at  liis  conse- 
cration, or  at  least  his  Archbishop,  as  Ins  compurgators,  and 
should  swear  before  God  and  the  angels  that  he  had  not  taken 
counsel  concerning  the  death  of  the  King,  or  against  his  king- 
dom, or  been  Lniiltv  of  anv  act  of  dislovaltv.d  But  as  the  Bishop 
could  not  bring  his  compurgators  into  court,  he  projx>sed  that 
his  man  should  undergo  the  ordeal,  the  judgement  of  God; 
that  himself  should  swear,  without  touching  either  the  holy  re- 
liques  or  the  Gospel,  to  his  own  innocence ;  and  that  God  would 
deal  with  his  man  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his 
oath.  What  the  ordeal  was  does  not  appear,  but  tlie  man  passed 
through  it  unhurt ;  and  the  Bishop,  by  the  clemency  of  the 
King,  was  restored  to  his  honours. 

Other  canons,  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  character,  were 
passed:— I.  To  enforce  discipline  in  monasteries."  n.  On  the 
residence  of  the  clergy.  III.  On  Ordinations,  which  were  fixed 
for  presbyters  to  the  age  of  thirty.    Virgins  were  not  to  take  the 


d  This  conspiracy  is  alluded  to  in  Egin- 
haxd,  sub  mm.  792.  8m  the  note  of  Sir- 
tnond  iu  Labbe,  p.  10G0. 


•  No  abbot  was  to  blind  or  mutilate  one 
of  his  monks  for  nny  crime  whatever. 
"  Nisi  regulari  discipliuac  subjaccant." 
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vows  before  twenty-two.  No  one  was  to  receive  the  slave  of 
another ;  no  bishop  to  ordain  a  slave  without  permission  of  his 
master,  iv.  The  payment  of  tithe,  v.  For  the  maintenance 
of  churches  by  those  who  held  the  benefices.'  VL  Against  the 
worship  of  new  saints  without  authority.  TO.  For  the  destruction 
of  trees  and  groves  sacred  to  pagan  deities,  vm.  Against  the 
belief  that  God  can  be  adored  only  in  three  languages ;  "  there 
is  no  tongue  in  which  prayer  may  not  be  offered."  The  Teutonic 
spirit  is  here  again  manifesting  itself.  The  last  statute  of  the 
Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor,  admitted  the  Briton 
Alcuin,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  erudition,  to  all  the 
honours,  and  to  be  named  in  the  prayers  of  the  Council.* 

Such  was  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  the  first  example  of  that 
Teutonic  independence  in  which  the  clergy  appear  as  feudal 
beneficiaries  around  the  throne  of  their  temporal  liege  lord,  with 
but  remote  acknowledgment  of  their  spiritual  sovereign,  passing 
acts  not  merely  without  his  direct  assent,  but  in  contravention 
of  his  declared  opinions.  Charlemagne,  not  yet  Emperor,  is 
manifestly  lord  over  the  whole  mind  of  the  West  Except  that 
he  condescends  to  take  counsel  with  the  prelates  instead  of  the 
military  nobles,  ho  asserts  the  same  unlimited  authority  over 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.  He  is  too  powerful  for  the  Pope 
not  to  be  lus  humble  and  loyal  subject  The  Pope  might  take 
refuge  in  the  thought  that  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  was  but  a 
local  synod,  and  aspired  not  to  the  digiuty  of  an  (Ecumenic 
Council ;  and  to  local  or  national  synods  much  power  had 
always  been  allowed  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  their  Churches, 
provided  they  issued  no  canons  which  infringed  on  the  Catholic 
doctrines  :  yet  these  were  statutes  for  the  whole  realm  of  Charle- 
magne, almost  commensurate  with  the  Western  Patriarchate  the 
actual  spiritual  dominion  of  the  lloman  Pontiff,  with  Latin 
Cliristendom.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  is  advancing  far  beyond  the  ancient  l>oundarie8  of  its 
jiower ;  it  is  imperceptibly,  almost  unconsciously,  trenching  on 
temporal  ground  The  Frankfort  assembly  is  a  diet  as  well  as  a 
synod.  The  prelates  appear  as  the  King's  counsellors,  not  only 
in  religious  matters,  or  on  matters  on  the  doubtful  borders 


1  If  any  one  was  found  "by  true  men  " 
to  have  purloined  timber,  stone,  or  tiles, 
from  the  churches,  for  hi*  own  house,  he 


was  compelled  to  restore  them.— xxvi. 
8  Canon  Hi. 
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between  religion  and  policy,  but  likewise  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire — affairs  belonging  to  the  internal  government  of  the 
State. 

And  though  Charlemagne,  as  liege  lord  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
as  conqueror  of  kingdoms  beyond  the  Teutonic  borders,  as 
sovereign  of  almost  the  whole  Transalpine  West,  and  afterwards 
as  Emperor,  stood  so  absolutely  alone  above  all  other  powers ; 
though  the  Pope  must  be  content  to  lurk  among  his  vassals ; 
yet  doubtless,  by  liis  confederacy  with  the  Pope,  Charlemagne 
fixed,  even  on  more  solid  foundations,  the  papal  power.  The 
Pope  as  well  as  the  hierarchy  was  manifestly  aggrandised  by 
his  policy.  The  Frankish  alliance,  the  dissolution  of  the  de- 
grading connexion  with  the  East,  the  magnificent  donation,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  Pope's  hand,  the 
visits  to  Rome,  whether  to  protect  the  Pope  from  his  unruly 
subjects  or  for  devotion ;  everything  tended  to  throw  a  deepen- 
ing mysterious  majesty  around  the  Pope,  the  more  imposing 
according  to  the  greater  distance  from  which  it  was  contem- 
plated, the  more  sublime  from  its  indefinite  and  boundless 
pretensions.  The  Papacy  had  yet  indeed  to  encounter  many 
fierce  contentions  from  without,  and  still  more  dangerous  foes 
around,  before  it  soared  to  the  plenitude  of  its  |x>wer  and 
influence  in  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Innocent  III.  It 
was  to  sink  to  its  lowest  point  of  degradation  in  the  tenth 
century,  before  it  emerged  again  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
world  with  the  Empire,  with  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  to 
commit  the  spiritual  and  Temporal  powers  in  a  long  and  obstinate 
strife,  in  which  for  a  time  it  was  to  gain  the  victory. 

The  brief  epoch  of  renascent  letters,  arts,  education,  dining 
Aru  nnd  let-  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  as  premature,  as  insu- 

tcra  under  .  _        _       ,  n  • 

cbaricmagtic.  lated,  as  transitory,  as  the  unity  of  his  Empire.  Alcuin, 
whom  one  great  writerh  calls  the  intellectual  prime  minister  of 
Charlemagne,  with  all  Ins  fame,  his  well-merited  fame,  and 
those  whom  another  great  writer '  calls  the  Paladins  of  Ins  lite- 
rary court,  Clement,  Angilbert,k  all  but  Eginhard,  were  no  more 
than  the  conservators  and  propagators  of  the  old  traditionary 
learning,  the  Augustinian  theology,  the  Boetluan  science,  the 


h  M.  Guizot.  1  Mr.  Hallam.      I  much  higher  cast  of  mind,  was  bred  under 

k  Agnbard,  Archbishop  of  Lyous,  of  a  |  Charlemagne. 
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grammar,  the  dry  logic  and  meagre  rhetoric,  the  Church  music, 
the  astronomy,  mostly  confined  to  the  calculation  of  Easter,  of 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium.  The  Life  of  Charlemagne  by 
Eginhard  is  unquestionably  the  best  historic  work  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Latin  language  for  centuries ;  but  Eginhard, 
during  his  later  years,  in  his  monastery  in  the  Odenwald, 
stooped  to  be  a  writer  of  legend. m  Perhaps  the  Carolinian 
books  are  the  most  remarkable  writings  of  the  time.  It  might 
seem  as  if  Latin  literature,  as  it  had  almost  expired  in  its  origi- 
nality among  the  great  lawyers,  so  it  revived  in  jurisprudence. 
Even  the  schools  which  Charlemagne  established,  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  found,  on  a  wide  and  general  scale,0  had  hardly  a 
famous  teacher,  and  must  await  some  time  before  they  could 
have  their  Erigena,  still  later  their  Anselm,  their  Abelard,  with 
his  antagonists  and  followers.  What  that  Teutonic  poetry  was 
which  Charlemagne  cherished  with  German  reverence,  it  is  vain 
to  inquire :  whether  tribal  Frankish  songs,  or  the  groundwork 
of  those  national  poems  which,  having  passed  through  the  Latin 
verse  of  the  monks,0  came  forth  at  length  as  the  Nibelungen 
and  the  Heldenbuch. 


"  The  History  of  the  Translation  of  the  I 
reliquesofS.  Marcellinusand  S.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr,* and  their  miracles,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  work*  of  this  extraordinary 
age,  written,  as  it  was,  by  a  statesman  and 
counsellor  of  two  emperors.  Two  clerks, 
servant*  of  Abbot  Eginhard  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Mefdard  in  Soissons,  are  sent  to  Home 
to  steal  reliques.  They  make  a  burglarious 
entry  by  night  into  a  tomb  (such  sacrilege 
was  a  capital  crime),  carry  off  the  two 
saints,  with  difficulty  convey  the  holy 
plunder  out  of  Home  and  through  Italy 
(some  of  the  party  pilfering  a  limb  or  two 
on  the  way).    Eginhard  is  not  merely  the 


I  shameless  receiver  of  these  stolen  treasures ; 
there  is  no  bound  to  bis  pious  and  public 
exultation.  The  saint*  are  fully  consentient, 
rejoice  in  their  subduction  from  their  in- 
glorious repose;  their  restless  activity  re- 
veals itself  in  perpetual  visions,  till  they  are 
settled  to  their  mind  in  their  chosen  shrines. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  miracles  fol- 
low ;  wrought  in  all  quarters,  even  in  the 
imperial  palace.  It  might  almost  seem  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  a  blind,  lame, 
paralytic,  or  damoniac  person  left  in  the 
land. 

■  See  the  schools  in  Hallam,  ii.  p.  478. 
°  See  the  poem  De  Expeditione  Attihe. 


•  An  exorcist  martyred  at  Rome.  The  martyrdom  is  related  in  a  anions  trochaic  poem,  not  with- 
out spirit  and  vigour,  ascribed  also  to  Eginbard.— Kginbardi  Opera,  by  M.  Ttulct.  Soc.  Hist  de  France. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

L0UI8  THE  PIOUS. 

TnE  unity  of  the  Empire,  so  favourable  to  the  unity  of  Clirist- 
jan.  48,  a.d.  endom,  ceased  not  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  it 
8U'  lasted  during  some  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

But  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  it  depended  not  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign,  remained  undissevered.  In  the  con- 
tests among  Charlemagne's  descendants  the  Pope  mingles  with 
his  full  unbroken  authority  ;  while  the  strife  among  the  military 
feudatories  of  the  Empire  only  weakens,  or  exposes  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power.  The  influence  of  the  great  Transalpine 
prelates,  so  often  on  different  sides  in  the  strife,  aggrandises 
that  of  the  Pojm?,  whom  each  party  was  eager,  at  any  sacrifice, 
to  obtain  as  an  ally.  Already  the  Papal  Legates,  before  the 
pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.,  l>egin  to  appear,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  arrogance  which  implies  conscious  power.  The 
awful  menace  of  excommunication  is  employ ed  to  restrain  sove- 
reign princes.  The  Emperor  for  a  time  still  holds  his  supre- 
macy. Rome  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  imperial  city.  The 
Pope  is  not  considered  duly  elected  without  the  Emperor's 
approbation  ;  the  successor  of  Leo  III.  tlirows  the  blame  of  his 
hasty  consecration  on  the  clergy  and  people.  But,  first  the 
separation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  from  the  Empire,  and  after- 
wards the  feebleness,  or  the  distance,  or  the  pre-occupation  of 
the  Emperor,  allows  this  usage  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

Yet,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  indeed  much  later, 
in  the  highest  days  of  the  Papacy,  the  limited  and  contested 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  strongly  contrasts  with  his  boundless 
pretensions  and  vast  authority  in  remoter  regions.  The  Pope 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  appear  distinct  persons.  Already 
that  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people*,  which  afterwards,  either 
in  obedience  to,  or  in  fierce  strife  with,  the  lawless  ]>etty 
sovereigns  of  Romagna,  degraded  the  Papacy  to  its  lowest 
state,  had  broken  out,  and  was  constantly  breaking  out,  unless 
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repressed  by  some  strong  friendly  arm,  or  overawed  by  a  pontiff 
of  extraordinary  vigour  or  sanctity.  The  life  of  the  Pope,  in 
these  tumults,  was  not  secure.  While  mighty  monarchs  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  Europe  were  trembling  at  his  word,  lie  was 
lumself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  rabble.  The  Romans  still 
aspired  to  maintain  their  nationality.  It  was  rare  at  that  time 
for  any  one  but  a  bom  Roman  to  attain  the  Papacy  ;a  and  no 
doubt  at  each  promotion  there  would  be  bitter  disappointment 
among  rival  prelates  and  conflicting  interests.  It  was  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Pope ;  it  arrayed  sometimes  a 
powerful  party  on  his  side,  sometimes  condensed  a  powerful 
host  against  him.  Though  the  Romans  had  been  overawed  by 
the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  Cliarlemagne,  and  had  joined, 
it  might  seem,  cordially  in  their  acclamations  at  his  assumption 
of  the  Empire,  (which  still  implied  dominion  over  Rome,)  yet 
the  Franks,  the  Transalpines,  were  foreigners  and  barbarians. 
The  Pope  was  constantly  compelled  by  Roman  turbulence  to 
recur  to  his  imperial  protector  (among  whose  titles  and  offices 
was  Defender  of  the  Church  of  Rome) ;  yet  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  while  it  flattered,  wounded  the  pride  of  the 
Romans :  if  it  gratified  one  faction,  embittered  the  hatred  of 
the  others. 

Leo  III.  must  have  been  among  the  most  munificent  and 
splendid  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Charlemagne  had  made 
sumptuous  and  imperial  offerings  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter. 
His  donation  seems  to  have  endowed  the  Pope  with  enormous 
wealth.  Long  pages  in  Leo's  Life  are  filled  with  his  gifts  to 
every  church  in  Rome  —  to  many  in  the  Papal  territories. 
Buildings  were  lined  with  marble  and  mosaic:  there  were 
images  of  gold  and  silver  of  great  weight  and  costly  workman- 
ship (a  silent  but  significant  protest  against  the  Council  of 
Frankfort),  priestly  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  set  with 
precious  stones ;  censers  and  vessels  of  gold,  columns  of  silver. 
The  magnificence  of  the  Roman  churches  must  have  rivalled  or 
surpassed  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  later  republic,  and  the 
most  ostentatious  of  the  Ca?sars.b 


*  Of  nearly  fily  Popes,  from  Hadrian  to  origin  :  every  one  of  the  rest  is  describe*!  ns 

Gregory  V.  (a  German  created  by  Otho  the  "  patrii  Romanus." 

Great),  there  appears  one  Tuscan  (Martin  *  Anastasius  in  Vit.  Leo  expended  13<J0 

or  Marinus),  and  three  or  four  of  doubtful  pounds  of  gold  (pounds  weight  ?)  and  24,000 
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Leo,  like  other  prodigal  sovereigns,  may  have  exacted  the 
large  revenues,  which  he  spent  with  such  profusion,  with  hard- 
ness, which  might  be  branded  as  avarice  ;  and  hence  the  Pope, 
who  was  thus  gorgeously  adorning  the  city  and  all  his  dominions 
with  noble  buildings,  and  decorating  the  churches  with  unex- 
ampled splendour,  was  still  in  perpetual  danger  from  popular 
insurrection.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Charlemague,  Leo  was 
n^thof  hardly  safe  in  Rome.  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
cbariemmgnc.  Emperor,  the  embers  of  the  old  hostility  broke  out 
again  into  a  flame  ;  and  the  Pope  held  his  throne  only  through 
the  awe  of  the  imperial  power,  at  the  will  of  Charlemagne's 
successor,  Louis  the  Pious. 

There  was  a  manifest  conflict,  durinjr  lus  later  vcars,  in  the 
court,  in  the  councils,  in  the  mind  of  Charlemagne,  between  the 
King  of  the  Franks  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West ;  between  the 
dissociating,  independent  Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman 
principle  of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sovereign.  The 
Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent,  was  Roman  in  the  senti- 
ment of  unity.  The  great  churchmen  were  mostly  against  the 
division  of  the  Empire.  The  Empire  was  still  one  and  supreme. 
The  vigorous  impulse  given  to  the  monarclucal  authority  by  its 
founder  maintained  for  a  few  years  the  majesty  of  his  son's 
a  d.  806.  tltrone.  That  unity  had  been  tlireatened  by  the  pro- 
claimed division  of  the  realm  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne. 
The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal  distribution  seemed  doomed  to 
prevail  over  the  august  unity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What 
may  appear  more  extraordinary,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the 
inferior  appanage  :  it  carried  not  with  it  the  Empire,  which  was 
still  to  retain  a  certain  supremacy ;  that  was  reserved  for  the 
Teutonic  sovereign.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  were  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  winch  Charlemagne  still 
held  by  the  right  of  conquest  It  was  bestowed  on  Pepin ;  after 
his  death  intrusted  to  Bernhard,  Pepin's  illegitimate  but  only 
son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  two  elder  sons  of  Charle- 
magne died  without  issue ;  Louis  the  third  son  was  summoned 
April,  «i3.  from  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  solemnly  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chai>elle,  as  successor  to  the  whole  Empire. 


of  silver  on  the  churches  in  Rome.  Thirty- 
five  pages  of  this  faithful  chronicler  of  the 
wealth  and  expenditure  of  the  Roman  See 


are  devoted  to  the  details.— Compare  Ellen- 
dorf,  Die  Karolinger  und  die  Hierarchic 
ihrer  Zcit,  ii.  p.  05. 
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Louis,c — Lis  name  of  Pious  bespeaks  the  man, — thus  the  heir 
of  Charlemagne,  had  inherited  the  religion  of  his  father.  But 
in  his  gentler  and  less  resolute  character  that  religion  wrought 
with  an  abasing  and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling  influence. 
As  King  of  Aquitaine  4Louis  had  been  distinguished  for  some 
valour,  activity,  and  conduct  in  war  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain  ;d  but  far  more  for  his  munificence  to  the  churches  and 
convents  of  his  kingdom.  The  more  rigid  clergy  had  looked 
forward  with  eager  hope  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the  pious  king  ; 
the  statesmen  among  them  had  concurred  in  the  preservation  of 
the  line  of  the  Empire ;  yet  Louis  would  lumself  have  chosen  as 
his  example  his  ancestor  Carloman,  .who  retired  from  the  world 
into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  rather  than  that  of  his 
father,  the  lord  and  conqueror  of  so  many  realms.  It  required 
the  authority  of  Charlemagne,  not  unsupported  even  by  the 
most  austere  of  the  clergy,  the  admirers  of  his  piety,  to  prevent 
him  from  turning  monk.6 

Yet,  on  liis  accession,  the  religion  of  Louis  might  seem  to 
display  itself  in  its  strength  rather  than  in  its  weakness.  The 
licence  of  his  father's  court  shrank  away  from  the  sight  of  the 
holy  sovereign.  The  concubines  of  the  late  Emperor,  even  his 
daughters  and  their  paramours,  disappeared  from  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  palace.  Louis  stood  forward  the  reformer,  not 
the  slave  of  the  clergy.  To  outward  appearance,  like  Charle- 
magne, he  was  the  Pope,  or  rather  the  Caliph  of  his  realm. 
He  condescended  to  sit  in  council  with  Ins  bishops,  but  he  was 
the  ostensible  head  of  the  council ;  his  commissioners  were  still 
bearers  of  unresisted  commands  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  temporal 
princes.  Yet  the  discerning  eye  might  detect  the  coming  change. 
The  ascendancy  is  passing  from  the  Emperor  to  the  bishops.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  the  nobles  almost  disappear ;  in  each  trans- 


0  Ermoldus  gives  the  German  derivation 
of  the  name  Louis  (Hludwig)  :  "  NemjK? 
souat  Hluto  praclarum,  Wigch  quoque  Mars 
est." — Apod  Pertz,  ii.  p.  468. 

d  The  panegyrist  of  Louis,  the  poet  Er- 
mondus  Nigellus,  asserts  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  Aquitaine.  He  describes  at 
full  length  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  giving 
probably  a  much  larger  share  of  glory  than  I 
his  due  to  Louis.  For  his  general  character 
see  Thegan.  c.  xix.  Louis  understood  (J  reek ; 
■poke  Latin  as  his  vernacular  tongue.  On 


the  youth  of  Louis  see  the  excellent  work 
of  r  unck,  "  Ludwig  der  Fromme."  Sir  K. 
Palgrave  highly  colours  the  character  aud 
accomplishments  of  Louis.  Louis  the  Pious 
renounced  the  Pagan  (Teutonic?)  poetry 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  repeat  in  his 
youth.—  Thegan.  p.  19. 

e  Louis  was  a  serious  man.  When  at 
the  banquet  the  jonglers  and  mimes  made 
the  whole  board  burst  out  into  laughter, 
Louis  was  never  seen  to  smile. 
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action,  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  bishops  advance 
into  more  distinct  prominence,  the  nobles  recede  into  obscurity. 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  too,  are  now  almost  all  of  Teutonic  race. 
The  effete  and  dissolute  Roman  luerarchy  has  died  away.  Ger- 
man ambition  seizes  the  high  places  in  the  Church ;  German 
force  animates  their  counsels.  The  great  prelates,  Ebbo  of 
Kheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Theodolf  of  Orleans,  are  manifestly 
of  Teutonic  descent  Benedict  of  Aniane  is  the  assumed  name 
of  Witiza,  son  of  the  Gothic  Count  of  Magelone  ;  Benedict,  the 
most  rigorous  of  ascetics,  who  stooped  to  the  name,  but  thought 
the  rule  of  the  elder  Benedict  of  Nursia  far  below  monastic 
perfection.  The  bastard  descendants  of  Charles  Martel  appear, 
two  of  them  even  now,  not  as  kings  or  nobles,  but  as  abbots  or 
monks ;  compelled,  perhaps,  to  shroud  themselves  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  legitimate  race  by  this  disqualification  for  tem- 
poral rule,  only  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  through 
their  sacred  character/  Adalhard,  Wala,  Bernarius,  were  the 
sons  of  Bemhard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Martel.  Ada- 
lhard, Abbot  of  Corvey,  and  Bernarius,  were  already  monks: 
the  Count  Wala  was  amongst  the  most  honoured  counsellors  of 
Charlemagne.  The  nomination  of  Louis  to  the  sole  empire  had 
not  been  unopposed.  Count  Wala,  some  of  the  higher  prelates, 
Theodolf  of  Orleans,  no  doubt  Wala's  own  brothers  Adalhard 
and  Bernarius,  would  have  preferred,  and  were  known  or  sus- 
pected to  have  pressed  upon  the  Emperor  the  young  Bernhard, 
the  son,  whom  Charlemagne  had  legitimated,  or  might  have 
legitimated,  of  the  elder  Pepin,  rather  than  the  monk-King  of 
Aquitaine.  Wala  indeed  had  hastened,  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  to  pay  his  earliest  homage  at  Orleans  to  Louis. 
He  thought  it  more  safe,  however,  to  shave  his  imperilled  head, 
and  become  a  monk.  The  whole  family  was  proscribed.  Ada- 
lhard was  banished  to  the  island  of  Noirmoutiers  ;  Bernarius  to 
Lerins ;  Theodrada  and  Gundrada  the  sisters,  Gundrada,  who 
A«g.  i.  alone  had  preserved  her  chastity  in  the  licentious  court 
of  Charlemagne,  were  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  court." 


'  Funck,  p.  42.  He  observe*  further :  I  tics  make  strange  coalitions ! 
"  Die  lustigen  Gesellen  an  Kai  ls  Hof,  die  *  "  Qua:  inter  venereos  palatii  ardores  et 
Buhlen  seiner  Tochter,  dencm  Ludwig  niit  [  juvenum  venustntes,  etiam  inter  deliciarum 
seiner  Hciligkeit,  locherlich  war,  konnten  j  mulcentia,  et  inter  omnis  libidinis  blandi- 
naturlich  den  BtbcUcser  und  Psalmsinger  i  menta,  sola  meruit  (ut  credimus)  reportare 
nicht  an  die  Stclle  Kails  wunschen."    Putt-    pudicitia?  pakaam." — Vit.  Adalh.  apud  Pertz, 
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A  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  among  the  earliest  acts  of 
Louis  the  Pious.  From  this  council  commissioners  were  de- 
spatched throughout  the  empire  to  receive  complaints  and  to 
redress  all  acts  of  oppression.11  Multitudes  were  found  who  had 
been  unrighteously  despoiled  of  their  property  or  liberty  by  tlio 
counts  or  other  powerful  nobles.  The  higher  clergy  were  not 
exempted  from  this  inquest,  nor  the  monasteries.  In  how  many 
stern  and  vindictive  hearts  did  this  inquest  sow  the  baleful  seed 
of  dissatisfaction ! 

The  Emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in  liis  Gallic 
and  German  realm ;  it  is  his  unquestioned  right,  it  is  his  duty, 
to  decide  between  the  Pope  and  his  rebellious  subjects — on  the 
claims  of  Popes  to  their  throne.  Leo  III.  had  apparently 
bestowed  the  imperial  crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  re-created 
the  Western  Empire;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  again  a  suppliaut 
to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Romans  and  must  submit  to  his 
haughty  justice.  Whether,  as  suggested,  the  prodigality  of  Leo 
liad  led  to  intolerable  exactions — whether  he  had  tyrannically 
exercised  his  power,  or  the  turbulent  Romans  would  bear  no 
control — (these  animosities  must  have  had  a  deeper  root  than 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  Pope  Hadrian's  nephews) — a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  depose  Pope  Leo,  and  to  put  him  to 
deatlL  Leo  attempted  to  suppress  the  tumults  with  unwonted 
rigour :  he  seized  and  publicly  executed  the  heads  of  the  adverse 
faction.1  The  city  burst  out  in  rebellion,  Rome  became  a  scene 
of  plunder,  carnage,  and  conflagration.  Intelligence  was  rapidly 
conveyed  to  the  court  of  Louis.  King  Bernhard,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  render  lus  allegiance  to  lus  uncle  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had  been  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Italy.  He 
was  commanded  to  interpose,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Emperor. 
Bernhard  fell  ill  at  Rome,  but  sent  a  report  by  the  imperial 
officer,  the  Count  Gerhard,  to  the  sovereign.  With  him  went  a 
humble  mission  from  the  Pope,  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of 
that  sovereign,  expressed  at  the  haste  and  cruelty  of  his  exe- 
cutions, and  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  him  by  the 
adverse  faction.    No  sooner  had  King  Bernhard  withdrawn  from 

ii.  p.  527.    Theodrada  bad  been  married;!     h  See  the  Constitute,  Bouquet,  vi.  p.  410. 
as  a  widow,  could  only  claim  the  secondary  I     1  a.d.  815,  Eginhard,  sub  ann. 
praise  of  unblemished  virtue.  [ 
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Rome  than,  011  the  illness  of  Leo,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out. 
The  Romans  sallied  forth,  plundered  and  burned  the  farms  on 
the  Pope's  estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  only  com- 
pelled to  peace  by  the  armed  interference  of  the  Duke  of 
Spoleto. 

The  death  of  Leo,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  unpopular  election 
Juno  ia,  sie.  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IV.,  exasperated  rather  than 
allayed  the  tumults.  Stephen's  first  acts  were  to  make  the 
Romans  swear  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Louis  ;k  to  despatch  a 
mission,  excusing,  on  account  of  tho  popular  tumults,  his  con- 
junct, secration  without  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  presence  of  his  legates."0  In  the  third  month  of  his  ponti- 
ficate Stephen  was  compelled  to  take  refuge,  or  seek  protection, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  against  his  intractable  subjects.0 
He  was  received  in  Rheims  with  splendid  courtesy,  and  with  his 
own  hand  crowned  the  emperor.  Thus  the  fugitive  from  his  own 
city  aspires  to  ratify  the  will  of  Charlemagne,  the  choice  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  hereditary  right  of  Louis  to  the  throne  of  the 
Western  world.  In  Rome  the  awe  of  Louis  commanded  at  least 
some  temporary  cessation  of  the  conflict,  and  a  general  amnesty. 
Stephen  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  those  who  had  been 
the  most  daring  and  obstinate  rebels  against  his  predecessor 
Leo  and  the  Church.0  Stephen  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Rome. 

On  his  death  Paschal  I.  was  chosen  by  the  impatient  clergy  and 
J»n^«jm.  people,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  Pontificate  without 
chai  i.  the  Imperial  sanction.  But  Paschal  was  too  prudent  to 
make  common  cause  with  tho  Romans  in  tliis  premature  assertion 


*  Thcgan.,  Vit.  Hludovici,  ii.  594. 

m  "  Missis  interim  duobus  legatis,  qui 
quasi  pro  sua  consecrationc  impcratori  sug- 
gercrent."—  Eginhard.  ann.  816. 

n  The  poet  disguises  the  flight  of  Ste- 
phen ;  he  comes  to  Rheims  at  the  invitation 
of  I^ouis  ; — 

'*  Turn  Jabct  acciri  Roman*  ab  sede  patron  am  '' 

The  interview  is  described  in  his  most 
florid  style.  He  makes  the  Pope  draw  a 
comparison  between  his  visit  and  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon : — 

"  Rex  Uunen  ante  sagax  flexato  popllte  adorat 
Tcrquc  quaterque,  l)ei  sive  lu  bonore  I'etri, 
Suscipit  hunc  snpplcx  Stepuanus,  mauibusque 
sacra  Us 

Sublcvat  e  terra,  basiat  ore  libens, 


Nunc  oculos,  nunc  ora,  caput,  nunc  poctora, 
colla, 

Basiat  alterutii  Rexque  sacerquo-plus." 

iL  221. 

All  accounts  agree  in  the  festivities.  The 
poet  says — 

"  Pocula  densa  volant,  tangitque  volentia  Bacchus 
Corda."-ii.  227. 

The  pious  king  was  not  averse  to  wine. 
Funck  erroneously  ascribes  Stephen's  journey 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Pope's  desire  of 
crowning  the  Emperor. 

°  "  Qui  illic  captivitate  tenebantur,  prop- 
ter scelera  et  iniquitates  suas,  quas  in  sane- 
tarn  Ecclesiam  Romanam  et  crga  dominum 
Lc-oncm  Papain  gusserant."— Anastas.  in 
Vit. 
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of  their  independence ;  he  sent  a  deprecatory  embassy  across  the 
Alps,  tlirowing  the  blame  on  the  disloyal  precipitancy  of  the 
people.  The  Romans  received  a  grave  admonition  not  again  to 
offend  against  the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 

Louis  the  Pious  held  his  plenary  Court  a  second  time  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  four  great  acts  of  this  Council  were  Diet atAjx- 
among  the  boldest  and  mast  comprehensive  ever  sub-  Juiy.A.D.817. 
mitted  to  a  great  national  assembly.  The  Emperor  was  still  in 
theory  the  sole  legislator ;  not  only  were  the  secret  suggestions, 
but  the  initiatory  motions  in  the  Council,  from  the  supremo 
power.  It  might  seem,  that  in  the  three  acts  which  regarded 
the  hierarchy,  the  Emperor  legislated  for  the  Church  ;  but  it  was 
in  truth  the  Church  legislating  for  herself  through  the  Emperor. 
It  was  Teutonised  Latin  Christianity  organising  the  whole  trans- 
Alpine  Church  with  no  regard  to  the  Western  Pontiff.  The 
vast  reforms  comprehended  at  once  the  whole  clergy  and  the 
monasteries.  It  was  the  completion,  ratification,  extension  of 
Charlemagne's  scheme,  a  scheme  by  its  want  of  success  or  uni- 
versality still  waiting  its  consummation.  Chrodogang,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  another  Teuton,  had,  under  the  last  Mero-  church  laws, 
vingians  and  Pepin,  aspired  to  bring  the  clergy  to  live  together 
under  the  canonical  discipline.  Charlemagne  had  given  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  this  plan.  Now  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  are  invested  in  autocratic  power  to  extend,  if  not 
absolutely  to  enforce  this  rigorous  mode  of  life  on  all  the 
Priesthood.?  The  sumptuary  laws  were  universal,  minute ;  the 
prohibition  to  bear  arms ;  the  proscription  of  their  worldly  pomp, 
of  their  belts  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones;  their 
brilliant  and  fine  apparel ;  their  gilded  spurs.  But  if  stripped  of 
their  pomp,  it  is  only  to  increase  immeasurably  their  power.  If 
the  sacerdotal  army  is  to  be  arrayed  under  more  rigid  order  and 
under  more  absolute  command,  it  is  only  that  it  may  be  more 
efficient  Church  property  is  strictly  inviolable.  II.  The 
monasteries  (which  it  might  have  seemed  the  sole  object  of 
Louis,  since  his  accession,  to  endow  with  ampler  wealth) <  are 


1'  Wala,  the  exiled  counsellor  of  Charle- 
magne, hereafter  to  succeed  to  the  influence 
of  Benedict  of  Anianc,  held  the  same  eccle- 
siastical notions  as  to  the  rigorous  subordi- 
nation of  monks  and  clergy  to  rule.  He 
denounces  even  the  court  chaplains :  "  (Quo- 


rum itaque  vita  neque  sub  regulft  est 

monachorum,  neque  sub  episcopo  militat 
canonioe,  prajsertim  cum  nulla  alia  tirocinia 
sint  ecclesiarum,  quam  sub  hi?  duobns  ordi- 
nibus,"  ct  sc<]</.— Vita  Wala,  l'crtz,ii.  560. 
''  In  the  Itegesta,  during  the  fii*t  years 
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submitted  to  the  iron  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane.  III.  This 
Iiierarehy,  so  reformed,  so  reinvigorated,  aspires  to  sever  itself 
entirely  from  tho  state.  A  special  Capitular  asserted  their  full 
and  independent  rights.  The  election  of  Bishops  was  to  be  in 
the  clergy  and  the  commonalty ;  that  of  the  abbots  in  the  bro- 
therhood of  monks.  The  Crown,  the  nobles,  surrendered  or  were 
excluded  from  all  interposition.  The  right  of  patronage,  even 
in  nobles  who  built  churches  on  their  own  domain,  was  limited 
to  the  nomination;  once  instituted,  only  the  Bishop  could 
depose  or  expel  the  priests.  The  whole  property  of  the  Church 
was  under  their  indefeasible,  irresponsible  administration.  The 
Teutonic  aristocracy  of  the  Church  maintained  its  lofty  tone. 
No  unfree  man  could  be  admitted  to  holy  orders ;  if  he  stole  into 
orders,  might  be  degraded  and  restored  to  his  lord.  If  the 
Bishop  would  ordain  a  slave,  he  must  be  first  emancipated  before 
the  whole  Church  and  the  people.  Yet  were  there  provisions  to 
limit  abuses  as  well  as  to  increase  power.  The  three-fold  division 
of  the  Church  revenues  is  enacted,  two-tliirds  to  the  poor,  one  to 
the  monks  and  clergy.  The  clergy  are  proliibited  from  receiving 
donations  or  bequests  to  the  wrong  of  near  relations.  None 
were  to  be  received  into  monasteries  in  order  to  obtain  their 
property.  Church  treasures  might  on  one  account  only  be 
pawned — the  redemption  of  captives.  Youths  of  either  sex  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  tonsure  or  take  the  veil  with- 
out consent  of  their  parents.  All  these  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
Emperor  in  council  for  the  whole  empire,  almost  tantamount  to 
Latin  Cliristendom ;  of  approbation,  ratification,  confirmation  by 
the  Pope,  not  one  word ! 

The  Council  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  having  thus  legislated 
succession  to  f°r  Church,  contemplated  the  dangers  of  the  State, 
the  umpire,  acoi(iental  fall  of  a  gallery  had  endangered  the  life 

of  the  Emperor ;  he  was  seriously  hurt.  'What,  the  wiser  men 
bethought  them,  or  had  long  before  thought,  were  the  Emperor 
thus  suddenly  cut  off,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Empire  ?  They 
clearly  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  old  Teutonic  principle,  which 
had  been  threatened  even  under  Charlemagne— equal  division 
among  the  three  sons  of  Louis.    The  mother  of  these  three  sons, 


of  Louis,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  public  I  to  churches  and  monasteries. — Boehroer, 
acts,  among  the  long  succession  of  grants  j  Itcgesta,  Frankfort,  1833. 
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as  well  as  their  closer  adherents,  might  look  with  profound 
solicitude  at  the  rivalry  of  Bernhard,  son  of  Pepin,  whom  some 
of  the  most  powerful  had  in  their  hearts,  probably  in  their 
counsels,  designated  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Council  must  not  separate  without  regulating  the  succession  of 
the  Empire.  His  counsellors  urged  this  upon  Louis.  "  I  love 
my  sons  with  equal  affection ;  but  I  must  not  sacrifice  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  to  my  love."  He  laid  this  question  before  the 
Council, — "  Is  it  right  to  delay  a  measure  on  which  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  state  ?  "  "  That,"  was  the  universal  acclamation, 
"  which  is  necessary  or  profitable  brooks  no  delay."  But  such 
determination  must  be  made  with  due  solemnity.  A  fast  of 
tliree  days,  prayer  for  divine  grace,  is  ordered  by  the  pious 
Emperor.  After  these  three  days  the  decree  was  promulgated. 
It  proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  primogeniture.  The  whole 
empire  fell  in  its  undivided  sovereignty,  at  the  death  of  Louis, 
to  his  eldest  son,  Lothair.  Two  royal  appanages  were  assigned, 
with  the  title  of  King,  to  Pepin  II.,  Aquitaine,  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces, the  March  of  Toulouse,  four  Countships  in  Septimania  and 
Burgundy :  to  Louis,  the  third  son,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia, 
the  Slavian  and  Avarian  provinces  subject  to  the  Franks.  But 
the  younger  sons  were  every  year  to  pay  homage  and  offer  gifts 
to  the  Emperor.  Without  his  consent  they  could  not  make  war 
or  peace,  send  envoys  to  foreign  lands,  or  contract  marriage.  If 
either  died  without  heirs,  his  appanage  fell  back  to  the  Empire. 
If  he  should  leave  more  sons  than  one,  the  people  were  to  choose 
one  for  their  king,  the  Emperor  to  confirm  the  election.  If 
one  of  the  younger  brothers  should  take  arms  against  the 
Emperor,  he  was  to  be  admonished ;  if  contumacious,  deposed. 

This  decree  was  fatal  to  Bernhard,  the  son,  by  a  concubine,  of 
Pepin,r  who  still  held,  by  the  unrevoked  grant  of  j^n^ 
Charlemagne,  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  alone  was  not  klng  ln  luly' 
summoned,  had  no  place,  in  the  great  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  the  decree  there  was  a  total,  inauspicious,  significant  silence 
as  to  his  name.  And  this  was  the  return  for  the  early  and 
ready  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn  to  Louis,  his  fidelity  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome.  Bernhard  had  nothing  left  but  the  energy  of 
despair.    Italy,  weary  and  indignant,  seemed  ready  to  cast  off 


r  Funck  observes  that  illegitimate  is  an  unknown  word ;  the  term  it  usually  ex  nncilla. 
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the  trans-Alpine  yoke.  The  Lombards  may  have  aspired  to 
restore  their  ruined  kingdom.  Two  great  Bishops,  Anselm  of 
Milan,  Wulf  hold  of  Cremona,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  tendered 
him  their  allegiance,  as  their  independent  sovereign.  The  cities 
and  people  as  far  as  the  Po  were  ready  or  were  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty.  Pope  Paschal  was  believed  at  least  not 
unfriendly  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Bernhard  He  was  not 
without  powerful  partisans  beyond  the  Alps.  Theodulf,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  was  still  faithful  to  liis  cause.  Wala  and  his  brothers 
were  at  least  suspected  of  the  same  treasonable  inclinations ;  the 
three  were  placed,  each  in  liis  convent,  under  more  rigid  care. 

But  Louis  raised  an  overpowering  force ;  the  Lombards  were 
Dorcat  «nd   not  united.    The  Count  of  Brescia,  the  Bishop  Kathald 

death  of  _  __  .  * 

BernhanL  of  Verona,  retired  across  the  Alps  to  the  Lmperor. 
The  powerful  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Spoleto  adhered  to  the  Imperial 
cause.  Bernhard  had  notlung  left  but  submission.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet  at  Chalons  on  the 
Saone."  The  mild  Louis  interposed  to  mitigate  the  capital 
sentence  pronounced  against  the  rebel  and  the  leaders  of  liis 
party  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  sterner  counsellors,  it  is  said  the 
implacable  Hermingard,  insisted  that  Bernhard  should  be  in- 
capacitated for  future  acts  of  ambition  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 
The  punishment  was  so  cruelly  or  unskilfully  executed,  that  he 
April  i5,  sis.  died  of  exhaustion  or  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  the 
rebellious  leaders  suffered  the  same  penalty:  one  died  like 
Bernhard  The  traitor  Bishops,  Orleans,  3Iilan,  Cremona,  were 
shut  up  in  monasteries.  Now,  too,  were  the  three  natural  sons 
of  Charlemagne,  Drogo,  Hugh,  and  Thierry,  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  tonsure.  Louis  had  sworn  to  be  their  guardian ; 
the  pious  Emperor  forced  them  to  perpetual  holy  imprisonment. 

Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  now  crowned,  by  the  sole 
Lothair  king  authority  of  Louis,  King  of  Italy,  assumed  the  dominion 
bi  haly'  of  the  Peninsula.  But  the  turbulent  state  of  the  whole 
country  compelled  him  to  return  to  Germany,  and  to  demand 
succour  in  men  and  arms  from  his  father.  Borne  was  not 
behind  the  rest,  as  will  speedily  appear,  in  acts  of  violence  and 
insubordination. 


"  Funck  asserts  that  the  Kmpress  Her- 
mingard  decoys  I  him  over  the  Alps,  with 
promise  of  full  pardon.     I  do  not  think 


that  his  authorities  War  him  out.— p.  65, 
and  note. 
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So  far  the  son  of  Charlemagne  had  reigned  in  splendour,  in 
justice,  in  firmness,  in  wisdom.  He  had  been  the  P£jJ0^the 
legislator  of  the  Empire,  both  as  to  its  religious  and  Bmnimwi 
temi>oral  affairs.  He  had,  it  might  seem,  seeured  the  succession 
in  Ids  house ;  he  had  suppressed  all  rebellion  with  a  strong 
hand,  had  only  yielded  to  mercilessness,  which  could  not  injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  Teutonic  subjects.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  Hermingard  his  mind  was  shaken,  if  not  partially  dis- 
turbed ;  his  old  religious  feelings  came  back  in  all  their  rigour ; 
it  was  feared  that  the  pious  Emperor  would  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  retire  into  a  monastery.  His  counsellors,  to  bind  him  to  the 
world,  persuaded  liim  to  take  a  second  wife.  His  choice  was 
made  with  a  singular  union  of  the  indifference  of  a  monk  and  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  an  Eastern  sultan.1  The  fairest  daughters 
of  the  nobles  were  assembled  for  his  inspection."  The  Marriage  of 
monarch  was  at  once  captivated  by  the  surpassing  Feb. «». 
beauty  of  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Bavarian  Count  Wippo." 
Judith  was  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  according  to  the  flattering 
testimony  of  bishops  and  abbots,  she  was  the  most  highly- 
educated  woman  of  the  time.  She  played  on  the  organ ;  she 
danced  with  perfect  grace  ;  she  was  eloquent  as  well  as  learned. 
The  uxorious  monarch  yielded  himself  up  to  his  blind  passion. 

From  this  time  a  strange  feebleness  comes  over  the  character 
of  Louis.  The  third  year  after  lus  marriage  the  great  ng  of 
diet  of  the  Empire  is  summoned  to  Attigny-on-the-  Augfe«. 
Aisne,  not  to  take  counsel  for  the  defence,  extension,  or  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire  ;  not  to  pass  ecclesiastical  or  civil  laws, 
but  to  witness  the  humiliating  public  penance  of  the  Emperor. 
His  sensitive  conscience  had  long  been  preying  upon  him ;  it 
reproached  him  with  the  barbarous  blinding  and  death  of  his 
nephew  Bernhard ;  the  chastisement  of  the  insurgent  Bishops ; 
the  presumptuous  restraint  which  he  had  imposed  on  the  holy 
monks  Adalhard,  Wala,  Bernarius ;  the  enforced  tonsure  of  his 
father's  tliree  sons. 

Even  in  his  own  time,  this  act  of  Louis  was  compared  by 

1  **  Timcbatur  a  multis,  nc  regium  vellot  u  "  Inspectis  plerisque  nobilium  filinbus." 

relinquere  gubernaculum.    Tandemque  co-  — Kginhnrd,  p.  832. 

rum  voluntati  Ratisfaciens,  et  undiquc  ad-  *  "The  marriage  was  but  four  months 

ductus  procerum  films  inspiciens,  Judith,  after  the  death  of  Hermingard." — Agobard, 

filiam  Wipjonis." — Astrouomus,  c.  32.  I  0|>«r.  ii.  p.  65. 
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admiring  Churchmen  with  the  memorable  penance  of  Theodosius 
r^nancoof  tne  Great.  How  great  the  difference  between  the 
UmiB'  crimes  and  character  of  the  men!  Theodosius,  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  had  ordered  the  promiscuous  massacre  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  flourisliing  city.  Bernhard  and  his 
partisans  liad  forfeited  their  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Franks :  the  Emperor  had  interposed,  though  vainly  and  weakly, 
only  to  mitigate  the  penalty.  His  offence  against  Adalhard  and 
Wala  was  banishment  from  the  court,  confinement  to  monasteries 
of  men  who  had  aimed  at  excluding  him  from  the  Empire,  whose 
abilities  and  influence  he  might  still  dread.?  And  for  these 
delinquencies  the  trembling  son  of  Charlemagne,  the  lord  of  his 
Empire,  stood  weeping  and  imploring  the  intercession  of  the 
clergy,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by 
prodigal  almsgiving  and  the  most  abject  acts  of  penitence.* 
He  supplicated  the  forgiveness  of  Adalhard  and  Wala,  whom  he 
had  already  recalled  to  Ins  court,  Wala,  now  that  Benedict  of 
Aniane  was  dead,  sjieedily  to  assume  absolute  power  over  the 
mind  of  Louis.8  Against  them  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how 
he  had  grievously  sinned.  He  deplored  his  having  compelled 
the  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  the  tonsure.  If  we  respect  the  con- 
scientious scruples  which  induced  Louis  publicly  to  own  his 
offences,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  his  enemies,  some  compassion 
and  more  contempt  mingle  with  that  respect  when  we  see  him 
thus  prostrating  the  imperial  dignity  at  the  feet  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  penance  of  Theodosius  was  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  man — a  noble  remorse ;  in  Louis  it  was  the 
slavery  of  superstition  :  he  had  lost  all  moral  discrimination  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  guilt.  The  slightest  act  of 
authority  against  monk  or  priest  is  become  a  crime,  reconciliation 
with  Heaven  only  to  be  obtained  by  propitiating  their  favour. 

The  luerarchy  failed  not  to  discover  the  hour  of  the  monarch's 
weakness.  At  the  autumnal  Diet  four  great  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Pentecost  in  the  following 


y  "  Timebatur  enim  quam  maxime  Wala, 
rumnii  apud  Karolum  Imperatorcm  hubitus 
loci,  ne  forte  aliquid  sinistrum  cotitra  im- 
peratorcm moliretur."— Astronomus,  ii.  p. 
CI 8.    Pertz,  ii. 

1  "  Eleemosynartim  etiam  largitione  pluri- 
mnrum,  sod  ct  servorum  Christi  orationutn 


i  instantia,  necnon  ct  propria  satisfactione, 
|  adeo  diviuitak-m  sibi  placare  curabat,  quasi 

bare  qua'   super   unumquemque  legaliter 

decucurrerant,  sua  gcaU  fuoiant  crudeli- 

tate."— p.  626. 

■  M  Venerabatur  passim  secundus  a  Ca> 

»are."— Vit.  Wftlff,  p.  535. 
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year,  to  treat  of  affairs  of  religion  and  the  abuses  of  the  civil 
power.  Among  the  crimes  winch  it  was  determined  to  suppress 
was  the  granting  of  monasteries  to  laymen ;  the  grants  of  Church 
property  at  pleasure  to  the  vassals  of  the  Crown,  without  con- 
sent of  the  bishops.  Thus  the  bishops  aspired  to  be  co-legislators 
in  the  diets,  sole  legislators  in  the  councils  of  which  themselves 
determined  the  powers. 

Yet  even  in  his  prostrate  humiliation  before  the  transalpine 
clergy,  Louis,  through  his  son  Lothair,  is  exercising  full 
sovereignty  over  Rome.  Ix)thair,  accompanied  by  Wala,  now 
at  once  the  confidential  adviser  of  Louis  in  the  highest  matters, 
had  descended  into  Italy  to  command  disquieted  Rome  into  peace. 
He  had  received  the  crown  from  the  obseqiuous  Pope.  Hardly, 
however,  had  Lothair  recrossed  the  Alps  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  hasty  messengers  with  intelligence  of  new  tumults. 

Two  men  of  the  highest  rank  (Theodorus,  the  Primicerius  of 
the  Church,  and  Leo,  the  Nomenclator,  who  had  held  high 
functions  at  the  coronation  of  Lothair)  had  been  seized,  dragged 
to  the  Lateran  palace,  blinded,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  The 
Pope  was  openly  accused  of  this  inhuman  act.b  Two  imperial 
commissioners,  Adelung,  Abbot  of  St.  Vedast,  and  Hunfrid, 
Count  of  Coire,  were  despatched  with  full  powers  to  investigate 
the  affair.  At  the  same  time  came  envoys  from  the  Pope  to  the 
court  of  Louis.0  The  imperial  commissioners  were  baffled  in 
their  inquiry.  Paschal  refused  to  produce  the  murderers ;  he 
asserted  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime  in  putting  to  death 
men  themselves  guilty  of  treason ;  he  secured  them  by  throwing 
around  them  a  half-sacred  character  as  servants  of  the  Church 
of  St  Peter.d  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatorial 
oath,  before  thirty  bishops,  from  all  participation  in  the  deed. 
The  Emperor  received  with  respect  the  exculpation  of  May,  »u. 
the  Pope.  But  Paschal  was  summoned  before  a  lugher  judge- 
ment :  he  died  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor's 
messengers.    The  Romans,  though  Paschal  had  vied  with  his 


b  Both  Leo  and  Theodorus  had  been  sent 
as  ambassadors  by  Paschal,  one  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  other  to  Lothair. — Kginhard. 
"  Krant  et  qui  dicerent,  vol  jnssu  vel  con- 
silio  Paschalis  Pontificis  rem  fuisse  perpe- 
tratam." — Kginhard,  Annal.  sub  ann.  823. 
"  Qua  in  re  fama  Pontificis  quoque  lude- 


batnr,  dum  ejus  consensu!  totuxn  ascribere- 
tur."— Astronom.  p.  302. 

0  John,  Bishop  of  Silva  Candida  ;  the 
librarian  Sergius ;  Quirinus  sub-deacon ; 
Leo,  master  of  the  military. 

d  Thegan.,  Vit.  Hludovic.  apud  Pcrtz, 
c.  30.    Kginhard  sub  ann. 
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predecessor,  Leo  III.,  in  his  magnificent  donations  to  the 
churches  of  Rome,  would  not  permit  his  burial  in  the  accustomed 
place,  nor  with  the  usual  pomp.4 

The  contest  for  the  vacant  see  arrayed  against  each  other  the 
two  factions  in  Rome  under  their  undisguised  colours.  It  was  a 
strife  between  a  trans- Alpine  and  a  cis-Alpine,  a  Teutonic  and  a 
jane,  834.  Roman  interest.  The  patricians,  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
many  of  Lombard  blood,  were  in  the  Imperialist  party ;  the 
plebeians,  the  commons,  asserted  their  independence,  and  scorned 
the  subservience  of  the  Popes.  They  were  more  papal  than  the 
Popes  themselves.  Wala,  now  ruling  the  Emperor's  counsels, 
had  remained  at  Rome.  By  his  dexterous  management 
Eugenius  prevailed  over  his  rival,  Zinzinnus.  Yet  the  presence 
of  Lothair  was  demanded  to  overawe  the  city,  and  to  maintain 
Loihair  ««ain  tne  Imperialist  Pope/  Lothair  issued  liis  mandates  in 
in  Rome.      ft  ygjj  tone     jje  strongly  remoiist rated  with  the  Pope 

against  the  violence  and  insults  suffered  by  all  who  were  faithful 
Oct,  Nov.  to  the  Emperor  and  friendly  to  the  Franks.  Some  had 
been  put  to  death,  others  made  the  laughing-stock  of  their 
enemies.  There  was  a  general  clamour  against  the  Roman 
pontiffs  and  against  the  administrators  of  justice.  By  the  igno- 
rance or  indolence  of  the  popes,  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
thejudges,  the  property  of  many  Romans  had  been  unjustly 
confiscated.  Lothair  had  determined  to  redress  these  abuses. 
By  his  supreme  authority  many  judgements  were  reversed ;  the 
confiscated  estates  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In  other 
words,  the  Imperialist  nobles  obtained  redress  of  all  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary.  The  heads  of  the  popular  party  were  sur- 
rendered and  sent  to  France.  A  constitution  was  publicly 
affixed  on  the  Vatican,  regulating  the  election  of  the  Pope,  for 
constitution,  which  no  one  had  a  suffrage  but  a  Roman  of  an  ap- 
proved title  :  it  thus  vested  the  election  in  the  nobles.**  Annual 
reports  were  to  be  made,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor, 
on  the  administration  of  justice.  Each  of  the  senate  or  people 
was  to  declare  whether  he  would  live  according  to  the  Roman, 
the  Lombard,  or  the  Frankish  law.  On  the  Emperor's  arrival 
at  Rome,  all  the  great  civil  authorities  wure  to  pay  him  feudal 


•  Thegan. 

r  11  Engenius,  vincente  nobilium  parte, 
onliuntus  est." — Kginhard. 


*  The  Constitution  in  Sigonius,  Hist, 
'(alien ;  and  in  Holstenius  ;  Lahbe  cum 
Notis  Binii,  p.  1541,  sub  ann.  Bouquet. 
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service.  There  were  other  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Papal  estates,  and  prohibiting  plunder  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  As  a  still  more  peremptory  assertion  of  the  Imperial 
supremacy,  the  unrepealed  statute  was  confirmed,  that  no  Pope 
should  be  consecrated  till  his  election  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Emperor  declared  his  intention  of  sending  com- 
missioners from  time  to  time  to  watch  over  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  to  receive  appeals,  and  to  remedy  acts  of  wrong  or 
injustice.11 

But  while  the  Empire  thus  asserted  its  supremacy  in  Rome, 
beyond  the  Alps  it  was  gradually  sinking  into  decay.  Growing 
The  vast  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  notwithstanding  uddtTWon 
the  decree  of  Aix-1  a- Chapelle ,  were  severing  into  in-  of  theemplre' 
dependent,  soon  to  become  hostile,  kingdoms.  The  imperial 
power,  out  of  which  grew  the  unity*  of  the  whole,  was  losing  its 
awful  reverence.  The  Emperor  was  but  one  of  many  sovereigns, 
with  the  title,  but  less  and  less  of  the  substance,  of  pre-eminent 
power.  The  royal  authority  itself  was  becoming  more  precarious 
by  the  rise  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  in  the  midst  of, 
above  great  part  of  that  aristocracy,  the  feudal  clergy  of  Franco 
and  Germany  were  more  and  more  rapidly  advancing  in  strength, 
wealth,  and  influence. 

In  the  miserable  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the  rebellions  of  his  sons,  in  the 
degradation  of  the  Imperial  authority,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
not  merely  take  a  prominent  part,  but  appear  as  the  great 
arbiters,  as  the  awarders  of  empire,  the  deposers  of  kings. 

The  jealousies  of  the  sons  of  Louis  by  his  Queen  Hermingard, 
wluch  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  into  civil  wars  with  the 
father,  began  with  the  birth  of  his  son  by  the  Empress  Judith ; 1 
and  became  more  violent  and  irreconcileable  as  that  son,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Bald,  advanced  towards  adolescence.  These 
jealousies  arose  out  of  the  apprehension,  that  in  the  partition  of 
the  Empire,  according  to  Franlrish  usage  confirmed  by  Charle- 
magne, on  the  death  or  demise  of  Louis,  some  share,  and  that 


h  "Statutam  est  quoque  juxta  antiquo- 
rum  morem,  ut  ex  latere  imperatoris  mitte- 
rentur,  qui  judiciariam  potestatem  exer- 
centes  justitiam  omni  populo  facerent,  et 
tempore  quo  visum  foret  imperatori,  axjua 

VOL.  II. 


lance  penderent." — A  pud  Bouquet,  vi.  410. 
The  Emperor  Henry  II.  afterwards  appealed 
to  this  constitution. — Ellendorf,  p.  31. 

1  Charles,  born  June  13,  823,  at  Frank- 
fort. 
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more  than  a  just  share,  should  be  extorted  by  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of  the  beautiful  stepmother  from  the  uxorious  Emperor. 
DemhMti  of  Louis  was  thought  to  be  completely  ruled  by  his  wife 
scptimani*.    ftn(j         favourfte>  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Septimania. 

Rumours,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  truth,  accused 
Duke  Bernliard  not  only  of  swaying  the  counsels,  but  of  dis- 
honouring the  bed,  of  his  master.*  The  sons  of  Louis  propa- 
gated these  degrading  reports,  and  indignantly  complained  that 
the  bastard  offspring  of  Duke  Bernliard  should  aspire  to  part  of 
their  inheritance.  But  to  Duke  Bernliard  the  unsuspecting 
Louis,  besides  the  cares  of  empire,  entrusted  the  education  of 
Ins  son  Charles.  He  had  dismissed  all  his  old  counsellors :  Abbot 
Elisachar,  the  chancellor;  the  chief  chaplain,  Hilduin;  Jesse, 
Bishop  of  Amiens ;  and  other  lay  officers  and  ministers  of  the 
court.  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  must  withdraw  to  his  dio- 
cese.* The  whole  time  of  Louis  seemed  to  be  indolently  whiled 
away  between  field-sports,  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  the  most  rigid  and  punctilious  religious  practices. 

These  melancholy  scenes  concern  Christian  history  no  further 
than  as  displaying  the  growing  power  of  the  clergy,  the  religion 
of  Louis  gradually  quailing  into  abject  superstition,  the  strange 
fusion  and  incorporation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But 
in  this  consists  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  these 
times.  The  Church  gives  refuge  to,  or  punishes  and  incapacitates, 
by  its  disqualifying  vows,  the  victims  of  political  animosity.  The 
dethroned  Empress  is  forced  into  a  convent  Civil  incapacity  is 
not  complete,  at  least  is  not  absolutely  binding,  without  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  The  Pope  himself  appears  in  person :  princi- 
pally by  his  influence,  Louis  is  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  left 
at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sons.  The  degraded  monarch, 
recalled  to  his  throne,  will  not  resume  his  power  without  the  re- 
moval of  the  ecclesiastical  censure. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  by  the  elder  sons  of  Louis, 
chiefly  Pepin  (for  Louis  held  a  doubtful  course,  and  Lothair  was 


J  "  Thorum  occupavit."  —  Vit.  Wala?. 
Paschasius  Radbert,  the  friend,  partisan, 
and  biographer  of  Wala,  is  the  fierce  ac- 
cuser of  the  queen,  the  fury,  the  adulteress ; 
and  of  Bernhard,  the  most  factious  monster, 
the  defiler  of  matrons,  the  cruel  beast. — 
Vit.  Wala;.     ««  Fit  |«latium  prosUbulum, 


ubi  mcechia  dominatur,  adulter  regnat." 
Bernhard  is  even  accused  of  a  design  to 
murder  Louis  and  his  sons.  Thegan  declares 
that  these  charges  were  all  lies  (p.  36)  : 
"  Menticntes  omnia." 

k  Compare  Funck,  p.  102. 
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yet  in  Italy),  was  the  refusal  of  the  feudal  army  to  engage  iii 
the  perilous  and  unprofitable  war  in  Bretagne.m  Already  the 
fond  and  uxorious  father  had  awakened  jealousy  by  assigning  to 
the  son  of  Judith  the  [title  of  King  of  Alemannia."  Pepin,  King 
of  Aquitaine,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutinous  forces. 
The  Emperor,  with  a  few  loyal  followers  (who,  though  like  the 
rest  they  refused  to  engage  in  the  Breton  war,  yet  would  not 
abandon  their  sovereign),  lay  at  Compiegne,  while  his  sons,  with 
the  mass  of  the  army,  were  encamped  three  leagues  off  at  Ver- 
berie.  Around  Pepin  had  assembled  the  discarded  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  Elisachar,  Wala,  Hilduin,  Jesse ;  with  Godfrey  and 
Richard,  and  the  Counts  Warin,  Lantbert,  Matfrid,  Hugo.  The 
demands  of  the  insurgents  were  stem  and  peremptory :  the 
dismissal  and  punishment  of  Duke  Bernhard,  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  guilty  Judith.  Bernhard  made  his  escape  to  the 
south,  and  took  refuge  in  Barcelona ;  Judith,  by  the  Emperor's 
advice,  retired  into  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Laon.  There  she 
was  seized  by  the  adherents  of  her  step-sons,  and  compelled  to 
promise  that  she  would  use  all  her  influence,  if  she  had  oppor- 
tunity, to  urge  the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister.0  Before  her- 
self was  set  the  dreary  alternative  of  death  or  of  taking  the  veil. 
She  pronounced  the  fatal  vows ;  and,  as  a  nun,  edified  by  her 
repentance  and  piety  the  sisters  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Apru.830. 
Poitiers.  To  the  people  she  was  held  up  as  a  wicked  enchantress, 
who  by  her  potions  and  by  her  unlawful  bewitchments  alone 
could  have  so  swayed  the  soul  of  the  pious  Emperor.  Lothair, 
the  King  of  Italy,  now  joined  his  brothers,  and  approved  of  all 
their  acts.  Deliberations  were  held,  in  which  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astics Jesse,  Bishop  of  Amiens ;  Hilduin,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys ; 
Wala  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  Adalhard  now  Abbot  of  Corbey) 
urged  the  stronger  measure,  the  degradation  of  the  Emperor. 
The  sons,  either  from  fear  or  respect,  hesitated  at  this  extreme 
course.  Some  of  the  Imperial  ministers  were  punished;  two 
brothers  of  the  Empress  forced  to  submit  to  the  tonsure ;  and 
Heribert,  brother  of  Duke  Bernhard,  blinded.  In  a  general  Diet 


m  The  herrban  was  summoned  to  Rennet, 
April  14,  830. 

■  Aug.  829,  at  Worms. 

°  «*  Quam  usque  adeo  intentntam  per 
diversi  generis  pcenas  invite  ad«*gere,  tit 


promitteret,  se,  si  copia  daretur  cum  im- 
perii to  re  colloquendi  pcrsuasurnm  quatanus 
Imperator  abjectia  armis,  comisque  reclsis 
monasterio  sese  conferrct." — Astron.  Vit. 
Ludov.  A.D.  829. 

8  2 
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of  the  Empire  at  Coinpiegne,  Lothair  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  with  the  Roman  Gauls  and  with 
the  Franks  of  Gaul  was  not  shared  by  the  German  subjects  of  the 
Empire.    Throughout  tliis  contest,  the  opposition  between  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Gaulish  Franks  (the  French,  who  now  began 
to  form  a  different  society  and  a  different  language,  with  a 
stronger  Roman  character  in  their  institutions)  foreshowed  the 
inevitable  disunion  which  awaited  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  Diet  of  Nimegucn  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  predomi- 
nated so  completely  that  Lothair  would  not  listen  to  the  advice 
of  his  more  desperate  followers  to  renew  the  war.P   He  yielded 
to  the  gentle  influence  of  his  father,  and  abandoned,  with  but 
little  scruple,  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  his  brothers.  The 
Emperor  and  his  son  appeared  in  public  as  entirely  reconciled. 
Sentence  of  capital  condemnation  was  passed  on  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Compiegne.    Jesse,  Hilduin, 
Wala,  Matfrid,  and  the  rest  were  in  custody ;  and  it  was  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor  rather  than  the  interposition  of  Lothair 
in  favour  of  his  partisans  which  prorogued  their  punishment  till 
the  meeting  of  another  Diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  summoned  for 
the  2nd  of  February.    Louis  returned  in  triumph  to  pass  the 
winter  in  that  capital.    His  first  act  was  to  release  his  wife  from 
her  monastic  prison.    She  returned  from  Aquitaine,  but  the 
scrupulous  Emperor  hesitated  to  restore  her  to  her  conjugal 
rights  wliile  the  impeachment  remained  upon  her  honour,  per- 
haps likewise  on  account  of  the  vows  which  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take.    On  the  solemn  day  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin,  Judith  appeared  (no  one  answering  the  citation  to  accuse 
the  Empress  of  adultery  or  witchery)  to  assert  her  own  purity. 
The  loyal  assembly  at  once  declared  that  no  accuser  appeared 
against  her ;  an  oath  was  tendered,  and  without  further  inquiry 
her  own  word  was  held  sufficient  to  establish  her  spotless  virtue. 
The  gentle  Louis  seized  the  opportunity  of  mercy  to  commute 
the  capital  punishment  of  all  the  conspirators  against  his 
authority.1!    His  monkish  biographer  rebukes  his  too  great 


P  Funck,  I  think,  does  not  make  out  his 
case  of  the  craft  of  Louis :  he  seeim  to  have 
followed  rather  than  guided  event*. 

i  Hilduin  had  appeared  with  a  great  anned 
retinue  of  the  vassals  of  the  abbeys  of  St. 


Denys,  St.  Germain  de  Pros,  and  S.  Medard. 
— Funck,  p.  111.  Jesse  of  Amiens  was  de- 
posed by  a  council  of  bishops,  headed  by  Ebbo 
of  Khehns  ,  Hilduin  imprisoned  at  Corbey  ; 
Wala  in  a  castle  on  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
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lenity/  The  sons  of  Louis,  humiliated,  constrained  to  assent  to 
the  condemnation  of  their  partisans,  withdrew,  each  to  his  sepa- 
rate kingdom — Pepin  to  Aqmtaine,  Louis  to  Bavaria,  Lothair  to 
Italy.  Duke  Bernhard  presented  himself  at  the  court  bu. 
at  ThionviUe  in  the  course  of  the  autumn ;  he  averred  lus  inno- 
cence; according  to  the  custom,  defied  his  accusers  to  come 
forward  and  prove  their  charge  in  arms.  The  wager  of  battle 
was  not  accepted,  and  Duke  Bernhard  was  admitted  to  purge 
liimself  by  oath. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  elapsed,  and  the  three  sons  were 
again  in  arms  against  their  father.  Louis  seems  now  to  have 
alienated  the  able  Duke  Bernhard,  and  to  have  surrendered 
himself  to  the  undisputed  rule  of  Gombard,  a  monk  of  St  Medard 
in  Soissons. 

The  whole  Empire  is  now  divided  into  two  hostile  parties :  on 
each  side  are  dukes  and  counts,  bishops  and  abbots.  The 
Northern  Germans  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Emperor;  the 
Gaulish  Franks  and  some  of  the  Southern  Germans  obey  the 
Kings  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.  Among  the  clergy,  another 
element  of  jealousy  and  disunion  was  growing  to  a  great  height. 
Even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  it  has  been  seen,  the  nobles 
had  endeavoured  to  engross  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
Under  the  Carlovingians,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  noblest 
descent,  even  the  younger  or  illegitimate  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  had  become  Churchmen ;  but  the  higher  these  dignitaries 
became,  and  more  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  military  feuda- 
tories, the  more  the  Nobles  began  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  their  aristocratical  inheritance  and  patrimony.  They 
were  indignant  when  men  of  lower  or  of  servile  birth  presumed 
to  aspire  to  these  high  places,  which  raised  them  at  once  to  a 
level  with  the  most  high-born  and  powerful.  They  almost  aimed 
at  making  a  separate  caste,  to  whom  should  belong,  of  right,  ail 
the  larger  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal  fiefs.  But  abilities, 
piety,  learning,  in  some  instances  no  doubt  less  lofty  qualifica- 
tions, would  at  times  force  their  way  to  the  highest  dignities. 
Louis,  whether  from  policy  or  from  a  more  wise  and  Christian 


'  Astronomus,  in  Vit.  xlv.  According 
to  Boehmer  (Regesta),  Lothnir  and  Louis 
were  present  at  this  diet.  At  this  diet  too 
appeared  euYoys  from  the  Danes  to  implore 


the  continuance  of  peace ;  from  the  Slavians, 
and  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  splendid 
presents.  The  Empire  appeared  still  in  its 
strength  at  a  distance. 
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appreciation  of  the  clerical  function  in  the  Church,  was  con- 
sidered to  favour  this  humbler  class  of  ecclesiastics.  One  of  his 
biographers,  Thegan,  himself  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  noble 
birth,  thus  contemptuously  describes  the  low-born  clergy : — "  It 
Low-born  was  tne  great  weakness  of  Louis  that  he  did  not  pre- 
clerg7"  vent  that  worst  of  usages  by  which  the  basest  slaves 
obtained  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church.  He  followed  the 
fatal  example  of  Jeroboam,  '  who  made  of  the  lowest  of  the 

people  priests  of  the  high  places  And  this  thing  became 

sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off  and  to  destroy 
it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  No  sooner  have  such  men  attained 
elevation  than  they  throw  off  their  meekness  and  humility,  give 
loose  to  their  passions,  become  quarrelsome,  evil-speaking,  ruling 
men's  minds  by  alternate  menaces  and  flatteries.  Their  first 
object  is  to  raise  their  families  from  their  servile  condition :  to 
some  they  give  a  good  education,  others  they  contrive  to  marry 
into  noble  families.  No  one  can  lead  a  quiet  life  who  resents 
their  demands  and  intrigues.  Their  relatives,  thus  advanced, 
treat  the  older  nobles  with  disdain,  and  behave  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  insolence.  The  apostolic  canon  is  obsolete,  that,  if  a 
bishop  has  poor  relations,  they  should  receive  alms  like  the  rest 
of  the  poor,  and  notliing  more."  Thegan  devoutly  wishes  that 
God  would  put  an  end  to  this  execrable  usage.*  In  all  this  there 
may  have  been  truth,  but  truth  spoken  in  bitterness  by  the 
wounded  pride  of  caste.  These  ecclesiastics  were  probably  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  clergy.  There  were  those  who  rose  by 
the  virtues  of  saints,  by  that  austere  and  gentle  piety,  by  that 
winning  evangelic  charity,  united  with  distinguished  abilities, 
winch  is  sure  of  sympathy  and  admiration  in  the  darkest  times : 
and  those  who  rose  by  the  vices  of  slaves,  selfishness,  cunning, 
adulation,  intrigue,  by  the  worldly  abilities  which  in  such  times 
so  easily  assume  the  mask  of  religion.  Now,  however,  all  the 
higher  clergy,  of  gentle  or  low  birth,  seem  to  have  joined  the 
confederates  against  the  Emperor.  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Agobard 
of  Lyons,  Barnard  of  Vienne,  Heribald  of  Auxerre,  HUduin  of 
J  Van  va is,  are  united  with  Jesse  of  Amiens  and  the  indefatigable 


*  "  Jamdudum  ilia  pessima  consuetude* 
erat,  ut  ei  vilissimis  servis  Hunt  summi 
Pontifices  .  .  .  ct  ideo  omnipotens  Km- 
cum  rcgibua  et  priucipibus  banc  pessiniam 


consuetudinem  amodo  et  deinceps  eradicare 
et  suflbcari'  dignetur,  ut  airtplius  non  fiat  in 
populo  Cbribtiano.    Amen !" 
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Wala.  Afterwards  appear  also,  with  Lothair  at  Compiegne,  Bar- 
tholomew of  Narbonne,  Otgar  of  Mentz,  Elias  of  Troyes,  Joseph 
of  Evreux. 

At  length — after  many  vicissitudes,  hostilities,  negotiations,  in 
which  Louis,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  ambitious  Judith, 
seemed  determined  to  depress  his  elder  sons  to  advance  the 
young  Charles  (he  had  now  named  liim  King  of  Aquitaine) — tho 
armies  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  rebellious  sons  (all  three  sons 
were  now  in  arms)  stood  in  array  against  each  other  on  the  plains 
of  Rothfeld  in  Alsace,  at  no  great  distance  from  Stras-  cim  war. 
burg.  The  Pope  was  announced  as  in  the  camp  of  the  ^ 
King  of  Italy.  This  Pope  was  Gregory  IV.,  by  birth  a  1V- 
Roman.  Eugenius  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentinus,  who  died 
five  weeks  after  his  accession.  Gregory  IV.  had  then  ascended 
tho  papal  throne,  with  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Italy,  Lothair.1 
The  Pope  may  have  placed  himself  in  tins  unseemly  position, 
supporting  rebellious  sons  against  the  authority  of  their  father, 
either  from  the  desire  of  courting  the  favour  of  Lothair,  who 
was  all-powerful  in  Italy ;  or,  it  may  be  hoped,  with  the  more 
becoming  purpose  of  interposing  his  mediation,  and  putting  an 
end  to  this  unnatural  conflict. 

But  the  Emperor  Louis  and  the  clergy  of  his  party  beheld  in 
Gregory  an  avowed  enemy.  He.  addressed  a  strong  Fiew  of  Lie*, 
letter  to  the  Frankish  hierarchy  assembled  at  Worms.  Gregory's 
answer  was  in  the  haughty  tone  of  later  times :  it  was  suggested 
by  Wala,u  now  again  in  the  camp  of  the  foes  of  Louis.  But  the 
enmity  of  the  Pope  was  not  so  dangerous  as  what  he  called  liis 
friendly  mediation.  He  appeared  suddenly  in  the  camp  of 
Louis.  The  clergy,  Fulco  the  chief  chaplain,  and  the  bishops, 
had  the  boldness  to  declare  that,  if  he  came  to  threaten  them 
and  their  Imperial  master  with  excommunication,  they  would  in 
their  turn  excommunicate  him,  and  send  him  back  to  Italy.* 


1  **  Non  prius  ordinatus  est,  quam  legatus 
Impcratoris  Komani  venit  ct  electionem 
populi  qiiiilis  asset  examinavit." — Eginhard, 
p.  390. 

0  "  Unde  ei  dedimus  (Wala,  &c.)  non- 
nulla  S.S.  Patrum  auctoritate  formata  pra> 
decessorumque  suorum  conscripta,  quibus 
nullus  contradicerc  possit,  quod  ejus  esset 
potestas,  imo  Dei  el  It.  Petri  apostoli,  sua- 
que  auctoritas  ire,  mittere  ad  omnes  gentes 
pro  fide  Christi,  et  pace  ecclesiarum,  pro 
pra-dicatione  evaugelii  ct  aasertioue  veritatis, 


et  in  eo  esset  omnis  auctoritas  B.  Petri  ex- 
cellens  et  potestas  viva,  a  quo  oporteret 
universos  judicari  ita  ut  ipse  a  nemiue 
judicandus  esset." — Vit.  Wala:,  xvi.  It  is 
curious  to  find  the  Pope,  no  humble  Pope, 
needing  this  prompting  from  a  Prankish 
monk,  a  higher  High  Churchman  than  the 
Poj»e.  Yet  I  see  nothing  here  of  the  false 
Decretals. 

'  M  Sed  si  excommunicans  advenerit,  ex- 
communicato abiret,  cum  aliter  se  habeat 
iuiti quorum  auctoritas  canonum." — Thegan. 
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There  were  even  tlireats  that  they  would  depose  him.  Even  the 
meek  Emperor  received  the  Pope  with  cold  courtesy,  and  with- 
out the  usual  honours.  He  had  summoned  him  indeed,  but 
rather  as  a  vassal  than  as  a  mediator.  The  Pope  passed  several 
days  in  the  Imperial  camp.  Other  influences  were  likewise  at 
work.  Unaccountably,  imperceptibly,  the  army  of  Louis  melted 
jane ».  away  like  a  heap  of  snow.  The  nobles,  the  ecclesi- 
astics, the  troops,  gradually  fell  off  and  joined  his  sons.  Louis 
found  himself  encircled  only  by  a  few  faithful  followers.?  "  Go 
ye  also  to  my  sons,"  said  the  gentle  Louis  ;  "no  one  shall  lose 
life  or  limb  in  my  behalf."  ■  Weeping  they  left  him.  Ever 
after  tlus  ignominious  place  was  named  Liigenfeld,  the  field  of 
falsehood.* 

The  Emperor,  Judith  his  Queen,  and  their  young  son  Charles, 
were  now  the  prisoners  of  Lot  hair.  The  Emperor  was  at  first 
treated  with  some  marks  of  respect.  Judith  was  sent  into  Italy, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Tortona.  The  boy  was  conveyed 
to  the  abbey  of  Priim :  probably  on  account  of  his  youth  he 
escaped  the  tonsure.  The  sons  divided  the  Empire  ;  the  Pope, 
it  is  said,  in  great  sorrow  returned  to  Eome.b 

Lothair  was  a  man  of  cruelty,  but  he  either  feared  or  scrupled 
to  take  the  life  of  Ins  father.  Yet  he  and  his  noble  and  episcopal 
partisans  could  not  but  dread  another  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
gentle  Emperor.  A  Diet  was  held  at  Compiegne.  They  de- 
termined to  incapacitate  him  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  degrada- 
tion for  the  resumption  of  his  royal  office.  They  compelled  hini 
Oct  833.  to  perform  public  penance  in  the  church  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  at  Soissons.  There  the  Emperor,  the  father  of  three 
kings,  before  the  shrine  which  contained  the  relics  of  St. 
Medard,  and  of  St.  Sebastian  the  Martyr,  laid  down  upon  the 
altar  his  armour  and  his  imperial  attire,  put  on  a  dark  mourn- 
ing robe,  and  read  the  long  enforced  confession  of  his  crimes. 
Eight  weary  articles  were  repeated  by  his  own  lips.  I.  He 
confessed  himself  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  homicide,  as  having 


7  Of  these  were  four  bishops,  his  brother 
Drogo  of  Mi*!/,  Modoin  of  Autun,  Wilerich 
of  Bremen,  Aldric  of  Mons. 

1  m  Ite  ad  filios  tneos,  nolo  ut  ullus  prop- 
ter me  vitam  ant  membra  dimittaf.  Ilia 
infusi  lacrymis  recede  ban  t  ab  co."— Thegan, 
c.  xlii. 


*  "  Qui  ab  eo  quod  ibi  gestum  est  per- 
petiia  est  ignominift  notatus  ut  vocetur 
campus  mentitus." — Astronora.  Vit.  The- 
gan  calls  it  "campus  mendacii." 

*  "  Cum  maximo  mcerore." — Astronom. 
Vit. 
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broken  the  solemn  oath  made  on  a  former  occasion  before  the 
clergy  and  the  people;  gnilty  of  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen, 
especially  of  Prince  Bernhard  (whose  punishment,  extorted  by 
the  nobles,  had  been  mitigated  by  Louis).  EL  He  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  perjury,  not  only  by  the  violation  of  Penance  of 
his  own  oaths,  but  by  compelling  others  to  forswear  Louta" 
themselves  through  his  frequent  changes  in  the  partition  of  the 
Empire.  IE.  He  confessed  himself  guilty  of  a  sin  against  God, 
by  having  made  a  military  expedition  during  Lent,  and  having 
held  a  Diet  on  a  high  festival  IT.  He  confessed  himself  guilty 
of  severe  judgements  against  the  partisans  of  his  sons — whose 
lives  he  had  spared  by  his  merciful  intervention !  V.  He  con- 
fessed himself  again  guilty  of  encouraging  perjury,  by  permitting 
especially  the  Empress  Judith  to  clear  herself  by  an  oath.  VI. 
He  confessed  himself  guilty  of  all  the  slaughter,  pillage,  and 
sacrilege  committed  during  the  civil  wars.  VII.  He  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  having  excited  those  wars  by  his  arbitrary  par- 
titions of  the  Empire.  VIE.  And  lastly,  of  having,  by  his 
general  incapacity,  brought  the  Empire,  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian,  to  a  state  of  total  ruin.  Having  rehearsed  this  humi- 
liating lesson,  the  Emperor  laid  the  parchment  on  the  altar,  was 
stripped  of  his  military  belt,  which  was  likewise  placed  there ; 
and  having  put  off  his  worldly  dress,  and  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  penitent,  was  esteemed  from  that  time  incapacitated  from 
all  civil  acts. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  this  memorable  transaction  is, 
that  it  was  arranged,  conducted,  accomplished  in  the  Tbedergy.  s 
presence  and  under  the  authority  of  the  clergy.  The  permission 
of  Lothair  is  slightly  intimated ;  but  the  act  was  avowedly  in- 
tended to  display  the  strength  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the 
punishment  justly  incurred  by  those  who  are  disobedient  to 
sacerdotal  admonition.0  Thus  the  hierarchy  assumed  cognisance 
not  over  the  religious  delinquencies  alone,  but  over  the  civil 
misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  They  imposed  an  ecclesiastical 
penance,  not  solely  for  his  asserted  violation  of  his  oaths  before 
the  altar,  but  for  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.    It  is  strange  to  see 


•  u  Manifestare  juxta  injunctara  nobis 
ministerial!)  curavimus,  qualis  sit  rigor  et 
potestas  sivc  miniate rium  sacerdotale,  et 
quaJi  mereatur  daiuuaii  sententii,  qui  inn- 


nitis  saoerdotalibus  obedire  noluerit." — Acta 
Exautorationis  Ludor.  Pii,  apud  Bouquet, 
v.  p.  243. 
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the  pious  sovereign,  the  one  devout  and  saintly  of  his  race,  thus 
degraded  by  these  haughty  Churchmen,  now,  both  high-born  and 


His  mission  may  have  been  designed  as  one  of  peace,  but  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  appearance  in  the  rebellious  camp 
could  not  but  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Louis.  He  seemed  at 
least  to  befriend  the  son  in  his  unnatural  warfare  against  his 
father.  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  issued  a  fierce  apology  for 
the  rebellious  sons  of  Louis,  filled  with  accusations  of  inconti- 
nence against  the  Empress  Judith.d  Her  beauty  and  the  graces 
of  her  manner  had  even  seduced  the  admirat  i<  >n  of  holy  priests 
and  bishops  towards  this  Dalilah,  who  had  dared  to  resume  her 
royal  dignity  and  conjugal  rights  after  having  taken  the  veil : 
to  her  he  attributes  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  too  easy  monarch. 
In  the  words  of  the  aristocratic  Thegan,  all  the  bishops  were  the 
enemies  of  Louis,  especially  those  whom  he  had  raised  from  a 
senile  condition,  or  who  were  sprung  from  barbarous  races. 
But  there  was  one  on  whom  Thegan  pours  out  all  his  indigna- 
tion. One  was  chosen,  an  impure  and  most  inhuman  man,  to 
execute  their  cruel  decrees,  a  man  of  servile  origin,  Ebbo,  the 
Archbishop  of  Kheims.  "  Unheard-of  words !  Unheard-of  deeds ! 
They  took  the  sword  from  his  thigh ;  by  the  judgement  of  his 
servants  he  was  clad  in  sackcloth ;  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was 
fulfilled — '  Slaves  have  ruled  over  us.' e  Oh,  what  a  return  for 
his  goodness !  He  made  thee  free,  noble  he  could  not,  for  that 
an  enfranchised  slave  cannot  be.  He  clothed  thee  in  purple 
and  in  pall,  thou  clothedst  him  in  sackcloth ;  he  raised  thee  to 
the  highest  bishopric,  thou  by  unjust  judgement  hast  expelled 

him  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  O  Lord  Jesus ! 

where  was  thy  destroying  angel  when  these  things  were  done  ?  " 
Thegan  goes  on  to  quote  Virgil,  and  says  that  the  poet  would 
want  the  combined  powers  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  to  de- 
scribe the  guilt  of  these  deeds.  The  miseries  of  Louis  were 
greater  than  those  of  Job  himself.  The  comforters  of  Job  were 
kings,  those  of  Louis  slaves/ 

*  "  Domina  Palatii  .  .  .  ludat  puerilitcr,  "  Laraentat  r.  8. 

spectantibua  etiam  aliquibus  de  ordine  Racer-  f  44  Qui  ben  to  Job  iosultabant  Regcs  fuisse 

iii  it. ih  et  plerisque  conludentibus,  qui  ae-  leguntur  in  libro  beati  Thobia- ;  qui  ilium 

smiditm  fonnara  qnain  apostolus  scribat  de  vero  affligeban  t,  legale*  ejus  servi  erant,et  pa- 


eligcndu  cpucopi* 


•  .  • 
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It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  this  was  the  same  Ebbo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Kheims,  who  undertook  a  perilous  mission  to  the 
heathen  Northmen,  brought  the  Danish  King  to  the  court  of 
Louis  to  receive  baptism,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  monkish 
poet  of  the  day  in  the  most  glowing  strains  for  his  saintly 
virtues.* 

This  strange  and  sudden  revolution,  which  had  left  the  Em- 
peror at  the  mercy  of  his  son,  was  followed  by  another  no  less 
sudden  and  strange.  No  doubt  the  pride  of  many  warlike  nobles 
was  insulted  by  this  display  of  ecclesiastical  presumption.  The 
degradation  of  the  Emperor  was  the  degradation  of  the  Empire. 
The  character  of  Louis,  however,  could  not  but  command  the 
fond  attachment  of  many.  The  people  felt  the  profoundest 
sympathy  in  his  fate ;  and  even  among  the  clergy  there  were 
those  who  could  not  but  think  these  insults  an  ungracious  and 
unchristian  return  for  his  piety  to  God,  his  tenderness  to  man, 
his  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.h  A  revulsion  took  place 
in  the  whole  nation.  The  other  sons  of  the  Emperor,  Pepin  and 
Louis,  had  taken  no  part  in  this  humiliation  of  their  father,  and 
expressed  their  strong  commiseration  of  his  sufferings,  their  re- 
probation of  the  cruelty  and  insult  heaped  upon  liim.  The 
murmurs  of  the  people  were  too  loud  to  be  mistaken.  Leaving 
his  father  at  St.  Denys,  Lothair  fled  to  Burgundy.  No  sooner 
had  he  retired  than  the  whole  Empire  seemed  to  assemble,  in 
loyal  emulation,  around  the  injured  Louis. 

But  Louis  would  not  resume  his  power,  and  liis  arms,  the 
symbol  of  his  power,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops.  His 
subjects'  reviving  loyalty  could  not  remove  the  ecclesiastical 
incapacitation.  But  bishops  were  not  wanting  among  those  who 
thronged  to  renew  their  allegiance.1  Louis  was  solemnly  re-girt 
with  his  arms  by  the  hands  of  some  of  these  prelates,  AJ>>  e34 
and,  amid  the  universal  joy  of  the  people,  the  Pious  March  h 
resumed  the  Empire.  So  great  was  the  burst  of  feeling,  that, 
in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  the  very  elements  seemed  to 

«  Emm Mi  Nigelli,  Carm.  iv.    Ermoldus  I  dica,  qure  praeseos  erat,  etiamque  Lothario 
Louis   deliver  a  charge  to  Ebbo,  |  pro  patre  vim   iuferre   volebat."— Apud 

Bouquet,  p.  13.  The  Astronomer  says  on 
one  occasion,  **  Miseratio  tamen  bujusce  rei 
et  talis  rerum  permutationis,  exceptis  au- 


when  setting  out  to  convert  the  Normans 
Munter,  Geschichte  der  Einfiihrung  des 
Christenthiims  in  Danemark  und  Norwegen, 


has  collected  the  passages  about  Ebbo's  mis-    thoribus,  omnes  habebat." — c.  39. 
sion. — Page  238  et  seqq.  '  Among  these,  Otgar  of  Mcntz,  who  had 


h  Nithard  says,  "Plebs  autem  non  mo-  |  been  present  at  his  penance  in  Soissons. 
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sympathise  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Emperor  from  his  unnatural 
son.  The  weather,  which  had  been  wet  and  tempestuous,  became 
clear  and  serene.  Once  more  the  Empress  Judith  returned  to 
court ; k  and  Louis  might  again  enjoy  his  quiet  hunting  and 
fislung,  and  his  ascetic  usages,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Yet 
it  was  not  a  bloodless  revolution.  The  armies  of  Louis  and 
Aug.  83*.  Lothair  encountered  near  Chalons.  That  unfortunate 
town  was  burned  by  the  victorious  Lothair,  wrhose  savage  ferocity 
did  not  spare  even  females.  Not  content  with  the  massacre  of 
a  son  of  Duke  Bernhard  in  cold  blood,  his  sister  was  dragged 
from  her  convent,  shut  up  in  a  wine-cask,  and  thrown  into  the 
Saone.m 

But  the  year  after  a  pestilence  made  such  ravages  in  the  army 
aj>.  83e.  of  Lothair,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  into  Italy. 
Before  long  he  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  almost  all  his  great 
Transalpine  partisans,  YVala,  Count  Hugo,  Matfrid,  Jesse  of 
Amiens.  During  this  time  a  Diet  at  Thionville  had  annulled 
Feb.  as.  the  proceedings  of  that  at  Compiegne.  In  a  solemn 
assembly  at  Metz,  eight  archbishops n  and  thirty-five  bishops 
condemned  the  acts  of  themselves  and  their  rebellious  brethren 
at  that  assembly.  In  the  cathedral  of  Metz,  seven  archbishops 
chanted  the  seven  prayers  of  reconciliation,  and  the  Emperor 
was  then  held  to  be  absolutely  reinvested  in  his  civil  and  re- 
ligious supremacy.  At  a  later  Diet  at  Cremieux,  near  Lyons, 
Ebbo  of  Rheims  (the  cluef  chaplain,  Fulco,  the  faithful  adherent 
Jaw,  838.  of  Louis,  who  had  defied  the  Pope  in  his  cause,  aspired 
to  the  metropolitan  see)  submitted  to  deposition.0  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  abbey  of  Fulda.  Yet  Rome  must  be  consulted 
before  the  degradation  is  complete,  at  all  events  before  the  suc- 
cessor is  consecrated.  Agobard  of  Lyons  was  condemned.  The 
Archbishop  of  Vienne  appeared  not ;  he  incurred  sentence  of 
deposition  for  his  contumacy.  The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
and  other  bishops,  were  deposed.  A  new  division  of  the  Empire 
took  place  at  a  later  diet  at  Worms,  in  which  Lothair  received 
only  Italy:  the  Transalpine  dominions  were  divided  between 


*  The  empress  was  brought  from  Tor- 
tona  by  officious  nobles,  eager  to  merit  the 
gratitude  of  the  restored  emperor. 

■  «'  More  malcficorum,"  says  Nithard. 
No  doubt  the  punishment  of  a  witch.— 


A  pud  Bouquet,  p.  13. 

°  Mentz,  Treves,  Rouen,  Tours,  Scan, 
Bourges,  Aries,  even  Ebbo  of  Kheims. 

°  Funck,  p.  153,  with  authorities. 
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the  three  other  sons,  Pepin,  Louis,  and  Charles ;  the  Empress 
J udith  secured  the  first  step  to  equality  in  favour  of  her  son.? 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  were  still  dis- 
tracted by  the  unallayed  feuds  in  his  family.    A  visit  May> 
of  devotion  to  Borne  was  prevented  by  a  descent  of  the  AJ>' 83T' 
Normans,  who  had  long  ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.    A  new 
partition  was  made  at  Nimeguen  ;  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned. 
The  Empress  Judith  contrived  to  bring  about  a  recon-  Jane,838. 
ciliation  between  Lothair  and  his  father,  to  the  advan-  ^  *38, 
tage  of  her  own  son  Charles,*1  and  a  division  of  interests  between 
Lothair  and  his  brothers,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Pepin  of  Aqui- 
taine.    Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  died,  and  the  claims  pec  13i  838. 
of  his  children  to  the  succession  were  disregarded.  M*y30-839- 
Judith  knit  still  closer  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
elder  son.    Yet  one  more  partition.    With  the  exception  of 
Bavaria,  with  which  Louis  was  obliged  to  be  content,  the  Empire 
was  divided  between  Lothair  and  the  son  of  Judith. 

The  death  of  Louis  was  in  harmony  with  his  life.    In  a  state 
of  great  weakness  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  thrown  him  into 
serious  alarm,  and  from  that  day  he  began  to  fail'),  he  ^  Bt 
persisted  in  strictly  observing  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  839' 
the  Eucharist  was  his  only  food.    Almost  his  last  words  were 
expressive  of  forgiveness  to  his  son  Louis,  who  was  in  arms 
against  him,'  and  "  bringing  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave."    He  continued,  while  he  had  strength,  to  hold  the 
crucifix,  which  contained  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross,  to  his 
breast ;  when  his  strength  failed,  he  left  that  office  to  Drogo, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  his  natural  brother,  who,  with  the  Archbishops 
of  Treves  and  Mentz,  attended  his  dying  hours.    His  last  words 
were  the  German,  aus,  aits.    His  attendants  supposed  that  he 
was  bidding  an  evil  spirit,  of  whose  presence  he  was  June  M 
conscious,  avaunt.    He  then  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  A-D-Bi0- 
heaven,  and,  with  serenity  approaching  to  a  smile,  expired.* 
Christian  history  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  life  of  this 


p  Carta  Diviaionis,  Bouquet,  vi.  411; 
compare  Funck,  158,  9. 

*»  Astronomua,  L  ii.  Nitliard,  p.  14, 
lib.  i. 

'  Annalea  Franco  rum,  Fuldenses,  Bcrti- 
niani,  sub  ann. 
•  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  not  rushed  into 


war  without  provocation.  The  Emperor 
had  at  least  sanctioned  the  last  partition, 
which  left  him  a  narrow  kingdom,  while 
Lothair  and  his  younger  brother  shared  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne. 

*  Louis  died  on  an  island  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  to  Ingelheim. 
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monarch.  His  appellation,  the  Pious,  shows  what  the  religion 
was  which  was  held  in  especial  honour  in  lus  day,  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  its  virtue,  and  what  in  a  monarch  can  hardly 
escape  the  name  of  vice.  It  displays  the  firmer  establishment 
of  a  powerful  and  aristocratic  clergy,  not  merely  in  that  part  of 
Europe  which  became  the  French  monarchy,  but  also  in  great 
part  of  trans-Rhenane  Germany;  the  manner  in  which  they 
attained  and  began  to  exercise  that  power ;  the  foundation,  in 
short,  of  great  national  Churches,  in  acknowledged  subordina- 
tion, if  not  always  in  rigid  obedience,  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but 
also  mingling,  at  times  with  overruling  weight,  in  all  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  each  kingdom. 

But  throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  not  only  did 
imai^wor-  the  Empire  assert  this  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  as 
we*t.  in  temporal  affairs ;  Teutonic  independence  maintained 
its  ground,  more  perhaps  than  its  ground,  on  the  great  question 
of  image-worship.  The  Council  of  Paris  enforced  the  solemn 
a.d.  82«.  decree  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort.  The  Iconoclastic 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Western  Emperor,  of  which  the  manifest  object 
was  to  compel  the  Pope  at  least  to  amity,  and  to  recede  from 
the  decrees  of  the  second  Council  of  Nicea  asserted  by  his  pre- 
decessors. The  ambassadors  of  Constantinople  appeared  in 
Rome,  accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  Louis.  The  Pope 
Eugenius,  who  owed  his  Popedom  to  the  Franks,  who  sat  on 
his  throne  only  through  their  support,  was  in  great  embarrass- 
ment ;  he  was  obliged  to  elude  what  he  dared  not  oppose.  At 
cundioaof  no  otner  time  could  a  bishop  like  Claudius  of  Turin 
Turln-  have  acted  the  fearless  Iconoclast  in  an  Italian  city, 
removed  all  images  and  pictures,  condemned  even  the  cross, 
and  lived  and  died,  if  not  unassailed  by  angry  controversialists, 
yet  unrebuked  by  any  commanding  authority,  undegraded,  and 
in  the  full  honours  of  a  Bishop.  Claudius  was  a  Spaniard  who 
acquired  fame  as  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  in  the  court 
of  Louis  at  Aquitaine.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Louis  as  Em- 
peror was  the  promotion  of  Claudius  to  the  bishopric  of  Turin. 
The  stern  reformer  at  once  began  to  wage  war  on  what  he 
deemed  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  Claudius  went  much 
further  than  the  temperate  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort. 
Images  were  to  him  idols ;  the  worslrip  of  the  cross  godlessness. 
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Turin  was  overawed  by  his  vigorous  authority.  A  strong  party, 
not  the  most  numerous,  espoused  his  cause.  He  was  not  unop- 
posed. The  Abbot  Theodemir,  of  a  monastery  near  Nismes; 
Dungal,  a  Scot,  a  learned  theologian  of  Pavia ;  Jonas,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  denounced  his  doctrines.  But  Theodemir  ingenuously 
confesses  that  most  of  the  great  Transalpine  prelates  thought 
with  Claudius.™  Agobard  of  Lyons  published  a  famous  treatise, 
if  not  in  defence  of  Claudius,  maintaining  in  their  utmost 
strength  the  decrees  of  Frankfort 

But  it  was  not  on  image-worship  alone  that  Claudius  of  Turin 
advanced  opinions  premature  and  anticipative  of  later  times. 
The  apostolic  office  of  St  Peter  ceased  with  the  life  of  St  Peter. 
The  power  of  the  keys  passed  to  the  whole  episcopal  order. 
The  Bishop  of  Borne  had  apostolic  power  only  in  so  far  as  he 
led  an  apostolic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  but  that  some  tradition  or  succession 
to  the  opinions  of  Claudius  of  Turin  lay  concealed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  to  appear  again  after  many  centuries. 


■  Gfriirer,  111,  p.  736. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

SAR.ACEN8  IN  ITALY. 

The  Carlovingian  Empire  expired  with  Louis  the  Pious.  It 
separated,  not  so  much  into  three  kingdoms,  as  into  three 
nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  though  governed  each 
by  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  a  short  time  re-united 
under  the  sceptre  of  Charles  the  Fat,  began  to  diverge  more 
widely  in  their  social  institutions,  in  their  form  of  government, 
in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that  one  of 
iyithair  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the  Pious  who  was 
Emp«ror.  nia£ter  of  Italy.  First  Lothair,  and  then  his  son, 
Louis  II.,  was  Emperor,  King  of  Italy,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  right  to  ratify,  if  not  the  election,  the  con- 
secration of  the  Pope,  was  among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  and  determination/  At  the  close  of 
the  uneventful  pontificate  of  Gregory  IV., — uneventful  as  far  as 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  not  uneventful  to  those  who  could  discern 
the  slow  but  steady  advancement  of  hierarchical  pretensions b — 
the  Emperor  Lothair  heard  with  indignation  that  the  clergy  and 
PopeSergius.  people  of  Rome  had  elected  Sergius  II.,  a  Roman  of 
Jan.  844.  noble  birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical 
duties;  and  that  Sergius,  contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty,  had 
been  at  once  consecrated,  without  awaiting  his  good  pleasure.6 
The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a  deacon,  chosen  by  some  of 
the  low  and  rustic  people.*  The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted 
on  the  condemnation  of  the  audacious  usurper.  Sergius  inter- 
fused to  save  his  life.  Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the 
nobles  in  fierce  strife ;  but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less 
humbly  imperialist.    Lothair  despatched  immediately  his  son 


*  Annal.  Bertiniani. 

b  Sec  the  famous  letter  of  Gregory  IV. 
ad  Epincopoa,  written,  it  should  *eem,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Abbot  Wala.  See  note, 
p.  2G3. 


•  Anastasius,  Vit.  Scrgii ;  Annul.  Bertin. 
ad  an.  844. 

d  "  Jinperito  et  agresti  populo." — Vit. 
Serg. 
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Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo  Bishop  of 
Metz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  presumptuous  prelate. 
The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity  had  not  been  abated  by 
years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show  the  resentment  of  the  Emperor, 
committed  frightful  ravages.  From  the  borders  of  the  Roman 
territory  to  Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went, 
towards  Rome.  But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to  control  the  mind 
of  the  young  invader.  A  fortunate  tempest  had  already  shaken 
the  minds  of  the  Franks  :  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  had  been  struck  dead  by  lightning,  but  still  the  army 
advanced  with  menacing  haste.6 

Nine  miles  from  the  city  Louis  was  met  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities, with  banners  flying  and  loud  acclamations,  the  military 
schools f  or  bands,  and  the  people  under  their  various  standards, 
chanting  hymns  and  songs  of  welcome.  As  he  came  nearer, 
the  sacred  crosses,  which  were  usually  reserved  to  grace  i^uis.  son 

.  .  orLothalr, 

the  entrance  of  the  Linperor  into  the  city,  were  seen  »n  iu>me. 
advancing  towards  him.  Louis  was  seized  with  pious  fear  and 
joy  at  these  unexpected  honours.  On  the  steps  up  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced  by  the  pope.  They  pro- 
ceeded, Louis  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  to  the  silver- 
plated  doors  of  the  church,  which,  however,  were  jealously 
closed.  Then  the  Pope,  by  the  suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  addressed  the  king, — "  Comest  thou  with  a  pure 
heart  and  mind  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  tins  Church?  If  so,  I  will  command  that  the 
gates  be  opened;  if  otherwise,  never,  with  my  consent,  shalt 
thou  enter  therein."  The  king  protested  that  he  came  with  no 
hostile  or  evil  intent.  At  the  touch  of  the  prelate  the  doors 
flew  open,  the  whole  clergy  burst  out  in  the  accordant  chant, 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
Frank  army,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  the  gates  of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the  Juno  15. 
militia  of  Rome.  A  few  days  after  IiOiiis  was  anointed  King  of 
Lombardy.   The  Franks  insisted  on  the  Pope  and  the  patricians 


•  14  Hoc  videntes  horribile  signum  nimis 
omncs  timore  Frnnci  corrcpti  sunt.  Sod 
nullatenus  uientc  ferocitatcm  deponentes, 

VOL.  II. 


atroci  voluntatc  ad  urbcm  vdociter  pro- 
perabant."— Vit.  Seifil. 
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of  Rome  swearing  fealty  to  the  long.  They  resolutely  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  degraded  archbishops,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Bartholomew  of 
Narbonne,  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their  sees  and  their  honours ; 
but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother  and  faithful  adherent  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Frankish  army.  The  Pope 
would  grant  them  the  humiliating  permission  to  communicate, 
but  to  communicate  only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
was  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  Vicar  of  the  Pope  beyond 
the  Alps/ 

Sergius  died  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years.  An  unforeseen 
Jan.  n.  847.  necessity  enforced  the  immediate  election  of  his  suc- 
^° 1V*  cessor,  Leo  IV.*  The  impulse  of  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion against  the  still  narrowing  boundaries  of  Christendom  had 
by  no  means  ceased.  The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  the 
sar^n  in_  Mediterranean.  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse, 
which  made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was  in 
their  hands.h  They  had  conquered  Calabria,  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing northwards,  and  subduing  the  parts  of  the  province 
which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.1  Rome 
herself  beheld  the  Moslemin  at  her  gates ;  the  suburban  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  plundered ;  the  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohammedan  city.k  The 
Moslemin  retired  on  the  advance  of  an  army  of  Franks,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  under  the  command  of  King  Louis 
himself ;  but  they  retreated  only  to  inflict  a  shameful  defeat  on 
the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down  to  besiege  Gaeta.  The  great 
riches  of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an 
opportune  rising  of  the  river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the 
grateful  monks  to  a  miracle.™ 


»  Vit.  Sergii. 

8  It  is  observed  that  under  Leo  IV.  the 
form  of  address  of  the  papal  letters  is 
changed.  With  two  exceptions,  the  name 
of  the  person  addressed  is  placed  after  that 
of  the  Pope  :  the  title  Dominus  is  dropped. 
—Garnier,  in  Not.  ad  Lib.  PontifT.  Planck, 
Hi.  p.  29. 

h  The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  aided 
the  feuds  among  the  Lombard  dukes, 
e  princes  of  Sjoleto  and  Benevento  and 
Naples  had  been  at  continual  war  with 


each  other.  For  details,  see  Anonym.  Sa- 
lernit. 

1  Famin  (Histoire  des  Invasions  des  Snr- 
rasius  en  Italie)  describes  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions  of  Italy,  c  iv. 
— Annal.  Met.  Annal.  Bertin.  sub  an'n.  846. 
Baronius  sub  ann. 

k  Famin,  p.  199. 

ra  The  abbey,  however,  had  already  boon 
plundered  by  Sicenulf,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
on  pretence  of  employing  its  wealth  in  the 
wars  against  the  Saracens.     The  whole 
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But  these  terrible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return  to  in- 
vest the  city  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  to  avert  the  danger  by  his 
prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protector  with  more  command- 
ing voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city  by  his  administration,  a  Tope 
appeared  instantly  necessary  to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people 
of  Rome.0  With  the  utmost  haste,  but  with  reservation  of  the 
imperial  rights,  infringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  Leo  IV.  was  elected,  consecrated,  and  assumed  J«n.  847. 
the  functions  of  pope.  The  Romans  were  released  from  their 
immediate  terrors  by  the  destruction  of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a 
tempest  off  Gaeta.  Another  legend  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the 
insulted  and  plundered  apostles.0 

Leo's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  future  security  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  carried  out  the  design, 
before  entertained  by  Leo  III.,  of  forming  a  new  suburb,  sur- 
rounded by  strong  fortifications,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
which  might  at  once  protect  the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  from  the 
city  by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  msurrections.  This 
part  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  pope,  as  the  Leonine 
city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo's  papacyp  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plundered  and  desecrated  churches 
of  the  two  apostles,  and  adorning  Rome.  The  succession  to  Leo 
IV.  was  contested  between  Benedict  III.,  who  com-  ^ 
manded  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  A  D  M6' 
Anastasius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  faction,  seized  the 
Lateran,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  awaited 
the  confirmation  of  his  violent  usurpation  by  the  Imperial  Le- 
gates, whose  influence  he  thought  that  he  had  secured.  But 
these  Commissioners,  after  strict  investigation,  decided  in  favour 
of  Benedict.    Anastasius  was  expelled  with  disgrace  septw. 
from  the  Lateran,  his  rival  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the 


account  is  minute  and  enrious.  Anonym. 
Salern.  apud  Muratori,  Script.  Ita).,  p.  266. 
According  to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  A.n.  844;  yet  he  quotes  the 
statement  of  Haronius,  which  implies  that 
it  was  first  threatened  hy  the  Saracens  in 
840.— Baronius  sub  ann. 

■  "Hoc  timore  ct  futuro  casu  perter- 


riti,  eum  sine 

secrarerant  :  fidem  quoque  illius,  sive 
honorem,  post  Dcum  per  omnia  ct  in 
omnibus  conservantes." — Anastas.  in  Vit. 
Leon.  IV. 

°  Baronius  in  loc. 

p  Leo  died  a.d.  855,  July  17. 
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Emperor's  representatives.  Anastasius,  with  unwonted  mercy, 
was  only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  pontificate  of  Benedict  ILL  is  memorable  chiefly  for  the 
commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Ignatius  and  Photius 
for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  This  strife  ended  in  the  perma- 
nent schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NICOLAS  L    IGNATIUS  AND  PHOTIUS. 

Nicolas  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen  rather  by  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and  lus  nobles  than  that  Aprll 
of  the  clergy.*  He  has  been  thought  worthy  to  share  AJ>' 888* 
the  appellation  of  the  Great  with  Leo  L,  with  Gregory  L,  with 
Hildebrand,  and  with  Innocent  ILL  At  least  three  great  events 
signalised  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L, — the  strife  of  Photius 
with  Ignatius  for  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King  Lothair  from  his  Queen 
Theutberga ;  and  the  humiliation  of  the  great  prelates  on  the 
Rliine,  the  successful  assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  even  over 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  mo- 
mentous questions,  the  contest  about  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
and  that  of  Lothair,  King  of  Lorraine,  with  his  wife  Theutberga, 
Nicolas  took  his  stand  on  the  great  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  morals.  These  were  no  questions  of  ab- 
struse and  subtle  theology  nor  the  assertion  of  dubious  rights. 
In  both  cases  the  Pope  was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed,  the  victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted,  exiled,  treated 
with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the  judgement  of  the  head 
of  Western  Cliristendom.  A  queen,  not  only  deserted  by  a  weak 
and  cruel  husband,  but  wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a 
council  of  bishops,  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome : 
her  innocence  was  vindicated,  her  accusers  punished,  the  king 
himself  compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  justice,  made 
more  venerable  by  religion.  If  in  both  cases  the  language  of 
Nicolas  was  haughty  and  imperious,  it  was  justified  to  the  ears 
of  men  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  The  lofty  supremacy 
which  he  asserted  over  the  see  of  Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy, 
being  exerted  in  Ijehalf  of  a  blameless  and  injured  prelate.  If 
he  treated  the  royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt,  it  had 

•  Prudent.  Trecen*.  apud  Peril,  i.  142.    Vit.  Nicolai  I. 
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already  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  if  he 
annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of  a  national  council, 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  Gaul,  that  coun- 
cil liad  already  been  condemned  by  all  who  had  natural  sym- 
pathies with  justice  and  with  iimocence.  Yet,  though  in  both 
cases  Nicolas  displayed  equal  ability  and  resolution  in  the  cause 
of  right,  the  event  of  the  two  affairs  was  very  different.  The 
dispute  concerning  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ended 
in  the  estrangement,  the  alienation,  the  final  schism  between 
tho  East  and  West.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  Pope  was 
permitted  authoritatively  to  interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  East  The  excommunication  of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin 
Church  was  the  final  act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas 
established  a  precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private  morals 
of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those  of  France,  bo- 
came  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence :  injured  queens  and 
subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  they  might  recur  for  justice  or 
for  revenge.  And  on  this  occasion  the  }K>pe  brought  not  only 
the  impotent  king,  but  the  powerful  clergy  of  Lorraine,  beneath 
his  feet  The  great  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Treves  were 
reduced  to  abject  humiliation. 

The  contention  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was, 
strictly  speaking,  no  religious  controversy, — it  was  the  result  of 
|x>litieal  intrigue  and  personal  animosity.  Ignatius,  who  became 
the  Patriarch,  was  of  imperial  descent  In  the  revolution  which 
detlironed  his  father,  Michael  Rhangabe,  he  had  taken  refuge, 
under  tho  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian. Tho  monasteries  in  the  islands  of  Platos,  Hyathos,  and 
Terebinthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout  followers  of  Ignatius. 
They  were  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  persecuted  for  the  worship 
of  images ;  and  to  Ignatius,  during  that  reign,  the  monkish  and 
anti-Iconoclastic  party  looked  up  as  a  protector  and  a  model  of 
the  austerest  virtue.b  From  these  peaceful  solitudes  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Thcnxlora,  the  mother  and 
guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  the  Drunkard,  to  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.  His  devout  zeal  led  him 
to  rebuke  the  Caesar  Bardas  for  his  incestuous  life.    Bardas  had 


1  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  chief  [  Ignatius,  as  fervent  an  admirer  as  any 
authority  is  Nicetns,  the  biographer  of  |  adoring  hagiologist. 
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divorced  liis  own  wife,  and  lived  publicly  with  his  son's  widow. 
Ignatius  openly  repelled  him  from  the  communion.  So  long 
as  the  Empress  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Bardas,  protected  the 
Patriarch,  the  Cajsar  had  no  hope  of  vengeance ;  his  ambition 
as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to  involve  them  both  in 
common  ruin.  He  persuaded  the  young  Emperor  no  longer  to 
endure  the  disgrace  of  female  rule ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
full  exercise  of  authority,  counselled  him  to  remove  not  only  his 
imperious  mother,  and  even  his  sisters,  from  the  Court,  but  to 
seclude  them  altogether  from  the  world.  The  Patriarch  was 
commanded  to  dedicate  these  unwilling  votaries  to  a  religious 
life.  Ignatius  appealed  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  which 
allowed  no  one  to  take  the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ;  and 
steadily  resisted  the  Imperial  commands.  A  groundless  charge 
was  soon  invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  a  pretender 
to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  banished  to  his  old  re-  Not.23.8st. 
treat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As  no  power  or  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  resign  his  patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  deposed,  and  a  new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious  birth,c 
having  discharged  all  the  great  offices  of  the  State  with  consum- 
mate ability,  and  risen  to  its  very  highest  dignity,  Photius  was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  man  of  liis  age. 
In  grammar,  oratory,  even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone.  His 
ambition  was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learning ;  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may  show  the  transcendant 
estimation  in  which  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  held  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West.  Photius  was  but  a  layman:  in  six  Dec  as.  857. 
successive  days  he  passed  tlirough  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the 
Patriarchate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of  Photius  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  should  treat  his  deposed  rival  with 
respect  and  generosity.  But  so  long  as  Ignatius  had  not  con- 
sented to  resign  his  See,  the  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  was  inse- 
cure. Ignatius  and  the  bishops  of  his  party  suffered  every  kind 
of  wanton  cruelty ;  their  sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced ; 


c  The  patriarch  Tarasius  was  his  great  uncle ;  another  uncle  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Bardas. 
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some  wore  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhospitable  parts  of 
the  Empire.  One  accused  of  too  great  liberty  of  speech  liad  liis 
tongue  cut  out.d  The  high-born  and  blameless  Fatriarch  him- 
self was  seized,  carried  away  from  his  splendid  and  peaceful 
monastery,  loaded  with  chains,  hurried  from  one  desolate  place 
to  another,  and  at  last  confined  in  Mitylcne.  Rival  councils 
met,  and  the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excommunicated 
by  the  adverse  spiritual  factions. 

Photius  was  the  first  to  determine  on  an  appeal  to  Rome. 
The  Pope,  he  thought,  would  hardly  resist  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting  promise  of  the  total  extir- 
pation of  the  hated  Iconoclasts.  The  Emperor  sent  a  solemn 
embassy,  entreating  that  Legates  might  be  commissioned  to 
assist  him  in  his  holy  work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  disci- 
pline. On  the  part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assure 
the  Pope  that  Ignatius,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities,  had 
retired  from  the  Bishopric;  that  in  his  retirement  he  was 
treated  with  profound  respect ;  that  Photius  had  been  lawfully 
chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the  most  humble  asse\  e— 
rations  of  Ins  own  conscious  unwortluness,  and  the  strong  re- 
luctance with  which  he  had  undertaken  the  awful  function. 
"  The  clergy,  the  bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel 
to  me  alone,  without  listening  to  my  entreaties,  untouched  by 
my  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy  burthen."  • 

Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was  supposed 
with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  East.  He  answered 
with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his  legates  could  only  judge  on 
the  spot  as  to  the  validity  of  the  very  questionable  ordination  of 
Photius.  In  the  presence  of  Ins  legates  and  a  lawful  council 
8cPt.25.8«o.  Ignatius  must  acknowledge  his  resignation.  In  Ins 
reply  to  the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  opportunity  of  reclaim- 
ing the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  the  jurisdiction  over 
Illyricum,  Epims,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Through- 


d  Photius,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Cffsar,  deprecates  in  the  strongest  terms 
these  barbarities.-  Kpist.  vi. 

•  Photii,  Epist.  i.  ad  Nicol.  Papam.  It 
has  been  reprinted  in  a  Vie  de  Photius,  by 
the  Abbe  Jagcr,  one  of  those  modem  French 
work*  which  would  disdain  the  praise  of 


candour  and  impartiality.  I  shall  not  Ac- 
cuse him  of  it.  But  M.  Jager  has  the  merit 
of  justly  appreciating  the  high  merit  of 
Photius,  for  his  day  most  unusually  accom- 
plished as  a  scholar ;  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  some  of  his  letters,  a  merit  very 
rare  in  Greek  literature. 
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out  the  behaviour  aud  language  of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of 
admitted  subjection  to  the  Eastern  emperor :  even  its  tradition 
seems  forgotten.  He  writes  as  a  great  independent  religious 
potentate,  as  the  head  of  Cliristendom,  treating  the  Emperor  at 
first  with  the  courtesy  becoming  a  powerful  sovereign,  but  not  as 
one  to  whom  himself  owed  allegiance. 

The  legates,  with  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Photius  and  of  the 
Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that  he  was  not  acknowledged 
under  his  title  of  bishop ;  the  Emperor  received  the  legates,  not 
as  ambassadors  from  a  foreign  power,  but  as  insolent  subjects. 
They  were  imprisoned,  threatened  with  banisliment :  they  yielded 
to  these  sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persuasion,  to  direct 
bribery/  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  council  in 
the  presence  of  the  papal  legates.  This  council  boasted  that  it 
was  formed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  prelates  Ajxsra. 
as  sate  in  the  venerable  assembly  at  Nicea.  The  Patriarch's 
firmness  for  a  time  stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who 
the  legates  were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in  Con- 
stantinople ?  They  replied  that  they  were  the  legates  of  Nicolas, 
the  supreme  pontiff,  sent  to  judge  his  cause.*  "  First,"  answered 
the  intrepid  Patriarch,  who  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  simple 
monk,  "drive  out  the  adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no 
judges."  He  appealed  to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council 
pronounced  his  deposition;  and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate  the 
Pope,  in  their  second  session  condemned  Iconoclasm.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  Still  all  means  of  persuasion  and  cruelty 
were  used  to  extort  the  resignation  of  Ignatius.h  At  length,  it 
is  said,  while  he  lay  senseless  in  his  prison,  his  unconscious  hand 


f  Anastasius  (in  Vit.  Nicolai  I.)  and  the 
Pope  himself  (Epist.  x.  ad  Clerum  Con- 
stants.) assert  distinctly  that  they  were 
bribed.  The  most  extraordinary  menace 
was,  that  not  only  they  should  sutler  exile, 
but  be  food  for  vermin  from  their  own 
bodies.  "  Longa  exilia  et  diutumas  pedi- 
culorum  comessationes."  This  might  seem 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  were  it  not 
in  the  Pope's  own  letter,  and  so,  it  should 
seem,  rest*  on  the  authority  of  the  Legates 
themselves. — Also,  Phot.  Kpist.  vi.  p.  '-'86. 

«  The  Legates  suppressed  the  parts  of 
the  Pope's  letter  which  warned  them  to 
decide  nothing,  and  read  only  that  which 
related  to  the  Iconoclast*. 


h  If  we  are  to  believe  the  monkish 
writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  orders  even  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank  showB  a 
most  savage  state  of  manners.  The  inge- 
nious tortures  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  it  is 
said,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Photius,  are  absolutely  revolting.  Another 
respectable  prelate,  who  had  been  Bishop  of 
Crete  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
now  become  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  ven- 
tured during  an  earthquake  to  remonstrate 
with  the  young  Emperor  against  his  pro- 
fane mimicry  of  the  religious  ceremonk-s  of 
the  Church,  he  was  beaten  so  as  to  knock 
out  two  of  his  teeth,  and  sconrg»!d  almost  to 
death.— Nicet.  Vit.  IgnaU,  Labbe,  p.  1218. 
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was  forced  to  trace  the  sign  of  a  cross  on  a  blank  paper,  on 
which  Photius  superscribed  a  confession  of  his  uncanonical  elec- 
tion to  the  Patriarchate,  which  he  had  ruled  as  an  usurper  and 
a  tyrant  In  possession  of  tliis  document,  Photius  allowed  his 
rival  a  short  interval  of  repose.1  He  was  j>ennitted  to  retire  to 
a  palace  wliich  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Rumours  of  new 
and  more  horrible  persecutions  meditated  against  him  induced 
him  to  fly  from  the  capital. k  He  found  means  to  baffle  his 
pursuers ;  till  an  earthquake,  as  in  the  time  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, Chrysostom,  shook  Constantinople  with  guilty  dread, 
and  seemed  the  voice  of  Heaven  rebuking  the  unjust  usage  of 
tho  Patriarch.    He  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  by  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople  had  been  communicated  to  the  Pope,  with  a 
letter  of  great  length  from  Photius."  The  Pope  took  at  once  the 
highest  ground.  He  summoned  a  council  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
disclaimed  his  weak  and  unauthorised  legates,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  imperial  ambassador  refused  liis  consent  to  the 
deposal  of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius. 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemnatory  letters 
sex  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  but  a  third,  also,  to 
"  the  faithful  in  the  East,"  at  the  close  of  which  he  made  known 
to  the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs  his  steadfast  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  Ignatius,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the 
usurper  Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  decrees 
of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a  monk  named  Theognetus,  a  messenger 
of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the  full  account  of  all  the 
aj>.b63.    hard  usage  endured  by  his  master.    A  more  august 


1  Photius  is  accused  of  forgery,  or  of 
conniving  at  the  forgery  of  two  favourable 
letters  from  the  Pope.  The  trick  was 
detected  by  the  Ca?sar  Banlas.— Nicet.  in 
Vit. 

k  Among  the  cruelties  and  insults  which 
Photius  is  charged  with  heaping  on  his 
rivnl,  he  is  said  to  have  given  him  up 
shamelessly  to  the  mockery  of  mimes  and 
stage-players.  "  Et  ad  illudeudum  mimis 
et  sceuicis  inverecunde  prodercs." — Nicol. 
ad  Phot.  Epist.  x.  p.  372. 

n  Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and 
beautiful.  Photius  describes,  with  seeming 
sincerity,  the  enjoyments  of  his  state  as  a 


layman,  in  the  society  of  his  attached 
friends  and  the  quiet  study  of  letters,  and 
his  profound  regret  that  he  had  aban- 
doned those  more  congenial  occupations. 
t£iarww    tiVnrjxnf  i£»'w*rc»  yakntnt 

ykuKtietf,  igsv-irtt  ci  mi  i  Ik;  (i"rt£  rtri 
juu  xawftmnt  H\nt  tftnt),  fgi«-*#»  rif  flknt 
nrv%i*t,  rnt  l»i*»nf  *«J  nhtrrnt 

Km  kliktv,  ui  in*nrkn*rtv  *u*a<r»<r>rp$nf. 

The  latter  part  vindicates  his  sudden  pro- 
motion from  the  rank  of  a  layman  to  the 
patriarchate,  by  the  unanswerable  examples 
of  his  predecessors  Nestorius  and  Tarasius, 
and  that  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
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council  was  now  summoned,  of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade 
and  excommunicate  Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for  his 
weakness  in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  The  Pope 
then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
Photius ;  recounting  his  offences,  and  involving  under  Deems 
the  same  anathema  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  KSSL 
had  presumed  to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  Ckmstantinopohtan 
See.0  All  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordinations,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of  Ignatius  was  com- 
manded even  in  more  imperious  language,  and  under  more 
awful  sanctions.  "  We,  by  the  power  committed  to  us  by  our 
Lord  through  St.  Peter,  restore  our  brother  Ignatius  to  his 
former  station,  to  his  see,  to  his  dignity  as  Patriarch  and  to  all 
the  honours  of  his  office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of 
this  decree,  shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge  him  anew, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if  a  clerk,  shall  share 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  if  a  layman  he  has 
incurred  the  malediction  of  Canaan :  he  is  excommunicate,  and 
will  suffer  the  same  fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge." 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The  privileges  of 
Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to,  derived  from  no 
synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly  by  God  himself:  they 
might  be  assailed,  but  not  transferred ;  torn  off  for  a  time,  but 
not  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome 
from  all  the  world,  from  her  authority  lay  no  appeals 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to  these 
terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he  possessed  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  see.    An  angry  correspondence  was  kept  up 


°  Nicolas  neglected  no  means  of  carrying 
his  point.  He  did  not  disdain  female  in- 
fluence. Besides  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the 
East,  and  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople, 
he  wrote  to  the  mother  and  to  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
Ignatius,  to  reject  the  adulterer  of  the  see, 
the  usurper,  the  neophyte  Photius.— Epist. 
Nicol.  I. 

p  The  Emperor,  it  appears,  had  demanded 
that  his  disloyal  subject,  the  monk  Theog- 
netus,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius  to  Rome, 
should  be  delivered  up.  "  Many  thousands," 


replies  the  Pope,  4<  come  to  Rome  every 
year,  and  place  themselves  devoutly  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  the 
power  of  summoning  monks,  and  even 
clergy,  from  every  part  of  the  world :  you, 
O  Emperor,  have  no  such  power ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  monks,  but  humbly  to 
entreat  their  prayers.''  Never  would  he 
surrender  to  a  worldly  sovereign  a  monk, 
who  by  his  profession  declared  his  contempt 
for  palaces,  for  all  the  honours,  dignities, 
and  gifts  which  kings  could  bestow. 
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between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  In  the  Emperor's  letter  he 
seems  (for  his  letter  is  only  known  by  the  Pope's  reply)  to  have 
addressed  the  Pope  as  a  refractory  and  contumacious  subject. 
He  tlireatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.  Nicolas  main- 
tains his  haughty  independence,**  treats  these  idle  menaces  with 
contempt.  He  significantly  reminds  the  Emperor  of  the  fate  of 
Sennacherib ;  and  tauntingly  reproaches  him  with  his  dastardly 
May 25,  865.  submission  to  the  Saracens.  "We  have  not  invaded 
Crete ;  we  have  not  depopulated  Sicily ;  we  have  not  subdued 
the  countless  provinces  of  Greece;  we  have  not  burned  the 
churches  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  yet,  while  these 
pagans  conquer,  waste,  burn  with  impunity,  we  Catholic  Chris- 
tians are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors  of  your  arms.  Ye  release 
Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to  death."  Nicolas  concludes  with 
evoking  the  whole  cause  to  Rome,  cites  the  two  conflicting 
parties,  Ignatius  and  Photius  at  least  by  his  representative,  as 
Nov.  13.  ace.  well  as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  tribunal.  On  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  these 
terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow  the  Emperor  to  communicate 
with  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  with  himself 
specially,  and  his  brother  priest,  Ignatius.  In  conclusion,  he 
ominously  reminds  him  of  the  fate  of  the  emperors,  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Church,  Nero,  Dioclesian,  Constantius,  Anastasius ; 
the  jrlorv  of  those  who  have  been  its  faithful  friends  and  servants. 
In  another  letter — the  strife  was  now  dragging  on  its  fourth 
year — Nicolas  enjoins  the  Emperor  to  burn  the  blasphemous 
and  filthy  letter  with  which  he  has  dared  to  insult  the  Holy 
See ;  if  he  refuses,  the  Pope  will  himself  summon  an  assembly  of 
prelates,  anathematise  all  who  favour  or  maintain  these  docu- 
ments, and,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  cause  the  Emperor's  missive 
publicly  to  be  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  who  reverence  the  tlirone  of  St,  Peter. 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with  his  unre- 
niotia*.     lenting  adversary.  The  letters  no  doubt  of  the  Emperor 


q  The  Emperor  (or  was  it  the  insolence 
of  the  Greek  scholar  Photius?)  had  spoken 
of  the  Latin  language  as  a  harbarous 
Scythian  jargon,  the  indignant  Tope  re- 
plies, that  to  censure  that  language  is  to 
censure  its  maker,  God  ;  that  it  was  one  of 
the  languages  inscribed  on  the  Cross;  that 
the  Scythian*  are  idolaters,  and  only  use 


Latin  to  worship  God  ;  that  some  of  the 
services  even  in  the  churches  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  Latin.  "  Let  the  Emperor 
cease  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  abstain  from  insulting  the  Roman 
language."  It  is  curious  to  see  Latin  on 
the  defensive. 
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asserted,  among  other  blasphemies,  so  called  at  Rome,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byzantine  See.  He  must  now  maintain  that 
independence.  All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppression  of  Iconoclasm,  had  been  treated 
with  scorn :  he  had  found  himself  strangely  mistaken  in  the  man 
whom  he  had  found  in  the  papal  chair ;  he  might  have  supposed 
Nicolas,  like  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  of 
a  faction  in  Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  emperor. 
Nicolas,  as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King  Louis, 
on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the  protector 
of  Photius,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to  the  Empire,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces/  Michael  ruled  alone,  or  rather  had  sur- 
rendered the  rule  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  soon  to  supplant  him 
in  the  Empire.  A  new  legation  arrived  at  Constantinople :  it 
demanded  that  Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to  Nov.  gee. 
Rome  for  judgement  But  Photius  had  changed  with  the  times ; 
his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  protection  of  Michael,  or  he 
was  too  strong  not  to  be  protected.  The  fame,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  acknowledged  eloquence,'  even  the  virtues  of  Photius, 
had  now  obtained  great  influence  with  all  orders. 

In  the  year  867  he  had  smnmoned  a  council  at  Constantinople : 
the  obsequious  prelates  listened  to  the  arraignment,  sjjjjjj1 
and  joined  in  the  counter  excommunication,  of  Pope  tinopic. 
Nicolas.  Photius  drew  up  eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the 
faith,  in  the  rest  the  departure  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  ancient 
and  canonical  discipline.*  Among  the  dreadful  acts  of  heresy 
and  schism  which  were  to  divide  for  ever  the  Churches  of  the 
East  and  West  were : — I.  The  observance  of  Saturday  as  a  fast. 
II.  The  permission  to  eat  milk  or  cheese  during  Lent.  IV.  The 
restriction  of  the  chrism  to  the  bishops.  VI.  The  promotion  of 
deacons  at  once  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  VII.  The  consecration 
of  a  lamb,  according  to  the  hated  Jewish  usage.  VIII.  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only  of  the 
articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 


'  A  letter  to  Bardas  likewise  appears  ; 
it  must,  I  think,  be  of  earlier  date :  Nicolas 
can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  his  fate 
six  months  before. 

•  The  young,  it  is  said,  crowded  in  rap- 


ture to  the  schools,  where  he  still  delivered 
his  attractive  lectures. 

1  These  were  mostly  the  points  of  differ- 
ence which  in  his  letter  to  Nicolas  he  had 
treated  as  of  no  importance. 
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from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  error  so  awful  as  to  deserve 
a  thousand  anathemas.  The  third,  condemning  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was  alone  of  high  moral  or  religious 
importance.  "From  this  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,"  says 
Photius,  "  so  many  children  who  know  not  their  fathers." 
These,  however,  were  but  the  pretexts  for  division.  The  cause 
lay  deeper,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy  by  the 
Greeks ;  their  unequivocal  assertion  that  with  the  Empire  that 
supremacy  had  passed  to  Constantinople.11 

The  decree  of  the  council  boasted  the  signature  of  the  Emperor 
(obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunkenness)  ;  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  averred  (most  improbably)  to  have  been  forged ;  of 
the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs ;  of  the  senate  and  the  great 
officers;  of  abbots  and  bishops  to  the  number  of  nearly  one 
thousand. 

But  the  episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to  Home  this 
defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and  the  counter-excom- 
munication of  the  pope,  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  his 
journey  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  orders  of  the  new  emperor. 
A  revolution  in  the  palace  was  a  revolution  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened  name  for  the 
patron  of  a  bishop — and  the  drunkenness  of  Michael  aggravated 
rather  than  excused  his  profane  diversions.  It  was  said  to  be 
his  common  amusement  to  mimic  with  low  and  dissolute  com- 
panions the  holiest  rites  of  the  Church.  This  unworthy  monarch 
sept.  24,  «67.  was  hurled  from  his  throne ;  another  Emperor  ruled  in 
the  East  The  first  act  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  was  to  depose 
Photius.  Photius  is  said  to  have  refused  the  communion  to  the 
murderer  Basil.  From  tins  time  a  succession  of  changes  agitated 
the  Empire :  Photius  rose  or  fell  at  each  successive  change.* 

A  hostile  council  was  assembled ;  among  these  were  ecclesi- 
SnJuntf    ft8**c8i  appearing  as  representatives  of  the  three  Patri- 
nopie.       archates  now  under  the  Mohammedan  sway,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Jerusalem.'  The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian, 

u  44  Cum  etiam  glorientur  et  pcrhibeant  Nicetas  of  two  books  said  to  have  been 

quando  de  Komani  ui -be  Imperatores  Con-  found  in  the  possession  of  Photius ;  one, 

stantinopolin  sunt  translati,  hinc  et  prima-  illustrated  with  caricatures,  of  the  life  and 

turn  Romanic  sedis  ad  Constantinopolitanam  acts  of  Ignatius;  one  the  account  of  the 

eeclesiam  transmigrasse,  et  cum  dignitntihus  Council  of  Constantinople.  They  were  pro- 

regiis  etiam  ecclesia;  Komamc  privileging' —  duced  and  trampled  under  foot  at  Rome. 

Epist.  bur.  Nicol.  I.  ad  Hincmar.  p.  472.  One,  it  is  said,  was  translated  into  Latin. 

*  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in       *  The  representatives  of  these  sees  at  the 
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who  had  already  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
demned Photius,  and  approved  the  restoration  of  Igna-  f,^  ,Jtt!ng> 
tius,  were  present  No  one  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  ^ s>  869 
till  he  had  signed  a  formulary  anathematising  all  heretics,  Ico- 
noclasts, and  Photius,  and  also  condemnatory  of  the  late  council. 
Those  who  had  communicated  with  the  usurper  were  received 
only  after  having  done  penance.  Some  contumacious  prelates, 
who  refused  to  prejudge  the  cause  which  they  were  assembled 
to  consider,  were  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  council.1  All 
the  ordinations  of  Photius  were  declared  void.  The  crimes,  the 
calumnies  of  Photius,  who  was  dragged  before  the  council  by  the 
Emperor's  guard,  were  rehearsed  before  his  face.  He  stood  mute : 
his  degradation  was  at  once  determined ;  and  so  fierce  was  the 
resentment,  that,  not  content  with  dipping  their  pens  in  the  ink 
with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  condemnation,  they  wrote  it 
in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as  it  is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.*  The  biographer  of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity 
of  the  council ;  he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished 
them  to  adopt,  but  to  their  mistimed  tenderness  he  aserites  all 
the  evils  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photius.  He  interprets  a 
terrible  earthquake,  which  threw  down  many  churches,  and  a 
furious  tempest,  as  the  remonstrances  of  Heaven  against  tliis 
weak  leniency.  Other  signs,  on  the  same  authority,  glorified 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius.  By  a  new  kind  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  the  consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a  live  coal  from  heaven, 
and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a  gentle  motion. 

Photius,  in  his  exile,  heard  of  this  appalling  earthquake.  He 
rejoiced  that  he  was  relieved  from  beholding  the  sufferings  of 
his  people ;  he  Is  strongly  tempted  even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a 
protest  of  Heaven  against  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the 
council.  That  council,  in  his  epistles,  he  treats  as  a  violent, 
unjust,  lawless  synod ;  a  synod  of  furious  bacchanals,  avowedly 
met  not  to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemnation. 
For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace.b    On  liis  death  *.o.  eer-si?. 


Council  of  Photius  are  of  course  impostors ; 
those  at  the  present  real  and  authentic  repre- 
sentative*. This  is  receiTcd  as  the  eighth 
General  Council  by  the  Latin  Chnrch. 

*  Yet  Photius  found  some  defenders ; 
Enthimius,  Bishop  of  Osaren,  Zacharias 
of  Chalcedon. 


a.Kr.Koa.    5;*|3«pflt/ol>UI>*»,     Ml    f»    tLUTtf  TtV 

— Nieet.  Vit.  iguat.,  p.  1231. 

b  Even  Ignatius  had  maintained  against 
Rome  his  right  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bulgarians.  He  was  in  his  turn  threatened 
with  canonical  censures. — Hadrian,  Epist. 
a<l  Imperat.,  Labbe, 


/ 
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there  was  a  strange  reaction  in  favour  of  his  proscribed,  banished, 
persecuted  rival.  Photius,  it  is  said,  from  his  monastic  retreat, 
adininistered  such  skilful  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Basil's 
command  he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  So 
write  his  enemiea  It  is  more  likely  that  his  transcendant  learn- 
ing and  accomplisliinents,c  a  strong  feeling  that  his  crimes  had 
been  exaggerated  by  liis  implacable  adversaries,  some  lurking 
jealousy  that  Constantinople  liad  too  completely  subjected  her- 
self to  Home,  may  have  led  to  his  second  rise.  A  new  Council, 
aj>.  87».  at  which  were  present  two  Papal  legates,  ratified  the 
elevation  of  Photius.  The  Pope  himself,  John  Y11JL  (Nicolas 
aud  his  successor,  Hadrian  II.,  had  disappeared  from  the  scene), 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

The  Pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  the  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, the  persecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who  had  dared  to  assert  the 
co-equality,  the  supremacy  of  Constantinople  to  Home,  as  the 
legitimate  Patriarch.11 

Photius  fell  again  at  the  death  of  his  new  patron.  Leo  the 
Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  ignominiously  expelled 
him  from  his  throne.  Yet,  though  accused  of  treason,  Photius 
was  acquitted,  and  withdrew  into  honoured  retirement.  He  did 
not  live  to  witness  or  profit  by  another  revolution.  Though  the 
a  d.  886.  schism  of  thirty  years,  properly  speaking,  expired  in 
his  person,  and  again  a  kind  of  approximation  to  Home  took 
place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  winch  united  the  two  Churches. 
The  articles  of  difference,  from  which  neither  would  depart,  had 
been  defined  and  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark 
times  of  the  Papacy  which  followed  the  disruption,  even  the  in- 
tercourse became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes  of  the 
next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their  territories  or  their 
lives  to  regard  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The  darkness  which  gathered 
round  both  Churches  shrouded  them  from  each  other's  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in  the  first 


•  Among  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  i 
lamentations  of  Photius  in  his  exile  is  the 
being  deprived  of  his  books. 

J  Photius  is  accused  of  interpolating  let- 
ters of  Pope  Leo,  ceitainly  much  amplified 
in  the  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin 
copies,  as  they  now  exist,  and  there  are 
suspicious  jiassages,  highly  adulatory  of 
Photius,  and  oue  suppression  (Kpist.  97). 


I  There  are  others  so  much  stronger  in  the 
Cireck,  that  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  so 
adroit  a  writer  as  Photius.  Paronius  sup- 
poses this  feminine  weakness  of  John  \  111. 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  Poj>e 
Joan  !  Was  an  act  of  peace  and  conciliation 
the  monstrous  and  painful  travail  which 
revealed  her  sex  ? 
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fall  of  Photius.  In  the  West  his  success  was  more  complete ; 
he  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  conscious  power  exercised  in  a 
righteous  cause.  Not  merely  did  he  behold  one  of  Charlemagne's 
successors  prostrate  at  his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal 
censure  and  to  degradation  even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans, 
but  in  succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  and 
even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  seemed  to  rule 
despotically  over  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  France,  were  forced 
to  bow  before  his  vigorous  supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immoderate  am- 
bition and  avarice,  of  determined  hostility,  and  a  deep,  John,  Arch- 
deliberate  design  of  emancipating  his  see  from  the  Kw££ 
domination  of  Rome.  He  had  taken  possession  of  certain  estates 
claimed  by  the  Roman  see,  deposed,  excommunicated,  imprisoned 
of  his  own  authority  all  who  made  resistance,  usurped  in  favour 
of  St.  Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna,  the  privileges  of 
St.  Peter ;  treated  the  citations  of  the  Pope  to  appear  aj>.  aei. 
before  his  tribunal,  or  before  a  svnod  at  Rome,  to  answer  for 
certain  heretical  opinions  charged  against  liim,  with  the  utmost 
contempt ;  though  excommunicated  by  that  synod,  he  persisted 
in  the  same  disdainful  contumacy.6  He  aspired,  no  doubt,  to 
set  up  the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  winch  he  extended  beyond  its 
usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not  superior  to  Rome.  Unless 
as  having  been  the  imperial  residence,  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the  archbishop  rested 
his  haughty  pretensions.  Ecclesiastical  must,  according  to  his 
theory,  have  humbly  followed  the  civil  supremacy. 

But  John  was  a  man  of  harsh  and  unpopular  character.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  was  successful  in  his  appeal  to  the  Einperor 
Lothair  for  his  interposition.  Accompanied  by  two  imperial 
officers  he  arrived  at  Rome.  But  Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  for  presuming  to  enter  into  such 
relations  with  an  excommimicated  person ;  they  abandoned  his 
defence.  The  archbishop,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  retired  from  Rome.  But  his  own  city  did  not 
espouse  his  cause/  At  the  invitation  of  the  principal  inhabitants 


Muratori.  John  was  accused  of  tyranny 
over  his  suffragan  bishops.  They  were  not 
allowed  "  limina  Apostolorum  adire." 


*  "  Misses  illi us  spernebat,  et  gloriam 
lieati  Petri  Apostoli,  quantum  in  se  erat, 
evacuabat." — Anastas.  Vit.  Nicol.  I. 

'  Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontine.  Kavenn.  apud 
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the  Pope  visited  Ravenna ;  he  was  received  with  the  warmest 
welcome  by  the  nobles,  and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
John  fled  to  Pavia  again  to  implore  the  succour  of  the  Emperor. 
As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the 
citizens  shrank  from  the  followers  of  the  excommunicated  prelate 
as  from  infected  persons.  From  the  Emperor  himself  he  re- 
ceived this  contemptuous  message, — "  Let  him  go  and  humble 
himself  before  that  great  Pope  to  whom  we  and  the  whole  Church 
submit  in  obedience."  The  proud  prelate  had  no  alternative  but 
with  tears  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  adversary :  and  Nicolas, 
having  completed  his  humiliation  by  enforcing  a  public  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  of  the  most  full  and  loyal  obedience,  on  the  most 
sacred  reliques,  on  the  cross  and  sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
Nov.  1.86a.  four  Gospels,  condescended  to  receive  him  into  com- 
munion. The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  were  such  as  to  ensure 
the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of  Ravenna.  The  archbishop 
was  to  present  himself,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  unavoidable 
necessity,  once  a  year  at  Rome ;  to  consecrate  no  bishop  but 
after  his  election  by  the  Duke,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and 
on  the  sanction,  by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see ;  to  allow  all  his 
bishops  free  access  for  appeal  to  Rome ;  to  surrender  all  con- 
tested property  to  which  he  could  not  establish  his  claim  in  the 
courts  of  law.  So  ended  this  opposition  to  the  Papal  supremacy 
in  Italy.* 

If  power  and  wealth  could  have  secured  independence,  the  ex- 
TmiMipine  traordinary  rise  of  the  sacerdotal  order  throughout  the 
hierarchy.  Transalpine  Carlovingian  Empire,  more  especially  of 
the  great  metropolitan  prelates  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine, 
during  the  decline  of  that  dynasty,  might  have  been  formidable 
to  the  Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a  timid  or  a  feeble 


*  "  Ut  nullus  amodo  ct  deinceps  Archi- 
episcopus  Ka vennie  ad  vestra  Episcopia  sine 
Toluntatc  vestri  acoedere  templet  vel  ali- 
quam  pecuniam  a  vobis  exigere  .  .  .  vel 


treasures  taken,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  churches.  George  had 
been  consecrated  at  Home,  but  aspired  to 
assert  the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This 


res  ecclesire  vestrae,  aut  monasteria  vestra,  1  wealth  was  to  purchase  the  Emperor  Lo- 
sive  pra;dia,  per  quod  vis  ingenium  diripere  thair's  favour  at  this  critical  juncture.  But 
audeat."    The  metropolitan  power  of  Ra-  '  he  chose  the  wrong  side.    He  was  taken, 


venna  was  annulled.  The  estates  of  Ravenna 
in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been  seized  aud  ap- 
propriated by  Rome. — Agnelli,  p.  103.  Yet 
the  ambition  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna 
was  not  extinguished  by  this  discomfiture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle  of 
Fontanel  appeared  George,  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  with  300  horses  loaded  with 


robbed  of  his  treasures,  stripped  of  all  to  a 
sorry  nag,  on  which  he  was  led  before  the 
conqueror,  Charles  the  Bald.  By  Charles 
he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  deserting 
his  flock  and  appearing  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  merciful 
intervention  of  the  Empress  Judith,  and 
returned  his  see.— Agnelli,  p.  185. 
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Pontiff.  It  was  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all  the  clergy,  who  were 
a  permanent  undying  corporation,  as  compared  with  the  tem- 
poral nobility.  The  hierarchy  had  risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in 
proportion  to  the  decay,  and  partly  out  of  the  ruins,  of  the  great 
temporal  feudatories.  That  military  aristocracy  was  exhausting 
itself  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  it  disdained  to  recruit  itself 
from  the  lower  orders ;  and  every  family  which  became  extinct 
weakened  the  power  of  the  temporal  nobles.  The  civil  wars,  the 
wars  against  the  Normans,  not  now  confined  to  the  coasts,  but 
ravaging  the  inland  provinces  (they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent, 
Hamburg,  Cologne) ;  the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded 
the  halls  of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants,  often  without 
perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent ;  devotion,  which  tlirew  many 
who  might  have  kept  up  the  noblest  families  into  the  Church  or 
the  cloister;  the  alienation  of  their  estates,  through  piety  or 
superstition,  to  sacred  uses ; — all  these  causes  conspired  to  drain 
away  the  riches  and  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to  acquire,  and 
forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was  protected,  even  in  these  jtopCT. 
wild  times,  at  least  in  comparative  security,  by  awful  i*tul,y- 
maledictions  against  believers,  by  miracles  which  seemed  con- 
stantly at  their  command,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christiana 
Its  immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary  descent. 
The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  might  be  burned,  as  was  some- 
times the  case  in  the  Norman  inroads,  the  clergy  and  the  monks 
massacred.  A  new  generation  arose  immediately  among  the 
ruins,  resumed  their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered 
buildings.  The  metropolitan  or  the  bishop  had  always  an  heir 
at  hand :  the  transmission  of  his  sacred  property,  though  some- 
times diverted  from  its  proper  use  by  hierarchical  prodigality  or 
by  episcopal  nejwtism,  descended  on  the  whole  in  the  right  line. 
All  these  losses  were  more  than  recompensed  by  unchecked  and 
unscrupulous  acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was  plundered : 
all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the  long  anarchy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  the  persons  of  the  priest- 
hood were  not  secure.  But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered 
its  dilapidated  resources ;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  back  to  its  commanding  superiority.  It  ever  retrieved  its  losses, 
revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations,  and  still  grew  on  under  every, 
it  might  seem,  fatal  change  in  the  political  atmosphere. 
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France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France,  had 
become  a  kind  of  feudal  theocracy.  Ecclesiastical  councils 
almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.*  Bishops  and  abbots, 
themselves  nobly  born,  outnumbered  the  temporal  nobles.  The 
descendants  of  Charlemagne  were  surrounded  by  a  tonsured,  not 
an  armed  aristocracy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  M  as 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal  family, 
ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  intruding  themselves 
into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abbacies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown  was  openly 
iwr.  and  distinctly  asserted.  Kings  were  not  exempt  from 
that  general  ol>edience  enjoined  by  the  Apostle.1  The  clergy 
ruled  the  laity  through  their  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind. 
They  were  the  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  guardians  of 
connubial  morals;  to  them  belonged  all  matrimonial  causes; 
no  one,  not  the  highest  in  the  realm,  was  exempt  from  their 
interference.  And  if  their  judgements  had  always  been  superior 
to  unworthy  influences,  and  if,  in  these  lawless  times,  they  had 
equally  opposed,  as  some  no  doubt  did,  oppression,  inhumanity, 
injustice,  their  rule  might  have  mitigated  far  more  the  ferocious 
manners,  and  assisted  in  blending  together  the  hostile  orders  and 
races.  But  instead  of  Christianising  the  world,  themselves  had 
become  secularised.  They  were  stern  barons  or  haughty  dukes, 
rather  than  peaceful  prelates  and  humble  teachers  of  the  gospel. 
It  might,  indeed,  seem  that,  at  tliis  time,  the  only  important 
public  affairs  were  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sovereign. 
That  licence  which  Charlemagne  indulged  without  check  or 
remonstrance,  was  denied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Council 
after  council  met  on  questions  of  adultery,  divorce,  and  incest. 
Matrimonial  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  had  married  suc- 
cessively Ethel  wolf,  King  of  England  ;  Ethelbald,  her 
step-son  (a  connexion  which  shocked  all  feeling) ;  and  Baldwin, 

h  Nithard  savs,  on  occasion  of  the  alii-  •  this  power,  quotes,  as  a  sentence  of  F'ope 

■nee  of  Charles' and  Louis  against  Lothair,  Gelasius,  that  the  jxmtifical  is  higher  than 

**  IVimum  quidem  visum  est,  ut  rem  ad  the  royal  power,  because  the  clergy  hare 

Kpiscopos  sacerdotcsque  quorum  aderat  pars  to  render  an  account  even  of  kings  to  (Ind. 

maxima,  confeiret,  ut   illorum   consultu,  He  cites  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Pious 

vclnti  IMMMM diviiut, harum  rerum  exordium  I  as  an  act  of  episcopal  authority.    "  Nostra" 

ntque  auctoritas  proderetur." — 1.  iv.  c.  i.  a;tate  Hludovicum  Augustum  a  regno  de- 

These  were  purely  secular  matters,  and  this  I  jectum,    ]>ost   a.i/is/ actionem,  cpiscojmlis 

is  the  usual  language.    Compare  c.  iv.  unanimitas,  saniore  condlio,  cum  poputi 

•  Hincmar  (De  IHvortio  III.  et  Theut.),  consensu,  et  ccclesiu:  et  regno  restituit. — 

who  not  only  asserted  but  exercised  also  p.  473. 
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Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  carried  her  off  and  married  her  with 
her  own  consent.™  Here  prudence  somewhat  checked  the  moral 
zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  intercedes  in  favour  of  Baldwin, 
lest  he  should  revolt  to  the  Pagan  Normans.  Another  council, 
that  of  Toul,  was  called  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  Auvergne,  with  the  daughter  of  Raimond,  Coimt  of  Toulouse, 
because  a  relation  of  his  wife's  had  been  his  mistress.  The  Pope 
himself  took  cognisance,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  of  the  divorce  of 
Ingeltruda  from  her  husband,  Count  Boso,  by  whom  she  had 
been  abandoned. 

The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  many  years  dis- 
tracted part  of  France,  on  which  council  after  council  met,  and 
on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lorraine  came  into  direct  col- 
lision with  the  Pope,  and  were  reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied 
humiliation  under  his  authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and 
his  Queen  Theutberga. 

This  nobility,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  was  the  strength 
of  the  Carlovingian  hierarchy,  of  nobility  by  birth,  Kjngix.Qmtr 
and  of  power  by  ecclesiastical  dignity,  was  that  which  bt-nja. 
was  most  likely  to  grow  up  into  natural  independence,  to  resist 
all  foreign  supremacy,  and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm 
assertion  of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all  subordi- 
nation. In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the  Frank  clergy 
espoused  a  bad  cause,  one  in  which  the  moral,  as  well  as  religious 
sympathies  of  mankind  were  against  them.  When,  in  the 
character  of  guardians  of  public  and  private  virtue,  they  coun- 
tenanced gross  immorality,  the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees 
by  the  Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  'sentiment.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  indecency,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 
To  know  the  times  must  be  known  this  trial,  which  so  long  occu- 
pied the  clergy  of  the  West 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daughter  of  Boso,  the 
powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  had 
dismissed  her,  from  disinclination  or  a  former  attachment,  from 
his  court.  The  popular  feeling  had  compelled  him  to  *j>-  seo. 
restore  her  to  her  conjugal  honours ;  but  he  would  not  bear  the 
yoke.    Publicly  before  the  officers  and  great  vassals  of  his  court, 

*  Nicol.  Pap.  Kpist.  Carolo  Calvo.    862,  Nov.  23. 
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lie  accused  her  of  incest  with  her  brother,  Hubert,  Abbot  of  St. 
Maurice."  This  revolting  cliarge  was  made  more  loathsome  by 
minute  circumstances,  contradictory  and  impossible.0  Yet  on 
this  charge  the  obsequious  nobility,  with  the  consent  of  the 
clergy,  put  the  unhappy  queen  upon  her  trial  She  demanded 
the  ordeal  of  hot  water ;  p  her  champion  passed  through  unhurt ; 
and  who  should  presume  now  to  doubt  her  innocence  ?  She  was 
restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to  outward  respect,  but  treated 
with  such  petty  and  harassing  cruelty,  that  at  length  the  weary 
woman  made  a  public  confession  of  her  impossible  crime.  A 
synod  of  the  clergy  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was 
attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves ;  the  Bishops 
of  Metz,  Tongres,  Verdun,  Melun,  and  Autun.     Their  first 

Divorce,  decree  not  only  released,  but  interdicted  Lothair  from 
all  connexion  with  his  adulterous  wife ;  the  second  enforced  a 
public  penance  on  the  uidiappy  Theutberga. 

But  separation  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Lothair.  He  had 
lived  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it  has  been  said, 
without  sufficient  proof,  the  sister  of  Gunther,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  niece  of  Theotgand,  Archbishop  of  Treves.0-    A  third 

ajk  sea.  council  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council, 
too,  appeared  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  Adventius 


■  Compare  throughout,  if  thought  fit,  I 
the  treatise  of  Hincmar,  De  Divortio  Hlo- 
tharii  et  Theutberga'.  The  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  archbishop  are  only  surpassed 
in  their  offensiveness  by  their  absurdity. 
Hincmar  discusses  them  with  minute  ob- 
scenity, protesting  that  he  and  his  fellow 
bishops  are  entirely  ignorant  of  such  mat- 
ters, aud  only  acquired  their  knowledge  by 
reading. 

°  Not  from  the  high  character  of  the 
abbot,  whose  discipline  at  St.  Maurice  was 
of  the  loosest;  he  lived  himself  with 
dancing  girls.  His  brother-in-law  made 
him  a  duke.  —  Epist.  Benedict  III.,  857. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  as  a  layman. 

P  in  Hincmar  there  is  a  curious  discus- 
sion ou  the  ordeal.  The  archbishop  draws 
a  strange  mystical  analogy  with  the  Deluge, 
in  which  the  wicked  were  destroyed  by 
water,  the  just  saved  :  the  fire  in  which 
i>odom  was  destroyed,  Lot  escaped.  The 
ordeal  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of  baptism. 
The  wiser  Archbishop  Agobard  of  Lyons 
wrote  against  the  ordeal,  as  against  some 
other  superstitions  of  his  time. 


q  Sismondi  quotes  as  authority  for  thi* 
relationship  the  Annales  Meteuscs,  »•  ac- 
cording to  which,"  he  says,  "  Gunther  and 
Theotgand  were  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed on  account  of  their  relationship  to 
Waldrada,  and  the  assistance  they  pave 
her."  In  the  Ann.  Met.  Gunther  is  bribed 
to  the  king's  party  by  a  promise  to  marry 
his  niece  (neptis),  and  this  niece  cannot  be 
Waldrada. — "  Guntharii  Episcopi  neptis  ad 
regem  accersitur,  ac  scmel,  ut  aiunt,  ab  eo 
stupratur,  atque  cum  cachinno  omnium  et 
omnium  deriaione  ad  avunculum  remitti- 
tur." This  insult,  moreover,  to  Gunther  is 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  faithful  ad- 
hesion to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and  Wnldroda, 
and  makes  the  affair  more  inexplicable. — 
Ann.  Met.  opud  Bouquet,  p.  191.  The 
Annales  Bertiniani  sny  that  the  king  was 
bound  to  Waldrada  by  witchcraft,  as  it  was 
said  "  faventibus  i  Hi  avunculo  suo  Luit- 
prando  et  Vultaria,  qui  ob  hoc  maxime  illi 
erant  familiarcs."  Liutprand  here  seems 
to  have  been  her  uncle. — Apud  Bouquet, 
p.  79. 
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of  Metz,  Franko  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Verdun,  Arnulf  of  Toul,  the 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  and  Strasburg.  The  king  pleaded  pre- 
engagement  to  Waldrada,  and  declared  that  he  only  married 
the  daughter  of  Boso  because  her  father's  alliance  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  canon 
laws  against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theutberga 
recited/  the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Waldrada  proclaimed 
the  lawful  queen.  She  appeared  in  public  in  all  the  array  and 
splendour  of  the  king's  wife.' 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Pope  interposed  to  protect  the 
injured  and  blameless  wife  of  Lothair.  Theutberga  ^  nicuUi 
herself,  worn  out  with  persecution,  had  renewed  her  mterfcre»- 
confession,  and  only  entreated  permission  to  retire  into  a  con- 
vent to  bewail  her  sins.  The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were 
strangely  baffled.  His  legates,  one  of  them  the  same  Radoaldus, 
Bishop  of  Porto,  who  had  shown  so  much  weakness  or  venality 
at  Constantinople,  was  bribed  by  Lothair  and  the  Lotharingian 
bishops.  A  third  council  at  Metz,  at  which  the  Pope's  legates 
were  present,  ratified  all  the  decrees  of  the  former  Nov.AJ>.86x 
synods.  The  legates,  if  they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition. 
With  this  decree  the  two  Archbishops,  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person  as  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors, to  Rome.    They  rushed  blindly  into  the  net ;  Archbishop* 

9  of  Colo^DC 

the  net  closed  around  them.    Nicolas  summoned  a  and  Treves 

at  Rome. 

synod,  and  from  that  synod  issued  a  lofty  edict,  ad-  ocLaea. 
dressed  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  and  Wanilo  of  Rouen.  The 
Pope  condemned,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  King 
Lothair — if  king  he  might  be  called — and  Gunther  and  Theot- 
gand, as  the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  his  guilt.  He  annulled 
the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  called 
no  synod,  but  a  brothel  of  adulterers.  He  excommunicated  and 
deposed  Gunther  and  Theotgand,  and  all  the  bishops  their 
partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  high-born  prelate,  Gunther,  broke  out  into 
fury  at  this  unexpected  affront  He  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother  of  King  Lothair,  to 


T  A  new  contradiction  was  now  inserted 
into  the  confession  of  Theutberga,  that  she 
was  not  u  idonea  conjux." 

•  According  to  one  letter  of  Pope  Nicolas, 


she  was  actually  married  "  publico  festoque 
nuptiarum  ritu  celebrato,  Waldradam  sibi 
jure  matrimonii  sociavit." — Nicol.  Pap. 
Epist.,  Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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whom,  on  the  severance  of  the  empire  of  Lothair  L,  had  fallen 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  Imperial  title.  The  Emperor  at 
once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  German  prelate,  shared  in  his 
resentment,  and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resistance ;  he  summoned  his  clergy 
The  Kmperor  around  him  ;  ordered  a  rigid  fast  and  i>erpetual  litanies 
itoral.111  to  God,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  lawless 
March,  s«4.  goldiery  entered  Rome  ;  the  Emperor  s  guards  occupied 
the  approaches  to  St.  Peter's  ;  and  as  the  clergy  and  people  came 
in  solemn  procession,  with  their  crosses  borne  before  them,  and 
chanting  their  sad  litanies,  the  crosses  and  banners  were  thrown 
down,  trampled  on,  and  broken ;  the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten, 
hardly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Even  the  great  crucifix,  the 
offering,  it  was  believed,  of  the  Empress  Helena,  which  contained 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  dashed  into 
the  mire.  Some  pious  Englishmen  collected  the  fragments  with 
reverential  care.  The  Pope  heard  that  measures  were  in 
agitation  to  seize  his  person.  He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a 
boat,  found  his  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two 
days  and  nights  without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time, 
appeared  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff.  The 
man  who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  fell  dead.  The 
Emperor  was  seized  with  a  fever.  In  the  agony  of  his  terror  he 
sent  the  Empress  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  A  female 
ambassador,  under  such  circumstances,  was  not  likely  to  be 
difficult  as  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation.  Louis  at  once  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired 
in  disgrace  to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  themselves 
secure  in  their  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of  King  Lothair. 
Before  they  left  Rome  they  published  an  appeal  to  all  Christian 
bishops.  They  complained,  in  the  language  of  defiance,  of  the 
insolent  injustice  of  the  Pope.  He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ; 
he  had  closed  the  gates  on  them  as  on  robbers,  ignominiously 
arrested  them,1  condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical  ex- 
amination, without  accuser,  without  witness,  without  discussion, 
without  proof,  without  their  own  confession,  in  the  absence  of 


1  They  describe  their  arrest :  "  Ibiqne 
obserati*  ostiis,  conspiratione  more  latro- 
cinali  facta,  et  ex  cleric-is  et  laicis  turba 
collect*  et  permixta,  nos  opprimerc  inter 


tantos  riolenter  studmsti  .  .  .  tuo  solius 
arbitrio  ex  tyramiico  furore  damn  are  nosmet 
voluisti." 
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other  metropolitan  or  suffragan  bishops,  with  no  common  consent, 
of  his  own  will,  in  his  tyrannical  madness.    "  This  Lord  Declaration 

.  _  of  arch- 

Nicolas,  who  calls  himself  Tope,  accounts  himself  as  bw>»p*. 
one  of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor,  has  presumed, 
at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  condemn  us.  He  will  find 
that  we  are  determined  to  resist  his  insanity,  and  make  him 
repent  of  his  precipitancy."  They  cast  back  his  anathema  in 
disdain,  and  in  their  turn  excommunicate  the  Pope,u  and  declare 
that,  by  Ins  arrogant  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Church,  he 
has  sequestered  himself  from  its  communion/  They  added 
further,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own  order. 
Nicolas  refused  to  receive  this  protest,  upon  which  one  of  the 
archbishop's  officers  and  some  of  liis  men  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  beat  down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was 
killed,  and  laid  the  daring  document  upon  the  tomb  believed  to 
contain  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.  Notwithstanding 
the  Papal  interdict,  Gunther  celebrated  divine  service  in  his 
cathedral  at  Cologne ;  the  more  timid  Theotgand  abstained 
from  has  ecclesiastical  functions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lustfiU.  Other  bishops  got 
round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak  mind  all  the  terrors  i^tiuir 
of  the  Papal  power.*  He  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  them, 
those  prelates  who,  in  compliance  with  his  will,  had  hesitated  at 
no  injustice,  and  had  dared  to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a 
kind  of  capital  treason  against  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
posed Gunther,  and  appointed  his  own  son,>  a  youth  only. 
Gunther  was  deserted  on  all  sides;  the  simple  and  blameless 
Archbishop  of  Treves*  had  bowed  before  the  storm ;  the  other 
bishops  of  the  condemned  synod  of  Mctz  hastened  to  make  their 
peace  with  Home ;  they  gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  the 
holy  father.    The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to 


*  See  this  remarkable  document  iu  the 
Annalcs  Bertiniani,  A.D.  803. 

*  "  Content i  totius  ecclesia-  communione 
et  paterni  societato,  quam  tu  armganter  tc 
auperexultins  despicis,  tequc  ab  ea  t-lationis 
tamore  indiguum  taciens  «xpuestras." 

"  This  is  the  language  of  Nicolas  to 
King  Lothair:  "  Ita  corporis  tui  cederc 
motibus  consensisti,  ut  relaxatis  voluptatum 
habenis  temet  ipsum  in  lacum  miseria'  et 
in  lutum  fana  pro  libitu  dejecisti,  ut  qui 


posit  us  fueras  ad  gubernationem  populoruin, 
cflectus  sis  ruiua  multorum." — Ad  Lothair. 
Keg.,  Oct.  863. 

7  Hugo  never  obtained  actual  possession. 
Some  time  after  the  see  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  Hilduin,  brother  of  (Junthcr, 
who  dispensed  the  revenues,  though  the 
see  was  held  to  be  vacant. — Ann.  Bortin., 
p.  92. 

*  "  Simplicissimus  nc  innoccntissiraus 
vir."— Annul,  iiertin. 
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approach  the  royal  presence,  avoided  as  a  person  excommuni- 
cate. He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church,  and,  armed  with 
this,  in  all  ages  a  powerful  weapon,  he  hastened  to  Rome  to 
unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king's  proceedings  against  his  wife.* 
But  Lothair  had  anticipated  his  revenge.  He  sent  a  bishop 
with  the  humblest  protestations  of  repentance  and  submission  to 
the  Apostolic  See.  The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  killed  by  his  own  retainers.  Theutberga,  who  had  lived 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  took  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  alarm  of  Lothair  in- 
creased ;  he  suspected  his  uncles,  Charles  and  Louis,  of  a  design 
to  seize  and  share  his  kingdom,  the  Pope  of  connivance,  if  not 
of  more  than  connivance,  in  their  hostile  plans. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the  feeble 
Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops  who  had  espoused 
his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to  the  other  more  powerful 
Hincmarof  Carlovingian  kings,  to  Charles  and  to  Louis ;  and  even 
Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  most  learned, 
political,  and  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  France,b  must  bow  before 
his  authority.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France  with 
letters  to  the  sovereigns  so  haughty  and  imperious  as  to  shock 
even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.6  He  rebukes  them 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  or  rather  openly  declares  that  he 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  God,  from  actual  divine  inspiration, 
when  he  reproaches  them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops 
of  their  realms  from  obeying  the  papal  summons  to  a  synod  at 
Rome.d  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the  Bald  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching  day  and  night 
against  the  descents  of  the  Norman  pirates.  He  reproves  this 
secular  occupation  of  the  bishops.  If  towards  these  kings  he 
preserves  some  show  of  respect,  of  Lothair  he  speaks  with 


•  *  Falsa  de  more  suo." — Ann.  Bertin. 
p.  86. 

b  Sfsmondi  states  boldly  that  Hincmar 
was  the  sole  ruler  of  France. 

c  "  Nicolaus  Papa  Arseniuin  .  .  .  cum 
cpistolis  ad  Hludoricum  et  Carol um  fratres 
.  .  .  non  cum  Apostolicd  mansuetudiue,  et 
solita*  honorabilitata  sicut  Episcopi  Horaani 
consueveraut  Keges  in  suis  epistolis  hono- 
rare,  sed  cum  malitiosa  interminatione." — 
I'agi  (sub  ann.  8G5)  rebukes  the  author  of 
the  Ann.  Bertin.,  even  Hincmar  himself, 


perhaps  the  author,  whose  sentiments  at  all 
events  the  book  expresses,  for  this  misre- 
presentation. He  appeals  to  the  more 
courteous  letter  to  Charles.  But  the  epistle 
to  the  two  brothers  fully  bears  out  tho 
charge.    April  22,  865. 

d  "  Unde  si  vos  fortasse  aliter  dicitis, 
nos  illud  dicimus,  quod  divinitus  reve- 
latur."  He  thus  claims  divine  authority 
for  Koman  synods  :  "Nos  consensu  illorum, 
revelante  Domino,  quo;  deoernenda  sunt 
I  decerneremus." 
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unmitigated  contempt.  His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on 
a  suppliant  pilgrimage  to  Kome;  Lothair  had  expressed  his 
earnest  desire  to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts  his  journey, 
declaring  that  the  holy  Roman  Church  would  not  receive,  but 
despise  and  reject,  such  men.6  He  commands  the  king,  without 
subterfuge  or  evasion,  to  receive  back  his  wife ;  even  if  Theut- 
berga  should  prefer  the  state  of  separation,  she  is  to  be  compelled 
to  return  to  her  husband's  bed.  "  But  if  Lothair,  whom,  to 
prevent  war  and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with  some 
leniency,  shall  lift  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your  admonitions 
and  ours,  the  affair  must  take  its  course." 

The  letter  of  the  Tope  to  the  bishops  advances  still  higher 
pretensions;  the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and  Christian.  He 
commands  them  to  maintain  that  peace  which  had  been  sworn 
by  the  three  royal  brethren,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian 
blood,  But  he  asserts  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a 
grant  of  the  Imperial  power  by  the  Roman  See.  The  sword 
was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter,  yet  to  be 
employed  against  infidels,  not  against  liis  fellow  Christians.  The 
empire  descended  to  Louis  by  hereditary  right,  but  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See/ 

The  Legate  "from  the  side"  of  the  Pope  began  now  to 
appear  as  a  Dictator  to  the  Northern  kings.  Arsenius  Papa, 
was  not  the  first  who  bore  this  title ;  but  he  asserted  u>salM- 
its  pride  and  power  with  yet  almost  unprecedented  vigour. 
The  legate  first  appeared  at  Frankfort,  and  delivered  liis  mes- 
sage to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  thence  he  passed  to  the  court  of 
Lothair.8  He  threatened  the  king  with  immediate  excommuni- 
cation if  he  did  not  dismiss  the  concubine  AValdrada,  and  receive 
liis  repudiated  queen.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Attigny,  the 
residence  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  peremptorily  commanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Bishop  Rothrad,  who  had  been  canon- 
ically,  as  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by  Hincmar  his  metropolitan, 
and  was  now  irregularly,  without  inquiry  or  examination,  re- 


•  "  Cui  interdiximus,  et  omnino  inter- 
dicimus,  ut  iter  talis  qualis  nunc  est  non 
arripiat,  eo  quod  sancta  Kcclesia  Roman* 
tales  respuat  et  contemnat." 

f  M  Machera!  usum,  quam  pritnutn  a  Petri 
principis  Apottolorum  vicario,  contra  in- 
fideles  accepit,  non  cogatur  in  Christi  fide- 


lea  convertere.  .  .  Regna  sibi  per  h n? re- 
el itarium  jus  devoluta,  et  sedia  Apostolicn) 
auctoritate  rtrmata." — Epist.  ad  Episcop. 
Gall,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  4<M. 

«"Apud  Gandulfi  villain."  —  Ann. 
Bertin. 


■ 
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placed  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Fope.h    Hincmar  inur- 
a.d.  866.     mured  and  obeyed  ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  the  papal 
decree,  trembling  at  the  menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutberga  to  the  court 
Argent  of  her  husband.  A  solemn  oath  was  dictated  by  the 
LoSSrand  legate,  and  sworn  on  the  Gospels  by  six  counts  and  six 
rheuiberga.  va8ga]g>  m  ^\l0  name  0f  Lothair,  that  ho  would  receive 

Theutberga  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  restore  her  fully  to  her  con- 
a.d  ass.  jugal  rights.  Four  archbishops  and  four  bishops,  besides 
the  legate,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  She  was  then  pub- 
licly delivered  to  her  husband,  under  the  most  awful  denuncia- 
tions of  excommunication  and  condemnation  to  everlasting  fire,1 
if  he  did  not  fulfil  the  solemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theut- 
berga were  then  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fulminations  weapons  too  usefid  and 
effective  to  be  confined  to  royal  offenders.  A  terrible  exconi- 
muuication  of  unusual  violence  was  launched  against  certain 
plunderers  who,  some  years  before,  had  robbed  him  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  unless  they  made  immediate  restitution.  Another 
was  issued  against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  who  had 
left  her  husband,  and  was  leading  a  wandering  and  disreputable 
life.1' 

Waldrada  had  been  delivered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be  conducted 
to  Rome,  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper  penance;  but 
Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  }>owerful  influence,  not  im- 
possibly by  bribery  (for  he  was  a  man  of  notorious  rapacity), 
to  allow  her,  after  she  had  reached  Parma,  to  return  to  France." 
Two  years  afterwards  the  two  excommunicated  archbishops, 
beguiled  with  false  hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded  to  go 
to  Koine ;  though  on  a  former  journey  they  had  been  sternly 
repelled  by  the  Pope.    The  aged  Archbishop  of  Treves  died 


h  The  Annnles  Bertin.  are  supposed  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  Hincmar.  *'  Et 
Knthradum  canonice  a  quinqtie  provin- 
ciarum  episcopis  dejectum,  et  a  Nicolao 
papft  non  regulariter,  Bed  potentiaJiter 
rostitutum." — P.  89. 

1  "  Si  in  omnibus,  ut  superius  legitur, 
non  observaverit  atque  impleverit,  non 
solum  in  piasente  vita  sod  etiam  in  aterno 
l>ei  terribili  judicio,  eum  B.  Petro  principi 
Apostolorum  redditurum  rationem  et  ab 
ipso  rctcmalitcr  in  eodem  judicio  damnan- 


dum,  et  igni  perpetuo  concremandum."— 
Ann.  Bertin.  p.  90. 

k  The  Ann.  Bertin.  mention  this  :  "  Epis- 
tolam  Nicolai  Papa;  plenam  terribilibus  et 
a  modestia  sedis  Apostolicm  hactenus  iu- 
auditis  maledictionibus." 

m  Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  treat 
Waldrada  as  an  excommunicated  person, 
for  her  contumacy  in  refusing  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  her  suspicious  intrigues  against 
the  queen.— Epist.  xxviii.,  Bouquet,  419. 
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there ;  Gunther  of  Cologne  hardly  escaped  with  his  life.  Nicolas 
persisted  to  the  end  in  his  resistance  to  the  intercession  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  and  of  many  German  bishops.  He  treated  these 
men  as  open  favourers  of  adultery ;  as  the  authors  and  contrivers 
of  all  this  foul  and  revolting  iniquity.11  The  inexorable  Pope  saw 
one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  relaxing 
liis  unforgiving  severity. 

Rumours  soon  reached  the  vigilant  Pontiff  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  but  false  and  seeming.  He 
was  suspected  of  continuing  secret  intercourse  with  Waldrada ; 
although  Adventius,  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  protested  that  all  the 
king's  conversation  with  Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  public 
sentence  of  excommunication)0  was  pure,**  and  that  he  treated 
his  wife  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  appeared  with  her  in 
church,  and  was  reported  to  admit  her  to  Ins  bed.*t  But  this 
was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest  supplication  to  the  Pope  from  the 
unhappy  queen  to  be  released  from  her  miserable  marriage. 
She  asserted  the  previous  wedlock  of  Lothair  with  Waldrada, 
her  own  unfitness,  from  some  secret  malady,  for  the  conjugal 
state.  She  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  that 
she  might  communicate  with  the  Pope.  Nicolas  replied  in  a 
tone  of  stern  commiseration.  He  refused  to  receive  a  confession 
extorted  manifestly  by  force.  Even  were  she  to  die,  the  Church 
would  never  permit  Lothair  to  marry  the  adulteress  Waldrada. 
The  guilty  king,  by  the  example  of  his  adultery,  had  plunged 
thousands  into  the  chaos  of  perdition ;  what  wonder  if  he  should 
force  others  to  commit  perjury?  He  positively  forbade  her 
journey  to  Rome,  and  exhorted  her  to  endure  glorious  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  The  wretched  Theutbcrga 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  every  insult  and  Oct.  30.  set. 
contumely.  Lothair  had  at  one  time  accused  her  of  adultery, 
and  proposed  that  she  should  vindicate  her  honour  by  wager  of 
battle.    Nicolas  prohibited  this  appeal  to  arms ;  and  Jan.  867. 


"  Compare  his  later  letters,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  "  fectida  gesta."  His  usual 
name  for  Waldrada  is  iruecha. 

0  Waldrada  was  excommunicated  Feb. 
2,  86*5. 

p  Thus  writes  Adventius:  "  Et  nos 
veriore  experiential  invent  iga  re  volumus,  in 
nullo  promt!  colloquio  jier  factum,  vel 
visum  ilia  (Waldrada)  fieri  voluit." 


q  "  Theuthergnm  Reginnm  noster  Senior 
ad  prsesens  ita  traetare  cernitur,  sicut  rex 
conjunctam  sihi  debet  traetare  Nginant, 
videlicet  ad  divinum  officium  pariter  ho- 
norific©  comitantem,  et  in  men>&  n-^ii 
.simul  convivantem,  at  quo,  ut  relatio  innuit, 
conjugalis  habitus  debiturn  solvere  hilariter 
pratendit." — A  pud  liouquet,  p.  „r>95. 
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in  a  letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt,  most  profound  and  well 
deserved,  mingles  with  his  indignant  expostulations.  Lothair 
was  at  length  driven,  by  the  steadfast  severity  of  the  Pope,  from 
every  subterfuge.  He  was  preparing  to  send  his  wife  to  Rome, 
to  appear  himself  before  the  judgement-seat,  and  even  to  yield 
up  his  beloved  Waldrada  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy  he  endeavoured,  by  the 
intercession  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to  obtain  for  his 
son  by  Waldrada  the  promise  of  Alsace.  For  tliis  end  he  still 
NkoiL°fi  Angered  in  France ;  but  Nicolas  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
Nov.a.d.8«7.  his  perfect  triumph;  he  died  in  November,  a.d.  867 — 
a  Pontiff  who,  if  he  advanced  no  absolutely  unexampled  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See,  yet,  by  the 
favourable  juncture  and  auspicious  circumstances  which  he 
seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that  authority,  did  more  than  all 
Hl8  cha_  his  predecessors  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it.  During 
all  his  conflicts  in  the  West  with  the  royal  and  with 
the  episcopal  power,  the  moral  and  religious  sympathies  of  man- 
kind could  not  but  be  on  his  side.  If  his  language  was  occa- 
sionally more  violent,  even  contemptuous,  than  became  the 
moderation  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  mitigated  the  papal 
decrees,  he  might  plead  lofty  and  righteous  indignation :  if  lie 
interfered  with  domestic  relations,  it  was  in  defence  of  the 
innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage :  if  he  treated  kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they 
had  become  contemptible  for  their  weakness  or  their  vices :  if 
he  interfered  with  episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  the 
inferior  clergy,  even  bishops,  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  remote 
and  possibly  disinterested  tribunal,  to  which  they  might  appeal 
from  prelates,  chosen  only  from  aristocratic  connexions,  bar- 
barians in  occupation  and  in  ferocity  :r  if  he  was  inexorable  to 
transgressors,  it  was  to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who 
had  lent  themselves  to  injustice  and  iniquity,  and  had  defied 
his  power :  if  ho  annulled  councils,  those  councils  had  already 
been  condemned  for  their  injustice,  had  deserved  the  reproachful 
appellation  with  which  they  were  branded  by  the  Pope,  with  all 
who  had  any  innate  or  unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and 
purity.    Hence  the  presumptuous  usurpation  even  of  divine 

r  Giraud,  Droit  lioroain  en  France  pendant  le  Moyen  Ago,  vol.  i. 
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power,  so  long  as  it  was  thus  beneficently  used,  awed,  con- 
founded all,  and  offended  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the 
arrogance  which  befriended  them  against  the  oppressor  and  the 
tyrant. 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  words  of  a  later  writer.  "  Since  the  days  of  Gre- 
gory I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.  He  tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and 
ruled  the  world  like  a  sovereign  :  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he 
was  mild  and  gentle ;  to  the  wicked  and  unconverted  a  terror ; 
so  that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose  in  him." " 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was  not  all 
which  the  Roman  See  owes  to  Nicolas  I. ;  she  owes  the  ques- 
tionable boon  of  the  recognition  of  the  False  Decretals  as  the  law 
of  the  Church. 

Nicolas  I.  not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the  famous 
False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Latin 
Christendom ;  if  he  did  not  promulgate,  he  assumed  them  as 
authentic  documents;  he  gave  them  the  weight  of  the  papal 
sanction ;  and  with  their  aid  prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great 
Transalpine  prelate  who  could  still  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  Teutonic  Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Eheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorised  or  common  collec- 
tion of  Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope  Siricius,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  To  the  collection  of  Dionysius  was 
added  that  of  the  authentic  councils,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Isidore  of  Seville.  On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced, 
without  preparation,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the  former 
authentic  documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and  decrees  of  the 
twenty  oldest  popes  from  Clement  to  Melchiades,  and  the  dona- 
tion of  Constantino ;  and  in  the  tliird  part,  among  the  decrees 
of  the  Popes  and  of  the  councils  from  Silvester  to  Gregory  II., 
tliirty-nine  false  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic 
councils.4    In  tliis  vast  manual  of  sacerdotal  Cliristianity  the 


•  Regin.  Chron.  ad  ann.  698.  Pertz,  i. 
579. 

1  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  and  Turrecrcmatn, 
before  the  Reformation,  had  doubted,  as 
far  as  they  dared  to  doubt.    The  Magde- 


burg centuriators,  after  them  Blondel  ex- 
posed the  fraud  with  unanswerable  argu- 
ments. The  Jesuit  La  Torre  attempted  a 
feeble  defence :  he  was  scourged  into  ob- 
scurity by  Blondel.    Since  that  time  there 
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Popes  appear  from  the  first  the  parents,  guardians,  legislators  of 
content*,  the  faith  throughout  the  world.  The  False  Decretals 
do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes — the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — they  comprehend  the 
whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
luerarchy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity, 
and  immunities,  their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Home.  They  are  full  and  minute  on  Church  property, 
on  its  usurpation  and  spoliation  ;  on  ordinations ;  on  the  sacra- 
ments, on  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  the  Eucharist ;  on 
fasts  and  festivals ;  the  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  discovery  of 
the  reliques  of  the  Apostles  ;  on  the  clirism,  holy  water,  conse- 
cration of  churches,  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  on  the 
sacred  vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are  not 
wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fiction.  The  whole  is 
composed  with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and  reverence ;  a  spe- 
cious purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  in  the  moral  aud  religious 
tone.  There  are  many  axioms  of  seemingly  sincere  and  vital 
religion.  But  for  the  too  manifest  design,  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  whole  clergy 
in  subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome;  but  for  the  monstrous 
iguorance  of  history,  which  betrays  itself  in  glaring  anachron- 
isms, and  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the  order  of  events  and  the 
lives  of  distinguished  men — the  former  awakening  keen  and 
jealous  suspicion,  the  latter  making  the  detection  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  whole  easy,  clear,  irrefragable; — the  False 
Decretals  might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  They  are  now  given  up  by  all ;  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  their  favour ;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those  who 
cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to  palliate  the 


lias  been  hardly  a  murmur  of  defence. 
There  is  an  excellent  brief(Koman  Catholic) 
summary  of  the  whole  question  in  Walter 
(  Kitchen  Kccht,  pp.  K>5  etseqq.).  Mohler 
(Schriften)  softens  the  fiction  into  poetry; 
he  is  too  ingenious  to  be  convincing ;  and 
wishes  to  convince,  rather  than  succeeds,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  in  convincing  himself. 
1  know  only  from  other  writers  what  seems 
the  masterly  investigation  of  Knust. 
Oft  ore  r,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  and 
hi  a  dissertation  (Freiburg,  1848),  displays 
more  than  his  usual  in  lustry  and  sagacity, 
but  1  think  is  somewhat  too  narrow  and 


partial  (compare  Walter,  Kirchen  Kecht, 
158)  in  his  hypothesis,  that  the  sole,  if 
not  the  sole,  the  almost  exclusive  design  of 
the  Decretals  was  to  lower  the  power  of 
the  metropolitans.  Indeed,  in  his  later  and 
valuable  work,  Die  Karolinger  (Freiburg, 
1848),  he  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a 
wider  range,  to  have  summed  up  the  whole 
:  question  with  more  perfect  mastery. 
Gfrtircr's  general  failing,  iu  my  judgement, 
is  drawing  wide  and  peremptory  conclusions 
from  scanty  and  doubtful  evidence :  he  is 
too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  very  great 
ingenuity. 
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guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to  weaken  the  influence 
which  they  had  in  their  own  day,  and  throughout  the  later 
history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  this  most  audacious  and  elaborate 
of  pious  frauds  are  unknown ;  the  date  and  place  of  its  Authorship, 
compilation  are  driven  into  such  narrow  limits  that  they  may  be 
determined  within  a  few  years,  and  within  a  very  circumscribed 
region.  The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome  ;  u  the  time 
of  their  arrival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known  beyond  the 
Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year  Nicolas  I.  is  appa- 
rently ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  next  he  speaks  of  them 
with  full  knowledge.  They  contain  words  manifestly  used  at  the 
Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  829,  consequently  are  of  later  date ;  they 
were  known  to  the  Levite  Benedict  of  Mentz,*  who  composed  a 
supplement  to  the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Adgesil,  between 
A.D.  840-847.  The  city  of  Mentz  is  designated  with  nearly 
equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which,  if  not  actually  comi>osed, 
they  were  first  promulgated  as  the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  divided  and  distracted  empire  might 
seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this  desperate  effort  to 
strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power.  All  the  lower  clergy,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  bishops,  were  groaning,  just  at  this  time, 
under  heavy  oppression.  By  the  constitution  of  Charlemagne, 
which  survived  under  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  so  long  as  the 
empire  maintained  its  unity,  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
Transalpine  hierarchy  of  all  but  the  temporal  sovereign,  the 
clergy  were  under  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop,  the  bishop 
to  the  metropolitan,  the  metropolitan  only  to  the  Emperor. 
Conflicting  Popes,  or  Popes  in  conflict  with  Italian  enemies,  or 
with  their  own  subjects,  had  reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage 
under  the  empire.  Conflicting  kings,  on  the  division  of  the 
realm  of  Charlemagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to 
submit  the  empire  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at  present 
was  anarchy.  The  Germans  and  the  French  were  drawing 
asunder  into  separate  rival  nations ;  the  sons  of  Louis  were 
waging  an  endless,  implacable  strife.  Almost  every  year,  less 
than  every  decad  of  years,  beheld  a  new  partition  of  the  empire ; 


■  Eichhorn,  almost  alone,  maintains  their  I     *  Walter  appears  to  think  Benedict  the 
Roman    origin.  —  Compare  also   Luden.  |  author  of  the  work. 
Geschichte,  t.  p.  468,  ct  seqq. 

VOL.  II. 
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kingdoms  rose  and  fell,  took  new  boundaries,  acknowledged  new 
sovereigns ;  no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
law  ;  might  was  the  only  law.y 

The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  whole  clergy,  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  empire ;  they  had  abased  the 
throne  of  Louis ;  they  were  for  a  short  disastrous  period  now  the 
victims  of  that  abasement  Their  wealth  was  their  danger. 
They  had  become  secular  princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they 
had  become  vast  landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  civil  wars 
it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong  arm,  which  had 
authority ;  the  mitre  must  bow  before  the  helmet,  the  crosier 
before  the  sword.  Not  only  the  domains,  the  persons  of  the 
clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity.  The  persecution  and  oppression 
of  the  Church  and  the  clergy  had  reached  a  height  unknown  in 
former  times.  Thus  writes  Bishop  Agobard  of  Lyons : — "  No 
condition  of  men,  whether  free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in  the 
possession  of  his  property  as  the  priest ;  no  one  can  foresee  how 
many  days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church,  of  his  house.  Not 
only  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the  churches  themselves  are 
sold."  The  Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d.  836)  protested 
against  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen  with  the 
ungodly  laity.  They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King 
Pepin,  the  son  of  Louis, — "  There  are  people  who  boldly  say, 
*  Where  hath  God  ordained  tliat  the  goods  of  which  the  priests 
claim  possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ?  The  whole  earth  is 
the  Lord's ;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  ?'  *** 
The  metropolitans  alone  (we  have  seen  those  of  the  Rhine 
haughty  to  all  beneath  them,  basely  subservient  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  kings)  stood  above  the  tumidt,  themselves  if  not 
tyrants  or  instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  trampling  on  the 
inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting  them  from  being 
trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  their  religion,  that  some  effort  must 
be  made  to  reinvest  the  clergy  in  their  imperilled  sanctity. 
There  must  be  some  appeal  against  this  secular,  this  ecclesi- 

1  This  is  io  no  way  inconsistent  with  the     depression,  remedied,  as  will  soon  appear, 
immense  and  steady  advance  of  the  clergy     from  other  sources  of  vigour  and  energy, 
in  power  and  wealth  ;  it  was  a  temporary        1  Mansi  suh  aim.  83 (J. 
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astieal  tyranny  :  and  whither  should  appeal  be  ?  It  could  not 
be  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  to  ancient  and 
venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irrepealable  law  of  the 
Church;  to  remote  and  awful  Home.  Rome  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  an  unusual,  more  emphatic  manner,  the  eternal,  im- 
memorial court  of  appeal.  The  tradition  must  not  rest  on  the 
comparatively  recent  names  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the 
Great,  of  Siricius,  or  the  right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession.  The  whole 
clergy  must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible  sanctity  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous  fiction  have 
dawned  upon  its  author ;  himself  may  have  implicitly  bebeved 
that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for  Rome  which  Rome  herself 
had  not  claimed,  which  he  did  not  think  to  be  her  right  It  is 
even  now  asserted,  perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the 
False  Decretals  advanced  no  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  See  of 
Rome  which  had  not  been  heard  before  in  some  vague  and  in- 
definite, but  not  therefore  less  significant,  language.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authority  in  which  it  arrayed 
these  pretensions.  The  author  may  have  thought  that  in  renew- 
ing the  power,  while  he  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holiness 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  embarked  in  a  hallowed  cause.  In  some 
respects  he  shows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  that  age.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantageous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose  it,  the 
clergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received  the  life  of  St 
Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of  that  monastery,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  as  identified  with 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  a  legend  almost  of  unparalleled  ex- 
travagance, but  which  became  at  once  accredited  hagiology. 
The  new  code  was  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  framework  of 
deeply  religious  thought  and  language  ;  it  was  introduced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (it  was  rumoured  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf,  Archbishop  of  Mentz) ; 
it  was  thus  attached  to  the  authentic  work  of  Isidore,  which  had 
long  enjoyed  undisputed  authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  as  the  most  powerful,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
Transalpine  ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  exposed  the 
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fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be  a  fiction,  co- 
operated more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  its  authority.  So 
long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or  confirm  his  own  power,  he 
suppressed  all  intrusive  doubts ;  he  discovered  too  late  that  it 
was  a  trap  (a  mousetrap  is  his  own  undignified  word)  to  catch 
unwary  metropolitans.*  Hincmar  was  caught,  beyond  all  hope 
of  escape.  In  the  appeal  of  Rothrad,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  against 
Hincmar,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  Pope  Nicolas  I.  at  first  alleges 
no  word  of  the  new  Decretals  in  favour  of  his  right  of  appeal ; 
he  seemingly  knows  no  older  authority  than  that  of  Innocent, 
Leo,  Siricius,  and  the  Council  of  Sardica.b  The  next  year  not 
merely  is  he  fully  master  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  documents,  but 
he  taunts  Hincmar  with  now  calling  in  question,  when  it  makes 
against  him,  authority  which  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  in 
confirmation  of  his  own  power.  Hincmar  is  forced  to  the  humi- 
liation of  submission.  Rothrad,  deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed 
by  the  Council  of  Senlis,  is  reinstated  in  his  see.c 

This  immediate,  if  somewhat  cautious,  adoption  of  the  fiction, 
Adoption  unquestionably  not  the  forgery,  by  Pope  Nicolas,  ap- 
at  Rome.  fa  me  \eaa  capable  of  charitable  palliation  than 

the  original  invention.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  strong  temptation. 
But  in  Rome,  where  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  arguments  a  man,  not  un- 
learned, could  convince  himself,  or  believe  that  he  could  con- 
vince himself,  of  their  authenticity.  Here  was  a  long,  continuous, 
unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumulated  mass  of  decrees  of 
councils,  of  which  the  archives  of  Rome  could  show  no  vestige, 
of  which  the  traditions  of  Rome  were  altogether  silent :  yet  is 
there  no  holy  indignation  at  fraud,  no  lofty  reproof  of  those  who 
dared  to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in  the 
names  of  Pope  after  Pope.  There  is  a  deliberate,  artful  vindi- 
cation of  their  authority.  Reasons  are  alleged  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  Nicolas  himself  believed  their  validity, 
on  account  of  their  acknowledged  absence  from  the  Roman 
archives.  Nor  did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater 
scruple  in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome,  and  there- 


•  «» Circumposita  omnibus  mitropolitanis 
mtiscipula." — Opp.  ii.  413. 

«»  Compare  back  p.  299. 

•  Tbis  fact  appears  to  me  irresistibly 
proved  by  Gfrorer  in  bis  dissertation.  See 


also  Die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  479  et  soqq. 
Gfrorer  seems  to  infer  that  they  were  car- 
ried to  Rome  from  beyond  the  Alps  by 
Kothrad  of  Soissons. 
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fore  only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  at 
least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  the  Koman  pontiffs 
gave  their  deliberate  sanction  to  this  great  historic  fraud.*1 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perhaps  the  more  important  result 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  statutes  as  the  uni- 
versal, immemorial,  irrepealable  law  of  Christendom.  It  esta- 
blished the  great  principle  which  Nicolas  I.  had  before  announced, 
of  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  Pope."  Every  one  of  these 
papal  epistles  was  a  canon  of  the  Church ;  every  future  bull 
therefore  rested  on  the  same  irrefragable  authority,  commanded 
the  same  implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a  legislative 
as  well  as  an  administrative  authority.  Infallibility  was  the 
next  inevitable  step,  if  infallibility  was  not  already  in  the  power 
asserted  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Lord  on  St  Peter,  by 
St.  Peter  handed  down  in  unbroken  descent,  and  in  a  plenitude 
which  could  not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his 
successors. 


«»  Nicolai  Epist.  ad  Episcopos  Gallise,  I  *  Nicolai  I.  Epist.  ad  Michaclem  Im- 
ManBi,  xv.  693.  |  peratorera,  apud  Labbc,  sub  aim.  865. 
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HADRIAN  II.    HINCMAR  OF  RHEIMS. 

Nicolas  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  II.,  a  rigid  and  lofty  church- 
Hadrian  ii.  man»  who,  though  his  policy  at  first  appeared  doubtful,* 
Nov.  M7.  resolutely  maintained,  but  not  with  equal  judgement 
and  success,  the  principles  of  his  predecessor.  Hadrian  (he  was 
now  seventy-five  years  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became 
a  priest ;  his  wife  was  still  living ;  and  a  tragic  event,  in  which 
the  son  of  another  Prelate,  Arsenius,  the  late  legate  in  France, 
was  involved,  might  suggest  to  the  popular  mind  that  the  more 
absolutely  the  higher  clergy  were  secluded  from  all  domestic 
ties  the  better. 

Though  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to  another, 
she  was  carried  off  and  married  by  Eleutherius,  the  son  of  Arse- 
nius.   Arsenius,  implicated  no  doubt  in  the  affair,  fled  with  all 
his  treasures  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Louis.  These  treasures 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Ingeltruda,  probably  to 
Death  of     secure  the  imperial  protection  for  liis  son.    He  died 
ungate,   suddenly,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  against  him,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while  conversing  freely 
with  devils  ;b  at  all  events,  he  died  without  the  sacrament,  and  of 
Ins  eternal  damnation  no  one  had  any  doubt    Hadrian  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  to  demand  that  Eleutherius  should  be 
judged  by  the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
Oct  l2t     Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the  issue,  mur- 
dered both  his  wife  and  her  mother,  the  wife  of  the 
Pope.c    By  the  Emperor's  command  he  suffered  the  penalty  of 
his  crimes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calamities, 


"  Vit.  Hadriani,  c.  15. 

*»  "  Ut  dicebatur,  cum  (hemonibus  con- 
fabulans,  sine  eoramunione  abivit  in  suum 
locum." — Ann.  Bertin.  p.  99. 

■  Hincmari  Ann.  "  Stophaniam  uxorem 
ipsiius  poutificis  et  ejus  filiam,  quam  sibi 
rapuit,  intcrferit."    Anastasius  the  Libra- 


rian  (not  the  biographer  of  the  popes),  the 
brother  of  Arsenius,  was  concerned,  as  was 
supposed,  in  this  horrible  business.  The 
excommunication,  already  issued  against 
him,  was  confirmed  and  repeated  by  Ha- 
drian. 
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appeared  at  first  to  take  a  milder  course  than  Pope  Nicolas  in 
the  affair  of  Lothair.  He  sent  back,  indeed,  Theutberga,  who 
had  arrived  at  Rome  to  implore  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
on  the  plea  of  her  own  personal  infirmity :  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Louis,  he  took  off  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication from  Waldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seem  to  lure  King  Lothair  to  the  last 
act  of  submission.    The  King  of  Lorraine  arrived  in  AJ).  868> 
Italy.    The  Pope  seemed  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Feb<  l% 
Louis  and  the  Empress  Ingelberga ;  at  least  ho  accepted  the 
munificent  presents  of  the  Icing. 

From  Monte  Casino,  where  they  first  met,  Lothair  followed 
the  Pope  to  Rome.    There,  instead  of  being  received  ljoibtll  at 
as  a  king,  and  as  one  reconciled  with  the  See  of  Rome,  ^T%9, 
when  he  entered  the  church  all  was  silent  and  vacant ;  Jttly  ML 
not  one  of  the  clergy  appeared :  he  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
chamber,  which  was  not  even  swept  for  his  reception.   The  next 
day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the  mass  chanted  before 
him    The  Pope  refused  him  this  honour.    He  dined,  however, 
the  next  day  with  the  Pope,  and  an  interchange  of  presents 
took  place.d 

At  length  Hadrian  consented  to  admit  him  to  the  communion. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  office,  holding  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  his  hands,  the  Pope  thus  addressed  the  king :  "  If 
thou  avouchest  thyself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  for 
which  thou  hast  been  excommunicated  by  the  Lord  Nicolas,  and 
art  resolved  never  again  to  have  unlawful  intercourse  with  the 
harlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  in  faith,  and  receive  this  sacrament 
for  the  remission  of  thy  sins.  But  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart 
to  return  to  wallow  in  adultery,  beware  of  receiving  it,  lest  thou 
provoke  the  terrible  judgement  of  God."  The  king  shuddered, 
but  did  not  draw  back.  Under  a  like  adjuration,  that  they  were 
not  consentient  to  the  guilt  of  the  king  with  Waldrada,  he  ad- 
ministered the  rite  to  the  attendants  on  Lothair.  Even  Gunther, 
the  contumacious  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  having  drained  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation,  was  admitted  to  lay  communion." 


d  The  Ann.  Berlin,  and  Ann.  Met.  do  I  former  at  Monte  Casino,  sub  ann.  8G9. 
not  quite  agree  in  the  arrangement  of  I     •  This  is  the  most  probable  time  foi  the 
these  events.    This  scene  is  placed  by  the  |  reconciliation  of  Gunther. 
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'  What  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when  it  became 
known  that  every  one  of  these  men  had  perished  before  the  end 
of  the  year !  A  pestilence,  so  common  among  northern  armies 
in  Italy,  especially  at  Rome,  broke  out  But  a  few,  and  those 
only,  it  is  said,  who  had  avoided  that  fatal  con  lmunion,  survived. 

Aug.  g.     Lothair  himself  was  seized  with  the  fever  at  Lucca, 
with  difficulty  reached  Placentia,  and  there  expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  the  occasion  of  the  contest  for  the  king- 
dom of  Lothair  to  advance  still  more  daring  and  unprecedented 
Hadrian  in-  pretensions.    But  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this 
the  disposal  broad  and  naked  assertion  of  secular  power  bv  the 

of  Loth&ir  b  ...  .  .  .  .  . 

kingdom.  Pope,  his  claim  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  king- 
doms. Directly  he  left  the  strong  ground  of  moral  and  religious 
authority,  from  which  his*  predecessor  Nicolas  had  commanded 
the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable  resistance.  With  all 
that  remained  of  just  and  generous  sympathy  on  their  side  Popes 
might  intermeddle  in  the  domestic  relations  of  kings ;  they  were 
not  permitted  as  yet  to  touch  the  question  of  royal  succession  or 
inheritance.  The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power  had  quailed 
before  Nicolas ;  the  fulminations  of  Hadrian  were  treated  with 
contempt  or  indifference:  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  in  this  ' 
quarrel  with  Hadrian  regained  that  independence  and  ascend- 
ancy winch  had  been  obscured  by  his  temporary  submission  to 
Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the  Pious  and 
the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vacant  dominions  of 
it  is  scited  Lothair,  though  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  the  Em- 
tbbV,.LSSd,e9  peror  Louis  EL,  as  brother  to  the  childless  deceased 
juue  as,  sro.  ^y^gjg^  Charles  was  crowned  at  Metz;  he  rested 
his  claim  on  the  election  of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronation 
by  the  bishops  of  the  realm/  The  friendship  of  Louis  the  Em- 
peror and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a  successful  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Bari,  was  of  greater  importance  to  the 
Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now  gathering  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Transalpine  empire  under  his  sway.  He  espoused  the  claims 
of  Louis  with  headlong  ardour.  The  Emperor,  he  wrote  signifi- 
cantly to  the  elder  uncle  Louis  the  Germanic,  was  warring,  not 
like  some  other  kings,  against  Christians,  but  against  the  sons 


»  Hadriani  Epist.  ad  Ludovic.  German,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  442. 
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of  Belial,  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  he  warned 
Louis  against  aggression  on  dominions  which  were  not  his  own. 
"  The  hand  of  the  Apostolic  See  will  be  strong  on  the  side  of 
this  most  pious  Emperor ;  and  the  great  Dispenser  of  battles, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  will  ensure 
triumph."* 

In  a  letter  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he 
threatened  with  excommunication  all  who,  dUsreffarxling  June  28.  m. 

°  e  Hadrian  re- 

the  mandates  of  the  Apostolic  See,  should  oppose  the 
claims  of  his  ally  the  Emperor.  To  the  nobles  of  Charles's 
kingdom  he  declared,  that  any  one  who  should  assist  in  his  dia- 
bolic usurpation,  would  fall  under  anathema,  and  be  given  up  to 
the  companionship  of  the  devil.  He  summoned  the  bishops,  on 
their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  dissuade  Charles  from 
his  ambitious  designs.  By  concurring  in  -such  detestable  deeds 
they  were  preparing  him  for  hell.h  To  Charles  himself  he  wrote 
two  letters ;  one  before  the  invasion,  reprehending  him  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  the  papal  legates ;  the  second  after  it,  tlireaten- 
ing  him  with  interdict,  and  accusing  him  of  perjury  for  violating, 
as  he  said,  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

Hincmar  had  been  specially  summoned  to  break  off  all  com- 
munion with  the  king,  if  he  did  not  abandon  the  cause  of  Charles. 
Hincmar's  answer  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  Wala,  as  to  the 
inviolability  of  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  was  not  respected  by  such 
kings :  "  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  soon  have  to  chant  by  myself 
in  my  choir,  stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vassals," 1 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  pursued  their  course 
— the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  obsequious  obedience — with- 
out regarding  the  denunciations  of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  threw  his  preponderating  weight  into  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  France 
and  its  absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  now 
seemed  associated  with  the  Empire.  He  wrote  a  grave,  Answer  of 

_  .  °  Hincmar  to 

solemn,  and  argumentative  remonstrance  to  the  Pope. 

He  refused  to  withdraw,  as  commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the 


ff  See  the  account  of  this  campaign,  and 
one  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  Emperor 
by  the  Duke  of  Benerento,  in  Erchempert, 
c.  34,  35  ;  Pert*,  Hi.  252. 

h  "  Et  illi  tarn  detestabilia  fnciendo  .  .  . 
gchcnnam  paratia."— Hadrian,  ad  Episcop. 


Gall.  ibid. 

1  "  Quoniam,  si  ex  sententid  vestrA 
agcrera,  ad  altaro  move  ecclesitc  cantare 
possem,  de  rebus  autcm  et  facultatibus  <  t 
hominibus  nullum  ampliiu  habeiem  potes- 
tatem."-Hincm.  Oper.  ii.  697. 


S 
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court  of  Charles.  He  embodied  in  his  own  language  that  of 
Charles  and  liis  partisans.11  "  You,"  said  the  King  and  nobles 
to  the  bishops,  "  contribute  your  prayers  only  against  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  invaders ;  if  you  would  have  the  support  of  our 
army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand  of  the  Apostolic  father, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  and  bishop,  and  as  his  prede- 
cessors ruled  the  Church,  which  is  their  own,  not  the  state, 
which  is  the  king's,  he  impose  not  on  us  a  distant  king,  who 
cannot  defend  us  against  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of  the 
pagans,  nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slaves.  His  ancestors 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear  it,  for  it 
is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  should  fight  for  our  liberty 
and  our  inheritance  to  the  death."1"  The  only  enemy  or  rival 
whom  Charles  feared  was  his  brother,  Louis  the  Germanic ;  but 
a  share  in  the  spoil  averted  his  enmity.  Notwithstanding  the 
interdict  of  the  Pope,  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor,  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Germany  quietly  divided  the  dominions  of  their 
nephew.  This  strife  was  hardly  over  when  Hadrian  interposed 
in  another  affair,  relating  to  the  family  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  in 
revenge,  it  might  be,  for  the  contempt  of  his  former  mandates. 
Now  he  asserted  his  supremacy  even  over  parental  authority, 
though  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
of  the  realm.  It  is  a  lawless  and  cruel  history,  showing  at  once 
the  barbarous  state  of  the  times,  the  ambition  and  inhumanity 
too  prevalent  even  among  the  clergy. 

Carloman  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  The  Church  had  already  become  a  provision  for  the 
younger  sons  of  kings,  who,  besides  this,  supposed  that  they 
were  propitiating  Heaven  by  the  consecration  of  some  of  their 
family  to  the  service  of  God.  Charles  the  Bald  made  two  such 
offerings.  Lothair,  who  was  lame,  was  forced  to  become  a  monk, 
and  as  Abbot  of  Moutier  St  Jean  and  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre, 
maintained  the  decency  of  his  station  till  his  death.  But  Carlo- 
man  was  less  suited  for  the  cloister.  Though  Abbot  of  St  Me- 
dard,  in  Soissons,  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  warlike  incli- 
aj>.  aee.  nations  in  a  campaign  against  the  Normans,  with  Solo- 
mon, King  of  Brittany.  Carloman  gained  no  great  glory  in  this 
expedition,  but  imbibed  a  passion  for  a  restless  and  adventurous 


*  Hiucranr,  Oper.  ii.  p.  689.  »  P.  695. 
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life,  unbecoming  a  monk.  Yet  abbacies  were  heaped  upon  him ;° 
when  suddenly  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
his  father,  stripped  of  all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison 
at  Senlis.  During  the  same  year  he  was  released  from  prison ; 
but  immediately  fled  into  the  Belgic  country,  raised  a  band  of 
desperate  robbers,  and  committed  frightful  ravages  over  the 
whole  district.  The  king  had  no  forces  at  hand  to  repress  these 
outrages;  he  had  recourse  to  the  bishops,  who,  as  Carloman 
had  received  deacon's  orders,  were  urged  to  interpose  their 
authority.  The  bandit's  companions  were  excommunicated,  and 
condemned,  if  they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Carloman 
himself,  having  deceived  his  father  by  the  promise  of  sur- 
render, appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers  in  Lorraine, 
ravaged  the  country  around  Toul,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains (the  Vosges)  into  Burgundy.  The  bishops  were  preparing 
to  take  the  extreme  measure  of  degradation  against  the 
apostate  ecclesiastic  and  unnatural  son.  To  their  amazement, 
Carloman  having  made  a  secret  appeal  to  the  Pope,  letters 
from  Hadrian  appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  July  13, 87i. 
robber  and  rebel  in  terms  of  unprecedented  vehemence.  Re- 
sentment for  the  disobedience  of  Charles,  in  the  seizure  of 
Lothair's  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary step.  "  Not  only,  O  king,  hast  thou  usurped  the  realm 
of  others,  but,  surpassing  the  wild  beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast 
not  in  thy  rage  respected  thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Carloman. 
Like  the  ostrich,  as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou  hast 
hardened  thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were  not  thy  son. 
Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  father's  favour,  and  of 
all  Ins  benefices,  but  thou  hast  banished  him  from  thy  kingdom, 
and,  what  is  more  impious,  endeavoured  to  procure  his  excom- 
munication. But  Carloman  has  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  by  the  Apostolic  authority  we  command  thee  to  refrain  from 
thy  cruelty,  and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the  apostle's  ad- 
monition, to  provoke  thy  children  to.  wrath.  Restore  him  then 
to  thy  favour ;  receive  him  as  thy  son  with  parental  affection ; 
reinstate  him  in  liis  honours  and  his  benefices,  at  least,  till  our 
legates  arrive,  who,  by  their  authority,  with  due  respect  to  the 
honour  of  both,  may  dispose  and  order  all  things.    Heap  not 


■  "  Plurimorum  monutvrioruin  pater  rcputatus."—  Ann.  Berth. 
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sin  on  sin ;  forswear  thy  usurpations,  and  thy  avarice ;  and 
showing  how  thou  hast  profited  by  correction,  seek  with  thy 
whole  heart  the  pardon  of  the  Church ;  strive  to  the  end  lest 
thou  perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy  crimes  will  be  that 
of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God's  assistance  thou  wilt  reach  the  end 
of  thy  guilt  and  of  thy  punishment" 

Hadrian  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  nobles  of  France  and 
Lorraine  to  forbid  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Carloman ;  and 
the  bishops,  prohibiting  his  excommunication.  But  the  clergy 
of  France  made  common  cause  with  the  king,  above  all  HinCmar 
of  Rheims,  himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the  Pope. 
If  the  king  had  a  rebellious  son  and  subject,  supported  by  the 
Pope,  Hincmar  had  a  contumacious  nephew  and  siiflragan,  who 
appealed  to  the  Pope  and  defied  the  authority  of  his  uncle  and 
metropolitan.  How  far  common  interests  had  led  to  any  secret 
understanding  between  these  two  rebels  against  the  royal  and 
archiepiscopal  authority  is  not  clear  ;  but  Hincmar,  Bishop  of 
Hincmar  Laon,  alone  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  refused  to  sub- 
orLaon.  ^Tibe  to  the  act  of  degradation  against  Carloman. 
Hincmar  of  Laon  must  be  made  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  scene. 
Tliis  turbulent  nephew  of  Archbishop  Hincmar,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  had  been  advanced  by  misjudging  nepotism  in  early 
youth  to  the  See  of  Laon.°  His  first  acts  were  acts  of  rebellion 
and  contumacy  against  the  metropolitan  authority  of  his  uncle. 
He  had  come  into  collision  on  an  affair  of  property  with  the 
temporal  power,  and  given  offence  to  King  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  was  summoned  before  a  secular  tribunal,  deprived  of  a  rich 
abbey ;  even  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  The 
nepotism  of  the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  his  lofty  Churchmanship.  He  rebuked  the  unhal- 
lowed conduct  of  the  king,  who  had  presumed  to  lay  his  profane 
hands  on  a  bishop,  and  to  adjudge  property  claimed  by  the 
Churcli.  He  quoted  against  the  king  the  irrefragable  authority 
of  passages  from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.*'  Hincmar  of 
Laon,  after  an  apology  not  too  humble,  was  reinstated  in  his 
abbey  and  in  the  jwssession  of  his  see. 


°  Hincmar  bitterly  reproaches  his  ne- 
phew :  44  Videlicet  quia  statim  ut  a  paterna? 
nido  educationis  factiis  Episcopu*  cvolasti." 
—P.  598. 


P  Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes 
Lucius  and  Stephanus.  The  document, 
pp.  316,  333.— Hincmar,  Op.  ii.  p.  323. 
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In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  of  turbulence  from 
Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  forcible  seizure  of  a  fief  to  which  he  laid 
claim  and  the  expulsion  of  Nortman,  a  noble,  by  his  New  charge. 

*  •  against  Hinc- 

armed  men.  The  king  took  up  his  noble's  cause ;  the  mar  of  uon. 
Bishop  was  forced  to  take  refuge  before  the  altar  of  his  church. 
From  thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under  an  interdict : 
no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in  the  closed  and  silent 
churches.  The  elder  Hincmar  put  forth  his  metropolitan  power, 
and  annulled  the  interdict.**  The  clergy,  aghast,  know  not  whom 
to  obey,  for  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  appealed  to  Borne  :  in  Rome 
he  had  probably  long  kept  up  secret  intelligence.  He  turned 
his  own  theologic  weapons  against  his  uncle ;  with  passages 
from  the  false  Decretals  he  limited  and  defied  the  metropolitan 
power.  The  quarrel  becomes  more  fierce  and  obstinate.  Council 
after  council  meet,  at  Pistes  (866),  at  Gondeville  (868),  at  At- 
tigny  ;  they  meet  in  vain.  Hincmar  of  Rheims  labours  in  prolix 
writings  to  assert  the  plenitude  of  metropolitan  authority ;  he 
has  found  out  that  the  new  Decretals  are  not  so  absolutely 
above  doubt,  yet  he  dares  not  boldly  to  deny  their  authenticity. 
Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  the  Pope : 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of 
higher  authority  than  the  decrees  of  Popes ;  the  Pope's  Decre- 
tals owe  their  power  to  the  authority  of  councils.  Hincmar  of 
Laon  displays  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  the  bishops 
declare  against  hini,  and  pronounce  the  interdict  unlawful :  the 
king  accuses  him  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  allegiance.  He 
appeals  to  Rome ;  he  exhibits  letters  of  Pope  Hadrian,  sum- 
moning him  to  Rome.  Already  the  Pope  had  entered  interference 
into  the  contest ;  he  had  commanded  the  excommuni-  mSSBL. 
cation,  without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  the  Mareh25'87L 
claimant  and  possessor  of  the  disputed  fief;  he  had  reproved 
both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  daring  to  forbid  the  Bishop 
of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to  Rome.  Hincmar  of  Laon 
fled  to  his  citv  of  Laon. 

tr 

Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  addressed 
an  expostulation  to  Pope  Hadrian ;  it  was  strong  at  once,  and 
not  undignified:  "You  have  compelled  me  by  your  indecent 


q  The  charges  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  I  tula,  or  charges,  occupying  above  200  folio 
against  Hincmar  of  Laon  contain  55  capi-  J  pages  in  his  works,  from  377  to  593. 
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letters,  alike  disparaging  to  the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming 
Apostolic  moderation,  and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply 
in  no  very  friendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  should  know  that, 
although  subject  to  human  passions,  I  am  a  man,  framed  in  the 
image  of  God,  holding  through  the  grace  of  God  the  royal 
dignity  by  descent  from  my  ancestors ;  and,  what  is  far  greater, 
a  Christian,  an  orthodox  Catholic  Christian,  instructed  from  my 
youth  in  sacred  and  profane  laws  and  letters/  You  have  neither 
legally  nor  regularly  accused  me  of  any  public  crime  before  the 
bishops,  still  less  convicted  ma  Yet  you  have  dared  to  call  mo 
a  perjurer,  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  an  usurper  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church."  ■  He  afterwards  asserts  that  the  Kings  of  France  are 
not  the  Vicegerents  of  the  bishops,  but  the  lords  of  the  realm ; 
and  appeals  to  former  precedents  that  none  of  his  royal  ancestors 
had  been  addressed  in  such  terms  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
Pope.  This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  flagrant 
invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  the 
Pope  in  favour  of  the  rebel  Carloman,  which  must  have  been 
still  pending,  or  at  least  not  determined ;  it  dwells  entirely  on 
the  affair  of  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon.  This  affair,  being  a 
revolt,  as  it  were,  against  the  Metropolitan  power  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  seems  put  forward  by  that  prelate,  as  though 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  against  spiritual 
authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  to  perceive  his  error.  The 
correspondence  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  became  on  both 
sides  more  amicable.'  Carloman  was  abandoned,  and  to  a  tragic 
aj>.  87i.    fate."    Unable  to  withstand  the  power  levied  against 


r  On  the  literary  cultivation  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  compare  Sir  F.  Palgrare's  Hist, 
of  Normandy  and  England,  p.  273,  and 
note,  p.  729. 

•  The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most  re- 
markable part.  Throughout  Hincmar  ap- 
peals only  to  the  ancient  accredited  decretals 
of  Leo,  Celestine,  Gclasius,  and  to  the 
African  Council*.  He  closes  with  these 
words :  11  We  are  not  ignorant  that  what- 
ever is  written  from  the  Apostolic  See 
according  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
preaching  of  the  ancients,  and  the  authority 
of  councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed :  what- 
ever beyond  that  has  been  compiled  or 
forged  is  not  only  to  be  rejected  but  refuted 
also."    "  Quod  sicut  a  quoquam  fuerit  com- 


pilatum  give  con  fie  turn  non  solum  re- 
spuendum  sed  et  rcdarguendum  esse  cogno- 
vimus." — vol.  ii.  p.  716. 

*  "  Quasi  tumores  et  la-siones  vestras  pal- 
pare  sensimux,  has  oleo  consolation  is  per 
dulcissimum  melos  caritatis,  et  sancfee  di- 
lectionis  unguentum  fovere,  lenire,  et  ad 
snnitatem  perduccre  optamus." — Hadrian. 
Epist.  ad  Car.  Carlv.,  Labbe,  p.  937. 

■  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Doucy, 
Labbe,  p.  1539,  1844.  He  was  accused 
by  the  king  as  a  j>erjured  traitor  and  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace;  by  Hincmar, 
as  contumacious  against  his  metropolitan. 
Hincmar  reserved  to  the  Pope  only  the 
right  of  appeal  given  by  the  Council  of 
Sardica.— Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  183. 
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him  by  his  father,  he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Senlis.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
bishops,  and  degraded  from  his  clerical  orders.  His  partisans, 
however,  and  Carloman,  no  doubt,  himself,  rather  rejoiced  in 
this  degradation,  which  opened  again  the  path  of  secular  am- 
bition. He  might  aspire,  if  not  to  the  throne,  to  a  share  in  the 
dominions  of  his  father.  The  bishops  had,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
perceived  that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  at  the  death 
of  each  successive  monarch  was  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
crown,  and,  dreading  a  contest  for  the  throne  in  the  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Nor- 
mans, determined  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  king- 
dom. Carloman  was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned 
to  death.  This  punishment  was  commuted  for  one  more  bar- 
barous. His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
Abbey  of  Corbey.  His  partisans  contrived  to  carry  him  off,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Germany,  who  named 
him  Abbot  of  Esternach.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  cruel 
treatment. 

If  the  king  triumphed  over  his  rebellious  son,  so  did  Hincmar 
of  Rheims  over  his  rebellious  nephew.  Nor  was  the  Archbishop's 
nephew  more  mercifully  treated  than  the  King's  son.  Hincmar 
of  Laon  suffered  the  same  fate;  he  too  was  condemned,  and 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  eyes  like  Carloman.  The  two  rebels 
against  royal  and  metropolitan  authority  were  thus  joined  in  the 
same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  these  events,  however,  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during  the  rule  of  his  successor. 
The  death  of  Hadrian  may  have  emboldened  the  clergy  of  France 
to  take  the  affair  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their 
full  victory. 

Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  thus,  with  different  success,  im- 
periously dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling  or  attempting  to  rule 
the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  countries  with  a  despotic  sway, 
mingling  in  the  political  revolutions  of  Europe,  awarding  crowns, 
and  adjudging  kingly  inheritances,  might  seem  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Innocent  HI.,  of  Boniface  VIII. 
But  the  papacy  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  gloom  and  degra- 
dation, even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to  its  height  of 
I>ower. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JOHN  YIH    THE  SARACENS.    THE  DUKES  OP  LOWER  ITALY. 

The  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  is  the  turning  point  in  this  gra- 
aj>.  87a.  dual,  but  rapid  and  almost  total,  change ;  among  its 
causes  were  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  branch  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race,  and  the  frequent  transference  of  the  empire  from 
one  lino  of  sovereigns  to  another ;  with  the  growth  of  the  for- 
midable dukes  and  counts  in  Italy,  which  overshadowed  the 
papal  power,  and  reduced  the  Pope  himself  to  the  slave  or  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  The  Pope  was  elected, 
deposed,  imprisoned,  murdered.  In  the  wild  turbulence  of  the 
times  not  merely  the  reverence  but  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
disappeared.  He  sank  to  the  common  level  of  mortals ;  and  the 
head  of  Christendom  was  as  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty 
princes  who  surrounded  him,  out  of  whose  stock  he  sprang,  and 
whose  habits  he  did  not  break  off  when  raised  to  the  papal 
throne. 

John  VIII.,  however,  still  stood  on  the  vantage  ground  occu- 
pied by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birtlu 
He  signalised  his  pontificate  by  an  act  even  more  imposing  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  the  nomination  to  the  empire,  which 
his  language  represented  rather  as  a  grant  from  the  papal  autho- 
rity than  as  an  hereditary  dignity ;  it  was  a  direct  gift  from 
heaven,  conveyed  at  the  wiU  of  the  Pope.  Already  there  appear 
indications  of  a  French  and  German  interest  contending  for  the 
papal  influence,  which  grows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction, 
till  the  Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved  for 
ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat    John  VIII.  adopted 

Aug.  ate,  the  dangerous  policy  of  a  partial  adherence  to  France. 
The  Emperor  Louis,  the  son  of  Lothair,  had  died  without  male 
issue.  Charles  the  Bald  was  never  wanting  in  boldness  and 
activity  to  advance  Ins  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ;  his  nobles  crowded 
to  his  standard.   Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis  of  Germany  the  elder 
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attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or  was  bribed  to  permit,  his  passage 
of  the  Alps.  The  Pope  hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown 
on  Charles.  An  Emperor  with  a  title  so  questionable  Dec  i»,  875. 
was  not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of  the  gift. 
"  We  have  elected,"  writes  John  VIII.,  "  and  approved,  with 
the  consent  of  our  brothers  the  other  bishops,  of  the  ministers  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Koine, 
the  King  Charles,  Emperor  of  the  West."  In  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  comits  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  forbids  to  espouse  tlie 
cause  of  their  king  in  the  assertion  of  his  rightful  title  to  the 
empire,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  Charles,  the  Pope  de- 
scribes the  march  of  Charles  as  almost  miraculous,  and  intimates 
throughout  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Church,  in  which  resided 
the  divine  power  of  bestowing  the  empire.*  No  later  Pope  held 
more  unmeasured  language — "  How  do  we  discharge  our  func- 
tions as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church  if  we  do  not  strive 
for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of  princes  ? "  b  He  speaks  of 
"  our  son  Louis,  your  glorious  king,  if  he  be  a  son  who  Feb.  870. 
has  always  been  disobedient  to  our  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious 
who  has  waged  unhallowed  wars  against  Christians ;  '  bella  gerens 
nullos  habitura  triumphos ;'  if  a  king,  who  cannot  govern  him- 
self." •  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  threatened  with  instant  ex- 
communication if  they  refuse  to  concur  with  the  legates  of  John 
in  preventing  the  war  by  mild  or  by  threatening  means.  Another 
letter  to  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still 
more  violent ;  he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  followers  of  the 
fratricide  Cain.  "  They  murmur  not  against  Charles,  but  against 
God,  the  giver  of  crowns."  d  But  the  historians  are  almost  un- 
animous as  to  the  price  which  Charles  was  compelled  to  pay  for 
his  imperial  crown.  He  bought  the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators 
of  Koine ;  he  bought,  if  we  might  venture  to  take  the  words  to 
the  letter,  St  Peter  himself.0 


■  "  Sibi  divinitua  ....  collatum."— 
Epixt.  ccexvii. 

b "  Ubi  est  qusesumus,  quod  vicem 
Christi  iti  ccclesia  fungimor,  si  pro  Christo 

contra  insolcntiam  principum  "  — 

A  pud  Labbe,  sub  aun.  The  whole  letter  is 
remarkable. 

c  Kpist.  ccexviii. 

A  "  Neque  euim  contra  Carol  um  est 
murmur  vestrum,  sed  contra  Dommum 

VOL.  II. 


cujus  est  regnum,  et  cui  voluerit  ipse  dabo 
illucl."—  Ibid. 

'  Annul.  Iiertin.  ad  ann.  876.  "  Bcato 
Petro  multa  et  pretiosa  munera  oflV-ivns  in 
Imperatorem  unctus  et  coionatus  est.  .  . 
Imperatoris  nomen  a  prastile  scdis  Apos- 
tolicn  Johanne,  in^enti  pretio  cmernt." 
Ann.  Met.  877.  *•  Omnem  senatum  jopnli 
Komani,  more  Juguitliino  corrupit,  si- 
bique  sociavit."— Ann.  Fulden. 

Y 
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The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  short  and  in- 
a.d.  876.  glorious.  His  brother  and  rival,  Louis  of  Germany, 
died  during  the  next  year,  but  left  his  kingdoms  and  his  title  to 
the  Empire  to  his  three  sons.  War  broke  out ;  C  harles  suffered 
a  disgraceful  defeat  on  the  Rhine  by  Louis  of  Saxony.  After 
his  second  descent  into  Italy,  where  Pope  John  met  him  at  Pavia, 
he  was  in  dancer  of  being  cut  off  in  his  retreat  bv  the  forces  of 
Oct  e,  877.  Carloman,  King  of  Bavaria.  He  died  on  the  road,  in 
a  small  hamlet  in  the  Alps.  As  his  physician  was  a  Jew,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  was  poisoned;  though  the  Jews,  edu- 
cated in  the  Arabian  universities  of  Spain,  were  no  doubt  more 
advanced  in  medical  science  than  any  others  in  Europe. 

John  VilL,  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  might 
i^n^r  from  repent  of  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  bestow  ing 
theSaracem.  ^  Jmpgjjjj  croWn  0n  an  obsequious  but  remote  sove- 
reign, who  could  so  ill  discharge  his  office  of  Protector  of  the 
Koman  See.  But  where  could  he  have  looked  for  a  more  power- 
ful protector  against  the  formidable  enemies  which  were  en- 
vironing the  capital  of  Christendom  on  every  side,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  no  less  dangerous  Christian  petty  princes  of  Italy  ?  The 
whole  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  was  a  long,  if  at  times  inter- 
rupted, agony  of  apprehension  lest  Rome  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  unbeliever.  The  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis 
had  been  almost  a  continual  warfare  against  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy.  He  had 
successfully  repelled  their  progress,  but  at  the  death  of  Louis 
Rome  was  again  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohammedan  city. 
The  Pope  wrote  letter  after  letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling 
language  to  Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested  him 
with  the  empire/  "  If  all  the  trees  in  the  forest,"  such  is  the 
style  of  the  Pope,  **  were  turned  into  tongues,  they  could  not 
describe  the  ravages  of  these  impious  pagans ;  the  devout  people 
of  God  is  destroyed  by  a  continual  slaughter :  he  who  escapes 
the  fire  and  the  sword  is  carried  as  a  captive  into  exile.  Cities, 
castles,  and  villages  are  utterly  wasted,  and  without  an  inha- 
bitant. The  bishops  are  wandering  about  in  beggary,  or  fly  to 
Rome  as  the  only  place  of  refuge."  The  well-known  story, 
whether  false  or  true,  by  the  belief  winch  it  obtained,  shows  the 


Ad  Carol.  Calv.  Imper.  apud  Bouquet,  p.  471. 
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deadly  hatred  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslemin,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  war.  Salerno  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens 
(this  was  at  an  earlier  period,  about  the  accession  of  John  VIII.) : 
the  gallant  defence  of  the  city  by  Count  Guaifer  probably  re- 
tarded at  that  time  their  career  of  conquest.  The  Saracen 
general,  or  king  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to  have  violated  a 
number  of  Christian  nuns  on  the  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  For- 
tunatus.  While  in  this  act  of  cruelty  and  guilt  to  one  of  them 
he  was  crushed  by  a  huge  beam,  which  fell  or  was  skilfully  de- 
tached from  the  wall.  The  maiden  escaped  unhurt.*  The  usual 
appellation  of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is  Hagarenes,  sons  of 
fornication  and  wrath.  In  a  passage  in  a  later  letter  to  Count 
Boso,  the  Pope  describes  the  Saracens  as  an  army  of  locusts, 
turning  the  whole  land  into  a  wilderness :  extensive  regions  were 
so  desolate  as  to  be  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.h  The  most 
terrible  intelligence  of  all  is  that  an  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships,  fifteen  of  which  carried  cavalry,  was  in  preparation  to 
attack  and  conquer  Rome.  "  Consider,"  says  the  Poj>e,  "  what 
a  vast  and  unparalleled 1  evil  this  would  be ;  the  loss  of  that  city 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  world,  the  peril  of  Christianity  itself." 
In  another  pressing  letter  to  Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  ''  All 
Campania  is  a  desert ;  the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  are  wasting  the  suburban  district ;  they  destroy  all  churches 
and  shrines;  massacre  the  monks  and  clergy." k  Somewhat 
later  he  alludes  to  the  starvation  of  Rome ;  some  of  the  senate 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger™  All  this  time,  bit- 
terly complains  the  Pope,  the  Christians,  instead  of  flying  to  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  see,  were  engaged  in  unnatural  wars  against 
each  other ;  wars  in  which  John  forgets  his  own  concern. 

Yet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the  infidels  were 
the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  "  The  canker-worm  eats 
what  the  locust  has  left."  These  appear  to  have  been  Nov  l6t  m 
the  inferior  nobles,  the  marquises  (marchiones)  in  the  ^£12 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  more  powerful  princes 
seized  likewise  every  opportunity  of  confusion  to  enrich  them- 
selves or  to  enlarge  their  dominions.   "  Those,"  writes  Pope  John 


«  Anonym.  Snlera. 
h  e.  ij.  Kpist.  xxxviii. 
1  Iiu-omparahile  ! 

k  He  entreats  the  Empress  Rich  i  Id  is  to 


influence  her  husband  to  protect  him ;  his 
whole  realm  is  confined  within  the  walls  of 


the  city. — Kpist.  xxx. 
m  Kpist.  xlv. 
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to  the  Emperor,  "  who  are  not  unknown  to  you,  trample  down 
all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  territory,  seize  all  that  the  Saracens 
liave  spared;  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  herd  of  cattle  in  all 
our  domain,  nor  a  single  human  being  to  commiserate  or  lament 
the  desolation."  n  In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually  arisen 
independent  dukedoms ;  and  none  of  these  appear  to  have  felt 
any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope,  some  not  for  Christianity. 
They  were  ready  on  every  occasion  to  assail  and  plunder  tho 
city  itself :  for  which  they  were  sometimes  punished,  when  the 
imperial  power  was  strong ;  more  often  they  defied  its  impotence. 
A  Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  maintain  awe  for  any 
long  time.  In  the  South  were  the  old  Lombard  Dukes  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Spoleto,  the  Duke  of  Naples,  who  owned  a  kind  of 
remote  fealty  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capua, 
Salerno,  and  Amalfi.  On  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Nicolas,  Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  occupied  and  pillaged  Rome,0 
respecting  neither  monastery  nor  church,  and  carrying  off  a  great 
number  of  young  females  of  the  highest  rank.'*  Adelgis,  the 
Duke  of  Benevento,  had  dared  to  seize  in  that  city  the  sacred 
person  of  the  Emperor  Louis.*  The  Emperor  had  fled  with  his 
wife  and  a  few  soldiers  to  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  he  was  besieged, 
and  glad  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation.1"  He  was  only  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  city  after  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
Adelgis— an  oath  in  which  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his 
attendants  were  compelled  to  join — that  he  woidd  neither  in  his 
own  person  nor  by  any  other  revenge  this  act  of  insolent  re- 
bellion. No  sooner,  however,  had  Louis  reached  Ravenna  in 
safety  than  he  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from  Ins  oath. 
Hadrian  II.,  then  Pope,  began  to  assert  that  dangerous  privilege 


B  Epist.  xxx. 

"  The  cause  of  this  insurrection  was  the 
rapacity  of  the  Empress  Ingelbergn  and  the 
enwlty  of  the  French  soldiery  with  her. — 
Auastas.  in  Vit.  Hadrian. 

P  At  a  later  period,  an  appears  by  a  let- 
tor  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  the  same  Lam- 
bert, had  demanded  the  chief  of  the  lio- 
man  nobility  to  be  surrendered  to  him 
as  hostages.  —  Ann.  Hortin.;  Ann.  Fol- 
ded*, sub  ann.  871 ;  Mumtori,  Ann.  d'italia, 
iui  1. 

q  Erchempert  assigns  two  reasons  why 
Qod  permitted  this  humiliation  of  Louis: 
because  he  had  insulted  Tope  Nicolas,  and 
spared  two  Saracen  kings,  whom  he  might 


have  put  to  death  as  Saul  did  Agag. — Apud 
Peru,  p.  253. 

*  The  popular  verses  current  at  the  time 
show  the  profound  impression  made  by  this 
act  of  treason  against  the  imperial  majesty. 
It  is  a  curious  transition  specimen  of  Italo- 
Latin :  — 

"  Au<litc  omned  fines  terra?,  taorrore  cum  tris- 
titia, 

(^unle  scelus  fuit  factum  Ucnevcnto  Ci vitas, 
Lhuilovicum  oonmrendcrunt  sancto  pio  Au- 
gusto." 

The  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great  force 
was  thought  a  providential  visitation  for 
the  crime  of  the  lieneventans. 
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of  absolution  from  solemn  and  recorded  oatha"  The  two  Lam- 
berts of  Spoleto  were  accused  of  conniving  at,  if  not  consenting 
to,  this  daring  exploit. 

The  Duke  of  Naples,  the  Greek  Emperors  subject,  acted  alto- 
gether as  an  independent  prince.  Sergius,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Neapolitan  dukedom,  was  accused  of  secret 
and  friendly  intelligence  with  the  Saracens  ;  of  supplying  their 
piratical  fleets  with  provisions,  and  thus  purchasing  security  for 
his  own  dominions  by  sacrificing  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy. 
His  uncle,  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples  (the  high  families  of 
Italy  now,  as  well  as  of  the  Franks,  aspired  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities),  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  reproved  him 
for  this  alliance  with  the  Unbeliever.  Sergius,  once  imprisoned, 
afterwards  drove  his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile.  After  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Pope,  John  VIII.,  was  more  earnestly  desirous  of 
breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the  so-called  Christian 
and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain  anathema  and  excommuni- 
cation. At  length  he  appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  an 
army  with  the  two  Lamberts,  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  who  had 
received  orders  from  the  Emperor,  diaries  the  Bald,  to  assist 
him.1  Guaifer,  Prince  of  Salerno ;  Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi ; 
and  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  were  also  on  too  friendly  terms 
with  the  Saracens.u  In  a  conflict  between  the  two  armies, 
twenty-two  Neapolitans  were  taken  and  beheaded,  as  under  the 
papal  anathema,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope/  A  Athana8lU3 
second  Athanasius,  the  brother  of  Duke  Sergius,  had  3$3S£d" 
succeeded  to  his  uncle  as  Bishop  of  Naples.  He  was  676* 
a  man  of  lawless  and  unmeasured  ambition,  but  with  specious 
cunning  sacrificed,  as  it  seemed,  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of 
blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of  Christianity.  He  organised 


•  Liutprand. — Regino,  lib.  ii. 
1  Erchempert.    Muratori,  Ann.  d' Italia, 
A.n.  877. 

u  By  the  assistance  of  Erchempert  we  ! 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  race  of 
lawless,  independent  princes.  The  busiest 
and  not  least  lawless  were  the  Bishops  (in 
general  of  the  ruling  family)  Landulf  of 
Capua  and  Athanasius  of  Naples.  Of  these, 
Landulf,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Lando, 
Prince  of  Capua,  became  Bishop  of  Capua. 
Erchempert  insinuates  against  him  the 


worst  vices  —  and  he  hated  monks  !  —  P. 
251.  Yet  John  consented  to  his  episcopate. 
"  Pandcnulfus  Lniidcnulphnm  gcrmanum 
suum  conjugation  clericum  fecit  episcopum, 
mittensque  Komam  Johanni  Papa*  epis- 
copum fieri  exposcit,  a  quo  et  exauditus 
est." — lb.  255.  Athanasius  is  .briefly  de- 
scribed :  "  Episcopus  et  magister  militum." 

T  "  Octavo  die  anathematis  xxii.  Nea- 
polites  milites  apprehensos  deoollari  fecit: 
sic  enim  monuerat  Papa." — Erchempert, 
39. 
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a  formidable  party  in  Naples,  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother 
the  duke,  and  sent  him  blinded  to  Home,  where  he  died  shortly 
after  in  misery  and  disgrace.*  The  Bishop  then  took  possession 
of  the  vacaut  dukedom ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices  met 
in  his  person,  as  they  had  at  Capua  in  the  Bishop  Landulf. 
The  Pope,  John  VIII.,  highly  approved  of  tins  usurpation,  com- 
mended Athanasius  because  he  had  overtlirown  the  new  Holo- 
Nuv.677.  femes,  and  had  not  spared  Ins  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Pope  betrayed  his  inward  triumph  that  a  churchman  had 
thus  assumed  the  secular  authority :  he  wrote  to  the  people  of 
Naples  confirming  the  title  of  Athanasius,  and  declared  that 
divine  inspiration  must  have  guided  them  in  the  wise  choice  of 
such  a  ruler.* 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the  un- 
hallowed policy  of  his  brother.  He  entered  into  a  new  league 
with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and,  actually  uniting 
a.d.  an.  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated  the  forces  of  Benevento, 
Capua,  and  Salerno,  and  opened  a  free  passage  for  their  incur- 
sions to  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  this  danger  which  caused 
so  much  alarm  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  such  loud  and 
urgent  clamours  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine  powers.1  The 
united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and  the  Saracens  devas- 
tated the  whole  region,  plundering  convents  and  churches,  deso- 
lating "  towns,  villages,  cities,  hills,  mountains,  and  islands." 
Even  the  famous  and  holy  monasteries  of  St  Benedict  and  St 
Vincent  did  not  escape.* 

All  hopes  of  succour  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald, 
had  been  frustrated  by  his  retreat  from  Lombardy  and  his 
death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him  at  Vercelli,  and 
liad  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  returned  only  to  submit  to  an 


1  The  fifth  letter  of  John  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Athanasius  soon  alter  his 
promotion  to  the  bishopric.  He  there 
threatens  Sergius  with  nn  irrepenlable  ana- 
thema (non  dissolvendum).  —  Labbe,  Coucil. 
ix.  p.  5.  "  Et  Romam  mittitur  8  u  floss  is 
oculis." — Erchemj>eit. 

7  Ad  pop.  Napolit.  Compare  also  Epist. 
xlv. 

*  John  hoped  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  against  his  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  against  the  Saracens.  The 
Greek  fleet  was  in  those  seas;  he  begged 


him  to  send  ten  large  vessels  (achelandra) 
for  the  protection  of  liome. — Epist.  xlvi. 
This  is  urged  to  excuse  the  weakness  of 
John  iu  consenting  to  the  patriarchate  of 
rhotius. — Sec  al>ove,  page  288. 

*  Joan.  Epist.  Ixvi.  Ixrii.  In  one  of  the 
expeditions  of  Pandenulfus,  one  of  the 
princes  of  Capua,  who  joined  the  Nea- 
politans and  Saracens,  the  monk,  the  writer 
of  the  history  of  the  Lombard  princes,  was 
taken,  stripped  of  all  he  had,  and  carried 
away  captive. 
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ignominious  tribute  to  the  Saracens.  In  vain  he  launched  his 
anathemas:  wliile  they  struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of 
Christendom,  they  were  treated  with  contempt  by  these  lawless 
chieftains. b 

The  Imperial  crown  was  again  vacant,  and  claimed  by  the 
conflicting  houses  of  France  and  Germany.8  But  Carloman, 
son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  had  been  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Italy.  Probably  as  partisans  of  the  German,  and  to  compel  the 
Pope  to  abandon  the  interest  of  the  French  line,  to  which  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity,  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that 
anti-Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,d  with  his  Apru  28,  878. 
adulterous  sister,  Richildis,  and  his  accomplice,  the  treacherous 
Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force, 
entered  Rome,  seized  and  confined  the  Pope,  and  endeavoured 
to  starve  him  into  concession,  and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the 
Romans  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloman,  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were  interrupted ; 
not  a  single  lamp  burned  on  the  altars.6 

No  sooner  had  they  retired  than  the  Pope  caused  all  the 
sacred  treasures  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran, 
covered  the  altar  of  St  Peter  with  sackcloth,  closed  the  doors, 
and  refused  to  permit  the  pilgrims  from  distant  lauds  to  ap- 
proach the  shrine.  He  then  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for 
Franca 

When  he  reached^  the  shores  of  Provence,  John  VIII.  felt 
himself  in  another  world.    Instead  of  turbulent  and  j0hnvin. 
lawless  enemies  (such  were  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  toFmnoe" 
Italy),  whose  rapacity  or  animosity  paid  no  respect  to  sacred 
things,  and  treated  the  Pope  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  the  whole 


b  Epist.  xliv.  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
hail  surrendered  a  fortress,  on  which,  it 
was  said,  depended  the  safety  of  Rome. 

e  From  the  bottle  of  Fontanet  and  the 
treaty  of  Verdun  took  place  the  final  separa- 
tion between  France  and  Germany.  Charles 
the  Bald  took  his  oath  in  Roman,  Louis 
in  German.  The  Roman  and  the  Teutonic 
hail  begun  their  antagonism. — SccPalgrave, 
p.  6G. 

d  Epist.  lx.  There  are  two  letters  to 
Lambert  (lxii.  and  lxiii.),  from  the  latter  of 
which  he  appears  to  hare  treated  the  Pope 
with  great  disrespect,  and  to  have  assumed 
some  control  over  the  Legations  (Ann. 


Fulden.  sub  ann. ;  see  also  Ixxxii.).  The 
Pope  disguises  this,  and  accuses  Lambert 
himself  of  aspiring  to  the  empire.  He  had 
before  charged  him  with  a  design  of  per- 
manently occupying  the  territory  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Holy  City ;  of  having  sent 
an  embassy  to  Sorrento  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  Saracens,  and  to  invite  a 
reinforcement  of  their  troops. — Epist.  ad 
Concil.  Tree.  xc. 

•  The  clearest  description  of  this  is  in 
letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  to 
Count  Berengarius,  the  Empress  lngel- 
berga,  and  to  Louis  the  Stammerer. — 
lxxxiv.  vii. 
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kingdom  of  France  might  seem  to  throw  itself  humbly  at  his 
feet.  He  was  received  at  Aries  by  Boso,  Duke  of  Lonibardy, 
May  11, 879.  master,  likewise  shortly  to  become  King,  of  Pro- 
vence/ and  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  Empire.  13oso,  after 
having  poisoned  his  first  wife,  had  married,  it  was  said  by  force, 
Ermengard,*  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  II.  Wherever 
Au^t     the  Pontiff  went  he  was  received  with  the  highest 

Council  of  ~ 

Troyes.  honours.  He  summoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Troves. 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  King  of  Franco ;  the  three  kings,  the 
sons  of  Louis  of  Germany,  were  cited  to  appear.  Louis  alone 
obeyed  the  mandate. 

No  Tope  was  more  prodigal  of  excommunication  than 
John  VIII.  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remarkable  how 
large  a  proportion  threaten,  inflict,  or  at  least  allude  to  this  last 
exercise  of  sacerdotal  power.h  The  Council  of  Troyes  opened 
with  the  recital  and  confirmation  of  the  papal  anathema  against 
Adelbert  of  Tuscany  and  Lambert  of  Spoleto.  The  anathema 
was  ratified  with  one  voice  by  the  assembled  bishops,  and  com- 
manded to  be  published  in  all  their  churches,  and  in  those  of 
their  suffragans.  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Bulgarians,  afterwards  Pope,  the  head,  it  seems,  of  the  German 
faction,  was  involved  with  all  his  accomplices  in  one  sentence 
of  excommunication,  degraded,  and  anathematised.  The  obse- 
quious episcopal  senate  echoed  each  anathema  with  perfect 
concord.  Another  broad  and  sweeping  excommunication  com- 
prehended all  persons  who  should  in  any  way  usurp  the  property 
of  the  Church  ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful,  and,  if  they  persisted  in  not  making  restitution,  de- 
prived of  Cliristian  burial.  The  Pope  did  not  scruple,  of  his 
own  authority  and  tliat  of  the  council,  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Transalpine  realm.  He  found  the 
Teutonic  code  imperfect,  as  containing  no  statute  against  sacri- 
lege ;  he  caused  to  be  inserted  that  in  the  Justinian  code,  mitt- 


'  On  the  advancement  of  Boso  to  the 
throne  of  Provence,  see  Bouche,  Hist,  de 
Provence,  pp.  738,  7*39  ;  Palgrave,  note 
744.  The  Pope's  first  act  was  to  erect 
Aries  into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  to  grant 
the  pallium  to  the  Bishop  KostAgne  ;  after- 
ward* he  appointed  him  Legate,  with  full 
powers.— Epist.  xc.  et  seqq. 


*  Ermengard  was  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  Pious. 
— Epist.  cxvii. 

h  The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned  bishops 
against  too  frequent  use  of  this  precious 
weapon :  14  Non  temere  ad  excomraunica- 
liones  prooedant  .  .  .  ne  auctoritas  episco- 
palis  vilescat."— Labbe,  riii.  562. 
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gating  the  fine  from  five  pounds  of  pure  gold  to  thirty  pounds 
of  tried  silver.  In  return  for  this  humble  resignation  of  his 
authority,  John  VIII.  condescended  to  crown  Louis  the  sq>t rts. 
Stammerer  lung  of  France ;  his  queen  was  excluded  from  that 
honour,  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  her  marriage.  He 
rendered,  moreover,  to  Louis  the  service  of  excommunicating 
some  of  his  enemies,  especially  Bernhard,  Marquis  of  Languedoc. 
The  execution  of  this  act  was  confided  to  another  Bernhard,  of 
Provence,  who  was  to  be  rewarded  out  of  the  confiscation. 
Nothing  was  too  lofty  to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape,  the 
fulminations  of  John.  He  will  soon  appear  anathematising  the 
three  great  Archbishops  of  Italy — of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Naples:1  he  launched  an  excommunication,  addressed  to  all 
Christians,  against  some  thieves  who  had  stolen  his  horses,  and 
a  silver  cup  belonging  to  St  Peter,  when  John  was  on  his  w  ay 
to  Troyes.k 

The  indefatigable  Pope  returned  over  the  Alps  by  the  Mont 
Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  Pavia ;  but  of  all  whom  he  had  so  command- 
ingly  exhorted,  and  so  earnestly  implored  to  march  for  his  pro- 
tection against  the  Saracens,  and  no  doubt  against  his  Italian 
enemies,  none  obeyed  but  Duke  Boso  of  Provence."*  For  this 
extraordinary  mark  of  fidelity,  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary 
gratitude ;  he  declared  him,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his  adopted 
son.  Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Carloman,  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Duke  Boso,  the  Pope  was  thus  bound 
in  closer  alliance  with  the  house  of  France.  The  ambition  of 
Count  Boso  aspired,  after  the  death  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy, 
to  the  Empire.  The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  a.d.  879. 
and  the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  policy  of  the  pontiff ;  in  an- 
other, seemed  to  encourage  his  ambition,  at  least  to  strengthen, 
rather  than  mitigate,  his  animosity  to  the  German  Carlovin- 
gians.  He  wrote  to  Charles  the  Fat,0  the  King  of  Swabia, 
hereafter  to  be  Emperor,  to  warn  him,  under  peril  of  excommu- 


'  EpLrt.  cxxviii.,  Milan,  May  1,  879;  I  presence  till  leave  was  granted;  and  this 

cclxxviii.,  Ravenna;  cclxx.,  Naples.  assertion  was  likewise  guarded  by  excom- 

k  Kpist.  xcvii.    In  the  Council  of  Troyes,  munication. — Labbe,  Coucil.  p.  314. 
which  clascd  Sept.  878,  the  episcopal  dig-        ■  John,  Epist.  cxix. ;  Labbe,  p.  89. 
nity  was  asserted  by  a  decree  that  all  the        *  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of  the 

public  authorities  should  pay  the  bishop  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Germanic, 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank — not  sit  in  his 


r 
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nication,  against  any  invasion  on  tho  dominions  of  Boso,  his 
adopted  son.°  Tliis  was  to  close  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the 
Germans,  to  keep  them  beyond  the  Alps.  If  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  John  to  erect  a  firm,  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  alliance  with,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  papacy 
against  the  Saracen  and  the  lawless  southern  dukes,  his  object 
might,  perhaps,  justify  this  usurpation  of  authority.  But  his 
sole  design  was  to  obtain  a  kingdom  for  his  adopted  son.  He 
attempted  to  summon  a  council  at  Pavia,  as  obsequious  as  that 
which  had  met  at  Troyes.*  In  tone,  partly  of  persuasion,  partly 
of  menace,  he  cited  Anspert,  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Berengar, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bishops  of  Parma,  Placentia,  Reggio, 
and  Modena.  Four  times  was  Anspert  summoned,  twice  at 
Excommn-  least  excommunicated,  and  threatened  with  the  utmost 
Archbfahop  power  of  the  Roman  See.'1    By  this  excommunication 

of  Anspert  he  would  establish  his  despotic  authority 
over  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy.  But  Anspert  and  the  Italian 
Prelates  and  Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect  to  the  papal 
summons  or  the  papal  excommunication :  they  neither  appeared 
at  Pavia,  nor,  in  obedience  to  a  later  summons,  at  Rome/  In 
Provence  the  adopted  son  of  the  Pope  met  with  better  success 
among  the  clergy.  A  synod  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  a  place 
called  Montaille,  in  the  territory  of  Vienne,  and  assumed  the 
right  of  founding  a  new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the  rights  of 
Bosokingor  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  of  investing  Boso 

with  the  title  of  King  of  Provence  and  of  Aries.  The 
influence  of  the  Pope  had  no  doubt  great  weight  with  the 
Bishops  of  this  Council.  Boso  is  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  his  elevation  by  the  promise  of  wealthy  abbeys  to  be  attached, 
by  royal  and  papal  authority,  to  the  Episcopal  Sees.4  The 
Council  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  of 
the  Tarantaise,  and  of  Aix,  with  seventeen  suffragan  Bishops, 
Of  their  sole  authority,  though  with  some  tacit  consent  of  tho 
nobles,  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security 


°  Epist.  ccxi.  et  seqq. 

p  Epist.  cxxvi.  rxxviii. 

'  ThcPopenfterwards  invested  the  Bishop 
of  1'avia,  in  lcgatinc  authority,  with  full 
power  of  excommunication  j  lie  interfered 
in  the  appointment  of  Attfpert's  successor, 
degraded  a  bishop  consecrated  by  Anspert, 


and  named  another  in  his  place.  To  the 
death  of  Anspert,  John  considered  him 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

'  Epist.  clxxxi.  clmii. 

"  Labbe.  Condi,  Aries  signs  as  Epis- 
copus;  but  he  had  already  received  the 
pallium  from  John. —  Epist.  xcii.  ct  seq. 
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of  their  churches,  and  acting  at  least  with  the  implied  assertion 
of  divine  commission,1  they  elect  the  King,  but  do  not  define  the 
boundaries  or  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In  their  address  they 
strongly  impress  on  Boso  his  royal  duties,  especially  regard  for 
the  honour  of  God,  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
exaltation  of  the  Church.  Boso  received  the  gift  with  profound 
humility;  he  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  crown  from 
their  good-will  alone,  and  promised  the  fullest  obedience  to 
God's  inspired  priests.0  Thus  Councils  had  become  Diets  or 
Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out  kingdoms.  The  nobles 
of  Provence  make  neither  protest  nor  remonstrance. 

Pope  John  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  crown  the  Em- 
peror, Charles  the  Fat.  Charles  had  marched  with  a  prepon- 
derating force  into  Italy;  John  had  met  him  at  Ravenna, 
reluctant  but  obedient*  Though  Charles  was  of  the  German 
line,  the  Pope  yielded,  yet  he  yielded  with  haughty  condescen- 
sion. "  We  have  called  you  by  the  authority  of  our  letters,  for 
the  advantage  and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  to  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty."  The  Pope  enjoins  him  before  his  arrival  in  Home 
to  send  some  of  his  chief  officers  to  ratify,  in  his  name,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He  acknowledges  the  Emperor  s 
power  of  making  ordinances  concerning  the  territory  of  St. 
Peter,  which  he  is  bound  to  protect  against  the  Saracens  and 
evil-minded  Christians :  "  The  Church  must  suffer  no  diminution, 
but  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  possessions."  y 

Charles  the  Fat,  crowned  Emperor,1  by  degrees  became 
master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  For  a  few 
years  the  Empire  of  the  West  displayed  its  ancient  unity.  The 
kingdom  of  Aries  stood  alone  in  precarious  independence.  But 
though  he  received  at  Rome  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Emperor 
could  afford  no  efficient  protection  against  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Popo^who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps,  who 
was  again  interfering  in  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  Constan- 
tinople, alternately  absolving  and  excommunicating  the  Patri- 
arch Photius,  confirming  or  annulling  the  so-called  general 


1  u  Xostri  Dei,  per  suflnigia  sanctorum 
.  .  .  Chris  to  pratluue." 

■  Apud  Labbe,  Concil.  ix.  p.  333. 
*  Aug.  879,  Hincmar  Annal. 
1  Kpist.  cexvi.  cexvii. 


■  Coronation  of  Charles,  Christmas  880, 
or  early  iu  881.  See  Muratori,  sub  ann. ; 
JatHS,  Feb.,  March,  881.  The  western 
empire  of  Charles  was  properly  only  from 
884  to  887. 
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Council  of  Constantinople,  was  trembling  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  at  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping 
interdict  on  interdict,  not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but 
against  an  ecclesiastic,  a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

Athanasius,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  maintained  in 
secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.*  The 
Pope  visited  Naples, b  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  other 
Dukes  in  a  general  defensive  league  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom,  lie  offered  large  sums  of  money,  which  Atha- 
nasius received  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  and  pledged  himself 
to  break  off  Ids  wicked  alliance.  But  the  perfidious  Prelate  not 
merely  kept  up  his  amicable  relations  with  the  Saracens,  he 
punctually  received  lus  share  of  the  booty  made  during  their 
ravages.6  The  Pope,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced 
April  8, 88i.  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  he  declared  Atha- 
nasius suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.d  It  was  not  till  a  year  after  that  Athanasius 
yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to  the  terrors  of  the  sentence. 
He  sent  a  deacon  to  Rome  to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  infidel  allies.  But  the  mistrustful  Pope  de- 
manded, before  he  would  grant  the  absolution  which  he  sought, 
some  more  convincing  evidence  of  lus  sincerity.  He  required 
that  Athanasius  should  commit  himself  with  his  old  allies,  by 
an  act  of  signal  perfidiousness  and  cruelty ;  that  he  should  seize 
the  chief  of  the  Mohammedans,  send  them  to  Rome,  and  mas- 
sacre the  rest  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates.  By  this  Christian 
act,  demanded  by  the  head  of  Christendom,  he  was  to  obtain 
readmission  to  the  Cliristian  Church,  and  the  right  to  officiate 
as  a  Cliristian  Bishop.6  It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue,  treachery,  crime,  war,  which 
filled  the  later  years  of  this  Duke-Bishop.  Nothing  was  done 
without  an  oath ;  and  no  oath  influenced  for  a  day  Impolicy  or 
his  actions.  His  great  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua,  an  object  seemingly  attainable  through  the  deadly  feuds 


*  Athanasius  stood  by  no  means  alone. 
See  the  excommunication  of  the  people  of 
Amalfi  for  the  same  cause  —  Epfct.  cexxv. 
and  ccxlii. 

b  Kpist.  cexxvii. 

*  Kpist.  eclxvii. 
d  Kpist.  eclxx. 

"  "  Atquc  si   pia  sontibus  his  nostris, 


Marino  videlicet  rovorendissimo  episcopo  et 
sancta;  sedis  nostra;  arenrio,  et  Sicone 
egrcgio  viro,  majores  Saracenorum  quantos 
melius  potes,  quos  nominatim  qucerimus, 
cum  aliis  omnibus  enperes,  et,  aliis  omnibus 
juijulalis,  cos  nobis  direxeris." —  Epist. 
cexciv.  882. 
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of  the  various  descendants  of  the  Ducal  house,  whom  Lando,  the 
Bishop,  had  committed  in  interminable  strife.  They,  in  their 
revenge,  as  each  party  obtained  or  lost  the  mastery  at  each 
turn,  made  or  degraded  a  Bishop.  The  Saracens  in  the  mean 
time,  courted  by  all  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made  or 
broke  alliances  with  the  same  facility  with  the  Christians/  while 
the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict's  own  foundation,  lived  in 
perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The  last  days  of  John  VIII.  were 
occupied  in  writing  more  and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to 
Charles  the  Fat,  in  warfare,  or  providing  means  of  war  against 
his  Saracen  and  Christian  foes,  or  dealing  excommunications  on 
all  sides;  yet  facing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes  of  his 
person  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)R  to  have 
come  to  a  violent  end :  his  brains  were  beaten  out  with  rxsc.  15,  ssa. 
a  mallet  by  some  enemy,  covetous  of  his  wealth  and  ambitious 
of  the  papal  crown.  That  he  had  enemies  who  would  not  have 
scrupled  at  such  a  crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and 
these  were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  dignity.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  the  Nomenclator,  and  George 
his  son-in-law,  are  accused  of  having  for  eight  years,  April  19,  s-e. 
that  is  almost  during  the  whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed 
the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  aimed  at  seizing  the  papacy. 
The  actual  crime  which  called  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  these  men  was  a  conspiracy  either  to  murder 
the  Pope  and  his  faithful  adherents,11  or  to  introduce  the  Sara- 
cens into  the  city.1  They  had  been  cited  to  answer  this  charge ; 
and,  after  much  suspicious  delay,  had  seized  a  large  portion  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia 
with  false  keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  affair  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called  the  Apostle  of 


f  "  Saraceni  invitati  ab  omnibus,  omnia 
diruunt,  omnia  couaumunt." 

8  Ann.  Puldens.  Con  tin. 

h  "  Sumuium  Romano?  urbis  pontificium, 
conjurantibus  sibi  dudum  8uis  complicibus 
factioseprairipere  aflectavit,"—  Kpist.cccxix. 

"  Donee  aut  nos  cum  fidelibus  ecclesia> 
Dei  potuissent  perimere,  aut  Saracenos, 
quo*  jam  per  suos  familiarissimoa  rcque 
tsaracenos  invitaverant,  in  Komanam  urbem 


a«l  perditionem  omnium  intromittere  va- 
luissent."— Ibid.  The  letter  which  relates 
this  conspiracy  and  the  excommunication  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  (.Jer- 
many ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  dwells 
strongly  on  the  conspiracy  being  an  act  of 
treason,  not  to  the  Church  only,  but  "con- 
tra talutetn  reipuhlica:  et  regni  dilecti  lilii 
nostri,  Caioli,  sercnissimi  principis." 
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the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Tope,  is  involved  as  an  accom- 
plice in  these  dark  charges,  and  named  in  the  same  sentence  of 
excommunication.  Yet  the  specific  offences  urged  against  For- 
mosus  are  of  a  totally  different  kind — disobedience  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a  new  province  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope.  From  early  times  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
his  person  had  been  less  an  object  of  awe  and  less  secure  in 
Rome  than  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual  dominions ;  but  this  con- 
spiracy anticipated  the  coining  darkness  of  the  next  century. 
Either  the  Pope  grounded  on  a  false  and  wicked  invention,  or, 
at  the  best,  on  an  unwarranted  suspicion,  this  most  terrible 
accusation ;  or  there  were  persons  of  the  lughest  rank  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope,  so  blinded  with  faction,  so  infatuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  the  Pope,  they  were  men  of  the  most 
rapacious  and  licentious  habits),  on  whom  their  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  hung  so  loosely  as  not  to  make  them  shudder  at  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  at  surrendering 
the  metropolis  of  Cliristendom  to  the  unbeliever. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Marinus,k  the  successor  of  John  VIII., 
rope  m»-  was  the  absolution  of  Formosus,  his  release  from  his 
Dec  882.  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,m  and  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Holy  See.  The  decided  partisanship  of  this  measure  de- 
clares the  triumph  of  the  German  faction,  and  makes  it  more 
probable  that  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The 
enforced  acknowledgment  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlo vingian  empire,  by  John  VIII.,  would  not  neces- 
sarilv  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against  each  other  during 
years  of  fierce  animosity.  It  was  a  German  Emj>eror  who  again 
ruled  the  world,  and  lus  supporters  would  seize  the  opportunity 
of  more  than  triumph,  of  revenge.  The  short  pontificate  of  Ma- 
rinus  was  followed  by  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  III., 
which  lasted  but  fourteen  months.  That  of  Stephen  V.,  though 
not  of  longer  duration,  witnessed  events  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  papacy,  to  Italy,  and  to  Christendom. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  ill-cemented  edifice  of 


*  Marinus,  or  Martinus  II.,  882,  died 
Mny  or  June  884. 

■  Formosus  had  sworn  (nt  Troyes,  Sept. 
14,  878)  never  to  enter  Nome,  or  to  resume 
his  episcopal  dignity.  "  Fornjosus  enim 
ncqimra  imgustatni  jiM-ejurnndo  promisit : 


ut  Komuleam  urbem  nunquam  ingrederetur, 
ad  reconciliationem  sui  honoris  nunquam 
acci-deiet,  suumque  episcopntum  nunquam 
redpret."— Auxilii  Tree,  apud  Mabillon, 
Annlect.  Vet.  p.  51. 
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the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  materials  of  which  had 
reunited,  not  by  natural  affinity,  but  almost  by  the  a.p.»*7. 
force  of  accident,  dissolved  again,  and  for  ever.  The  legitimate 
race  of  Charlemagne  expired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy 
descendant,  whose  name,  derived  from  mere  physical  bulk,  con- 
trasted with  the  mental  greatness,  the  commanding  qualities  of 
military,  administrative,  and  even  intellectual  superiority,  which 
had  blended  with  the  name  of  the  first  Charles  the  appellation 
of  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANARCHY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AND  OF  TIIE  PAPACY. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  the  question  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Transalpine  sovereigns  to  the 
Empire  was  for  a  short  time  in  abeyance.  Italy  aspired  to 
name  her  own  king,  to  assume  that  the  Empire  belonged  of 
right  to  the  King  of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes, 
either  of  Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  pre-eminent  in  power 
and  influence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent :  no  Pope 
on  the  tlirone  of  Rome  who  could  seize  this  glorious  opportuiuty 
of  securing  the  independence  of  Italy.  Pope  had  been  following 
Pope  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome, 
though  the  main  cause  of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title, 
Bermgar  and  might  seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity. 
SSt^T??  GuMo,  I^e  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  of  Friuli, 
Iuly'  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  the  empire  by 
their  respective  partisans  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  At 
first  Berengar  and  Guido  agreed  amicably  to  share  the  spoil. 
Guido  hoped  to  obtain  the  Transalpine,  Berengar  the  Cisalpine 
dominions."  But  Guido  had  formed  some  wild  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing peaceably  to  the  French  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fat.  He 
entered,  it  is  said,  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Berengar ; 
and  while  his  antagonist  was  strengthening  his  interest  in  Italy, 
crossed  the  Alps  on  his  adventurous  quest  after  the  crown  of 
Burgundy.  He  returned  with  the  shame  of  having  been  scorned 
and  foiled  in  tliis  enterprise,  and  with  the  just  imputation,  which 
probably  affected  him  much  more,  of  having  broken  faith  with 
Berengar,  and  so  weakened  the  claims  which  he  hastened  to 
resume  upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  dukes  and  counts  of 
Italy  were  divided.  Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina,  Tuscany,  joined 
the  banner  of  Guido ;  the  Lombards  were  generally  on  the  side 
of  Berengar.  The  bishops  did  not  stand  aloof  from  the  war ; 
they  appeared  in  arms  on  either  side.    Yet  the  general  feeling 

•  Liutprnnd,  npud  Pertz,  p.  250. 
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was  still  so  strong  against  the  unseemliness  of  Cliristian  prelates 
mingling  in  battle,  that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  out 
of  respect  for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses  to  record  their  names.b 
Two  bloody  battles  were  fought,  one  in  the  Brescian  territory, 
one  near  the  Trebia.  In  the  last  Guido  won  the  victory,  and 
took  possession  of  Pavia,  with  great  part  of  Lombardy.  An 
assembly  of  bishops  in  Pavia  assumed  the  right  of  electing 
Guido  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.6    After  the  death  of  Pope*  n*- 

■»«•     •  _  _    _  .       _____  *  drian  III.  and 

Marmus,  Hadrian  III.  had  ruled  rather  more  than  one  Stephen  v. 
obscure  year.d  The  Pope  Stephen  V.  had  been  chosen  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador ;  yet  the  last  Carlovingian  resisted  the  assumption 
of  the  full  Papal  power  without  his  special  consent.  Feb.  21,  hi. 
Stephen  V.  was  crowned  by  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto.e  Ste- 
phen had  espoused  the  cause  of  Guido  with  ardour.  The  King 
of  Italy  came  to  Home,  and  was  crowned  as  Emperor  sept.  hi. 
by  the  Pope/  The  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  election  Formosu»- 
of  Formosus  to  the  Papacy,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
betrayed  the  hostilities  still  rankling  at  Rome.  By  the  election 
of  Formosus  was  violated  the  ordinary  canonical  rule  against  the 
translation  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  another  (Formosus  was 
Bishop  of  Porto),  which  was  still  held  in  some  respect.  There 
were  yet  stronger  objections  to  the  election  of  a  bishop  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  a  former  Pontiff,  excommunicated  as  an 
accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Pope.  The  excommuni- 
cated Formosus  had  been  compelled  to  take  an  oath  never  to 
resume  his  episcopal  functions,  never  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
never  to  presume  but  to  lay  communion.  The  successor  of  John 
had  granted  absolution  from  these  penalties — from  this  oath. 
This  election  must  have  been  a  bold  and  desperate  measure  of 
an  unscrupulous  faction.*    Nor  was  Formosus  chosen  without  a 


k  Apud  Muratori,  t.  ii.  p.  1.  Through-  I 
out  this  poem  Berengnr  is  an  Italian; 
Wido  (Guido),  a  Ciaul  (Gallicus  ductor) ; 
A  rim  It",  a  German  :  he  is  the  "  Ductor  Bar- 
baras." The  national  distinctions  and 
national  animosities  are  growing  more 
marked  and  strong. 

•  See  in  Muratori  the  decrees  of  this 
Council.  There  is  a  remarkable  popular 
provision.  The  commonalty  (plebeii  ho- 
mines) were  to  be  governed  by  their  law. 

VOL.  IX. 


I  All  illegal  exaction  or  oppression  was  pro- 
hibited. Such  injuries  were  to  be  redressed 
by  the  count;  on  his  neglect  or  refusal,  by 
the  bishop,  who,  for  this  end,  was  to  use 
his  power  of  excommunication. —  Art.  vii. 
p.  415. 

««  May,  884  ;  Aug.,  Sept.,  885. 
*  Invectir.  pro  Formoso,  apud  Anastas. 
f  Annal.  Fuldens.  sub  ann. 
«  Liutprand,  sub  ann.  891. 
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fierce  and  violent  struggle.11  The  suffrages  of  a  party  among 
the  clergy  and  people  had  already  fallen  upon  Sergius.  He  was 
actually  at  the  altar  preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
sept  89i.  inauguration,  when  he  was  torn  away  by  the  stronger 
If  fSS  faction.  Formosus,  chosen,  as  his  partisans  declared, 
for  his  superior  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  was 
then  invested  in  the  Papal  dignity.  Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany, 
which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Guido,  or  an  Italian  Emperor. 
Formosus  and  his  faction  may  have  preferred  the  common  Papal 
policy,  which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighbourhood,  it  might 
be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor,  and,  as  church- 
men, thought  the  pontifical  power  more  secure  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  remote  Transalpine  Emperor.  Personal  hostility  to 
Guido  may  have  allied  itself  with  this  feeling;  yet  was  For- 
mosus compelled  to  send  the  Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert,  the 
Feb.  27, 89a.  son  of  Guido.1  Already  the  Formosans  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  Arnulf,  whom  Germany  at  least  had  then  ac- 
knowledged as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of  the  Carlovingian 
house, — the  sole  heir  of  that  famous  race.  Already  Arnulf  had 
claimed  and  exercised  a  kind  of  imperial  supremacy.  His  au- 
thority ratified  the  election  of  King  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Aries 
(or  Provence).  He  had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the 
first  assumption  of  the  kingly  title  by  Bercngar ;  but  Berengar, 
eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guido,  now  joined  in  the  invitation 
of  the  Transalpine  sovereign.14 

Arnulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ho 
Arnnif  in  was  received  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  and  one  terrible 
a.d.89*.  example  of  German  ferocity  prostrated  Italy  at  his 
feet  in  shuddering  consternation.  Bergamo  dared  to  offer  resist- 
ance ;  he  hung  the  Count  in  full  armour  and  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his  rank  before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town  up  to 
pillage.1    In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the  ears  of  all 


h  "  Stephano  quoque  Papa,  Adriani 
filio,  viam  uni venue  terrie  ingresso,  adu- 
nati  sunt  episcopi  proceresqut:  tui,  clerici  j 
quoque  et  populus  cunctaquc  vulgi  manus, 
et  venerunt  in  scdem  Portuensom  infra 
Urban  sitam,  cui  Formosus  pneerat,  papam 
euro  acclamantes."  —  Auxil.  Tree,  apud 
Mnbill. 

1  J arte  adopt*  this  chronology  seemingly 
on.  strong  grounds.    But  I  cannot  holp  sus- 


pecting that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
act  of  submission  from  Formosus,  after  the 
retreat  of  Arnulf. 

k  Document  in  Muratori,  893  ;  Annal. 
Fuldens.  Arnulf  is  summoned  "  ad  Ita- 
licum  regnum  et  res  S.  Petri  a  malis  Chris, 
tianis  cruendum." 

1  The  aiege  is  described  in  the  poem  con- 
ccrning  Berengar.  Neither  the  churches, 
nor  tlie  sacred  virgins,  nor  the  priests,  whose 
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who  heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  opened  their  gates.  Guido 
fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto.  Even  the  powerful  princes,  the 
Marquis  of  Tuscany  among  the  rest,  were  unable  to  stand  before 
the  terrors  of  the  German  arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming 
certain  feudal  rights  was  resented  by  Arnulf.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  swear  allegiance  to  Arnulf,  as  King  of  Italy;  the 
claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with  silent  contempt."1  But 
Italy,  as  usual,  revenged  herself  by  her  climate  on  the  northern 
army.  Sickness  broke  out,  and  Arnulf  turned  back  to  the  Alps. 
No  sooner  was  he  withdrawn  than  the  party  of  Guido,  now 
strengthened  by  many  other  Italian  princes,  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  pride  of  the  Barbarian  Arnulf,  rose  up  and 
threw  off  the  yoke.  Guido  had  died,0  but  his  son  Lambert, 
already  his  colleague,  assumed  alone  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  Imperial  crown.  Even  Pope  Formosus  was  obliged  to  affect 
an  ill-assumed  concord  with  the  Italian  Lambert.0 

But  the  next  year0  appeared  again  the  invincible  Arnulf. 
Italy  quailed  before  him.  Arnulf  treated  the  claims  of  Berengar 
and  Lambert  with  impartial  contempt  Every  city  and  castle 
hastened  to  tender  submission.  Though  Italy's  best  allies,  disease 
and  pestilence,  had  already  begun  again  to  weaken  the  German 
army,  and  gathering  movements  in  the  north  under  Berengar 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  Alps,  Arnulf  reached  the 
gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest  supplication  of  Formosus,  now  the 
captive  of  his  subjects.0-  For  there  the  faction  adverse  to  the 
Tope  Formosus  had  gained  the  mastery.  They  had  the  bold- 
ness, and  imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  resist.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  defence.  Arnulf  moved  with  his  sept  m. 
whole  army  to  the  siege  of  the  imperial  city,  to  the  mTa'/yT'" 
release  of  the  Pope.  A  trivial  accident  betrayed  Rome  In  lu>me- 
into  his  hands.    A  hare  startled  by  the  noise  ran  towards  tho 


hands  were  wont  to  be  kissed  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  were  resected : 

*  Ecce  vercnda  prius  nullo  sub  honor?  tenentur 
Atria,  nam  wlssis  pereunt  velamlna  vlttis 
Virginia,  lmpulsusque  sneer  fuglt  ip^minister, 
Quuruntliunslringunianitxts  quia  vinculapalmat, 
Osoula  qua  soliUe  sacris  son  tire  U  talis." 

— iii.  p.  397. 

m  Anonym.  Salernit.  I  follow  Muratori 
in  the  sequence  and  dates  of  these  event*. 

B  The  prayers  of  the  clergy,  according 
to  Btrcngar's  panegyrist,  had  hastened 
Cuido's  death.— iii.  p.  399. 


°  "  De  ipso  Lamberto,  patris  se  curam 
habere,  filiique  carissimi  loco  etim  dili- 
gore,  atque  inviolabilem  cum  eo  concor- 
diam  sevelle  scrvare. ' — Frodonrd  Hist.  liem. 

P  During  this  year  Arnulf  had  shown 
himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  at 
the  Council  of  Tribur,  in  which  he  had 
confirmed  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  and  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Koine. 

q  Liutprand,  i.  8.  u  A  Romanis  vehe- 
mcnter  aitiictabntur." — Hermann.  Contract* 
iu  Chronic. 
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city,  followed  by  a  hooting  multitude.  The  Romans  mistook 
tin's  for  a  general  assault,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  many 
threw  themselves  over  the  walls.  The  Leonine  quarter  was 
easily  taken  ;  the  whole  city  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The 
first  act  of  the  ally  and  deliverer  of  the  Pope  was  publicly  to 
April,  896.  behead  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  first 
ASUbynof  act  of  the  grateful  Formosus  was  the  coronation  of 
Arnulf  as  emperor.  He  declared  null,  as  extorted  by 
compulsion,  the  inauguration  of  Lambert.  The  next  day  the 
j>eople  were  summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor.  The  oath  was  in  these  words :  "  I  swear  by  these 
holy  mysteries,  that,  saving  my  honour,  my  law,  and  the  fidelity 
I  owe  to  my  Lord  the  Pope  Formosus,  I  both  am  and  will  be 
faithful  all  my  life  to  the  Emperor  Arnulf;  that  I  will  never 
assist  Lambert  the  son  of  Ageltruda,  nor  Ageltruda  herself,  nor 
be  accessory  to  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  either  of  them,  or  to 
their  followers." 

Arnulf  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than  fifteen 
days.  He  left  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassals,  as  governor  and 
protector  of  the  city.  He  marched  towards  Spoleto,  where 
Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Guido,  had  taken  refuge.  As  he  ap- 
proached that  city,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  attri- 
buted to  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  servant  of  Ageltruda. 
Already  was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every 
sudden  death  or  dangerous  malady.  He  hastened  almost  as  a 
fugitive  to  Germany.  Though  of  the  German  party,  Liutprand, 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  this  shameful  flight 
of  Arnulf.  The  Italian  hatred  of  the  German  breaks  through 
even  party  feeling.  "  Not  merely  did  Arnulf  assume  all  the 
glory  of  his  victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to 
God,  but  the  conduct  of  Ins  troops  demanded  the  divine  ven- 
geance. Priests  were  led  about  in  chains  ;  nuns  violated ;  even 
the  churches  were  no  asyla ;  the  soldiers  held  their  profane 
orgies,  performed  their  shameless  acts,  sang  their  ribald  songs, 
indulged  in  the  open  prostitution  of  women,  witliin  the  conse- 
crated walls." 

Before  Arnulf  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope  Formosus 
n«*th  of  had  died ;  all  Italy  had  risen.  The  two  factions 
Mliy23,896.  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  were  equally  hostile  to 
die  Germans.     Arnulf 's  governor  in  Rome  seems  to  have 
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exercised  no  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Pope,  winch  was 
carried  at  once  by  the  opposite  party.  The  choice  fell  on 
Boniface  VII.  The  new  pontiff  laboured  under  the  Boniface  vn. 
imputation  of  having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profligate  and 
scandalous  life,  first  from  the  subdiaconate,  afterwards  from  the 
priesthood.  Boniface  died  of  the  gout  fifteen  days  after  his 
elevat  .ion.  The  Italian  party  hastened  to  the  election  june  6  896> 
of  Stephen  VI.  Probably  the  German  governor  had  stevheu  VL 
withdrawn  before  Stephen  and  his  faction  proceeded  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  lifeless  remains  of  Formosus. r  Fierco 
political  animosity  took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity. 
The  body  was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the  papal  habiliments,  and, 
before  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  addressed  in  these 
words  :  "  Wherefore  wert  thou,  being  Bishop  of  Porto,  tempted 
by  ambition  to  usurp  the  Catholic  see  of  Rome  ?  "  The  deacon 
who  had  been  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  dead  maintained  a 
prudent  silence.  The  sacred  vestments  >\  ere  then  stripped  from 
the  body,  three  of  the  fingers  cut  off,  the  body  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  All  who  had  been  ordained  by  Formosus  were  re-ordained 
by  Stephen.  Such,  however,  were  the  vicissitudes  of  popular 
feeling  in  Rome,  that  some  years  after  a  miracle  was  said  to 
have  asserted  the  innocence  of  Formosus.  His  body  was  found 
by  fishermen  in  the  Tiber,  and  carried  back  for  burial  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter.  As  the  coffin  passed,  all  the  images  in 
the  church  reverentially  bowed  their  heads." 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A  new 
revolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  the  insulted  prelate. 
And  now  the  fierceness  of  political,  rather  than  religious  faction, 
had  utterly  destroyed  all  reverence  for  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Pope.  Stephen  was  thrown  into  prison  by  his  enemies,  and 
strangled.1  The  convenient  charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought 
against  the  Popes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or  put  to 
death,  may  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  the  impious  deed, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  title  of  Pope 
Stephen  VI.  was  defective. 

r  Liutprand  attributes  the  violation  of       *  See    Flodoard,   and  the   epitaph  on 

the  tomb  of  Formosus  to  Sergius,  hb  for-  Stephen,  found  in  the  time  of  Alexander 

mer  rival:  he  must  be  corrected  by  the  III.    After  stating  that  "  reputet  Formosi 

acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  under  John  IX.  spurca  superbi  crimina,"  it  says— 

— Labbe,  p.  502.    „  captus  ct  a  scde  pulsus  ad  ima  fuit 

•♦'Hoc  namqiie  n  .rcltgtosusmu  ho-  CarcerU  inten-a  viuclis  constrictus,  et  uno 
manis  perstepe  audivi." — Liutprand.  Strangulatus  ncrv©,  exult  et  hoiuincm." 
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Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to  awaken 
the  inevitable  suspicion,  either  that  those  were  chosen  who  were 
likely  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy  ;  or  they  received  but  a  fatal 
gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Rome.  Romanus  and  Theodorus  EL 
survived  their  promotion  each  only  a  few  months.*1  The  latter, 
by  his  restoration  of  Formosus  to  the  rights  of  Christian  burial, 
and  by  his  reversal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  belonged  to  that  faction.  The  next  election  was  con- 
tested with  all  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  adverse  parties. 
John  IX.  was  successful ;  his  competitor,  Sergius,  according  to 
some  accounts  formerly  the  discomfited  competitor  of  Formosus, 
and  his  bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.* 

John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  replacement  of  the  re- 

john  ix.  mains  of  Formosus  in  the  sacred  quiet  of  the  tomb. 
He  determined  to  crush  the  opposing  party  by  the  decree  of  a 
Council.  This  Council — for  the  dominant  assembly  was  always 
a  Council  (that  of  which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  was 
degraded  to  a  synod) — annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented 
judgement  passed  on  a  dead  body  ;  it  excused  those  who  were 
present  at  that  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion,  and  severely 
condemned  all  who  should  use  such  violence  against  the  clergy. 
It  declared  that  the  translation  of  Formosus  from  another  see, 
though  justified  by  necessity  in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  The  orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  con- 
firmed, the  re-ordinations  condemned.    It  sentenced  the  decrees 

June,  m.  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  But  though  John  IX.  was 
thus  avowedly  of  the  party  of  Formosus,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  submit  to  the  Italian  Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was 
fully  recognised  at  Rome :  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian 

■  A.D.  897,  Romanus,  July,  Nov.  vails  throughout  this  period,  it  is  doubtful 

"  Quatuor  hand  plenos  tractans  to  culmine  men-     *\et,,er  ih»  e,ection  °*1  Sl'r8iu8  "?d  h,is 
■eg."  Flodoard.       night  to  the  court  of  Tuscany  did  take 

,        .r    ia       r.        r.  j     j  Pla<*  on  two  occasions,  or  wheUier  the  first 

.heodorus  K„  Nov.  Doc     Flodoard  says     i8  not  u  anticipation  of  the  event  which 


tiiat  he  sate  only  twenty  days.  Some 
months  must  hnve  slipped  out.  Theodorus 
had  time  to  reverse  the  decree*  of  Stephen, 
and  solemnly  to  r-  inter  Formosus.  Theo- 
dorus seems  to  have  aimed  at  reconciling 
the  parties. 

"  Hie  populum  docult  connecters  vincula  pacts 
Atque  sacerdolcd  concordl  Junxit  bonore."' 

Flodoard, 

*  In  the  strange  confusion  which  pre- 


now  took  place. 
Pellitur  urbe  pater,  pen-adit  sacra  Joannes, 


So  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the  Epi- 
taphium  Sergii  apud  Pngi.  The  more 
friendly  Flodoard — 

"  Joannes  sublt  bic  qui  fulsit  in  ordine  nonns, 
IVllitur  electus  patrtA  quo  Sergius  urbe, 
liomulidiimquc   gregum   quldani  traduntur 
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Arniilf  y  rejected  with  scorn.  The  secret  of  this  apostacy  was 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  German  party.  Arnulf,  by  his  flight, 
had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of  Italy;  and  he  was 
known  to  be  dying  of  a  slow  disease.  The  Council  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  more  peaceful  election  and  consecration  of  the 
Popes.  The  people  were  to  demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to 
elect,  and  immediately  to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Im- 
perial Legates.  No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be  extorted  from 
a  new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom.  Another 
canon  prohibited  the  strange  practice,  which  nevertheless  long 
defied  all  authority  of  law,  the  right  of  plundering  the  Pope's 
palace  immediately  on  his  decease. 

Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  condemning 
his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a  Council,  lie  was  ex- 
communicated, with  several  other  priests  and  inferior  clergy,  as 
accessory  to  the  insults  against  the  body  of  Formosus.  Sergius 
laughed  to  scorn  the  thunders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  century  of  Christianity ;  the 
tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  the  iron  age,  had  already  r^j^y, 
darkened  upon  Rome ;  the  Pontificate  had  been  won  A*0, 90L 
by  crime  and  vacated  by  murder. 


»  Jaffe  must  be  right  in  reading  Arnulfi  for  BerengariL    Kegesta,  p.  304. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONVERSION  OF  BULGARIA. 

Yet  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  century,  Chris- 
FormosuB.  tianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of  converts.  One  man, 
indeed,  who  is  deeply  involved  in  the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with 
the  heaviest  charges  of  guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thunder- 
bolts of  the  Church,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hard-won  power 
as  Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then  restored  and 
canonised ;  the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at  once  a  leading  actor  aud 
the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds,  is  described,  by  a  poetical  pane- 
gyrist, as  the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  destroyer  of  their 
temples,  as  having  endured  many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them 
to  the  faith.*  The  perils  of  Formosus  as  a  missionary  are  the 
embellishments  of  the  poet.h  Formosus  went  into  Bulgaria  as  a 
legate  from  Pope  Nicolas,  some  time  after  the  conversion  of  the 
King,  in  order  to  complete  the  Cliristianisation  of  the  people, 
and  to  correct  the  errors  wliich  they  had  learned  from  their  first 
teachers,  the  Greeks. 

The  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  race,  next  to  the  Huns,  the 
The  Bui-  most  terrible  and  most  hateful  to  the  invaded  Euro- 
B*ri*"*'  peans,  was  known  in  the  West  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.0  Their  Asiatic  residence  had  been  on 
the  shores  of  the  Volga  ;  it  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took 
its  name  from  the  people,  or  the  people  from  the  river.  In 
Europe,  either  mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the  Sclavonians, 
they  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  along  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  While  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  gradually  yielded  to 
the  mild  yoke  of  Christianity  (the  fierce  Nortlmien  alone,  who 


*  "  Prawnl  hlc  egreglus  Formosus  laud  i  bus 
■Iter 

Evohitur,  castas,  parens  sibl,  large*  cgenis, 
Bulgaria1  genu*  flidei  qui  scraina  sparsit, 
Delubra  destraxil,  populum  ca'Wtibu*  armis 
lnstruxlt,  tolerant  ditcrimina  plurima.'' 
ylodoard,  ajiud  MabiUon, 
Seel.  Ui.  Benedict. 


b  Anastasius  in  Vit.  Formosi. 

c  Eunod.  Panegyric,  in  the  siith  century. 
Pop  John  VIII.,  with  the  total  ignorance 
of  history  not  uncommon,  asserts  that  the 
Bulgarians  had  btM'n  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Koman  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Popo 
Damasus.— Epist.  Lxxviii. 
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poured  forth  in  their  piratical  vessels  from  the  lakes  and  the 
havens  on  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  still  remaining 
heathen),  for  three  centuries  no  impression  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  They  were  still  rude, 
warlike,  and  chiefly  pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible  alike  to  the 
civilisation  and  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Eastern  Empire 
had  neither  a  Charlemagne,  to  compel  by  force  of  arms,  nor 
zealous  monkish  missionaries,  like  those  of  Germany,  to  pene- 
trate the  vast  plains  and  spreading  morasses  of  the  re-barbarised 
province  on  either  side  of  the  Danube ;  to  found  abbacies  and 
bishoprics,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria  took  place 
in  the  ninth  century.  There  is  a  strange  uniformity  t^nt  ^ 
in  the  instruments  employed  in  the  conversion  of  verakm- 
barbarous  Princes,  and  through  the  Princes  of  their  barbarous 
subjects.  A  female  of  rank  and  influence,  a  zealous  monk,  some 
fearful  national  calamity ;  no  sooner  do  these  three  agencies 
coincide,  than  the  heathen  land  opens  itself  to  Christianity.11 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had  fallen  in  her 
childhood  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Emperor;  she  a.d.863,  864. 
had  been  a  captive  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  been  educated 
at  Constantinople  in  the  Christian  faith.  A  monk,  Theodosius 
Cupharas,  had  been  long  a  bond  slave  in  Bulgaria.  During 
certain  negotiations  to  avert  war  between  the  Empress  Theodora 
and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange  was  proposed  of  the 
captive  Princess  for  the  learned  monk.  If  the  monk  had  made 
any  impression  on  the  Barbarian  Monarch,  the  gentle  impor- 
tunity of  his  sister  still  more  favourably  disposed  him  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  A  pestilence  ravaged  Bulgaria;  and  with 
that  facility  with  which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of  con- 
flicting deities,  Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  the  God  of  his 
sister.  The  plague  was  stayed;  the  King  acknowledged  the 
might  and  the  goodness  of  the  Christian's  God,  but  feared  to 
encounter  the  more  bigoted  and  obstinate  Paganism  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  chose  a  singular  method  to  undermine  their  prejudice. 
There  were  two  monks  from  Constantinople,  sons  of  Leo  of 
Thessalonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and  learning; 


d  Theophanes,  Chronograph. 
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Cyril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantine)  was  familiar  with 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Armenian,  and  Khazarian  lan- 
guages, The  other,  Methodius,  was  a  monk,  whose  skiU  in 
painting  had  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Barbarians.  By  the  in- 
telligible preaching  of  this  wonderful  art,  King  Bogoris  hoped  to 
a.d.863,864.  familiarise  men's  minds  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.e 
But  he  knew  his  people ;  images  of  terror  alone  would  touch 
their  savage  hearts,  By  his  advice,  Methodius  painted  the  Last 
Judgement ;  he  represented  the  punishment  of  the  damned  with 
all  the  horrors  his  imagination  could  suggest,  or  his  pencil 
execute.  The  King  shuddered  at  the  awful  spectacle  by  which 
he  had  thought  to  alarm  others :  he  earnestly  solicited  Theodora 
for  a  priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  the  Church  who  could 
alone  hope  for  escape  from  that  horrible  destiny.  The  image- 
worshipping  Empress,  delighted  at  once  with  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no 
time  in  despatclung  a  Bishop  on  this  important  mission.  But 
the  nobles  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  were  un- 
moved by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  inmost  soul  of  the  King. 
The  ceremony  of  the  royal  baptism  could  only  be  ventured 
under  the  veil  of  darkness  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  secret  trans- 
pired than  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  favour  of  the 
national  gods.  The  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened  the 
King  with  death,  and  were  prepared  to  raise  a  new  sovereign  to 
the  throne.'  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  was  firm ;  he  marched 
out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with  the  cross  upon  liis  breast, 
and  with  only  forty-eight  attendants.  At  the  sight  of  the 
courageous  monarch,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents; 
they  fled  on  all  sides.  The  Kings  vengeance  showed  no  great 
progress  in  Christian  humanity ;  he  put  to  death  all  the  rebellious 
nobles,  with  their  families,  not  sparing  an  infant.  To  the  lower 
orders  his  clemency  granted  a  general  amnesty. 

Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of  Cyril, 
who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  Khazars, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine,  was  now  sent  by  the  Empress 
Theodora  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent 
some  time  in  the  country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  Moravia. 

•  Ccdren.  Hist.  1.  2,  p.  152.  Symeoo  Logothet.  apud  Theophan.  Contin.  p.  664.  Zonaras. 
'  Nicul.  I.  Kcspona.  ztIL 
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But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent  interest 
which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his  mind,  or  with 
political  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into  relations  with  Western 
Christendom.  The  fame  of  the  Pope,  and  his  acknowledged 
supremacy  in  the  West,  as  well  as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  had 
readied  the  fervent  proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  ap- 
peared in  Rome  to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters 
which  perplexed  the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  barbarous 
nation.  The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgarians  for  the 
Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  purity  of  faith  derived 
from  that  quarter.  The  quarrel  for  the  See  of  Constantinople 
between  Ignatius  and  Photius  was  at  its  height :  and  this  sus- 
picion may  have  been  deepened  by  the  well-timed  or  accidental 
visits  of  Latin  missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may  have 
determined  to  have  their  Christianity  from  the  highest  authority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King  of 
Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  of 
ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  L,  a  prelate,  whose  name  might  well 
have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with  all  the  awfulness 
which  belonged  to  a  supreme  pontiff.  Nicolas  replied  to  these 
questions  in  a  tone  mild,  Cliristian,  and  parental,  except  towards 
apostates  to  heathenism.  His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise 
discretion  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  nation.8 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he  has  adopted 
the  worship  of  a  more  merciful  God;  that  the  careless  and 
Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
human  life  was  inconsistent  with  his  new  faith.  The  conscience 
of  Bogoris  was  haunted  by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his 
nobles.  The  Pope  censures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  in- 
nocent children  in  the  crime  of  their  fathers ;  yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned  for  by 
penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly  judged  for 
this  leniency  towards  a  passed  and  irrevocable  act  of  barbarity, 
perpetrated  under  such  circumstances.    Apostates  from  the 


«  4<  Vertmtamen  absit  a  mentibus  vestris, 
at  tam  impife  jam  judicetis,  qui  tarn  pi  urn 
Deura  ct  dominum  agnoristis ;  pnewrtim 
cum  magis  oporteat  ut,  sicut  hactenu*  ad 


mortem  facile  quosque  pertraxiatis,  ita 
deiuceps  non  ad  mortem,  scd  ad  ritam  quos 
potestis  nihilominus  perducatis." — No.  xxv., 
Labbe,  Concil.,  p.  527. 
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faith,  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  their  spiritual 
fathers,  are  to  receive  no  toleration  from  the  government,11  but 
those  without  the  Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  simple 
people  had  inquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pray  for  their 
fathers  who  had  died  in  unbelief ;  the  Pope  sternly  prohibits 
this  vain  mark  of  filial  affection.  He  could  not,  even  if  ho 
would,  mitigate  the  damnation  of  their  fathers  without  weaken- 
ing one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  for  their  conversion. 
But  no  violence  was  to  be  used  against  those  who  continued  to 
worship  idols,  only  all  communion  was  to  be  avoided  with  them. 
The  power  which  Nicolas  demanded  for  the  clergy  was,  in  some 
degree,  no  doubt  intended  to  soften  the  barbarity  of  the  people.1 
The  laws  were  to  take  their  course  against  all  ordinary  crimes ; 
but  even  the  adulterer,  the  murderer,  the  parricide,  if  he  could 
reach  the  asylum  of  the  Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bishop,  and  to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgement.  Torture  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited." 

The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion  for  war 
in  a  people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had  any  sense  of  its 
incongruity  with  the  Gospel.  They  were  to  go  to  battle  no 
longer  under  their  old  national  ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross.  On  the  question  whether  they  were  to 
refrain  from  going  out  to  battle  on  holy  days,  he  is  guarded, 
and  allows  large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity.  Instead  of 
observing  fortunate  days  and  hours  before  they  went  to  war, 
and  using  enchantments,  sports,  plays,"  songs,  and  auguries, 
they  were  to  go  to  the  Church,  to  make  offerings,  to  confess  to 
the  priests,  and  to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  as  opening  the 
prisons,  emancipating  slaves,  and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.  They 
had  a  stern  but,  no  doubt  for  discipline  very  effective  usage, 
that  before  battle  some  tried  warrior  inspected  the  arms  and  the 
horse  of  each  soldier ;  where  they  were  found  neglected  or  unfit 


h  xviii.  xlii. 

1  Awe  of  the  priesthood  was  a  first 
element  of  their  Christianity.  A  Greek, 
pretending  to  be  a  priest,  had  profanely 
baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The  king, 
having  detected  him  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  had  ordered  him  to  have  his  nose  and 
ears  cut  off,  to  be  severely  scourged,  and 
expelled  the  kingdom.  The  Pope  reproves 
the  inhumanity  of  thi«  punishment,  and 


admits  all  the  baptisms  as  valid.  — No. 
Ixxxvi.  viii. 

■  No.  xiv.  xv.    No.  Ixxxvi. 

0  What  were  these  joci  ?  war  dances,  or 
ludicrous  exhibitions  of  dwarfs  and  buffoons, 
such  as  delight  savages  ?  The  Pope  after- 
wards, in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of 
their  faith,  permits  such  amusements,  ex- 
cept during  Lent.—  No.  xlvii.  No.  xxxiii. 
iv. 
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fur  use,  he  put  the  offender  to  death-  The  Pope  ingeniously 
suggests  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  spiritual 
preparation  of  the  soldier.0 

On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these  barbarians 
these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will  satisfy  the  curious 
inquirer.  The  long  was  accustomed  to  eat  alone,  not  even  his 
wife  might  sit  down  in  his  presence.1*  The  Pope  gently  per- 
suades to  a  more  sociable  and  humble  demeanour,  alleging  the 
example  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  condescended  to  eat  with  his 
disciples.  The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  administer 
their  oaths  on  a  sword  driven  into  the  earth  as  the  most  sacred 
symbol.  The  Pope  commands  them  to  substitute  the  Holy 
Gospels. 

Polygamy  he  strictly  forbids;  whoever,  according  to  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to  confine 
himself  to  the  firsts  Marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  is 
interdicted,  and  spiritual  consanguinity  is  declared  to  be  equally 
close  w  ith  that  of  blood  :  intermarriage  with  a  godfather  or  his 
offspring  is  as  incestuous  as  with  an  actual  parent  or  kindred. 
The  Pope  delights  in  condemning  some  minute  and  supersti- 
tious usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the  marriage  ceremonial 
and  in  the  observance  of  Lent ;  his  rule  is  of  course  that  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Nicolas  sums  up  the  whole  with  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  errors  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
earnestly  persuades  adherence  to  the  one  immaculate  Church, 
thaj  of  Rome/ 

The  allegiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was  an  object  of 
contest  during  several  centuries.  Each  could  adduce  evidence 
of  voluntary  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Bidgarians,  the 
Greek  the  commencement,  the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the 
conversion.  The  Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  on  their 
universal  supremacy,  but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 


°  Nicolas  quotes  Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  and 
Prov.  xxi.  31.  "The  horse  is  prepared 
against  the  day  of  battle,  but  safety  is  of 
the  Lord." 

p  No.  xliii. 

i  There  was  a  singular  question,  whether 
after  conversion  they  were  bound  to  wear 
breeches  (femoralia).  The  Pope  answers 
that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 


ordinary  dress ;  and  extricates  himself  by 
giving  the  question  a  spiritual  turn.— lix. 

1  A  more  memorable  question  is  what 
they  are  to  do  with  certain  profane  books 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens 
(where  and  at  what  period  does  not  appear). 
The  reply  of  the  Pope  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Amrou,  "Let  them  be  burned." — No. 
ciii. 
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lonica,  to  whoso  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and  who,  as 
an  Illyrian  Metropolitan,  was  asserted  to  be  under  ancient  sub- 
ordination to  Rome.  The  strife  endured  through  the  papacy  of 
Nicolas  and  Hadrian  II.  Many  angry  and  some  expostulatory 
letters  appear  among  those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica :  and  during  his  own  papacy  Formosus  steadily 
urged  the  work  of  conversion.  The  King  Michael  (such  was 
the  baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris  after  the  Emperor 
of  the  East)  must  have  been  perplexed  to  hear  that  he  had  only 
learned  error  and  heresy  from  liis  Greek  teachers,  that  he  was 
no  Christian  worshipper,  but  a  blasphemer.'  44  It  might  even 
have  been  worse.  Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity  of 
Constantinople  when  that  city  held  Arian  or  Macedonian  doc- 
trines ?  If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have  become  a  convert- 
only  to  perish  with  liis  teachers  in  everlasting  fire.  The  only 
security  was  in  the  irreprehensible  Church  of  Rome."  Ignatius 
was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  when  the  Greek  Bishops  were 
warned  to  withdraw  from  the  spiritual  territory  of  Rome.  But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  gratitude  to 
the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the  Patriarchate  against 
the  usurper  Photius,  would  not  surrender  the  rights  of  liis 
Church  over  the  Bulgarians.  Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  became  almost  as  odious  at  Rome  as  his  exiled 
rival  Photius.  Tins  contumacy  contributed  to  tlirow  the  Pope, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  later  writers,  on 
the  side  of  Photius.  The  hopes  of  the  surrender  of  the  Bul- 
garian provinces  was  among  the  temptations  which  induced 
John  VIII.  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Photius.  Centuries  did 
not  reconcile  the  strife. 

The  Greek  missionaries  in  the  meantime,  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests.  The  wars 
of  Cliarlemagne  had  disseminated  some  compulsory  Christianity 
among  certain  of  the  Slavian  tribes.  Other  partial  attempts 
had  been  made,  especially  by  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need  of  a  political 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  readily  admitted  these  inde- 
fatigable monks  into  his  kingdom.    Before  long  the  king,  his 

•  Jonnn.  VIII.  Epist.  lxxv.  et  seq.  See  |  full  defence  of  the  Grc«k  point*  of  differ- 
on  the  other  side  the  letter  of  Photius ;  a  |  enoe.    Epist.  I. 
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brother,  and  the  people  were  baptised,  a  church  was  built  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Wilibrad,1  and  the  Christian 
priests  were  held  in  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Princes.11 

Christianity  brought  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The  Slavian 
dialects  were  as  yet  unwritten :  their  alphabet  was  the  invention 
of  Cyril.*  This  pious  man  and  his  colleagues  not  only  so  far 
mastered  the  language  as  to  preach  with  success ;  they  trans- 
lated, it  is  said,  the  Bible,  probably  certain  books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, into  the  dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate 
the  services  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  Tins  great  question 
as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
those  barbarous  nations  who  might  embrace  the  faith,  had  raised 
no  jealousy  in  the  East,  where  Greek  was  so  widely  spoken. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Miesogothic  by  Ulphilas  had 
been  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Except  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  and  the 
remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued  to  Christianity 
by  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  throughout  Western  Christendom 
a  large  part  of  the  population  was  Roman,  or  provincials  who 
spoke  Latin.  At  first  the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman 
descent.  New  languages  were  forming  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Gaid  on  a  Latin  groundwork ;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partially,  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant  repetition  of  these  ser- 
vices in  the  Church  contributed  to  give  the  Latin  element  the  pre- 
dominance in  these  mingled  languages ;  and  the  transition  was  so 
irregular  and  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdicate  its 
immemorial  use  as  the  Liturgical  language.  The  Church  could 
follow  with  difficulty,  even  in  her  popular  preaching,  these 
shifting  and  unsettled  forms  of  speech.'    Even  in  the  more 


•  Wilibrad,  now  Hradisch.  —  Palacky, 
i.  p.  122. 

"  The  Church  of  Olmutz  boasted  higher 
antiquity ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  King  Kadislav 
and  Cyril. 

*  The  Pope  (John  VIII.)  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  Slavian  alphabet  to  Con- 
stantine  the  philosopher  (Cyril),  as  if  his 
philosophy  had  been  callel  into  use  in  this 
good  work. 

'  Charlemagne  ordered  Paulus  Diaconus 


(in  782)  to  make  a  collection  of  his  Latin 
sermons  for  his  whole  realm.  Successive 
Councils — at  Aries  (Can.  x.)  and  Tours 
(Can.  iv.  xvii.),  as  well  as  Khcitns  (xiv.  xv.) 
and  Mentz  (xxv.) — commanded  preaching 
in  German  as  well  as  in  Latin.  The  He- 
liand,  the  Muspelli,  and  still  earlier  poetic 
versions  or  paraphrase  of  Scripture,  are  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  his  sons. 
— Gfrorer  die  Karolinger,  i.  66.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed.    The  author  of  the 
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Teutonic  parts  of  Germany,  though  the  German  language,  in 
its  various  dialects,  was  beginning  to  sever  Germany  from 
France,  the  Latin  and  German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the 
treaty  of  Strasburg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German  by 
Louis),  was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  the 
est  rangement  and  future  oppugnancy  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic, 
Still  even  in  German  Germany  Latin  had  already  gained  and 
strove  to  maintain,  through  the  clergy,  its  sacred  and  venerable 
character. 

But  among  the  Slavian  tribes  the  Greek  missionaries  had 
penetrated  into  regions  of  unmingled  Barbarism,  where  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  either  of  the  two 
great  languages  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Rome  by  some  un- 
traced  connexion  which  liad  grown  up  between  these  Greek 
missionaries  in  Slavonia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were 
probably  iniage-worsliippers,  and  so  refused  obedience  to  Icono- 
clastic Constantinople)*  was  called  upon  to  decide  tliis  important 
question.  The  missionaries  Methodius  and  Cyril,  who  were 
supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Greeks  in 
Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome  as  the  recognised  apostles  of  the 
Slaves.  They  brought  the  welcome  offering  of  the  reliques  of 
Clement,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  which  Cyril  boasted  to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Their  creed  was 
examined,  declared  unimpeachable.  Cyril  died  hi  Rome.  Me- 
thodius was  acknowledged  as  Archbishop  of  Moravia  and  returned 
with  that  title  to  his  diocese.  According  to  one  account,  some- 
what legendary  in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Nicolas  I. 
and  his  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took  place, 
and  Cyril  by  a  triumphant  inference  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalin,  "  Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord,"  (and  if  every  spirit 
should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not  the  praises  of  the  Lord  in 
the  mass  and  the  canonical  prayers  to  be  sung  in  the  Slavian 
tongue  ?)  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  during  the  pontificate  o£  John 
VIII.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  departure  from  ancient 
usage,  this  desecration  of  the  Church  services  by  their  celebra- 
tion in  a  barbarous  tongue.*    Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of 

Chronic.  Salernit.  (written  in  Lower  Italjr)        *  Methodius,  it  must  be  remembered, 
speaks  of  the  "  Lingua  Tedesca  quod  olim     was  a  Painter. 
Longobardi  lixiuebantur."  •  Epist.  lev. 
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Moravia,  again  appeared  in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Again  Ins  creed  was  pronounced  unimpeach- 
able, his  labours  honoured  with  the  highest  praise,b  and  the 
Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  languages  besides  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ;  that  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with  sound  doctrine  to  sing  the  mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in 
the  Slavian  language.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  service  and 
the  Gospel  were  first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.0 

From  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neighbouring 
Slavian  principality  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  Boriwoy  and  his 
wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila,  were  admitted  to  baptism. 
Swatopluk,  who  valiantly,  if  not  without  perfidy,  had  tin-own  off 
the  German  yoke,  and  vindicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had 
married  a  Bohemian  princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic 
historian  rejects  as  an  unworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as  the 
Bohemian  was  a  Pagan  the  Christian  Swatopluk  would  oidy 
permit  her  to  sit  at  a  lower  table  in  the  banquet ;  he  rejects 
also  a  rebellion  of  the  Bohemian  subjects  of  Boriwoy  in  favour 
of  their  native  gods.  Ludmila  outlived  her  two  sons,  suc- 
cessively Princes  of  Bohemia  ;d  but  she  had  watched  with  more 
than  a  mother's  care,  a  Christian  mother's,  the  growth  of  her 
grandson  Wenzel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won  the 
complete  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not  indeed  by  a 
brother's  hand  but  by  a  brother's  guilt,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
martyr's  death,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  martyr  for  the  faith. 
Wenzel  built  churches  in  every  city  of  the  realm.  God,  says 
the  legend,  had  given  him  such  grace,  that  he  could  understand 
Latin  books  like  a  good  Bishop,  and  could  read  Slavian  without 
difficulty.  He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  faith,  fed  and  clothed 
the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans,  redeemed  bond-slaves, 
especially  priests,  exercised  hospitality  to  strangers.  Gentle 
and  full  of  love  to  the  high  and  to  the  low,  his  only  care 
was  the  well-being  of  all.  But  the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles 
hated  the  mild  and  peaceful  Wenzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw 
was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy ;  he  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king  with  Ins  own  hand ;  the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him 


b  A.D.  880.  0  Epist.  cxlvii. 

d  Compare  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  Bohmcn,  i.  p.  133. 
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down.  "  God  forgive  thee,  my  brother,"  he  paid ;  but  he  did 
not  strike  again.  Wenzel  was  despatched  by  the  other  con- 
spirators. 

But  Wenzel's  work  was  done ;  Christianity  remained  the  reli- 
gion of  Bohemia;  Wenzel  was  worshipped  by  the  people;  he 
became  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  land.* 


•  Palacky,  210. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  ninth  century  beheld  also  the  invasion  of  the  remoter 
North  by  Christian  zeal.  The  intrepid  missionaries  penetrated 
into  those  regions  which  were  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of 
pirates  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  They  sought  the  Northmen 
among  their  own  dark  pine  forests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icy 
lakes.  They  crossed  the  Baltic  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of 
the  old  Teutonic  divinities,  where  the  faith  appeared  in  its  fullest 
mythological  character,  in  Scandinavia. 

The  tide  of  barbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrown  back  by 
Charlemagne,  began  to  pour  again  in  a  different  course  over 
Western  Christendom.  It  was  no  longer  vast  hosts,  or  whole 
nations  moving  in  masses  upon  the  frontiers,  entire  tribes  cross- 
ing the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and  either  retiring 
with  their  plunder  or  forming  settlements  within  the  territory 
of  the  Empire ;  it  was  by  sea,  and  on  every  coast  from  the  Bri- 
tish Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  heathen  Northmen 
on  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threatened  the  conquest 
of  Christian  Europe.  The  Saracens  contested  or  had  won  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean ;  all  along  the  south  they  had 
ravaged  or  formed  settlements.  Sicily  was  almost  entirely 
Saracen;  and  they  have  been  seen  advancing  along  Italy  even 
to  the  gates  of  Rome :  a  mosque  threatens  to  rise  on  the  ruins 
of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  next  century,  from  a  settlement  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  they  infested  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  mur- 
dered many  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the  defiles ;  even 
reached  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder.*  The  Nortlimen  in  the 
mean  time  were  wasting  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe.  From 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Scandinavian  islands,  from 
the  gulphs  and  lakes,  their  fleets  sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  or 
the  tempest  might  drive  them.    They  seemed  to  defy,  in  their 


■  Flodoard. 
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ill  formed  barks,  the  wildest  weather ;  to  be  able  to  land  on  the 
most  inaccessible  shores;  to  find  their  way  up  the  narrowest 
creeks  and  shallowest  rivers ;  nothing  was  secure,  not  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  from  the  sudden  appearance  of  these 
relentless  ravagers.  The  invasion  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
had  disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Charlemagne  himself;  that 
sagacious  king  had  seen  their  approach  with  prescient  terror. 
His  wise  policy  had  planned  the  only  sure  defence  against  such 
enemies — the  building  and  keeping  afloat  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
the  erection  of  strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  But  during  the  reigns  of  his  imbecile  and  disunited  suc- 
cessors, these  precautions  were  utterly  neglected.  They  had 
not  an  armed  sliip  on  the  seas,  and  not  a  standing  troop  of  sol- 
diers ;  the  desultory  forces,  which  they  raised,  dispersed  imme- 
diately the  campaign  was  over.  Year  after  year  these  plunder- 
ing expeditions  were  becoming  more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous. 
Not  a  province  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a  city  in  the 
most  hdand  district  escaped  these  terrible  visitants.1*  The  civil 
wars  wluch  still  continued  throughout  these  disastrous  years, 
with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  warlike  nobility  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  great  fiefs  by  the  churches  and  the  monasteries, 
yielded  up  the  country  almost  defenceless  to  the  merciless  in- 
vader. The  great  feudatories,  the  descendants  of  the  Frankish 
chieftains  who  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  received  large  grants  of 
land,  were  rapidly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to  head  their 
hardy  vassals,  they  had  either  perished  in  the  strife  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  feeble  and  hostile  Carlovingians,  or 
had  retired  into  the  cloister.  Instead  of  bequeathing  a  noblo 
estate,  with  strongly  fortified  castles,  and  a  hardy  band  of  fol- 
lowers, the  Baron  had  alienated  it  to  the  all-absorbing  church, 
and  for  the  stronghold  a  peaceful  and  defenceless  monastery 
had  arisen.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontanet,  were  said  to  have 
fallen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian,  describe  Fontanet 
as  yielding  up  the  defenceless  realm  to  the  Normans.c  That 


b  There  is  no  necessity,  with  Gfrorer, 
die  Knrolinger,  to  suppose  that  the  Nor- 
mans were  hired  or  urgvd  by  the  hostile 
sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  to  invade  each 
other's  dominions.  tJfrorer  is  Again  too 
keen-sighted. 

c  According  to  the  Ravenncse  biogra- 


pher, 40,000  fell  on  the  side  of  Lothair 
alone. 

"  La  peril  de  Prance  la  flor, 
Kt  des  Barons  tult  le  meillor, 
A  insi  troverent  I'aiens  tcrre 
Vuide  de  p<>ns,  bonne  a  oonqnerre." 

trace,  Roman  de  Ilou,  1.  p.  16. 

"  Toinm  Franciam,  militum  prsesidio  nu- 
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very  year,  Osker,  the  Norman,  warped  up  the  Seine,  burned 
Rouen;  in  his  descent,  burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jumieges. 
Fontenelle  bought  its  security  at  a  high  price.d  From  that  time 
every  river  of  France  was  darkened  with  the  black  sails  of  the 
Normans.  They  sailed  up  the  Somme — Abbeville,  Amiens,  all 
Picardy  lay  waste.  Again  they  sailed  up  the  Seine — Rouen, 
Paris,  were  in  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Regnar  Lodbrok. 
They  were  in  the  Loire — Nantes,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours  (onco 
saved,  it  was  believed,  by  the  all-powerful  reliques  of  St.  Martin), 
had  been  saved  only  to  fall  on  the  next  assault  into  more  ter- 
rible ruin :  Angers,  Chartres,  were  burned.  They  struck  inland 
to  Bourges,  to  Clermont.  They  were  in  the  Garonne — Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  Saintonge,  Auch,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  Tarbes, 
were  in  flames.  It  is  an  appalling  and  significant  fact  that  the 
Pope  consented  to  transfer  the  useless  Archbishopric  of  Bor- 
deaux to  Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart  of  the 
land,  had  not  been  secure.  They  followed  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadalquiver.  In  the 
south  of  Spain  they  encountered  the  Saracens :  near  Seville  met 
the  fleets  of  the  worshippers  of  Odin  and  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Arabic  chronicles  are  not  silent  on  the  descents 
of  these  new  unbelievers.  They  roved  along  the  Mediterranean ; 
they  forced  their  way  against  the  stream  of  the  rapid  Rhone. 
Aries,  Nismes,  even  Vienne,  suffered  the  inevitable  fate  of  con- 
flagration and  pillage.  One  adventurous  band  had  heard  some 
vague  rumours  of  Rome,  of  her  vast  wealth.*  They  sailed  across ; 
mistook  the  Magra  for  the  Tiber;  landed  near  the  fine  old 
Etruscan  city  of  Luna.  The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  cele- 
brating mass  on  Christmas  day,  when  they  heard  of  these  un- 
known strangers  ;  they  received  them  with  courteous  Christian 
hospitality.  Hasting,  the  famous  leader,  submitted  to  baptism. 
Ere  long  the  Norman  camp  rang  with  shrieks  of  sorrow — 
Hasting  was  dead.  Some  nights  after  they  entreated  sepulture 
for  Hasting  in  the  holy  cloister.  The  great  captain  was  borne 
amid  his  weeping  followers  to  the  grave.    As  they  were  about 


dam,  cujua  robur  in  bello  Fontanido  nnper 
deperierat,  tantus  met  us  corripuerat,  ut 
Normanni*  nemo  poasit  resistere,  nemo 
possit  repellerc."—  Fragm.  Historic.  Du- 
chesne, Script.  Num.  iii.  p.  334.    See  other 


j  quotations  in  Depping,  Histoire  des  Nor- 
mands,  p.  68;  Egiuhard,  Vit.  Car.  p.  452. 

d  See  Sir  F.  Palgravo's  picturesque  de- 
scription of  this  expedition,  P-  3-2« 
e  Depping,  ii.  2,  p.  80. 
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to  lower  the  bier,  up  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  cut  the  bishop 
to  the  earth.  The  priests  were  massacred ;  the  city  plundered  ; 
all  the  wealth  of  Luna,  her  beautiful  women,  and  all  her  youths 
who  could  run,  were  swept  on  board  the  fleet  So  ran  the  Nor- 
man legend.  Italian  history  has  preserved  a  fragmentary  record 
of  this  wild  event/  Pisa  too  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  and 
sacked. 

Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the  Scheldt,  the 
Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  lugh-roads  to  the  mercantile 
cities  of  Flanders.  Year  after  year,  Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Courtray,  were  pillaged.  The  broad  Rhine  was  too  tempting 
a  road.  Nimeguen,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as 
far  as  Worms,  opened  their  gates,  or  liad  their  gates  beaten 
down  by  the  irresistible  pirates.  Mentz  alone  seems  to  have 
been  secure  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their  descent,  they 
sacked  Treves.  Archbishop  Hincmar  fled  with  the  reliques  of 
St.  Remi,  from  Rheims :  he  fled  to  die  in  terror  and  obscurity. 
From  some  unknown  cause  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate 
into  Rheims,  though  they  plundered  all  the  monasteries  around ; 
but  in  Aix-la*Chapelle  the  barbarous  Normans  pitched  their 
camp  in  the  palace  courts  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne's 
descendants  submitted  year  after  year  to  ignominious  capitu- 
lations. The  peace  which  they  could  not  win,  which  they  rarely 
strove  to  win,  with  the  sword,  was  bought  by  large  sums  of 
money.  Charles  the  Bald,  Louis  the  German,  each  of  the  con- 
flicting kings,  who  called  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the 
empire,  paid  in  turn  this  ruinous  and  disgraceful  tribute. 

The  Northmen  were  heathens;  their  ferocious  religion  no 
doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ;  their  gods,  like  them- 
selves, were  warriors  and  pirates.  But  they  did  not,  like  the 
Saracens,  wage  a  religious  war.  Providentially  these  Arabs  of 
the  sea  had  no  Mohammed  to  organise  the  Scandinavian  tribes 
into  one  vast  host ;  to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a  new 
Northern  Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate  their 
faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  share  with 
others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods.  They  had  rather 
that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a  milder  religion,  which 


'  Dipping,  112.  "Luna  clvitas  a  Xor- 
mannis  dolo  cnpta."  —  Fra^m.  Chronic.  ; 
Mutator!,  Ant.  Ital.  i.  25.       la  citti  di 


Luni  fu  disfatta  per  gente  ultramontane."- 
Villani. 
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yielded  them  up  unresisting,  or  feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer 
or  the  conqueror.    They  destroyed,  with  indifferent  ferocity,  the 
church  and  the  castle.    Their  indiscriminate  rapacity  plundered 
alike  the  monastery  or  the  farm.    They  massacred  with  as  little 
remorse  the  bishop  or  the  monk,  as  the  count  or  his  vassal.  If 
their  chief  ravages  appear  to  have  been  made  upon  religious 
edifices  or  estates,  it  was  only  because  these  were  more  defence- 
less, or  offered  a  richer  booty ;  and  because  the  oidy  chroniclers, 
the  monks,  have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  sufferings ; 
have  dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the  inhuman  acts 
of  their  common  enemies.    The  Church  now  paid  dearly  for  her 
wealth  and  possessions :  the  richer  the  abbey,  the  more  tempt- 
ing the  prey,  the  more  remorseless  the  plunderer.    France  was 
covered  with  bishops  and  monks,  flying  from  their  ruined  clois- 
ters, their  burning  monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bearing 
with  them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints — their  saints  who 
could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctuaries — and  so  deepening 
the  universal  panic.    And  everywhere  they  went  they  preached 
despair.    The  Normans  were  the  instruments  in  God's  hands  for 
the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  people :  it  was  vain  to  resist 
the  wrath  of  God ;  and  so  a  wretched  fatalism  bowed  to  a  more 
utter  prostration  the  cowed  and  spiritless  race.    Even  the  few 
ecclesiastics,  who  saved  something  from  the  common  wreck, 
were  taxed  for  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kings,  and  bitterly 
taunted  the  kings  with  this  profane  invasion  of  the  property  of 
the  Church.    The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  not  all  so 
unwarlike ;  here  and  there  an  abbot  took  uj>on  him  the  uncon- 
genial function  of  captain  over  his  own  troops.    In  the  famous 
siege  of  Paris,  as  it  were  the  consummation  of  the  *.d. 
Norman  conquests,  the  defenders  of  the  city,  with  the  valiant 
Count  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop  Gozlin  and  his  nephew  Ebles, 
Abbot  of  St.  Denys.s    Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Normans  from 
wandering  pirates  become  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  no  sooner  had 
they  taken  possession  of  Normandy,  than  they  submitted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be  Teutons 
as  well  as  Pagans.    The  followers  of  Kollo  became  Frenchmen 


8  Denping,  iii.  1,  p.  218.  The  ten 
months  siege  of  Paris  had  its  monkish 
Homer,  Abho.  A  later  poet,  more  Ho- 
meric, Arios,to,  had  that  sh'ge  in  his  thought 


when  he  brought  the  Saracen  Agramont 
under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Sir  F.  I'algrave 
has  quoted  some  of  his  stanzas. 
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as  well  as  Christians ;  so  at  a  later  period,  the  Normans,  already 
Christians,  in  Naples  became  Italians.11 

Christianity  had  made  some  efforts,  at  an  earlier  period,  to 
reach  the  remote  regions  from  which  issued  forth  these  terrible 
Pagans,  but  without  marked  or  signal  success.  A  fortunate  or 
providential  event  opened  Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A  con- 
tested succession  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  had  driven  one 
of  the  princes,  Harold,  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection  of 
Louis  the  Pious.  Charlemagne  had  already,  during  his  Saxon 
conquests,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  ancestor  of  Harold 
That  prince  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  not  only  as  the  price 
of  succour  in  the  contest  for  his  throne,  but  in  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity ;  he  was  baptised  at  Ingelheim  with  great  pomp  in  the 
year  826.1  His  sponsors  were  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith, 
and  King  Lothair.  The  return  of  Harold  to  Denmark  seemed 
to  the  Danish  Prince,  to  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
pious  Emperor,  too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  that  heathen  kingdom. 
A  zealous  and  devoted  missionary  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
perilous  adventure. 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great  monastic 
institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among  the  abbots  had 
been  the  famous  princes  Adalhard  and  Wala,  illegitimate  scions 
of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel.  In  that  abbey  there  was  a  monk 
of  noble  French  descent,  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep 
and  settled  picty.k  From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed 
by  an  ardent  imagination ;  and  that  imagination,  as  was  sure  to 
be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  as  a  willing  bond- 
slave of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of  five,  his  mother's  death 
had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  sensitive  child.  A  remark- 
able dream  decided  his  calling.  In  his  sleep  he  fancied  himself 
struggling  on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a 
beautifid  meadow.    There  he  beheld  a  lady  of  stately  form,  in 


h  See  Guixot,  Collect,  dea  Mdrooires, 
torn.  vi. 

•  Bishop  Munter  suggests,  rather  too 
positively,  that  the  kiug  must  have  made 
the  renunciation  in  the  form  enacted  by 
S.  Boniface  at  the  synod  of  Salzburg,  a.d. 
742. — Eccard.  Franc.  Orient,  i.  440.  "  For- 
snchistu  Diabola.-  ?  K.  Be  forsacho  Diabohe. 
End  allum  Diabold  gelde.    K.  End  ec  for- 


sarho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  End  allum 
Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum.  R.  End 
ec  forsacho  allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end 
Wordum.  Thunaer  ende  Woden  end  Sax- 
note  ;  ende  alleni  them  Unholdum,  the  hera 
(Jenotes  sint." — G.  Ch.  Dan.  et  Norw.  p. 
268. 

k  Anschar  was  born  Sept.  8,  801. 
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rich  attire,  surrounded  by  females  in  white  apparel ;  among 
them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach  her,  but  the  mire  clung 
around  his  feet,  and  he  could  not  struggle  onward.  The  soft 
voice  of  the  majestic  lady,  the  Virgin  herself,  addressed  him, 
"  My  son,  wouldest  thou  join  thy  mother  ?"  He  replied,  "  Most 
earnestly  do  I  wish  it"  "  He  who  would  come  to  us  must  flee 
those  vanities  which  we  abhor."  From  that  moment  ml  13. 
the  serious  child,  abandoning  all  sport  and  gaiety,  was  devoted 
to  prayer  and  study.  TJp  to  adolescence  he  was  educated  in 
monastic  discipline,  but  the  ardour  of  youth  had  begun  to  relax 
his  strict  austerity.  At  that  time  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
tidings  of  Charlemagne's  death.  That  the  mighty  monarch  of 
so  many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common  mortality  of  man, 
struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His  life  became,  as  it  were,  one 
vision.  Once  he  thought  that  he  had  died  suddenly ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to 
St  John  the  Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  liim.m  He 
was  conducted  by  his  saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  where  ho 
passed  three  days  in  darkness,  and  almost  suffocation;  those 
days  appeared  a  thousand  years.  He  passed  on  to  heaven, 
whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was  permitted  to  behold ; 
and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it 
seemed  to  fill  the  world,  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable 
light,  "  Go,  and  return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom."  D  On 
this  triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was  thenceforth  set  the 
soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence  in  a  monastic  out- 
post of  Christendom,  founded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Corbey  monks 
in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of 
Paderborn,  and  called  New  Corbey.0    In  this  convent      ie.  23. 


■  As  Anschar  knew  them  at  once,  it 
roust  be  supposed  that  the  sainU  ap]>cared 
as  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  at 
that  time.  St.  Peter  was  the  older,  with  a 
hoary  head,  the  hair  Hat  and  bushy ;  a 
ruddy  complexion,  but  rather  a  sad  counte- 
nance; his  dress  white,  but  mingled  with 
colours  (Candida  et  coloiati)  ;  his  stature 
short.  The  Baptist  was  young,  tall,  with 
a  sprouting  beard ;  the  hair  rather  dark 
and  curling;  the  face  emaciated,  but  the 


countenance  pleasant.  He  wore  a  silken 
dress.  "  Those  who  wear  silk  dresses  are 
in  kings'  chambers  1" 

»  The  biographer  relates  this  fine  vision, 
as  he  says,  in  the.  words  of  Anschar  him- 
self.— Vit  S.  Anscharii  apud  Pertz,  vol. 
ii.  p.  692. 

°  It  was  near  the  modern  Hoxter,  in 
Westphalia.  It  is  described  by  Paschasius 
Padbertus  in  his  life  of  Adalhard.— Pci  tz, 
ii.  p.  531. 
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he  had  been  appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtless 
prepared  himself  for  his  future  successes.  t 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles,  who  could  be  found 
fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Christian  Harold  into  his  Pagan 
country,  and  to  risk  his  life  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all 
were  silent,  until  Wala,  the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of 
Anschar.  The  monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely 
undertook  the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether  he  acted 
but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his  own  free  will.  He 
modestly  persisted  in  his  determination,  unshaken  by  the  per- 
suasion of  those  who  loved  him,  and  the  reproval  of  others,  who, 
unable  to  aspire  to  the  sublimity  of  liis  faith,  were  jealous  of  his 
superiority. 

A  brother  of  the  convent,  named  Autbert,  though  of  noblo 
birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar,  that  ho  resolved  to 
accompany  him.  Anschar  spent  two  years  in  Denmark,  but 
over  his  difficulties  and  lus  successes  the  biographer  passes  with 
unsatisfactory  rapidity.  He  formed  a  school  of  twelve  cliildren. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  his  companion  retired,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died. 

But  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark,  the  more 
remote  regions  of  the  North  suddenly  opened  on  the  zealous 
missionary.  An  embassy  from  Sweden  announced  that  many  of 
that  nation  were  prepared  to  accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did 
not  hesitate  at  once  to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown 
scene  of  labour.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates ;  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  shore,  losing  all  he 
possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure  of  forty  books.  On 
lus  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning  king  allowed  him  full  liberty 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  There  were  many  Christian  captives  in 
the  land,  who  gladly  welcomed  a  priest  who  could  administer 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Anschar,  after  some  time,  re- 
turned to  France ;  and  Gauzbert,  a  Frankish  monk,  was  sent  as 
Bishop  to  Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had  been 

aj>.  832.  founded.  Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  and  invested 
with  metropolitan  power  over  all  the  northern  missions.  But 

aj>.  837.  the  Northmen  had  as  yet  learned  no  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity.   They  surprised  Hamburg.    Anschar  hardly  escaped, 
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bearing  away  nothing  but  the  reliques  of  the  saints ;  everything 
else,  even  his  library,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  suddenly  dark- 
ened.   The  king  had  favoured  the  preachers  of  the  Gosj>el ;  the 
people  were  still  obdurately  wedded  to  their  idolatry.   An  insur- 
rection broke  out;  one  Christian  teacher  suffered  death;  the 
Bishop  was  seized  and  expelled  from  the  kingdom.    For  seven 
years  Paganism  triumphed  without  disturbance.   Ansehar  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepiscopate,  now 
formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  Bremen.    More  hopeful 
intelligence  came  from  Sweden ;  it  was  rumoured  that  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awful 
manner,  been  marked  for  untimely  death:  the  possessor  of  a 
book,  which  had  been  taken  during  the  pillage  by  his  son,  was 
more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  wrath.    But  either  from 
prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauzbert  represented  himself 
as  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  people,  that  his 
presence  could  but  excite  more  bitter  hostility.    Ansehar  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey  the  call ;  and  in  the  account  of  this  mission 
appear  some  curious  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.    "  If,"  it  was  said,  "  you  want  a  new 
God,  there  is  your  late  king,  Eric,  in  whose  honour  we  have 
lately  built  a  temple."    But  Ansehar,  however  strongly  dis- 
suaded, determined  again  to  try  his  influence  on  the  Christians* 
old  protector,  the  king.    He  invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him 
presents ;  but  the  king,  become  more  cautious  or  more  timid, 
declared  that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would  consult  his  people 
and  his  gods.    True  to  his  word,  he  first  held  a  private  council 
of  his  nobles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult  the  gods  by  lots. 
The  lot  was  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity ;  the 
whole  people  were  then  assembled  in  their  parliament ;  and  the 
herald  publicly  proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  Christianity.    The  people  were  of  con- 
flicting opinions.    A  tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an  aged 
man  arose,  and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  had  been 
singularly  powerful  and  propitious,  in  saving  him  and  others  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  from  pirates.    "  It  would  be  much 
wiser,  since  our  own  gods  are  not  always  so  favourable,  to 
have  this  God  also,  who  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Pro- 
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tector."p  This  prudent  advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly. 
Christianity  was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a  religion  per- 
mitted by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be  built,  and  priests  allowed 
to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  On  the  death  of  the  king 
some  opposition  was  at  first  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostility 
died  away ;  the  Christians  were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a  bell, 
which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  detested  by  the  Swedish 
Pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing,  Christianity  wrought 
slowly  on,  till  it  had  achieved  the  final  conversion  of  the  king- 
dom. But  it  was  not  till  above  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that, 
under  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  over  the  united  Christian 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Denmark — were  sent  over  to  Denmark 
English  priests  and  bishops,  for  the  final  conversion  of  his  whole 
continental  realm.  Canute  himself  bore  as  it  were  the  homage 
of  his  two  Teutonic  kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Latin 
Christianity .q  The  tenth  century  saw  the  first  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Norway. 


P  "  Nobis  enim  quando  nostras  propitios  — c.  xxvii.  p.  713. 
habere  non  possumus  Deos,  bonum  est  hujus        9  S.  Anschar  died  A.D.  865.  Canute, 

Dei  gratiam  habere,  qui  semper  in  omnibus  king  from  1014  to  1055.    Canute  visited 

potest  et  vult  ad  se  clamantibus  auxiliari."  Rome  A.D.  1026  or  1027. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ALFRED. 

The  Christianity  of  the  age,  by  this  aggrandisement  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  civil  wars  among  the  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  deliver  France,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many, almost  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  the  Pagan  Bar- 
barians. A  Christian  King  rescued  one  part  of  Europe,  which 
was  in  still  greater  danger,  from  total  subjugation  to  the  heathen 
Northmen. 

Our  English  Alfred*  approaches,  as  near  as  possible,  con- 
sidering his  age,  to  that  flofty  model,  a  Christian  Sove-  Alfred, 
reign.  Some  irregularities  in  his  early  youth  were  supposed  to 
be  chastised  by  a  severe  and  inexplicable  malady,  which  seized 
him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  afflicted  him  during  twenty 
years  of  his  life  with  excruciating  suffering.  Even  his  serene 
temper  was  exasperated,  in  the  course  of  the  terrific  warfare 
with  the  Danes,  to  some  acts  of  more  than  necessary  cruelty  and 
revenge. 

The  mind  of  Alfred  was  deeply  impregnated  with  true  Chris- 
tian faith.  As  a  child  he  had  been  twice  taken  to  Rome,  but 
too  early,  probably,  for  the  majestic  sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to 
make  much  impression :  yet,  no  doubt,  some  vague  feeling  of 
reverence  must  have  been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  solemn 
anointing,  as  King  of  Demetia,  by  the  Pope  himself.  In  his 
youth  he  was  singularly  devout ;  rose  before  the  cock  crew  for 
the  religious  services ;  and  in  all  the  dangers,  the  troubles,  the 
perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of  government,  he  never 
intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any  of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies 
of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred's  resistance  to  the  Danes  was  not  only 
that  of  a  patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every  extremity  in  defence 
of  his  country  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  that  of  a  Christian 
offering  an  inflexible  resistance  to  Pagans  and  Barbarians.  Reli- 

*  Alfred  was  born  849;  in  Rome,  853  and  855;  died,  90k 

/ 
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gious  hope,  religious  reliance  on  God,  animated  him  in  battle ; 
rolicrious  resuniation  to  the  divine  will  sustained  him  in  the 
depths  of  adversity.  His  war  against  the  Danes  was  a  crusade, 
with  all  winch  demands  generous  sympathy  and  admiration — 
nothing  which  shocks  the  purer  Christian  feeling. 

Alfred  alone  rescued  England  from  a  total  return  to  Paganism 
and  barbarity ;  and  delayed  the  Danish  conquest  till  the  North- 
men had  been  at  least  partially  conquered,  and  in  some  degree 
softened  by  Christianity.  So  nearly  was  this  retrogressive  move- 
ment achieved ;  so  nearly  was  the  whole  island  in  the  possession 
of  these  desolating  invaders ;  that  the  Danes  were  at  once  on 
every  coast,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  centre  of  the  island  : 
they  are  at  once  burning  Lindisfarn,  and  fighting  a  great  battle 
in  Devonshire.  At  one  time  they  have  possession  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  London ;  at  other  times  of  Winchester,  Exeter, 
York,  Nottingham,  Reading,  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cam- 
bridge.1* Their  numbers  were  so  magnified  by  the  terrors  of  the 
people,  that  if  30,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day,  they  are 
said  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by  double  the  number.  The 
churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the  chief  objects  of  Danish 
enmity  and  spoliation,  no  doubt,  as  in  France,  from  their  wealth 
and  defencelessness ;  they  were  the  only  places  which  offered 
rich  and  easy  booty.  Even  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  cowed,  and  almost  extinct  under  these  incessant  per- 
secutions. Its  most  popular  and  prevailing  impulse,  that  which, 
in  other  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  in  times  of 
public  calamity,  the  eagerness  for  a  monastic  life,  had  died  away. 
When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two  monasteries,  one  for  men  at 
Athelney,  one  for  females  at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a  single 
free  or  noble  person  disposed  to  be  a  monk  or  nun.*  He  was 
obliged  to  assemble  them  from  all  orders  and  all  parts — some 
from  beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — there  was  one 
Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  "  not  the  last" 

Alfred  felt  no  security  until  he  had  compelled  his  enemies  to 
Christianity;  tins  was  the  one  end  and  assurance  of  victory. 


b  See  in  Depping  the  plunder  of  Croy- 
land,  Mcdhanistend,  Ely,  and  Coldingham, 
p.  141  ;  Asser,  p.  29. 

c  Asser,  p.  61.  "  Nimirum,  quia  per 
multa  rctroacta   annorutn   curricula  rao- 


nastioc  vita;  desiderium  ab  ill&  toU  gent*, 
nccimn  et  a  multis  aliis  gen  ti  bus  funditus 
intericrat."  Asser,  among  hi«  reasons, 
gives  one  we  should  scarcely  have  expected, 
— the  watlth  of  the  nation. 
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The  first  fruits  of  his  great  triumph  at  Eddiugton  was  the  bap- 
tism of  Guthrun,  with  thirty  of  his  chieftains.4    This   aj>.  s7». 
was  the  only  guarantee  for  their  faith — a  precarious  guarantee. 
This  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and  roving  marauders  to 
settled  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfred  is  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  close  connexion 
between  Christianity  and  civilisation.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  how,  after  the  long  and  total  devastation  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Danes,  Alfred  could  erect  the  buildings,  pile  up  the 
castles,  build  the  fleets,  endow  the  churches  and  monasteries,  if 
not  schools,  and  send  out  the  embassies,  which  might  seem  to 
demand  more  flourishing  finances.  He  divided,  it  is  said,  his 
whole  revenue  into  two  parts ;  one  devoted  to  secular,  the  other 
to  religious  purposes.0  The  latter  was  subdivided  into  four ;  one 
assigned  to  the  poor,  one  to  his  monasteries  of  Athelney  and 
Sliaftesbury,  one  to  the  school  which  he  had  founded  for  his 
nobles,  one  for  the  monasteries  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with 
occasional  gifts  to  foreign  religious  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Alfred,  the  favourite  of  his  parents, 
and  the  best  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  ignorant  of  letters.  His 
mother  offered  a  richly-embellished  volume  of  Saxon  poetry  to 
that  one  of  her  children  who  would  learn  to  read  it  Alfred,  by 
divine  inspiration  (writes  his  biographer),  and  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  capital  letters,  immediately  set  about  the  task  and 
won  the  prize.  The  love  of  letters  was  thus  stamped  up 
heart :  he  constantly  carried  in  his  bosom  a  book  of  psalms-  and 
prayers,  which  he  read  himself— a  rare  accomplishment,  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  His 


youthful  prize  may  have  suggested,  or  urged  on  him  more 
strongly,  the  great  work  of  Alfred :  his  powerful  encouragement 
of  the  native  Saxon  literature,  the  identification  of  Christianity 
with  the  manners,  language,  poetry,  not  of  a  half  Roman,  but 
purely  Teutonic  race.  Alfred  delighted  in  all  the  old  Saxon 
poems ;  he  collected  and  caused  to  be  recited  Saxon  books ;  and 
so,  instead  of  being  the  religion  of  a  learned  priesthood,  the 


*  Page  35. 

•  Asser  relates  that  when  the  king  gave 
him  the  two  monasteries  of  Amesbury  and 
Banwell,  he  presented  him  with  a  silken 


have  been  a  most  costly  gift !  —P.  50.  Can 
we  suppose  that  the  Danes  having  plundered 
all  the  religious  houses,  there  was  great 
store  of  tli  is,  to  them,  useless  commodity 


pallium  of  great  value,  and  as  much  incense  I  among  the  booty  which  Alfred  recovered 
as  a  strong  man  could  carry  !    This  must  I  and  could  not  restore  to  its  lawful  owners  ? 
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Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  was  familiarised  and  endeared  to  the 
people:  it  was  a  popular  national  faith.  The  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Alfred  thought,  would  rather  be  promoted  than  discou- 
raged by  the  translation  of  books  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  It 
was  a  work  of  love  in  which  he  laboured  himself,  not  only  from 
delight,  but  from  want  of  assistants.  In  the  whole  land  south  of 
the  Trent,  there  were  few  priests  who  could  translate  Latin  into 
English ; f  south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not  one.  What 
is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  religion  which  went  back  to  the 
pure  and  primal  sources  of  the  faith — the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  poetry,  the  tradition  of  which  Alfred  continued  from  the 
monk  Csedmon,  was  not  a  poetry  exclusively  of  legend,  of  the 
lives  and  wonders  of  the  Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred  History  thrown 
into  the  language  and  metre  of  Saxon  poetry.  It  had  its  popular 
saints  with  their  metrical  lives ;  *  but  its  greatest  poets  had  still 
reverted  to  the  higher  source  of  inspiration.  Alfred,  indeed,  had 
not  the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older  Caedinon.  His  works  are 
those  of  the  laborious  man  of  learning,  communicating  the  tra- 
ditionary treasures  of  knowledge,  which  remained  from  the  older 
civilisation,  to  liis  Saxon  subjects.  King  Alfred  gave  to  Saxon 
England  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede;  the  epitome  of 
Augustine's  great  works  by  Orosius.  He  gave  them  the  Con- 
solation of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St  Gregory.  He  sum- 
moned from  all  quarters  men  of  learning.  Asser  came  from  St. 
David's,  John  of  Saxony  from  the  Abbey  of  Corbey ;  Archbishop 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer.  The 
University  of  Oxford  boasts,  but  on  very  doubtful  authority,  to 
owe  her  foundation  to  Alfred  the  Great h 


*  Pnefatio  ad  Greg.  Past., 
Alfred,  p.  87. 


in  Wise's 


Exeter  Code,  has  a  long  poetical  life  of  St. 
(Juthlak,  another  of  St.  Juliana. 


*  See,  on  the  poetry  of  Crcdmon,  above.  b  Compare  Lingard,  i.  p.  179 
Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  curious  volume  from  the  I 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  HUNGARIANS.    DEGRADATION  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  few  reflecting  minds  might  not  without 
reason  apprehend  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Tenth  <*n- 
world.  A  vast  anarchy  seemed  to  spread  over  Western  tury- 
Christendom.  It  is  perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of 
every  country  in  Europe.  The  Pagan  Magyars,  more  terrible 
even  than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pagan  North-  ^  Hun. 
men,  now  burst  upon  Europe.  The  Arabs,  who  had  8ariau*' 
swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild  marauders,  had  long  become 
disciplined  armies :  Islam  had  become  a  mighty  empire.  The 
Calipliate  maintained  the  show  at  least  of  ascendancy  over  the 
Sultanies  of  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Arabic  was  the  language 
of  whole  regions,  almost  of  continents.  The  Northmen,  fierce 
pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  origin  kindred  to  the  Teutonic 
conquerors  of  France.  Both  Saracens  and  Northmen  acknow- 
ledged some  rude  laws  of  war.  But  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
seemed  as  hordes  of  savages  or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon 
mankind."  They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Christendom  in  swarms 
of  which  the  source  seemed  unknown  and  inexhaustible.  Indis- 
criminate massacre  seemed  their  only  war  law ;  they  were  bound 
by  no  treaties,  respected  no  boundaries.  Civilisation,  Chris- 
tianity, withered  before  their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by 
panic  into  misshapen  monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human 
flesh.  Their  language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin  to  no 
known  tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and  anarchy  in  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  single  race,  even  if  it 
swept  with  them  many  of  the  tribes  who  lay  on  the  borders  of 
civilisation,  Slavians  and  Bulgarians,  could  have  so  completely 
covered  Europe,  as  to  range  over  the  whole  of  Germany ;  burn 
nearly  at  the  same  time  Bremen  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Grail,  near  the  lake  of  Constance ;  overrun  Southern 


•  Gibbon,  ch.  Iv.  vol.  x.  pp.  193-209. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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France,  and  menace  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They 
rushed  down  the  Alps,  Italy  lay  open  before  them.  Splendid 
Pavia,  with  its  forty-tliree  churches,  was  in  ashes.  Everywhere 
the  walls  of  the  cities  were  hastily  repaired  Special  litanies 
resounded  in  all  the  churches  of  Ituly  which  escaped  their 
ravages  for  protection  against  the  Hungarians.  Rome  beheld 
at  no  great  distance  the  flame  of  their  devastation ;  they  spread 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula.1*  The  Hungarians  for 
half  a  century  were  the  common  terror  of  Christendom,  from 
their  first  irruption  about  a.d.  884  to  a.d.  936,  the  date  of  the 
first  great  victory  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  Gradually  the  Magyars 
settled  down  on  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century  Christianity  had  entirely  subdued 
them,  and  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  wisdom  had  arrayed  this 
valiant  nation  as  a  future  outguard  against  the  Mohammedan 
Turks ;  their  King  Stephen  was  a  Saint. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  over  Christendom  during  these  disastrous 
invasions  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  England,  though  the  wise  institutions  of  Alfred,  and  now 
st«t€  of  and  then  a  king,  like  Athelstan,  of  more  commanding 
chHstendom.  character,  maintained  some  social  order,  almost  the 
England.  whole  period  was  an  uninterrupted  war  with  the  Danes. 
The  Church  was  distracted  by  the  implacable  contests  between 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  In  France  the  Carlovingian 
race  was  expiring  almost  in  the  same  state  of  imbecility  and 
powerlessness  as  the  Merovingians  whom  they  supplanted.  To- 
wards the  close  of  tliis  period  the  new  race  of  the  Caj>ets  rose 
to  the  throne,  the  first  purely  French  dynasty.  The  Normans 
were  now  in  settled  possession  of  a  great  province  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Empire  alone  displayed  occasional  vigour,  rather  from 
oennany.    the  commanding  character  of  Henrv  the  Fowler,  the 
first  conqueror  of  the  Magyars,  of  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants, than  from  the  Imperial  power  itself.    The  legitimate 


»»  The  Chronic  Wurz.  sub  nnn.  938, 
sums  up  their  ravages :  "  Uhgarii  Fran- 
oiam,  Alemanniam,  (ialliam,  usque  Ocea- 
num  et  Burgundiam  derastantes  per  Italiam 
redierunt,  monaster  ia  S.  Galli  et  S.  Boni- 
facii  cremantur."  The  chronicles  of  almost 
every  monastery— and  a  great  number  of 


monasteries  in  all  quarters  hnd  their 
chronicle—  record  the  losses,  ruin,  mid  deso- 
lation inHicted  by  these  terrible  strangers. 
—  Apud  l'ertz,  ii.  p.  241,  &c.  Compare 
I.iutprand,  lib.  ii.  in  init.  One  of  Murntori's 
dissertations  describes  their  ravages  in 
Italy. 
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descent  from  Charlemagne  had  expired  in  Louis  III.,  the  ille- 
gitimate in  Arnulf.  The  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  Italy, 
and  back  to  Germany.  It  had  become  an  Elective  Sovereignty, 
as  yet  with  no  established  rule  or  form  of  election,  and  had  been 
for  a  short  time  absolutely  suspended  :  it  resumed  its  greatness 
under  the  House  of  Saxony. 

But  the  deepest  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihilation,  had 
already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.  Italy,  which  for  a  time  m*™"™*- 
pretended  to  the  Empire,  without  a  native  prince  of  Papacy, 
sufficient  power  or  dignity  to  maintain  its  influence,  constantly 
summoning  new  sovereigns  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume 
that  perilous  honour,  until  the  right  of  election  was  resumed  by 
Germany,  was  one  battle-field  of  small  contending  princes,  each 
endeavouring  to  form  or  to  aggrandise  an  hereditary  princi- 
pality. The  terror  of  the  Hungarians  increased  at  once  the 
confusion,  and,  by  compelling  the  more  strong  and  artificial 
fortification  of  the  cities,  tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation. 
Each  city  became  an  independent  government ;  each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a  sovereign.  This  anarchy  of  Italy  led  to  the 
degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy 
increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insignificant  is  the  Pope 
become,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  trace  now  for  a  loug 
period,  as  afterwards  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  regular 
succession.  The  Pope  steals  unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and 
departs  from  it  as  unregarded ;  or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into 
the  tlirone  by  some  act  of  violence,  and  as  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  occurred  the- 
extraordinary  anomaly,  the  election  of  a  spiritual  mon-  u^r-^ 
arch  for  Christendom  (for  so  he  was  esteemed  in  the  of  ciecuuu. 
West)  by  a  body  neither  in  character  nor  in  general  esteem 
representing  the  community.  A  single  city  aspired  to  nominate 
the  universal  Bishop ;  but  that  city  was  Borne  ;  and  Europe  was 
resolutely  ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices,  crimes,  in- 
trigues, even  assassinations  determined  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff.  It  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  vital  j)ower 
of  names,  that  the  Christian  world  so  long  assented,  without 
protest,  apparently  without  consciousness  of  wrong,  to  the  pre- 
tensions not  only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  whatever  soldiery,  either  Roman  or  foreign,  might 
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command  the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the  spiritual  autocrat. 
The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first  of  the  East  tlirough  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  of  Charlemagne  and  his  descend- 
ants (in  theory  at  least  esteemed  necessary  for  the  consecration 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff),  had  given  to  the  world,  or  rather  to 
Latin  Christendom,  some  control  over,  at  least  some  concur- 
rence in,  the  election.  But  the  Empire  itself  was  now  in  abey- 
ance. Italy  now  asserted  her  independence,  forming  a  separate 
political  system,  with  an  elective  king,  and  a  number  of  dukes, 
counts,  and  princes,  who  recognised  only  when  forcibly  com- 
pelled, the  supreme  authority.  At  this  inauspicious  time  the 
absolute  election  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  tins  ill-organised  demo- 
cracy, or,  as  it  were,  to  these  conflicting  democracies.  Whoever 
now  obtained  the  mastery  of  Rome  by  any  means  of  violence, 
intrigue,  or  faction,  the  neighbouring  prince,  the  demagogue, 
the  rude  soldier,  or  the  daring  woman,  nominated  the  head  of 
Christendom.  The  Pope  was  himself  one  of  those  violent  or 
licentious  men,  or  an  insignificant  personage  only  performing 
the  religious  functions  of  his  office,  and  holding  his  office,  even 
his  life,  at  the  will  of  this  slufting  but  perpetual  tyranny. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  if  not  in  the 
nomination — in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor — if  it  entangled 
him  too  inextricably  in  secular  affairs,  had  given  great  dignity 
to  his  position.  This  continued  so  long  as  the  Empire  passed  in 
a  direct  line  down  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne.  But  even 
already,  as  soon  as  the  claim  had  come  to  be  contested,  the 
Pope,  with  not  power  enough  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  into  the 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Rome,  become  the 
centre  of  this  strife,  added  to  her  own  conflicting  parties,  that  of 
Election  of  T^YS^  Kings  struggling  for  the  Empire.  Already  the 
Emperor,  n{Uj  ^  cnoose  between  the  dynasties  of  France 

and  Germany  or  Italy.  Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  or 
devoted  partisans  in  Rome,  either  thwarting  or  urging  the  Pope 
to  hostile  measures  against  its  adversaries  ;  at  the  time  of  each 
election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  or  maddening  the  contest. 
The  Papal  throne,  even  before  it  had  assumed  the  power  of 
awarding  thrones  and  dictating  to  mankind,  had  been  an  object 
of  fierce,  or  at  times  of  sanguinary  strife ;  and  all  these  foreign 
and  political  influences  exasperated  the  wild  collision  of  per- 
sonal conflict.    While  all  around  were  lawless  chieftains,  ready 
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to  interfere  with  or  without  cause,  to  espouse  any  interest,  and 
to  aggrandise  or  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  metro- 
polis of  Giristendom. 

This  iron  age,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the  Ponti- 
ficate of  Benedict  IV. ,c  the  successor  of  John  IX.  The  only  act 
recorded  of  Benedict  IV.  was  the  coronation11  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  of  Provence,  the  competitor  of  Berengar  for  the  »oi. 
empire.  Louis,  according  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  Ids  tribunal, 
and  adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  prudent  precautions  established 
by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity  and  control  over  the 
anarchy  of  an  election  by  a  clergy  rent  into  factions,  by  a  law- 
less nobility,  and  still  more  lawless  people,  during  tins  utter 
helplessness  and  the  abeyance,  or  the  strife  for  the  empire  be- 
tween rival  princes,  fell  into  utter  neglect,  or  impotency.  The 
Papacy  became  the  prize  of  the  most  active,  daring,  and  violent. 
Leo  V.  won  the  prize;  before  two  months  he  was  *.»  903. 
ejected  and  tlirown  into  prison*  by  Christopher,  one  of  his  own 
presbyters  and  chaplains.  The  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next, 
Christopher  was  in  his  turn  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome. 

Sergius  had  already  once,  if  not  twice,  at  the  accession  of 
John  IX., f  or  at  that  of  Formosus,  or  at  both  periods,  contested 
the  Papal  chair.  On  his  discomfiture  he  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  Court  of  the  powerful  counts  of  Tuscany;  and  there  sat 
watching,  with  a  band  of  devoted  partisans,  the  rapid  revolutions 
in  Rome. 

This  great  marquisate,  or  county  of  Tuscany,  which  for  a  long 
period  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil  or  for  good,  had 
gradually  risen  to  its  enormous  power  and  wealth  :  power  which 
for  many  years  ruled  Rome  and  the  Papacy ;  wealth  which  at 
length,  tlirough  the  munificence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, its  descendant  through  another  line,  was  hereafter  to  be 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  of  their  most 
exorbitant  authority. 

The  descent  of  these  hereditary  Counts  of  Lucca,  and  Mar- 
quises or  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  clearly  traced  from  Boniface, 


c  July,  A.D.  900;  died,  903,  Aug.  '  "  Culmcn  apostollcae  sedls  1m  Jure  patemo 
d  901,  Feb.    Boehrner,  RegestA.  Electus  tcnuit.  ut  Theodonis  obU, 

«    „  .....  Joanuea  BUbit. 

"  Lmigrat  ante  suurn  quam  luna  bis  Impleat  Kvitavh  in  Paai.  sub  arm.  910. 

orbem." -Flortoard,  de  Pmtif.  Rom.  r- 
MaMUm,  ActaS.S.r 
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who  held  that  rank  during  the  later  years  of  Charlemagne. 
Adalbert  was  the  grandson  of  Boniface,  through  a  father  of  the 
same  name.  Adalbert  had  been  among  those  powerful  princes, 
whose  claims  to  beneficiary  rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resent- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  released,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  indignity  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the  son  of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so 
surpassingly  wealthy  (and  wealth  in  those  times  was  power)  that 
he  was  called  the  Rich.  His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition, 
was  increased  by  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King 
Lothair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and  widow  of  the 
King  of  Provence.    This  haughty  woman  was  mother,  by  her 

a j>.  9oo.  first  husband,  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  afterwards  King  of 
Italy,  and  Emperor.  The  counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led 
Adalbert  into  a  premature  rebellion  against  Lambert,  then  Em- 
peror, and  King  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan  was  defeated  ignomi- 
niously,  and  tin-own  into  prison.  He  had  been  taken  in  a 
stable.*  Lambert  insulted  him  by  saying,  "  Your  haughty  wife 
Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would  be  a  king  or  an  ass ;  lo,  you 
are  found  like  an  ass  in  the  stalls  among  the  cattle!"  The 
death  of  Lambert,  by  accident  or  assassination,  released  Adal- 
bert from  his  captivity,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From 
tins  time  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  Ins  will.  The 
fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar,  who  on  the  death 
of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  possessor  of  the  empire, 

* j).  900.  invited  Louis  of  Provence,  the  son  of  Count  Boso,  and 
of  Ermengard,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to 
assume  the  throne  of  Italy  and  the  empire.  Adalbert  at  first 
maintained  the  cause  of  Berengar  (Ins  fidelity  was  secured  by 
ample  gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  the  ambitious  Bertha  alienated  the  mind  of  her  husband 
from  Berengar.h  Adalbert  joined  in  a  second  invitation  to 
Louis.  Berengar,  when  he  found  the  Tuscans  among  his  ene- 
mies, shut  himself  up  in  Verona,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  victorious  Louis.  The  new  Emperor  and  King  of 
Italy  was  crowned  in  Rome.1    On  his  return  he  visited  Lucca, 


8  Lintpnind,  ii.  38. 

b  "  Bellna  Tyrrhene  fundens  fi-m  slbila  ab  oris 
Solidtat  lthmUni  gen  torn." 


'  901. 
events. 


1  follow  Muratori's  course  of 
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where  the  indiscreet  Emperor  beheld  with  astonisliment,  alarm, 
and  envy,  the  state,  and  the  formidable  and  well-appointed 
forces  of  Adalbert.  He  dropped  the  incautious  expression, 
"This  is  no  marquis,  but  a  king."  From  that  moment  the 
throne  of  Louis  was  lost  Bertha  organised  an  extensive  revolt 
of  the  Italian  provinces.  Louis  allowed  himself  to  be  »o«. 
surprised  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  who  revenged  himself  by 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  rival. 

It  was  imder  the  protection  of  this  powerful  Tuscan  that  the 
exiled  Sergius,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  Tuscan  soldiers, 
appeared  in  Rome,  deposed  Christopher,11  who  had  just  deposed 
Leo  V.,  and  took  possession  of  the  Papal  tlirone. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  exile  in  Tuscany ;  *•»  hw-«o4. 
for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  but  not  undisputed,  Pontiff. 
This  Pope  has  been  loaded  with  every  vice  and  every  aj>.  904-911. 
enormity  which  can  blacken  the  character  of  man.™  Yet  as  to 
his  reign  there  is  almost  total  obscurity.  The  only  certain  act 
which  has  transpired  is  liis  restoration  of  the  Lateran  palace, 
which  had  fallen  into  ruins ;  an  act  which  indicates  a  period  of 
comparative  peace  and  orderly  administration,  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  revenue.0  In  these  violent  times  Sergius  pro- 
bably scrupled  at  no  violence ;  but  if  he  drove  a  Pope  from  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  that  Pope  had  just  before  deposed  his  patron, 
aud  with  great  cruelty.0 

But  during  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  rose  into  power  the  in- 
famous Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora, 
the  prostitutes  who,  in  the  strong  language  of  historians,  dis- 
posed for  many  years  of  the  Papal  tiara,  and  not  content  witli 
disgracing  by  their  own  licentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Cliris- 
tendom,  actually  placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-born 
sons  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by  Theo- 
dora and  her  daughters,  if  it  shows  not  the  criminal  connivance 
of  Pope  Sergius,  or  a  still  more  disgraceful  connexion  with 


k  Christopher,  consecrated  Oct.  903  ;  de- 
posed, and  becomes  a  monk,  Jan.  904. 

m  "  ScrpiusUide  redit,  dudum,  qui  lectos  ad  arcem 
Culminis,  exsilio  tulerat  raplente  repulsam. 
Quo  profUfru*  latuit  Septera  volvontibus  annls. 
Hinc  populi  remeans  pnuilnw  sacntlur  btmore 
Prideui  adaignato,  quo  nomine  'Fortius  exit 


n  Mabilloo,  in  Appendic  ad  Ord.  Roman. 
Muratori,  sub  ann.  907. 

°  See  also  the  epitaph  on  Sergius  apod 
Muratori,  a.d.  911.  Vet  even  Sergius  is 
regulating  the  affairs  and  granting  the 
pallium  to  an  archbihhop  of  Hamburg. — 
JaW,  Iiegesta,  p.  308. 
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which  he  was  charged  by  the  scandal  of  the  times,  proves  at 
least  the  utter  degradation  of  the  Papal  power  in  Rome.  It  had 
not  only  lost  all  commanding  authority,  but  could  not  even 
maintain  outward  decency.  Theodora  was  born  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  senatorial  family,  on  whom  she  has  entailed  an  infamous 
immortality.  The  women  of  Rome  seem  at  successive  periods 
seized  with  a  kind  of  Roman  ambition  to  surpass  their  sex  by 
the  greatness  of  their  virtues  and  of  their  vices.  These  females 
were  to  the  Paulas  and  Eustocliiums  of  the  younger  and  severer 
age  of  Roman  Christianity,  what  the  Julias  and  Messalinas  of 
the  Empire  were  to  the  Volumnias  and  Cornelias  of  the  Re- 
public.P 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  stern  language  of  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal  may  have  darkened  the  vices  of  the  queens  and 
daughters  of  the  Caisars,  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  our  chief 
authority  on  the  enormities  of  Theodora  and  her  daughters, 
wants  the  moral  dignity,  while  he  is  liable  to  the  same  suspicion 
as  those  great  writers.  Throughout  the  lives  of  the  Pontiffs 
themselves  we  have  to  balance  between  the  malignant  licence  of 
satire  and  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  adulatory  panegyric.*1  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  decide  winch  is  more  utterly 
unchristian  :  the  profound  hatred  which  could  invent  or  accredit 
such  stories ;  the  utter  dissoluteness  which  made  them  easily 
believed ;  or  the  actual  truth  of  such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  Jolin,  afterwards  the  tenth  Pope  of 
Theodora,  that  name,  being  employed  in  Rome  on  some  eccle- 
siastical matters  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  the  para- 


P  The  devout  indignation  of  Baron  ins,  as 
to  these  times,  arose  no  doubt  in  great  part 
from  the  severe  but  honest  asceticism  of  his 
character,  and  his  horror  at  this  violation 


his  abandonment  of  all  the  popes  during  the 
tenth  century  to  historical  infamy.  The 
passage  is  too  well  known  and  too  long  for 
citation.    Muratori.  who  had  some  new 


of  his  high  notions  of  sacerdotal  sanctity  by  authorities,  is  more  t en iterate,  especially  as 

what  appeared  to  him  far  more  unseemly  to  the  character  of  Sergius. 

and  unpardonable  criminality  than  arro-  q  Liutprand  is  the  chief,  the  only  autho- 

gance,  avarice,  or  cruelty.    His  fears,  too,  rity  on  which  Baronius  rests.  Muratori 

lest  he  should  be  accused  of  an  immoral  |  inclines  to  the  Panegyrist  of  Berengarius, 

partiality  by  the  slightest  extenuation,  or  j  who  gives  a  high  character  of  John  X.,  and 


even  by  a  dispassionate  examination  of  such  to  Flodoard  ;  but  the  poet's  language  < 
vices,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  rather  than  !  siste  merely  of  the  common  phrases  applied 
soften  the  monstrous  enormities  of  those  j  to  all  popes,  who  are,  according  to  some 
times.  Arid  the  happy  thought,  happy  in  a  I  writers,  ex  officio  endowed  with  certain 
thoroughgoing  controversialist,  that  the  f  virtues :  and  Tope  John  had  just  acknow- 
deejier  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  lodged  the  title,  and  entered  iuto  close 
more  wonderful,  and  therefore  the  more  alliance  with  the  object  of  the  poet's  pane- 
manifestly  of  God,  its  restoration  to  power,  gyric. 
removed  every  remaining  repugnance  to  I 
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mour  of  Theodora,*  who  not  merely  allowed,  but  compelled  him 
to  her  embraces.  J ohn  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  John 
of  Bologna ;  but  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second  eccle- 
siastical dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he  had  been  con- 
secrated, he  was  advanced  by  the  same  dominant  influence  to 
that  see.1  But  Theodora  bore  with  impatience  the  separation  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  her  lover.  Anastasius  III.  had  suc- 
ceeded Sergius,  and  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  8epL911. 
more  than  two  years  ;  after  him  Lando  for  six  months.  May,  Vu. 
On  the  death  of  Lando,  by  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  John  x. 
the  canonical  rule  than  that  charged  against  the  dead  M*yl6«914- 
body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated  from  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Ravenna  to  the  see  of  Rome.  But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed 
possessed  this  dictatorial  power,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome,  if  they  yielded  to  her  dictation,  may  have  been  actuated 
by  nobler  and  better  motives  than  her  gratification  of  a  lustful 
passion,  if  not  by  motives  purely  Christian.  For  however  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  might  be  no  example  of  piety  or  holi- 
ness as  the  spiritual  head  of  Cliristendom,  he  appears  to  have 
been  highly  qualified  for  the  secular  part  of  his  office.  He  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  daring,  eminently  wanting  at  this  juncture 
to  save  Rome  from  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 
The  Saracens  occupied  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Garigliano,* 
which,  while  it  secured  their  own  southern  conquests,  constantly 
threatened  the  dukedoms  beyond  their  border.  The  whole  do- 
main  or  territory  of  St.  Peter  lay  at  their  mercy.  They  com- 
manded, and  could  interrupt  almost  all  communication  with  the 
South  of  Italy.  The  pilgrims  could  not  reach  the  shrines  of  the 
apostles  without  being  plundered,  maltreated,  often  made  pri- 
soners, and  obliged  to  ransom  themselves  at  enormous  prices. 


*  "Theodora  quod  dicta  etiam 

fcedissimum  eat,  Romanic  civitatis  non  in- 
viriliter  raonarchinm  obtinebat." — Liut- 
prand. 

•  Muratori  has  suggested  a  most  serious 
objection  to  the  story  of  Liutprand.  That 
author  says  that  the  translation  of  John 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome  took  place  "  mo- 
dicA  tempo ris  intercapedine,"  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong 
evidence  for  supposing  John  to  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  from  905  to  914, 
a  long  period  for  such  a  passion  as  Theo- 
dora's to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that,  though  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 


he  resided  at  Rome?  "Joannes  Arch- 
episcopus  Ravennatis  eccU-siee,  incitatus  a 
primatibus  Romana-  urbis,  contra  instituta 
canonum,  agens,  Roman ae  ectlesia;  invasor 
factus." — Chronic.  S.  Benedict,  apud  Perta. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud  Pertz, 
Liutprand.  "Theodora?  autem  glycerii 
mens  perversa,  Raven natem  hunc  pra?- 
sulatum  coegit  deserere,  Romanumque,  pro 
nefas  !  sum  mum  pontificium  usurpare." — 
c.  48. 

1  The  poet  calls  this  fortress  the  "  vicina 
Charybdis,"  which  swallowed  up  all  the 
wealth  of  Rome,— De  Laudib.  Berengar. 
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The  Pontiff  placed  luinself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  con- 
federacy of  the  neighbouring  dukes,  who  were  either  awed  or 
]>ersuaded  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence  :  it  comprehended 
Landulf,  the  Duke  of  Benevento  and  Capua,  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  Camerina.  But  a  stronger  effort  was  necessary.  It 
was  determined  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  two  Emperors,  those 
of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  in  the  common  cause  of  Chris- 
March  tot*,  tendom.  Constantino,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  pro- 
SrSSw?  mised  naval  succours.  Berengar  was  now  undisputed 
ucrengar.  Emperor  of  the  West ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
went  in  person  to  Rome.  His  poetical  panegyrist  has  left  a 
glowing  description  of  his  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
reception.  He  was  met  by  the  Senate  with  their  banners,  which 
represented  the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  toninie.  The  Senate  was  followed  by  the 
schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest,  who  each  paid 
their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their  native  dialect.  The 
nobles  were  represented  by  Peter,  the  brother  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  son  of  Theophylact,  called  by  the  poet  the  Consul  of  Rome. 
The  Popes  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter's.  Latterly  they 
had  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  remaining  seated. 
The  Emperor  rode  the  Pope's  white  horse,  according  to  usage." 
He  ascended  the  steps,  was  received  and  saluted  by  the  Pope 
with  a  kiss.  After  the  Emperor  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  pri- 
vileges and  possessions  of  the  Church,  they  entered  the  church 
hand  in  hand,  the  Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor 
knelt  and  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  after- 
wards received  at  a  splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope.   The  corona- 

a.d.  91ft.  tion  and  anointing  took  place  the  day  after  Easter-day. 
The  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  were  read,  with  all 
the  domains  granted  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  warning 
lest  any  robber  should  presume  to  usurp  those  sacred  lands.* 
But  the  Pope  was  not  content  with  Ins  legitimate  influence,  in 
organising  this  great  league  for  the  preservation,  if  not  of  Chris- 


■  •«  Bvectns  Pastoris  equo,  mox  milppe  sacerdos 
Ipse  futuniB  erat,  Utnlo  res  digna  pcrenui." 

See  the  note  of  Valesiua.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  symbolical  meaning  which 
is  far  from  clear.    Dues  it  imply  that  the 


Emperor,  by  being  anointed,  assumed  a 
sacerdotal  character? 

*  "  latitat  August!  coiKVRfcos  munere  |vigoa, 
Pnesulis  obsequio  gradibus  stan*  lector  In  altts, 
CH*sare  quo  norlnt  omnes  data  munera.  j>  ratio 
Ullerius  paveat  sacra*  sib!  aumerc  terras." 
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tendom,  at  least  of  Rome,  from  the  unbelievers.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth 
in  his  array  to  battle.  And,  if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was, 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  approval,  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
troublesome  fortress  on  the  Garigliano,  seemed  to  sane-  Aug.  n.sie. 
tion  tliis  new  and  unseemly  character  assumed  by  the  Pope. 
Even  the  Apostles  sanctioned  or  secured  by  their  presence  the 
triumph  of  the  warlike  Pope.* 

For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the  Pontifi- 
cate, this  powerful  prelate  occupied  the  See  of  Rome.  aj>.  oh-sm. 
If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtful  charge)  by  the  vices  and  influence 
of  the  mother,  Theodora,  he  lost  it,  together  with  his  life,  by  the 
no  less  flagrant  vices,  and  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daugh- 
ter, Marozia. 

Theodora  disappears ;  and  Pope  John  X.  is  found  engaged  in 
a  fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her 
lover  or  husband,  the  Marquis  Alberic,*  by  whom  she  Margin, 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  afterwards  tyrant  of  the  city.  The 
vigorous  and  martial  Pontiff  succeeds  in  expelling  Alberic  from 
the  city ;  Alberic  probably  met  his  death  soon  after.  ^  v*. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Romans  in  revenge  for 
some  secret  alliance  entered  into  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
were  then  wasting  Italy,  and  had  reached  the  very  frontiers  of 
Calabria. 

The  death  of  her  husband  increased  rather  than  weakened 
the  power  of  Marozia.  Her  personal  charms,  and  her  unscru- 
pulous use  of  them,  are  said  to  have  multiplied  to  an  infinite 
extent  her  adherents.  Her  paramours  made  a  strong  party. 
The  Empire  was  vacant.  There  was  no  potentate  to  whom  the 
Pope  could  appeal.  Marozia  seized  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  with  this  precious  dowry,  which  commanded  Rome,  she 
sought  to  confirm  her  power  by  some  splendid  alliance.  Guido, 


7  H  A  religiosis  fidelibus  visi  sunt  in 
eodem  bello  sanctis&imi  Petrus  ct  Paul  us 
apostoli." — Liutprand,  c.  54. 

1  Muratori  has  clearly  proved  the  mis- 
take, or  perhaps  false  reading,  in  Liut- 
prand, followed  by  Ilaronius  and  other*. 
The  lover  of  Marozia  was  not  and  could 


i  not  be  Adalbert  the  Rich,  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  husband  of  the  imperious 
Bertha,  and  the  protector  of  Sergius.  Adal- 
bert does  not  seem  U>  have  been  at  Rome. 
The  lover  of  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquis 
(Marchio)  perhaps  of  Camerina. 
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the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  Adalbert  the  Marquis,  did  not 
disdain  the  nuptials  with  a  profligate  woman,  who  brought  Rome 
as  her  marriage  portion. 

During  the  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions  of  the  few  last  years 
in  Italy,  this  house  of  Tuscany  had  maintained  its  greatness. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Adalbert  the  Rich,  the  widow  Bertha, 
and  Guido  her  son,  plunged  into  their  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
Berengar,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned, but  speedily  obtained  their  release,  and  recovered  all 
their  wealth  and  power.  Bertha  had  extended  her  influence  by 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Ermengard,  a  woman  of  un- 
principled ambition,  worthy  of  her  mother,  with  Adalbert,  the 
Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose  first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Berengar,  and  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied,*  for  in  his  last 
a.d.  aw.  ?  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the  empire,  Rodolf  of 
Burgundy,  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  terrible  Hungarians, 
now  the  scourge  of  the  North,  as  the  Saracens  were  of  the 
South)  had  made  the  empire  vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north 
of  Italy  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Ermengard,  now  a  widow, 
and  if  Liutprand  is  to  be  credited,  of  unscrupulous  licence,  not 
with  princes  only,  but  even  with  ignoble  men,b  became  the 
object  and  the  promotress  of  all  the  intrigues,  feuds,  and  mur- 
ders, on  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  strife  ended  with  the  descent  into  Italy  of  Hugh  of  Pro- 
Hugh  of  rro-  vence,  the  son  of  Bertha  by  her  first  husband,  and  so 
half  brother  to  Guido  of  Tuscany.  Hugh  of  Provence, 
the  new  competitor  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Empire, 
landed  at  Pisa.  This  crafty  Prince  fully  estimated  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  He  affected  the  most  pro- 
found zeal  for  reb'gion.  He  was  a  man,  for  his  day,  of  many 
accomplishments,  and  sought  the  society  of  those  whom  Liut- 
prand dignifies  by  the  name  of  philosophers.  Liutprand  him- 
self, the  future  historian,  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  was  brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Hugh  of  Provence ;  and  though  his  unbounded  licentiousness  as 


"  Liutprand,  c  61.  I  verum  etiam  iguobilibus,  commerciura  exer- 

b  "Carnalecum  Don  solum  principibus,  |  cebat." — iii.  7. 
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to  women  could  not  but  offend  the  pious  ecclesiastic,  the  courtly 
historian  touches  with  great  tenderness  the  other  vices,  not  by 
any  means  the  lightest,  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  clergy  of  Italy,  flattered  by  the  homage,  hailed  the 
landing  of  Hugh  at  Pisa,  as  the  restoration  of  an  age  of  peace 
and  piety.  Lanthbert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  his  ardent 
partisan,  and  hastened  to  meet  him  at  Pavia.  The  Pope  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  connexion  of  Hugh  with  the  husband 
of  Marozia,  hoped,  perhaps,  with  the  prize  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
to  secure  his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He  went 
to  meet  the  King  at  Mantua :  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  July  i».  926. 
but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were  vain. 
John  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  government  of  Rome  with 
Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband.    Neither  Rome,  nor  the  mis- 
tress of  Rome,  regarded  the  real  services  rendered  by  John  X. 
to  Christendom  and  to  Italy.    The  former  lover,  as  public 
scandal  averred,  of  her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  the 
Saracens,  was  surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring 
woman.    His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great  support,  in 
the  contest  for  the  government  of  Rome,  and  therefore  IVath  of 
the  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  Guido  and  Marozia,  John  X- 
was  killed  before  his  face.    The  Pope  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  some  months  after  he  died,  either  of  anguish  aj>.928. 
and  despair,  or  by  more  summary  means.   It  was  rumoured  that 
he  was  smothered  with  a  pillow.    No  means  were  too   a.d.  929. 
violent  for  Marozia  to  employ,  even  against  a  Pope.d 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once  to  place  her  son  on  the 
Papal  throne.    A  Leo  VI.  was  Pope  for  some  months ;  Jjgr.t*. 
a  Stephen  VII.  for  two  years  and  one  month.    That  Malawi, 
son  may  as  yet  have  been  too  young  even  for  this  shameless 
woman  to  advance  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity ; 
her  husband  Guido  may  have  had  some  lingering  respect  for  tho 
sacred  office,  some  struggling  feelings  of  decency.    But  at  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Marozia  again  ruled  alone  in  Rome ;  her  hus- 
band Guido  was  dead,  and  her  son  was  Pope.  Jolm  XI.  March,  931. 
(according  to  the  rumours  of  the  time,  of  which  Liutprand,  a 


d  Flodoard,  Annal.  929;  Liutprand,  iii.  43;  Annal.  Benevent.  "  Moritur  Papa- 
Johannes  in  castro  jugulatua.'* 
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follower  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
reporter)  was  the  offspring  of  Marozia  by  the  Pope  Sergius  : 
more  trustworthy  authorities  make  him  the  lawful  son  of  her 
husband  Alberic.  But  the  obsequious  clergy  and  people  ac- 
quiesced without  resistance  in  the  commands  of  their  patrician 
mistress ;  the  son  of  Marozia  is  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

But  the  aspiring  Marozia,  not  content  with  having  been  the 
wife  of  a  Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Duke 
of  Tuscany ;  perhaps  the  mistress  of  one,  certainly  the  mother 
of  another  Pope,  looked  still  higher  in  her  lustful  ambition  ;  she 
must  wed  a  monarch.  She  sent  to  offer  herself  and  the  city  of 
Rome  to  the  new  King  of  Italy. 

Hugh  of  Provence  was  not  scrupulous  in  liis  amours,  lawful  or 
Marrtage  of  unlawfuL  Tlirough  policy  or  through  passion,  he  was 
iff*  pi£  always  ready  to  form  or  to  break  these  tender  con- 
venco'  nexions.  Yet  there  was  an  impediment,  a  canonical 
impediment,  to  this  marriage,  which  even  Hugh  and  Marozia 
dared  not  despise.  Guido,  the  late  husband  of  Marozia,  and 
Hugh  of  Provence,  were  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Even  the 
Levitical  law,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some,  would  not 
assist  them,*  for  Marozia  had  borne  children  to  Guido/  Hugh 
struck  out  a  happy  expedient,  at  the  same  time  to  get  over  this 
difficulty,  to  be  master  of  Rome,  and  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil 
the  other  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscan 
Dukedom.  Truth,  justice,  and  the  interests  of  her  late  hus- 
band's family,  were  alike  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  Marozia. 
pnkedomof  Lambert,  a  man  of  courage  and  character,  had  suc- 

Tiwcany.  . 

ceeded  his  brother  Guido  in  the  dukedom.    Hugh  of 


Provence  began  by  disseminating  rumours  that  Bertha  had  no 
children  by  her  husband  Adalbert;  that  Guido,  Lambert,  and 
Ermengard,  were  all  supposititious,  and  imposed  on  the  weak 
Adalbert  by  his  crafty  wife  as  his  own.  Lambert  had  adopted 
that  last  strange  resource,  so  imposing  and  convincing  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  father's  wisdom,  his  mother's 
honour,  and  his  own  legitimacy.  He  offered  the  wager  of  battle 
to  any  champion  appointed  by  the  King  of  Italy.    A  brave  and 


•  Liutprand  interlards  hU  history  with  I     Nostra  tno  pcpcrissc  vtro  le  siecula  norunt, 

ltespomies  scio,  tu,  sed  non  Venus  ebrla  curat." 

f  These  children  probably  died  early  ; 
nothing  is  heard  of  them. 


"  H««  tibi  Moyseos  non  prvtUnt  Carolina,  vates 
Qui  fratri  sobolctn  trains  de  nomine  Jusslt 
Kdere,  si  primus  nequcat  sibi  gignerc 
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youthful  warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  came  off  victorious. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  King  Hugh  contrived  to  seize  Lambert 
by  treachery,  and  to  put  out  his  eyas.  The  rich  inheritance  and 
the  power  of  Tuscany  passed  without  resistance  to  Boso,  brother 
of  Hugh.  Successful  crime  made  Hugh  of  Provence  only  more 
welcome  to  Marozia.  The  King  of  Italy  drew  near  to  Rome : 
the  cautious  Marozia  would  not  allow  his  army  to  enter  the  city, 
but  received  her  royal  bridegroom  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
There  was  celebrated  this  unhallowed  marriage.* 

But  the  Romans  would  brook  the  dominion  of  a  Roman 
woman,  they  would  not  endure  that  of  a  foreigner.  The  coarse 
vices,  the  gluttony  of  the  soldiers  of  Hugh,  offended  the  fas- 
tidious Italians.  The  insolence  of  Hugh  himself  provoked  a 
rebellion.  The  nobles  were  called  upon  to  perform  Rebellion  of 
menial  offices,  usual  probably  in  the  half-feudal  Trans-  1We- 
alpine  courts,  but  alien  to  Italian  manners.  Alberic,  the  son  of 
Marozia,  was  commanded  to  hold  the  water  in  which  King  Hugh 
washed  his  hands.  Performing  his  office  awkwardly  or  reluct- 
antly, he  spilled  the  water,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  face  from 
the  king.  Already  may  Alberic  have  been  jealous  of  Aibertc. 
the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  popedom,  and  have  resented 
this  devotion  of  his  mother  to  her  new  foreign  connexions.  Ho 
was  a  youth  of  daring ;  he  organised  a  conspiracy  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome  ;  he  appealed  to  the  old  Roman  pride, — "  Shall 
these  Burgundians,  of  old  the  slaves  of  Rome,  tyrannise  over 
Romans ?"h  At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  the  whole  A.D.932. 
people  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
before  Hugh  could  admit  his  own  troops.  Alberic  remained 
master  of  the  Castle,  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  Pope.  These 
two  he  cast  into  prison,  defied  the  king  of  Italy,  who  made  an 
ignominious  retreat,  and  from  that  time  remained  master  of 
Rome.1 

For  four  years  Pope  John  XI.  lingered  in  fact  a  prisoner,  at 
least  without  any  share  in  the  government  of  Rome,  only  per- 


*  -  Advenit  optAtua  ceu  bos'tibl  ductus  ad  aram        h  Liutprand.     This   loose  writer,  and 
Rex  Hug..,  Romanam  potlua  commotua  ob     Flodoard,  whose  adulatory  phrases  on  the 


The  sanctity  of  King  Hugo!  The  naivete- of  !  epitaphs,  are  still  almost  our  sole  autho- 
Liutprand  is  truly  comic,  betraying  the  mo-  |  "ties. 

ti  ve,  the  possession  of  Kome,  for  this  sacrifice  1        1  Flodoard,  in  Chron.  apud  Duchesne. 


virtues  and  wisdom  of  each  successive  pope 
remind  us  of  the  proverbial  mendacity  of 
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mitted  to  perform  his  spiritual  functions.  Alberic  ruled  undis- 
turbed. King  Hugh  attempted  to  bribe  liiin  to  the  surrender 
of  Rome,  by  the  offer  of  liis  daughter  in  marriage ;  the  more 
crafty  Alberic  married  the  daughter,  and  retained  possession  of 
papal  Buo  Borne.  After  the  death  of  John,  a  succession  of  Popes, 
appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the  sole  will  of  Alberic, — Leo 
i&  Jta'  VII.,  Stephen  IX.,  Marinus  II.,  Agapetus  II.,  pass  over 
Stephen,  «3».  the  tlirone  of  the  Popedom,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  their 
Marina*,  941.  power  in  Rome,  no  indication  of  their  dignity,  still  less 
Agapettta,  of  their  sanctity.  They  are  still  Popes  beyond  the 
846  986'  Alps." 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in  these  turbu- 
lent  times.  The  great  ecclesiastics  of  Italy  are  mingled 
itaiy.  up  in  most  of  the  treacherous  and  bloody  transactions 
of  the  period.m  Individual  energy  gave  the  bishop  of  a  city 
great  power ;  but  as  they  acted  with  as  little  restraint,  so  these 
prelates  were  treated  with  as  little  reverence  as  secular  princes. 
Landulf  of  Capua,  and  Athanasius  of  Naples,  have  already  ap- 
peared in  that  strangely  mingled  character  of  the  lawless  Italian 
prince  and  the  Christian  prelate.  Lanthbert  had  bought  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan,  by  large  bribes,  from  the  Emperor  Be- 
rengar.  It  was  by  his  instrumentality  that  Burcliard,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  the  father-in-law  of  King  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  was  sur- 
prised and  murdered.  Burcliard,  indeed,  had  given  provocation  ; 
lie  had  threatened  to  turn  a  church  in  the  suburbs  into  a  fortress, 
by  which  he  would  bridle  the  mutinous  city  of  Milan." 

Hugh  of  Provence,  now  undisputed  King  of  Italy,  though 
ejected  from  and  baffled  before  Rome,  ruled  supreme  in  Pavia, 
where  he  built  a  splendid  palace.  Hugh,  throughout  his  reign, 
showed  the  utmost  scorn  of  ecclesiastical  as  of  moral  control. 
He  had  violated  the  law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  Marozia ; 


k  Leo  sends  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Hamburg ;  appoints  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  his  legate,  with  full  power  to  cor- 
rect bishops  and  monks ;  makes  grants  and 
issues  laws. — Itegesta  apud  Jaffe.  Stephen 
interferes  in  France  in  favour  of  Louis 
d'Outre-mer.  Marinus  confirms  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  as  his  vicar.  Agapetus,  in 
a  Council,  condemns  Hugh,  Archbishop  of 
Kheims. 

m  The  obscenities  which  perpetually 
occur  in  the  pnges  of  the  Bishop  Liutprand 
betoken  an  age  of  profound  corruption. 


The  Italian  character  was  now  a  strange 
fusion  of  lust  and  ferocity.  The  emas- 
culation of  their  engaies  was  a  common 
revenge. 

n  Compare  Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  c.  iii. 
p.  99,  for  the  insulting  language  of  Bur- 
chard,  whom  the  Archbishop  had  honoured 
with  the  especial  privilege  of  allowing  hint 
to  hunt  a  stag  in  his  park.  Burcbard  ex- 
pressed at  once  his  admiration  and  con- 
tempt at  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
walls  of  Milan. 
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as  soon  as  he  found  it  convenient  be  declared  that  marriage 
nuU,  and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair.  On 
her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  of  King  a.d.<»8. 
Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  and  in  contempt  of  the  canon  law,  united 
her  daughter  to  his  son.  No  stern  or  ascetic  prelate  ventured 
to  rebuke  the  promiscuous  concubinage  with  wliich  the  King  of 
Italy  stiU  further  outraged  public  decency.  He  bestowed  the 
great  bishoprics  according  to  his  caprice.  One  of  his  bastards 
lie  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or  one  of  the 
Cardinals,  with  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan.0  Hilduin,  his  relation,  expelled  from  his  see  in  France, 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  Ratherius,  a  French 
monk,  on  account  of  his  skiU  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Verona ;  this  was  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Hugh, 
who  declared  that  Ratherius  should  bitterly  lament  his  elevation. 
He  cut  liim  off  with  a  very  small  stipend,  and  forced  him  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  lay  claim  to  any  more  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.?  On  the  seizure  of  Verona  by  Arnulf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  aspired  for  a  short  time  to  the  empire,  Ratherius, 
accused  of  favouring  the  usurper,  was  seized,  deposed,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Pavia.  Manasseh,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  un- 
grateful favourite  of  Hugh,  had  been  permitted  to  swallow  up 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  This  ambitious 
prelate,  tempted  by  the  lugher  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan,*  on  the  first  opportunity,  sought  to  betray  his  patron. 
He  was  master  of  the  March  of  Trent,  and,  as  Bishop,  com- 
manded the  pass  of  the  Alps.  Tliis  pass  he  surrendered  to 
Berengar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  when  he  rose  to  supplant  King 
Hugh  in  the  dominion  of  Italy.  Monasticism  too  was  now  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  King  Hugh  granted  the  lands  of  abbeys,  and 
even  abbeys,  like  other  lands,  to  his  flatterers  or  his  servants.' 
Italy,  which  was  soon  weary  of  better  kings,  began  to  take 


°  Liutprand,  iv.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  bas- 
tard by  Mephania,  a  Roman  concubine  of 
King  Hugh.  Verri,  p.  lot.  Hugh  formed 
a  plot  for  the  murder  of  Alderic,  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  it  was  baffled. 

p  The  writings  of  Katherius  in  D'Achery, 
Spiuileg.  i.,  and  in  Martene  and  Durand, 
arc  full  of  curious  matter  on  hia  personal 
history  and  the  state  of  the  Church.  He 
is  strong  against  the  universal  marriage  of  | 

VOL.  II. 


the  clergy,  which  he  brands  as  adultery. 
D'Achery,  i.  303. 

q  Quum  miles  esse  inciperet,  episcopus 
esse  desinit.  Thus  writes  Liutprand  of 
Manasseh.  Manasseh,  in  justification  of 
his  promotions,  had  profanely  quoted  to 
Liutprand  the  translation  of  M.  Peter  from 
Antioch  to  Koine.    Liutprand,  iii.  2. 

'  Liutprand,  iv.  c.  3.    Muratori,  Aim. 
d' Italia,  sub  ann.  939. 
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steps  for  relieving  herself  of  the  oppressions  of  King  Hugh. 
Conspiracy  Conspiracies  were  formed  with  Transalpine  sovereigns 
HuiT Klng  to  contest  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  first  with  Rodolf  of 

Burgundy,  whom  Hugh  bribed  to  peace  by  the  surrender  of 
part  of  liis  Provencal  dominions.  Then  Arnulf,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, descended  the  Alps,  and  occupied  Verona.  He  retreated 
with  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

At  length  arose  a  more  formidable  rival.    Berengar,  Marquis 

a.d.938.     °f  Ivrea,  had  married  Willa,  the  daughter  of  Boso, 

MwqiiuoT  King  Hugh's  brother,  on  whom  the  King  had  bestowed 
the  dukedom  of  Tuscany.  Jealous  of  his  brothers 
wealth,  and  of  certain  splendid  ornaments,  in  which  Boso  and 
his  wife  took  great  delight,  Hugh  despoiled  liis  brother  of  the 
dukedom,  which  he  then  granted  to  one  of  his  own  bastards. 
Berengar  had  been  suspected,  with  his  brother  Anschar,  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  of  dangerous  designs  against  the  king.  Anschar 
took  up  arms  and  fell  in  battle.  Berengar  was  then  at  the  court 
of  the  king,  who  had  determined  to  seize  and  blind  him.  Bc- 

a.d.  940.  rengar  received  timely  warning  (it  is  said  from  Lothair, 
King  Hugh's  son,  who  reigned  with  conjoint  authority),  and  fled 
beyond  the  Alps.  There  he  remained  till,  almost  summoned  by 
the  general  discontent  of  the  Italian  princes,  he  descended  the 
Alps  as  a  deliverer.  The  great  ecclesiastics  were  the  first  to 
desert  the  cause  of  King  Hugh.  Manasseh,  on  the  promise  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  opened  Trent  Adelard,  his  officer, 
who  commanded  the  fortress  Fiumigara  in  that  district,  was 
rewarded  for  joining  in  his  master's  treason,  by  the  promise  of 
the  bishopric  of  Como.    Princes  crowded  around  Berengar  to 

a.d.  945.  obtain  castles  or  domains,  ecclesiastics  monasteries  or 
bishoprics.  Berengar  dispossessed  the  spiritual  as  unscrupu- 
lously as  the  temporal  sovereigns.  He  expelled  Joseph  from 
the  see  of  Brescia ;  he  broke  Ids  promise  of  the  see  of  Como  to 
Adelard,  and  gave  it  to  Waldo,  a  lawless  robber,  who  plundered 
the  highways,  and  blinded  his  captives ;  to  Adelard  he  gave  the 
see  of  Reggio.  He  was  oidy  prevented  by  large  bribes  from 
dispossessing  the  bishops  of  Parma  and  Piaeenza.  Guido,  Bishop 
of  Modena,  had  been  gained  to  his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of 
Nonantula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  of  Italy  for 
a  short  time  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothair,  while  himself  j>08- 
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sessed  the  real  power.    Hugh,  disgusted  at  tliis  humiliation, 
speedily  withdrew,  with  his  enormous  wealth,  beyond    a.d.  9*6. 
the  Alps,  leaving  the  vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his 
promising  son.    He  died  the  year  after  his  retirement.    a.d.  947. 
Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  this  inglorious  kingly 
servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  poisoned,  as  of 
course  it  was  rumoured,  by  Berengar — by  Berengar,  a.d.wo. 
whose  life  he  had  saved  from  the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh 
of  Provence.    Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of 
Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  notwithstanding 
the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that  king,  Alberic,  whether 
as  an  armed  tyrant,  commanding  Rome  from  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo,  or  as  the  head  of  a  republic,  and  recognised  by  the 
voice  of  the  Roman  people,  had  maintained  his  authority.  Ho 
had  ruled  for  twenty-two  years;  he  bequeathed  that  aj>  w3. 
authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Octavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to  unite, 
in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual  supremacy.  p^Joim 
He  was  already  in  holy  orders ;  two  years  after  the  Nov.  ws. 
death  of  his  father  Alberic,  the  Pope  Agapetus  II.  died ;  and 
Octavian,  by  the  voluntary  or  enforced  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  was  elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  who  changed,  or  rather  took  a  second  ecclesi- 
astical name;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  of  Octavian  ;  the  Church  was  administered  under 
that  of  John  XIL 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Italy,  had  made  no 
attempt  on  Rome  during  the  strong  rule  of  Alberic.  The  youth 
of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope  tempted  them  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  the  city,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  sphere 
of  their  tyranny.  Of  that  new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again 
weary.  Berengar,  liis  wife  Willa,  and  his  son  Adalbert,  are 
charged  with  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  in  every 
part  of  their  large  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TIIE  OTHOS  ON  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

In  the  mean  time  had  arisen  in  Germany  a  monarch  more  power- 
ful than  had  apjieared  in  Europe  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
Otho  the  Great,  of  the  Saxon  line,  had  inherited  a  preponde- 
rating power  in  the  North  of  Germany.  He  had  greatly  in- 
creased it  by  his  own  successes  in  war.  The  Danes,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  the  Hungarians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or 
awed  by  the  terrors  of  his  victorious  forces.  AH  Germany  sub- 
mitted  to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority.  Already, 
some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho  had  made  a  descent 
on  Italy ;  but  his  expedition  was  more  that  of  an  adventurous 
Paladin  of  later  days  for  the  deliverance  of  a  captive  princess, 
than  the  invasion  of  a  mighty  sovereign.  That  princess  had 
pretensions  indeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly  persecuted 
after  her  husband's  death,  by  Berengar,  whose  son  Adalbert 
aspired  to  her  hand.  She  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  jewels 
and  costly  raiment,  beaten,  her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and 
plunged  into  a  foetid  dungeon.11  She  made  her  escape,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  priest,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop  of  Iteggio.  That  prelate  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
his  brother,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canosa,  in  fee  of 
that  Church.  Canosa  defied  the  siege  of  Berengar  and  Adalbert 
a.d.  »5i.  Otho,  whose  son  Ludolf  had  already  made  a  descent, 
not  brilliantly  successful,  upon  Italy,  suddenly  swept  down  from 
the  Alps,  rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess.  Berengar 
was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Pavia  to  the  irresistible  Otho. 

Otho  made  some  disposition  for  a  visit  to  Kome  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  Agapetus ;  but  Alberic 
would  brook  no  master.    The  Pope,  at  liis  dictation,  dechned  to 


•  So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny. — Vita  S.  Adelard.  apud  Canisium.  Hroswitha 
do  Gcst.  Oddon. 
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receive  the  dangerous  stranger.  Otlio  returned  to  Germany  to 
suppress  the  menaced  rebellion  of  liis  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  father's  second  marriage.  He  was  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who  stooped  to  receive 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of  the  German  Otho.  They 
promised — no  doubt  the  secret  of  their  humiliation  was  the  wide- 
spread discontent  of  their  Italian  subjects — to  rule  with  Augsburg, 

Aug.  7, 

greater  equity  and  moderation.11  But  for  four  years  *j>- »&2. 
Otho  was  occupied  with  his  German  wars,  civil  wars  against  his 
sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians  ;c  the  tyranuy  of  Berengar 
and  his  son  Adalbert  weighed  on  the  necks  of  liis  subjects  with 
all  its  former  burthen-  The  son  of  Otho,  Ludolf,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  allegiance  of  his  father,  was  first  despatched 
with  a  great  army  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  After  having 
overcome  all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  account  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another  poisoned 
through  the  agency  of  Berengar ;  more  probably  of  a  a.d.  957. 
fever.  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who  had  cowered  before  the  irre- 
sistible enemy,  resumed  their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  aggra- 
vated by  revenge.  The  cry  was  again  loud  and  universal  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  its  prelates  was  the  first  and  most  urgent  in 
its  supplications  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliverance  from  her 
Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  John  XII.  (Octavian),  menaced  by 
Berengar,  sent  two  ambassadors  of  high  rank  on  this  important 
mission.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
to  make  room  for  Manasseh  of  Aries,  and  Waldo,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  the  appeal.  Many  of  the  Italian 
princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succour. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charlemagne.  On 
his  appearance  resistance  vanished.  Berengar  and  Adalbert  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a  triumphal 
procession  to  Pavia — to  Rome.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Rome  the  Pope  anointed  a.d.  sei-a. 
him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the  King  of  Germany  Rome  Feb. 
claimed  to  be  Western  Emperor."    Otho  swore  to  protect  the 


k  Hroswitha  de  Oestis  Gddonis  :— 

■  Hunc  Regcm  ccrtc  digno  susccpit  bonore, 
KesUtuens  fill  sublati  culmlna  Itegtil, 
lata  perccrte  tan  turn  tub  conditlutic. 
—  »eu  suhk-ctia  Jussia  enact  btudioaus. 
*      •  et 


Ut  post  ha*  populum  regeret  clement  I  us  ipsum 
Queiu  prlun  I  mperio  nimiuni  contrivlt  amaro." 

0  On   these   wars    read  Giesebrecht, 
Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  Brauushweig,  1S55. 
«*  Otho  of  Freisingcu  sap  of  the  Ein- 
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Church  of  Rome  against  all  her  enemies,  to  maintain  her  rights 
and  privileges,  to  restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he 
should  have  recovered  them,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the 
government  of  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
XII.  and  the  Roman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

ruDrifiStion  ^mI>eror »  tne)r  swore  more  particularly  to  abandon  all 
or  ui«  virgin,  connexion  with  Berengar  and  his  son.  The  oath  was 
taken  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Pavia,  than  the 
perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily  introduced  a 
Treachery  of  master  instead  of  an  obsequious  ally,  began  to  enter 
the  pope.     jn^0  correspondence  wjth  Adalbert,  who,  driven  from 

every  Italian  city,  had  found  refuge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumours 
of  this  treason  reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German  would 
not  believe  the  monstrous  perfidy;  he  sent  some  trustworthy 
officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth  ;  they  returned  with  a  fearful 
list  of  crimes,  of  license,  and  cruelty  with  which  the  son  of 
Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have  sunk  the  character  of  Pope 
in  that  of  the  young  warlike,  secular  prince,  was  cliarged  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  calmly  replied,  that 
the  Pope  was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  men 
a-d.  »62.  would  soon  work  a  change.  In  the  mean  time  Otlio 
proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the  castle  San 
Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  then  Berengar  in  his 
strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone  near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to  promise 
amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  recriminated  on  the 
Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  liis  part  the  solemn  treaty. 
He  had  seized  two  of  the  Pope's  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to 
swear  allegiance  to  liimself.  Nor  had  he  restored,  as  he  had 
sworn,  the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  Otho  condescended  to  reply 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  on  a  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, hostile  to  him ;  that  at  the  same  time  others  had 
been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a  religious  mission  to  the  Hun- 
garians,* were  to  incite  those  unbelievers  to  attack  the  dominions 


peror  Otho :  "  Imperium  Romanum  vir- 
tute  -iia  ad  Francos  orien talcs  raluxit." — 
Ti.  24. 

"  QiiemcTinque  «lbi  Oermania  rrgrm 
I'raifalt,  hunc  dive*  nubmiaao  vertlce  Roma 
Susciplt.'  —  Ounthcr,  in  Li  fur. 


Compare  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Staats  und 
Rechts  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  36. 

d  The  Legates  to  the  Hungarians  had 
letters,  plumbo  signatas,  to  exhort  them, 
ut  super  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irruaut. — 
Liutprand,  Hist.  Otton.  c.  6. 
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of  Otho ;  that  he  had  not  restored  all  the  Roman  territory,  only 
because  he  had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See. 
The  treason  of  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not  on  vague 
rumour;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the  Pope's  signature 
and  seal  was  in  his  hands.  Otho  sent  two  bishops,  Landobard, 
a  Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of  Cremona,  to  offer  the  Pope  satisfac- 
tion as  to  the  charges  against  his  honour :  either  their  own  oath, 
or  the  wager  of  battle.  His  soldier  would  maintain  the  fair  fame 
of  the  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  manifest  indignation,  re- 
fused both  the  oath  of  the  bishops,  and  the  single  combat  of  the 
warriors.  King  Adalbert,  in  the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from 
his  retreat  among  the  Saracens,  and  appeared  publicly  July.  963. 
in  Rome.  Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital ;  the  Pontiff 
had  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  people;  they  re- 
coiled :  the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled  together  from  Rome. 

The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council;  it  was 
attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia  (by  deputy),  of  Milan, 
of  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg ;  by  two  German,  and  two  French 
metropolitans;  by  a  great  number  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
from  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  all  parte  of  Italy.  The  whole 
militia  of  Rome  assembled  as  a  guard  to  the  council  round  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  mark  the 
times.  Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was  not  present.  A 
general  cry  of  astonishment  broke  forth  from  the  clergy  and  the 
people — "  The  very  Iberians,  Babylonians,  and  Indians  have  heard 
the  monstrous  crimes  of  the  Pope.  He  is  not  a  wolf  who  conde- 
scends to  sheep's  clothing ;  his  cruelty,  his  diabolical  dealings 
are  open,  avowed,  disdain  concealment"  The  calmer  justice  of 
the  Emperor  demanded  specific  charges.  The  cardinal  presbyter 
rose  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  Pope  John  celebrate  mass, 
without  himself  communicating.  Another,  that  he  had  ordained 
a  bishop  in  a  stable ;  that  he  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops,  and  had  ordained  a  bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but 
ten  years  old.  "  For  his  sacrileges,  all  eyes  might  behold  them ;" 
they  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  churches, 
which  were  open  to  the  weather  and  so  much  out  of  TrU1  of  ^ 
repair,  that  the  worshippers  could  not  assemble  from  p°Pe»Nov  6- 
fear  lest  the  roofs  should  fall  on  their  heads.  Darker  charges 
followed,  mingled  with  less  heinous,  in  strange  confusion ;  charges 
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of  adultery,  incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one  his  fathers 
concubine,  another  a  widow  and  her  niece ;  he  had  made  the 
Lateran  palace  a  brothel ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  hunting :  charges 
of  cruelty,  the  blinding  one  dignified  ecclesiastic,  the  castrating 
another,  both  had  died  under  the  operation :  he  had  let  loose  fire 
and  sword,  and  appeared  himself  constantly  armed  with  sword, 
lance,  helmet,  and  breastplate.  Both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
accused  him  of  drinking  wine  for  the  love  of  the  devil ;  of  in- 
voking, when  gambling,  heathen  deities,  the  devils  Jove  and 
Venus.  He  had  perpetually  neglected  matins  and  vespers,  and 
never  signed  lrimself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German ;  he  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  assembly  in  Latin.  Liutprand 
warned  the  council,  he  adjured  them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
by  St  Peter,  not  to  bring  vague  accusations,  or  such  as  could 
not  be  supported  by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy 
father.  Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  voice 
replied,  "  If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes  against  the 
Pope,  may  St  Peter,  who  holds  the  keys  of  heaven,  close  the 
gates  against  us ;  may  we  be  stricken  with  anathema,  and  may 
the  anathema  be  ratified  at  the  day  of  judgement ! "  They 
appealed  to  the  whole  army  of  Otho,  whether  they  had  not  seen 
the  Pope  in  full  armour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  but  for 
the  river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to  these  ac- 
cusations ;  accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene,  that  tliev  would 
have  been  thought  immodest  if  made  against  stage  players."  If 
the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault  from  the  enraged  multitude,  the 
Emperor  answered  for  the  security  of  liis  person.  The  Pope's 
reply  was  brief,  contemptuous, — "  John,  the  servant  of  God,  to 
all  the  bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a  new  Pope : 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  excommunicate  you, 
and  forbid  you  to  confer  orders,  or  to  celebrate  mass !  " 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  cited  before  the  Council.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  Tivoli ;  the  answer  was,  "  The  Pope  was  gone  out 
to  shoot" f   Unprecedented  evils  demand  unprecedented  reme- 

Jo^\  v*c  4  c^e8,  ^ne  -Emperor  was  urged  to  expel  this  new  Judas 
963.  from  the  seat  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a  new 

•  *  Ut  si  de  hLstrionibusdiccrcntur  vobis  J  '  "  Pharetratus  jam  iu  campestrem 
verecundiam  ingerercnt"  J  abierat," 
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election.  Leo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman  See,  was  unani- 
mously chosen,  though  a  layman,  in  the  room  of  the  apostate 
John  XIL 

But  the  army  of  Otho,  a  feudal  army,  and  bound  to  do  service 
for  a  limited  period,  began  to  diminish ;  part  had  been  injudi- 
ciously dispersed  on  distant  enterprises ;  the  Romans,  as  usual, 
soon  grew  weary  of  a  foreign,  a  German  yoke.  The  emissaries 
of  Pope  John  watched  the  opportunity :  a  furious  insurrection  of 
the  people  broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Pope.  The 
valour  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barricades  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  subdued  the  rebellion.  He  took  a  terrible  revenge.  The 
supplications  of  Leo  with  difficulty  arrested  the  carnage.  Otho 
soon  after  left  Rome,  and  marched  towards  Camerina  a.d.  »«. 
and  Spoleto  in  pursuit  of  King  Adalbert.  The  King  Berengar 
and  his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  and  sent 
into  Germany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a  new  rebellion, 
organised  by  the  patrician  females  of  Rome,  rose  on  the  defence- 
less Leo,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  John.  Ra^to 
Leo  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  camp  of  Otho.    The  Rome* 
remorseless  John  re-entered  the  city,  resumed  his  pontifical  state, 
seized  and  mutilated  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  party,  Feb.  n*. 
of  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of  another  the  tongue,  the  nose, 
and  two  fingers ;  in  this  plight  they  appeared  in  the  imperial 
camp.    An  obsequious  synod  reversed  the  decrees  of  that  which 
had  deposed  John.    The  Roman  people  had  now  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  son  of  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal ;  for  Feb.  27. 
the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  re-assemble  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  city.  Ere 
tins,  however,  his  own  vices  had  delivered  Rome  from  her  cham- 
pion or  her  tyrant,  Christendom  from  her  worst  pontiff.  While 
he  was  pursuing  liis  amours  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  Pope 
John  XIL  was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  Mayu.sw. 
more  religious  supposed ;  others  by  a  more  natural  cause,  the 
poignard  of  an  injured  husband.* 

But  it  was  a  Roman  or  Italian,  perhaps  a  republican  feeling 
which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to  the  son  of  Alberic, 
not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his  pontifical  character.  They 


8  Other  authorities,  followed  by  Muratori,  speak  of  a  sickness  of  eight  days. 
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boldly  proceeded  at  once,  without  regard  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otho  soon  appeared  before  the  walls :  he  summoned  the  city, 
and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to  escape  to  be  muti- 
lated. The  republic  was  forced  to  surrender.  Benedict,  the 
new  pope,  was  brought  before  the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal 
Archdeacon,  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded 
by  what  right  he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes 
during  the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawful  pope.  "  If  I  have  sinned," 
said  the  humbled  prelate,  "  have  mercy  upon  me."  The  Em- 
peror is  said  to  have  wept.  Benedict  threw  himself  before  the 
feet  of  Otho,  drew  off  the  sacred  pallium,  and  delivered  up  his 
crozier  to  Leo.  Leo  broke  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  people. 
Benedict  was  degraded  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  sent  into 
banishment  in  Germany.    He  died  at  Hamburg. 

The  grateful,  or  vassal  pope,  in  a  council,  recognises  the  full 
June  23, 964.  right  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  Ins  successors  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  Hadrian  that  of  Charlemagne,  to  elect  his 
own  successors  to  the  Empire,  and  to  approve  the  Pope.  This 
right  was  to  belong  for  ever  to  the  King  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  to  none  else.h 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  re-crossed  the  Alps.1 
March, »«.  Leo  VIII.  died,  and  a  deputation  from  Rome  followed 
the  Emperor  to  Germany,  to  solicit  the  reinstatement  of  the 
sept.  965.  exiled  Benedict  to  the  popedom.  But  Benedict  was 
dead  also.  The  Bishop  of  Narni  (John  XIII.),  with  the  appro- 
bation or  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected  to  the 
papacy.k 

In  these  dark  times  the  form  of  a  republic  seems  dimly  to 
arise  with  magistratures  bearing  the  old  and  venerable  names 
of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  But  whether  it  was  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Roman  barons  in  the  city  and  the  neighbour- 
hood who  usurped  these  functions,  the  titles  of  which  had  per- 
haps never  been  extinct,  or  a  popular  movement  towards  inde- 
pendence, it  is  difficult  to  determine.    At  all  events,  its  avowed 


h  See  the  law  in  Pertx,  Leg.  ii.  167. 
The  form  of  the  Hull  is  thought  suspicious ; 
of  the  substance  there  is  no  doubt. — Jafltf, 
Itcgetita,  p.  324. 

'  The  Emperor  Otho  returned  from  Italy 
bearing  many  precious  reliqucs,  and  splendid 


marbles  to  adorn  his  noble  church  at 
Magdeburg. — Thictmar,  ii.  10,  11.  He 
was  at  I'avia  Christmas  9G4. 

*  Otho  created  and  disposed  of  bishop- 
rics with  full  and  unlimited  powers. — 
Thictmar. 
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aim  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as  of  the 
Emperor. 

Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assumed  the  pontificate  than  the 
barons  and  the  people  began  to  murmur  against  the  Dec  ie.  tea. 
haughtiness  of  the  new  pontiff.  They  expelled  him  from  the 
city  with  one  consent.  The  Prefect  Rotfred,  not  without  per- 
sonal insult  to  the  Pope,  assumed  the  government  of  Rome ;  for 
ten  months  John  XIII.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a 
prisoner,  afterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in  Campania 
he  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor.  Otho  made 
the  cause  of  John  his  own;  for  the  third  time  he  aj>.»66. 
descended  the  Alps ;  the  terror  of  his  approach  appalled  the 
popular  faction.  In  a  counter  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Pope,  Rotfred  the  prefect  was  killed,  and  the  gates  opened  to 
the  pontiff;  he  was  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  not.  12,966. 
gratulation.m  At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ;  and  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  at  that  holy 
season  on  the  rebellious  city.  The  proud  Roman  titles  seemed 
but  worthy  of  derision  to  the  German  Emperor  and  his  vassal 
Pope.  The  body  of  the  prefect  who  had  expelled  John  from 
the  city  was  dug  up  out  of  his  grave  and  torn  to  pieces.  The 
Consuls  escaped  with  banishment  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the 
twelve  Tribunes  were  hanged ;  the  actual  prefect  set  upon  an 
ass,  with  a  wine-bag  on  his  head,  led  through  the  streets, 
scourged,  and  thrown  into  prison.  All  Europe,  hardened  as  it 
was  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  shuddered  at  these  atrocities.  The 
Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached  the  ambas- 
sador of  Otho  at  Constantinople  with  his  barbarity.  Liutprand, 
though  an  Italian,  was  devoted  to  the  Emperor  and  his  cause : 
he  haughtily  answered,  that  his  master  had  only  punished, 
according  to  the  imperial  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
insurgents  against  the  Empire  and  the  Pope ;  he  had  scourged, 
executed,  hanged,  and  banished  these  sacrilegious  rebels0  aj>.  wi. 


m  Continuat.  Reginon.  sub  ami.  GOG. 

■  "  Jugularit,  suspeudit,  exilio  rcle- 
gavit."  —  Liutprand.  The  emperors  of 
Constantinople  bad  never  abandoned  their 
pretensions  to  Rome  and  Italy.  Nice- 
phorus resented  the  allegiance  demanded  by 
Otho  of  the  princes  of  IJenevcnto  and 
Spoleto,  and  his  hostilities  against  the  few 


remaining  possessions  of  the  Greeks  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  demanded  restoration 
of  the  Exarchate  and  of  Home,  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
The  Romans  will  appear  afterwards,  more 
than  onre,  in  their  desperation,  turning  for 
succour  to  the  decrepit  East. 
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who  had  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance.  If  he  had  not  done 
so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust,  tyrannicaL0 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a  time;  during  the  five  re- 
maining years  of  John's  pontificate  the  presence  of  Otho  over- 
awed the  refractory  Romans.  He  ruled  in  peace.  At  his  death 
sept.  e.  9:2.  the  undisturbed  vacancy  of  the  See  for  three  months 
implies  the  humble  consultation  of  Otho's  wishes  (he  had  now 
returned  to  Germany)  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  choice  fell  on  Benedict  VI.,  as  usual  of  Roman  birth. 
The  factions  of  Rome  now  utterly  baffle  conjecture  as  to  their 
jta.  i9. 973.  motives,  as  to  the  passions,  not  the  principles,  which 
actuated  their  leaders.  Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval 
of  ten  years,  during  which  he  was  absent  from  Rome),  the  same 
man,  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  murders  two  Popes ;  sets 
himself  up  as  Supreme  Pontiff ;  but  though  with  power  to  com- 
mit these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain  on  either  occasion  his 
ill-won  tiara. 

The  formidable  Otho  the  Great  *  died  the  year  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Benedict  VI. *»  Otho  II.,  whose  character  was  as  yet 
Dec  as.  967.  unknown,  had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne;  he 
had  been  already  the  colleague  of  his  father  in  the  Empire. 
He  had  been  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a  sudden  Boni- 
fazio,  surnamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son  of  Ferruccio,  a 
name  doubtless  well  known  to  liis  contemporaries,  seized  the 
unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where 
juiy.  974.  shortly  after  ho  was  strangled.  Bonifazio  assumed  the 
papacy ;  but  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  faction, 
in  one  month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet  he  fled  not  with 
so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  off  all  the  treasures,  even  the 
sacred  vessels  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  found  his  way 
a.d.  974.  to  Constantinople,  where  he  might  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  his  retreat.  The  peaceful  succession  of  Benedict 
VII.,  the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  famous  Alberic,  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  faction  of  that  family  still  survived, 


°  In  the  Legatio  of  Liutprand  arc  some  j     p  "  Post  Carolum   magnum  regalem 
curious  details  on  the  (Jm>k  clergy.    The     cathedram  nunquam  tautus  patriae  rector 
passage  often  quoted  from  Liutprand  about    ntque  defensor  possedit."    So  writes  Thiet- 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  refers  to  the    mar  of  Otho  I. 
iSyzantme  Romans.  i  He  died  May  7,  973. 
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and  was  opposed  to  that  of  Bonifazio.  The  first  act  of  Benedict, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  the  assembling  a  council  for  the 
excommunication  of  the  murderer  and  anti-pope  Boniface.  This 
is  the  first  and  last  important  act  in  the  barren  annals  of  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II., 
or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman  faction,  he  retained  peaceful 
possession  of  the  See  for  nine  years,'  an  unusual  period  of  quiet. 
He  was  succeeded,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  John  XIV.,  who  was  no  Roman,  but  Bishop  of  Pavia. 
But  in  the  year  of  John's  accession,  Otho  II.  was  pre-  ±.d. 
paring  a  great  armament  to  avenge  a  terrible  defeat  by  the 
Saracens.  He  had  hardly  fled  from  the  conquering  Saracens, 
made  his  escape  from  a  Greek  ship  by  leaping  into  the  sea  and 
swimming  ashore.'  He  now  threatened  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  realm  to  bridge  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  re-unite  Sicily 
to  the  Empire  of  the  West.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
he  died  at  Rome.1 

The  fugitive  Bonifazio  Francone  had  kept  up  his  corre- 
spondence with  Rome ;  he  might  presume  on  the  unpopularity 
of  a  pontiff,  if  not  of  German  birth,  imposed  by  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  now  deprived  of  his  all-powerful  protector.  With  the 
same  suddenness  as  before,  he  re-appeared  in  Rome,  seized  the 
Pope,  imprisoned  him  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  of  which  im- 
portant fortress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put  him  to 
death  by  starvation  or  by  poison."  He  exposed  the  body  to  the 
view  of  the  people,  who  dared  not  murmur.  He  seated  Aug.20,984. 
himself,  as  it  seems,  unresisted,  in  the  papal  chair.  The  Holy 
See  was  speedily  delivered  from  this  murderous  usurper.  He 
died  suddenly.  The  people  revenged  themselves  for  their  own 
base  acquiescence  in  his  usurpation  by  cowardly  insults  on  his 
dead  body  ;T  it  was  dragged  tlirough  the  streets,  and  July,  935. 
at  length  buried,  either  by  the  compassion  or  the  attachment,  for 


'  Sismondi  is  probably  rigbt  that  Domus 
or  Domnus,  who  is  here  inserted,  was 
merely  a  title,  Dominus  Benedictus.  This 
conjecture  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  giving  the  full  nine  (or  near  ten)  years 
to  the  papacy  of  Benedict,  according  to 
the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baron i us.  Compare 
Jafle',  who  quotes  a  work  of  Giesebrecht  as 
conclusive. 


'  Muratori,  Annali,  ann.  982. 
krecht,  p.  567. 


Giese- 


*  Richer,  whose  valuable  chronicle  the 
industry  of  Pertz  has  recovered,  is  very 
particular  on  the  death  of  Otho  II.  He 
was  suffering  from  indigestion,  took  4 
drachms  of  aloes,  which  brought  on  a 
bloody  flux.— b.  iii.  c.  96. 

°  Chronic.  Volturn.  apud  Muratori,  t.  i. 
p.  11. — K.  I.  Hermann.  Contract,  sub  ann. 
984. 

»  Catal.  Pap.  apud  Eccard. 
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Boniface  must  have  had  a  powerful  faction  in  Rome,  of  certain 
ecclesiastics.  These  bloody  revolutions  could  not  but  destroy 
all  reverence  for  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  people  of 
Home.  The  Empire  was  vacant ;  Otho  III.,  though  he  called 
himself  King  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
imperial  crown;  and  Otho  was  a  youth  who  had  but  newly 
succeeded  to  his  father. 

The  Roman  Republic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assumes  a  distinct  form  and  regular 
authority ;  and  at  the  head  of  tins  republic  is  the  Consul  Cre- 
scentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  condemned  as  a  sacrilegious 
usurper,  in  modem  days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr 
of  Roman  liberty.  By  a  probable,  if  not  a  certain,  genealogy, 
Crescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  infamous,  line  of 
Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  had  so  long  ruled  in  Rome.* 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora  and  the  Pope  John  of  Ra- 
venna ;  by  the  mothers  side  he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Cre- 
scentius was  Master  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  so  lately 
possessed  by  the  usurper  Boniface  (who  may  have  been  supported 
by  the  Roman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo  commanded  Rome. 

Jolm  XV.,  a  Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on  the  death 
of  Boniface.7  But  either  the  Pope  disdained  to  submit  to  the 
sept.  988.  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  the  Consul  persecuted  the 
Tope.  Jolm  XV.  was  either  driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into 
Tuscany.  His  complaints  of  his  contumacious  people  were 
heard  with  favour  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otho,  whom 
the  Pope  tempted  to  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  imperial 
crown.    The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter  remembrance  of 


Hoeflcr,  in  his  DeuUche  Papste,  a  J  by  Hermann.  Contract,  sub  ann.  089,  as 


panegyric  rather  than  a  history  of  the 
Cerman  po|*»s,  has  ingeniously  traced  this 
genealogy  of  the  Crescentii  from  the  various 
epitaphs  preserved  by  Baronius : — 

"  Corpore  hlc  recuhat  Crt-scentius  inctylus  eccc, 
Kxlruius  clvts  Kumaiiu*,  Dux  quoque  magnus. 
K\  tnngnis  magna  prok  *  gcwratur  et  alta 
Joanne  patre,  TbeodorA  main*  nitesceus." 

This  was  the  Crescentius  "  cabal li  niar- 
morei"  of  I.iutprand,  vi.  sub  nnn.  903; 
the  Crescentius  of  Hermannus  Contractus, 
tv ho  imprisoned  and  strangled  Pojk?  Bene- 
dict VII.,  a. P.  9<J4.  The  great  parents 
were  Pope  John  X.  and  Theodora.  This 
Crescentius  had  two  sons:  1.  John,  named 


having  slain  the  Prefect  Kotfred.  2.  Cre- 
scentius (NumantanusO,  the  Consul.  The 
elder  Crescentius  became  a  monk ;  and  by 
this,  and  ample  and  exemplary  donations  to 
the  Church,  atoned  for  his  sins— 


adeptus, 
Quod  trmplum  donis  amplis  dit 
liinc  omnia,  quicunque  legis  mgiUre  memento, 
U  t  f  **  * 


He  died  July  7,  984. 

1  Another  John,  son  of  Robert,  who 
ruled  for  four  montlis,  is  inserted  by  some 
writers;  but  this  John  was  called  John 
XV. 
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the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the  Germans  for  former  re- 
volte.  The  Pope  was  permitted  to  return;  he  was  Aj>.m. 
received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  Senate, 
whose  powers  he  seems  to  have  recognised  without  reserve. 
John  XV.  ruled  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  spiritual,  if  not  of  his  secular,  supremacy.  The  great  im- 
putation on  his  memory  implies  an  accommodating  temper, 
which  would  not  provoke  danger  by  ill-timed  pride.  He  is 
charged  too  with  excessive  venality."  Possibly  the  Republic,  in 
its  usurpation  of  the  papal  power,  may  likewise  have  laid  claim 
to  some  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  the  Pope  may 
have  been  tlirown  back  on  his  spiritual  resources,  and  so  justified 
to  himself  his  extortions  on  the  appellants  to  Rome. 

But  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might  depress  the 
Pope,  and  keep  liira  in  subjection  to  the  Consul  and  the  Senate, 
the  Pope  had  rarely  been  in  these  latter  times  a  native  but  of 
Rome,  at  least  of  Italy.  Rome  heard  with  amazement,  wluch 
it  was  constrained  to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not 
betray,  that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his  own 
family,  Ids  barbarous  German  family,  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a  foreign  Emperor,  but 
a  foreign  Pope.  Christendom,  in  truth,  would  tolerate  no  longer 
the  profound  ignominy  of  the  Papal  See.  There  was  still  too 
much  of  true  religion  in  the  world  to  submit  to  such  Popes  as 
for  nearly  a  century  had  profaned  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  It 
was  no  insurrection  of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion  at  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  See ;  it  was  an  act  of  loyal  reverence, 
of  sincere  respect  If  Italy  could  not  furnish  more  worthy 
pontiffs,  Italy  must  forfeit  her  exclusive  privilege.  The  deter- 
mination might  appear  sudden,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  moral 
indignation  which  had  been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  broke  forth  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pent  up  in 
silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to  rescue  the  papacy 
from  its  debasement,  the  Pope  from  being  the  instrument  or  the 
victim  of  the  turbulent  factions  in  Rome :  to  put  an  end  to  the 


"  Abbo,  the  pious  Abbot  of  Fleury,  n 
pilgrim  at  Rome,  describes  him  as  "turpis 
lucri  cupidum,  atque  in  omnibus  actibus 


suis  Tcnalera."—  Quoted  in  Muratori,  A.D. 
996. 
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notorious  vices,  the  licentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues, 
the  ferocious  bloodtliirstiness,  which  liad  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.*  Around  the  youthful  Emperor,  on  whose 
face  the  first  down  of  manhood  began  to  appear,  were  assembled 
at  RatLsbon  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm, — Willigis  Metro- 
politan of  Mente,  Harburg  of  Salzburg,  the  Bishops  Hildebald 
of  Worms,  Widerold  of  Strasburg,  Rotberd  of  Spire,  Notker  of 
Liege,  Haimo  of  Verdun,  Lambert  of  Constance,  Gotschalk  of 
Freisingen,  Christian  of  Passau,  Alawick  Abbot  of  Reichenau. 
Gerbert  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester,  was  in  the  train.*  Otho  confessed  himself  to  the 
saintly  abbot,  Romuald  of  St  Emmeran.  And  so  the  Emperor, 
environed  by  his  liierarchical  council,  set  forth  amid  the  sound 
of  bells  and  the  chants  of  the  clergy,  men  bearing  the  holy  lance 
led  the  way. 

Otho  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the  homage  of 
aj>.9»6.  the  Lombard  princes.  He  had  arrived  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  message  from  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  annoimcing  the  sudden  death,  by  fever,  of 
John  XV.,  and  humbly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  determination  to  place  his  kins- 
man and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Carinthia,  on  the 
vacant  throne.  Bruno  was  a  youth  of  unblemished  piety,  of 
austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited  for  the  state  of  Rome,  and 
somewhat  fiery  temper.  The  Romans  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede.  The  new  Pope  appeared  in  Rome,  accompanied  by 
Willigis  of  Mentz  and  Hildebald  of  Worms ;  he  was  received 
and  consecrated  with  seeming  joy.  The  more  pious  of  the 
monks  did  not  disguise  their  delight  "  The  news  that  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a  man  of  holiness,  of  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  is  news  more  precious  than 
gold  and  precious  stones."  So  writes  the  holy  Abbo  of  Fleury 
to  Ids  friend b 

Rome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope;  the 
April.  9*6.   Pope  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Germany,  who  re- 


'  Vita  S.  Adalbert*,  apud  Pertz. 

•  These  names  Jippear  signed  to  an  ori- 
ginal document,  dated  Home,  May  24,  996, 
pcblibhed  by  Hofer,  Zcitschrifl  fur  Ar- 


chivkunde,  i.  538.  —  Quoted  by  Gfrorer, 
p.  1481. 

»•  Mnbillon,  Act.  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  vi. 
30. 
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ceived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Gregory  V.,  the 
name  assumed  by  the  new  Tope.  The  Emperor  held  May  21. 
a  Council  with  the  ecclesiastics,  a  Diet  with  the  civil  authorities 
of  Rome.  The  Consul  Crescentius  was  summoned  to  M«y  25. 
appear  before  the  latter  (the  Caesar  himself  was  on  the  tribunal), 
to  answer  for  his  offences.  He  was  condemned  to  exile,  but 
pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  the  Pope,  who  foresaw  not  how 
dangerous  was  his  mercy.  The  Emperor  exacted  the  vain 
homage  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Romans  to  himself  as 
Emperor,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdrew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with  almost  as 
great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived  ;c  with  him  departed  the  Ger- 
man prelates,  whose  followers  j>erhaps  had  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  content  witli  having  achieved  their  great  work, 
but  having  taken  no  measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  left  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the  dignity  of  his  spiritual 
character,  the  turbulent  patricians  and  people  of  Rome,  whom 
Crescentius  had  already  roused  and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  remi- 
niscences of  their  former  liberties,  of  their  republican  glories ; 
and  Crescentius  liiinself,  who  had  already  tasted  the  luxury  of 
power.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  before  the  Pope  was  forced  to 
fly  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pa  via  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion.d  At  Pavia  he  assembled  a  council  of  Italian  bishops,  and 
launched  an  excommunication  against  the  rebel  Crescentius; 
ignorant,  in  his  own  profound  religious  faith,  how  dead  the  Ro- 
mans had  become  to  these  familiar  terrors.  Crescentius  laughed 
to  scorn  the  spiritual  menace  of  an  unarmed  and  unprotected 
pontiff. 

Crescentius  wanted  an  antipope,  and  an  antipope  soon  offered 
himself :  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but,  singular  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  a  Greek,  at  least  a  Calabrian,  a  subject  of  the  Greek 
empire.  At  this  juncture  the  ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Con- 
stantinople returned  to  Rome ;  among  these  was  the  Bishop  of 
Placentia.  Philagathus  was  a  Calabrian  of  mean  birth ;  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  still  spoken  in  the  parts  of  Southern  Italy 
subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  recommended  him  to  the 


c  He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  of 
May;  in  August,  at  Pavia;  15th  Sept.  at 
Ingelheim. —  Bohmer,  Regesta  Ottotium, 


p.  767. 

d  **  Kudus  omnium  re  rum."  —  Ami. 
Hildesheim,  990.    Annalist*  Saxo. 
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notice  of  Theophania,  the  Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II.,  the  mother 
and  guardian  of  Otho  III.  He  had  been  employed  in  important 
affairs ;  had  been  ambassador  more  than  once  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  had  perhaps  fostered  the  ambition,  never  yet  extinct, 
in  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  of  resuming  Ins  supremacy  in  Italy. 
The  East,  by  the  marriage  of  her  princess  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  had  again  become  more  mingled  up  with  European 
affairs;  but  that  connexion  would  be  no  bar  to  engagements 
with  the  Konian  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  the  Western 
Empire. 

Pliilagathus  had  obtained,  it  was  said,  by  violent  means  the 
bishopric  of  Placentia :  he  had  amassed  great  wealth  by  the 
plunder  of  that  church,  and  was  prepared  with  his  wealth  to  be  the 
antipope  of  the  Roman  republic.  Crescentius  and  John  XVI. 
agreed  to  divide  the  dominion  of  Kome ;  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire,  the  one  with  the  title  of  patrician  or 
consul  to  administer  the  temporal,  the  other  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  city.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Crescentius,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  the  subtle  Greek  Pope,  had  any 
serious  designs  of  withdrawing  Home  from  its  position  as  head 
of  the  Western  Empire,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  dependence  on 
the  despised  East*  But  in  his  desperation  he  caught  at  any 
alliance,  and  that  alhance  with  the  East  was  interpreted  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Germans  as  a  deliberate  transference  of  his 
allegiance.  History,  in  truth,  is  always  seeking  for  policy,  when 
passions  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  are  the  ruling  motives  of  men. 
And  the  ambition  of  Crescentius  was  a  passion,  rather  than  a 
calm  and  heroic  aim;  it  was  not  content  with  the  temporal 
power,  under  the  subordinate  title  of  patrician  or  consul ;  the 
asserter  of  the  liberties  of  Kome  (an  extant  medal  confirms  the 
statement  of  one,  though  but  of  one  historian)  himself  assumed 
the  empire. 

But  the  new  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  all 
agree  in  ascribing  fox-like  cunning,  had  strangely  miscalculated 
their  strength.    No  sooner  was  Otho  released  from  the  Sclavo- 


•  Arnulf  of  Milan  (apud  Muratori,  Scrip. 
Ital.  iv.),  said  to  have  made  accurate  in- 
restitutions  into  the  history  of  Kome  at 
that  time,  writes  of  John  XVI. :  M  De  quo 
dictum  est,  quod  Itomani  decus  Imperii  in 
Gra-cos  transferee  tentasset.     Si  quidem 


consultu  ct  ope  quornndam  ciriuni  Ro- 
manorutn,  pracipufe  Crescentii  cujusdam 
pradiritis  Apostolicain  sedem  jam  riolentcr 
invaserat,  dejecto  eo,  qui  tunc  insedtrat, 
renerabili  Papi."— c.  ii. 
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nian  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  than  he  appeared  in  Italy f 
at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force  of  Germans  and  Italians; 
Italy  was  prostrate  before  him.  He  reached  Rome,  he  entered 
Rome  without  the  least  resistance.  Pope  John  made  his  escape, 
but  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The  most  horrible  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  the  traitor  to  the  Empire,  the  usurper  of 
the  Papal  See.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  his  nose  and  his  tongue 
cut  off,  and  in  this  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  hard- 
hearted Pope  himself,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  common  form  of  mockery, 
— a  wine-bladder  on  his  head.* 

Crescentius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
for  a  short  time  defied  the  Emperor.  He  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  capitulate ;  but  the  perfidious  Otho  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  with  twelve  of  his  leading  partisans ;  their  bodies  were 
hung  with  their  heads  downward  round  the  battlements  of  the 
castle.h  So,  says  the  historian,  turbulent  Rome  was  awed  to 
peace  before  the  Emperor.1 

But  if  Rome  could  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itself.  The 
German  Pope  enjoyed  his  recovered  dignity  hardly  a  *"eb.  999. 
year,  and  that  not  without  disturbance ;  he  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  as  it  was  commonly  believed  by  poison. 
Crescentius,  too,  was  fearfully  avenged :  how  avenged  the  close 
of  three  or  four  years  will  show,  neither  to  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  nor  of  Rome.k 


'  997.    He  was  at  Pavia,  Jan.  5,  998. 
«  Thietmar,  iv.  21.     *4  Gregorius  V. 


....  appreheudere  fecit  ill  una  sceiesturo 
invawrem,  et  fecit  ei  oculoe  eniere  et  nasum 
cum  Jingua  abscmdere  et  in  asello  severe 
faciens  Komam  fecit  eurn  eircumduci,  cum 
utro  in  capite." — Chronic.  Esten*.  apud 
Muratori,  S.  L.  Hi.  2,  p.  337.  Compare 
Cat.  Pontif.  Eccard  iv.  Acta  S.  Nili. 
That  holy  hermit  is  there  said  to  have 
interceded  for  the  life  of  his  wretched  com- 
patriot. The  Emperor  consented  ;  but  the 
Kavage  Pope  was  not  yet  satisfied.  i  H 
£.y»»t  H*9*t  Uu*«t,  fd.ii  xtZT**iuf  W  "f 
tit  rit  <««^'i)T»  **;  tore 
his  dress  from  him,  and  then  ordered  him 
to  be  paraded  through  the  city,  as  in  the 
teit.  Out  of  this  Hdfler  has  made  a  re- 
ligious romance  about  the  Pope's  indigna- 
tion at  John's  wearing  the  drew  of  a  priest, 
not  of  a  penitent  (as  if  the  poor  blinded 
and  mutilated  prisoner  could  choose  his 
dress).    With  more  flagrant  dishonesty,  he 


attributes  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Roman  people.  N  i  I  us,  a  Greek  it  is  true, 
predicted  the  wrath  of  God  both  against 
Pope  and  Emj>eror.  Ou  the  same  autho- 
rity (Acta  S.  Nili)  rests  the  pilgrimage  of 
Otho  to  Mount  Garganus  to  expiate  his 
cruelty  towards  John  XVI. 

b  Rudolphus  Glaber  has  an  incredible 
story  of  Crescentius  appearing  before  tho 
Emperor,  and  being  allowed  to  re-enter  the 
castle. 

'  "  Sic  Roma  ante  mobilia  regis  quievit 
in  oculis." — Arnulf. 

k  "  Sed  post  discessum  ejus  (Ottonis 
III.)  a  Romanis  expulsus,  ac  deinde  venrno 
peremptug  est." — Vit.  S.  Meinwcrci,  c.  10. 
Compare  Acta  S.  Nili.  Gfrorer,  with  his 
marvellous  felicity  for  discerning  recondite, 
villain.--*,  attributes  Gregory  V.'s  death  to 
his  successor  1  !  whom  he  calls  th«  "  serpent 
of  Havana— die  Schlange  zu  Ravenna  • 
p.  15U7. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OTHO  III.    POPE  SILVESTER  IL 

Gregory  V.  had  (lied,  but  the  youthful  Emperor  Otho  lived, 
revolving  magnificent  schemes  of  empire,  and  little  foreseeing- 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  so  speedily  in  Rome,  the  object  and 
the  centre  of  his  ambitious  designs.  The  first  Millennial  period 
of  Christianity  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parte  of 
Christendom  there  prevailed  a  deep  and  settled  apprehension 
that  with  the  thousandth  year  of  Clirist  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when  Christ  would  return  to  judge 
the  world ;  the  day  which,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the 
more  profoundly  religious,  especially  in  periods  of  more  than 
usual  darkness  and  calamity,  had  beheld  as  immediately  at 
hand,  as  actually  bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay 
beyond  this  fatal  period.  The  vague  but  awful  language  of 
prophecy  had  dwelt  in  strong  terras  on  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  as  if  divinely  ap{K>inted  to  enclose  certain  phases  of  human 
history ;  and  many  of  the  most  dreadful  predicted  signs  (never 
wanting  to  those  who  seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror), 
the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  of  faith  upon 
the  earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering  apprehensions  of 
the  timid — the  triumphant  anticipations  of  the  more  ardent  and 
hopeful  believers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  end  of 
the  world  had  been  announced  by  a  grave  council.*  The  end 
of  the  world  is  at  hand,  was  publicly  preached  at  Paris.b  Men 
hastened  to  propitiate'  the  coming,  almost  present  Judge,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  possessions.  The  deeds 
of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates,  and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the 


•  SeeGieseler,  Lchrbuch,  2,  l,p.  267. 
M  it-helot,  Hist,  des  Francis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1, 
sub  init.  "  Dum  jam  jamque  adrcntus 
imminet  illius  in  mnjestate  territ>ili  ubi 
omnes  cum  gregibus  suis  veuient  pastores  in 
conspoctum  pastoris  rcterni." — Concil.  Tros- 
leian.  sub  ann.  909. 


b  Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleurr,  had  board 
this  sermon  in  990. — Galland,  xiv.  141. 
"  .Estimabatur  enim  ordo  tcmporum  et 
elementorum  pra>torita  ab  initio  moderans 
secuja  in  chaos  decidisse  peq>ctuum,  atque 
humani  generis  interitum." — Kadolf.Glaber, 
L.  iv.  39. 
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Church,  are  inscribed  with  the  significant  phrase,  the  end  of  the 
world  being  at  hand.0 

But  wliile  these  fears  were  lurking  in  the  hearts  of  pious  but 
obscure  men ;  wliile  they  were  darkening  the  dreams  of  holy 
recluses,  and  dictating  the  wills  of  penitent  sinners  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the  great  men  of  Europe,  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  potentates  entertained  no  timid  misgivings  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  the  centre  of 
Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor  himself, 
instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  looked  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of  a  Western  Empire,  as  vast 
and  comprehensive,  more  firmly  established,  and  more  stably 
organised,  than  that  of  Charlemagne.  Otho  had  imagined  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Rome  for  its 
capital.d  In  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth,  hi  the  pride  of  an 
imperial  descent  for  three  generations,  he  resolved  on  the  vast 
but  impossible  scheme  of  restoring  Rome  to  her  ancient  au- 
thority as  the  seat  of  empire."  The  reformation  of  the  clergy 
by  the  renovated  power  of  the  Pope,  the  correction  of  that 
notorious  avarice  and  venality  for  which  Rome  was  already 
infamous/  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Supreme  Pontiff  truly  apostolic  in  his  character.  The  two 
great  powers,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  each  working  in 
his  separate  sphere,  were  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  eternal 
metropolis,  and  give  laws,  wise  and  holy  and  salutary  laws,  to 
Christendom.*  Rome  might  seem  to  have  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Teuton ;  it  was  on  the  Aventine  Hill  that  he  con- 


c  "  Appropinquante  mundi  tcnnino." 

But  compare  It.  Todd's  Donnellan  Lec- 
tures, who  curiously  traces  the  expectation 
of  the  final  judgement  through  every  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Todd  denies  that  the  clergy 
encouraged  the  donations  of  land—  *'  ap- 
propinquante mundi  termino  " — more  about 
the  year  1000  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
a  question  hardly  capable  of  preof. 

d  "  Imperator  antiquum  Roinanorum 
consuctudinem  jam  ex  {arte  magna  deletam 
suis  cupiens  renovare  temporibus,  multa 
facicbat,  qua:  divensi  divers*}  sentiebant." — 
Thietmar,  iv.  29. 

•  *'  Roma  solum  quam  pra?  ceteris  dili- 
gebat  ac  semper  excolebat,  exoq>td." — 30. 

'  •*  Tota  Italia  Koma  tnihi  visa, est  ; 
Romanorum  mores  mundus  jn*rhorrescit."— 
had  written  Geibert,  Kpi.-t.  40,  apud 


ii.  728.  Gerbert  was  to  know 
more  of  Rome.  Thietmar  writes  of  Rome : 
"  Corruptis  autera  pecunii  cunctis  primati- 
bus  maximeque  Romanis  quibus  cuncta 
sunt  venalia." — Hi.  5. 

«  M  Eodem  tempore  imperator  Honiara 
profectus  in  antiquo  palatio,  quod  est  in 
Monte  Aventino,  versabatur,  et  sicut  ju- 
venis  tain  viribus  audax  quam  gerere  potens, 
magnum  quiddam  ibid  et  impossibile  cogi- 
tans,  virtu  tern  Rotnoni  Imperii  ad  potentiam 
veterum  Regum  adtollere  conabatur.  Mores 
etiam  ecclesiasticos  quos  avaritia  Romano- 
rum  pravis  commercationum  usibus  vitiabat, 
ad  normam  prions  gratia.*  reformare  astima- 
bat."  —  Chron.  Camerac.  c.  114,  apud 
Bouquet,  x.  206.  Compare  (iiebebrccht, 
p.  680  et  $eqq. 
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ceived  and  brooded  over  this  great  vision.  He  dismissed  his 
German  followers;  he  returned  hastily,  having  appointed  the 
new  Pope,  to  Germany :  in  Germany  it  was  observed,  not  with- 
out jealousy,  that  he  was  environed  by  Italians. 

Yet  as  if  too  his  mind  was  not  exempt  from  that  holy  awe 
aj>.  1000.  winch  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  conduct 
of  Otho  during  his  short  residence  in  Germany  had  a  serious 
and  melancholy  character.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gniesen, 
to  the  grave  of  Adalbert,  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of 
his  youth  ;  he  entered  the  town  as  a  penitent,  with  discrowned 
head,  and  naked  feet.  At  Quedlinburg  he  celebrated  Easter 
with  his  sister,  the  holy  Abbess  Adelheid.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  obedience  to  a  dream,  he  commanded  the  grave  of  the  great 
Teutonic  Emperor  of  the  West,  Charlemagne,  to  be  opened. 
The  body  was  found  seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  royal  apparel, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Otho  took  a  cross  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  part  of  his 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed  over  his 
imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony,  this  investiture, 
as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Charlemagne,  at  all  events,  this  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  great  names,  coincided  with  the  visionary 
ambition  of  Otho,  and  with  the  specific  object  of  that  ambition. 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a  man  to  despair  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce  in  dreaming  and 
indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the  approaching  termination 
of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had  gradually  risen  by  his  great 
abilities ;  his  sagacity  in  ruling  the  minds  of  men ;  his 
learning,  wliich  awed  his  age ;  his  unimpeachable  morals,  and 
his  character  for  profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive 
steps  of  ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the 
West. 

Gerbert  was  born  near  Avrillac  in  Auvergne,  of  obscure 
Gerbert  parentage.  He  was  received  into  the  school  of  the  Clug- 
niac  Abbey  at  Avrillac.  The  abbot  Gerald  admired  the  inde- 
fatigable thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  youth, 
who  felt  liimself  born  for  great  purposes.  It  happened  that 
Borel,  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  visited  the  monastery ;  he  took 
the  youthful  student  with  him  into  Spain.  There  the  zeal  of 
Gerbert  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  by  the  mathematical 
science  and  advanced  knowledge  then  exclusively  jiossessed  in 
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Europe  by  the  Mohammedan  schools.1  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Cordova,  where  the  Ommiade  Caliph,  Hakim  II.,  held 
his  splendid  court,  and  patronised  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences. 
But  the  learned  and  scientific  studies  of  Gerbert,  so  far  beyond 
his  age,  were  not  those  of  a  recluse  and  contemplative  monk ; 
nor  did  his  Arabian  skill  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrology 
perhaps  rather  than  astronomy,  fall  under  the  suspicion  with 
which  they  were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  forbidden  and 
magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop  and  Pope,  and  incur 
all  the  hatred  inevitable  during  contentious  times  in  such  high 
functions,  before  he  is  branded  as  a  necromancer.  With  Count 
Borel,  and  with  Hatto,  Bishop  of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Gerbert 
visited  Rome.k  There  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope 
(John  XII.)  and  of  the  Emperor  Otho  L  By  Otho  he  was  re- 
commended to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  llheims.  He  taught  in 
the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Franco- 
Gallic  church.  He  accompanied  the  Archbishop  Adalbero  again 
to  Italy  in  the  expedition  of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed 
on  him  the  famous  Abbey  of  Bobbio. 

But  if  the  Italian  manners  of  Rome  shocked  the  piety  of 
Gerbert,  the  turbulent  and  intriguing  monks  of  Bobbio  gave 
him  no  peace.  Their  poverty  and  nakedness  distressed  the 
Abbot.  Former  abbots  had  wasted,  had  even  alienated  the 
estates  of  that  once  splendid  foundation  of  St.  Columban.m  The 
neighbouring  nobles  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  demanded  the  ratification  of  their  usurped  rights. n 
Gerbert  was  persecuted ;  accused  before  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  Adelheid.  He  fled  to  Rome,  with  nothing  left  but  his 
pastoral  staff,  and  Ids  apostolic  ordination.  But  the  Pope, 
trembling  for  Ins  own  life,  could  give  liim  no  protection ;  and 
the  death  of  his  patron  Otho  II.  left  him  utterly  defenceless. 
He  abandoned  Italy  lest  there  he  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Otho.°   He  returned  to  Rheims  to  live  under  the 


'  Hi»  Geometry  is  said  to  indicate 
Arabian  sources  of  knowledge. 

*  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he 
had  his  curious  disputation  (the  first 
scientific  scholastic  deputation)  with  Otric 
the  Siuon.  See  the  remarkable  details  in 
Richer. 

m  "  Cam  videam  monachos  meos  at- 
tenuari  fame ;  premi  nuditnte  .  .  .  nescio 
quibus   codicibus,   quos   libellos  vocant, 


totum  Sauctuarium  Domini  venundatum 
est.  Collecta  pecunia  nunquam  reperitur ; 
apotheva?  et  horrea  exhausta  sunt :  si-d  in 
marsupiis  nihil  est." — Gerbert,  Kpist.  ad 
Othon.  Imper.  Compare  Kpist.  iii.  to  tho 
Bishop  of  Tortona.  Epists.  iv.,  v.,  and 
xii.  et  .v.77. 
■  Kpist.  xx. 

0  See  the  five  first  of  Gerbert's  epUtles, 
apud  bouquet. 
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patronage  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.  For  ten  years  p  he  taught 
in  the  school  of  Rheims  the  whole  range  of  human  science  ;*»  at 
the  same  time  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  ;  in  the 
Archbishop's  name  and  in  his  own  maintained  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Adelheid,  the  widow  of  the  elder ;  with  the 
Greek  Theophania,  the  widow  of  the  second  and  mother  of  the 
third  Otho.r 

The  great  but  almost  silent  revolution  was  now  taking  place 
Ki«e  of  which  raised  the  house  of  Capet  to  the  throne  of  the 
Hugh  capet.  efl*ete  race  Qf  Charlemagne.    Hugh  Capet  received  the 

crown  of  France  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims." 
june.8K7.  His  son  Robert  was  consecrated  by  the  same  holy 
JJ7*,UM*  prelate.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Adalbero,  a  few 
Hngh'«      mouths  after,  the  metropolitan  tlirone  of  Rheims  might 

fltQGSH  toil 

Jan.  23, 988.  seem,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  have  become 
the  mark  of  secular  as  well  as  of  spiritual  ambition.  But  the 
contest  for  this  hierarchical  dignity,  with  no  less  violence  and 
treachery,  had  something  of  feudal  character.  Adalbero,  ac- 
cording to  Gerbert,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  care,  the  primato 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See.*  But  it  was  too  valuable 
a  prize  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  low  born  man,  however 
the  most  distinguished  in  Cliristendom  for  learning  and  science. 
Arnulf,  a  bastard  son  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  falling 
Amuif  of  Carlovingian  house,  aspired  to  the  dignity.  The  bas- 
Khcim*.  tardy  was  a  blot  in  the  ecclesiastical  escutcheon,  but 
might  be  washed  off  by  the  mystic  sacramental  power  of  the 
Church.u    Hugh  Capet,  from  some  unknown  policy,  supported 


P  This  probably  includes  hia  former  resi- 
dence and  teaching. 

q  Richer  is  diffuse  on  the  whole  course 
of  Gerbert's  lectures  They  comprehended 
rhetoric,  logic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy. 
He  explained  the  poets  Virgil,  Statins, 
Terence;  the  satirists  Persius,  Juvenal, 
Horace ;  the  historian  Lucau.  Richer  de- 
scribes the  "sphere"  of  Gerbert,  and  the 
Abacus,  seemingly  as  wonders,  yet  unknown 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  M.  Haureau  (Hist, 
de  la  Philosophic  Scholastiquc)  seems  to 
think  rather  more  highly  of  Gerbert's 
treatise  Dc  Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti  (pub- 
lished by  Pez,  Thes.  Anecd.  v.  1 ;  than  the 
authors  of  the  Hist.  Litteraire,  and  M. 
Cousin,  p.  154. 

r  Curious  notices  of  books,  especially  of 
science,  as  well  as  historical  facts,  are 


scattered  throughout  Gerbert's  letters ;  but 
they  sadly  want  a  critical  editor. 

•  On  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  read 
the  speech  of  Archbishop  Adalbero,  re- 
pudiating the  notion  of  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown. — Richer. 

1  "  Taceo  de  me,  cui  nulla?  (mille) 
mortes  intendebantur ;  et  quod  pater  noster 
Adalbero  me  successorem  sibi  designaverat, 
cum  totius  cleri,  et  omnium  episcoporum,  ac 
quorundarn  militum  favore."— Kpiet.  cl.  ii. 

u  Scd  tamen  hax  mater  ecclesia  puri- 
ficans  mysticLs  abluit  sacramentis."  tvo 
the  proclamation  of  Araulf,  written  by 
Gerbert,  Epist.  ii.  I,  Hugh  Capet  does 
not  seem  to  consider  the  bastardy  a  blot : 
he  commends  Arnulf  to  the  citizens  of 
Rheims  as  "diva?  memorise  Lotharii  cx 
coucubiu*  filius."— Richer,  lib.  iv. 
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the  preteasions  of  Anmlf :  he  appeared  at  Rhciius,  and  though 
he  affected  to  leave  the  free  election  to  the  clergy  and  people, 
disguised  not  his  own  inclinations.  Amulfs  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Hugh  Capet,  couched  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity  of 
imprecation,  has  been  preserved  by  a  contemporary  writer.* 
Arnulf  took  the  sacrament  on  this  oath,  and  observed  it — a  few 
months.  Arnulf  was  seized  with  compassion  for  his  own  de- 
spoiled and  injured  house.  Hugh  Capet  became  a  usurper. 
The  gates  of  llheims  were  opened  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the 
head  of  the  Carlovingian  party.  The  archbishop  at  first  pre- 
tended total  ignorance  of  Ids  own  act ;  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  throw  off  the  mask.  Gerbert,  also,  had  discovered  the 
WTongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.*  He  is  become,  as  though 
indispensable  in  that  office,  tl>e  secretary  of  Arnulf,  as  he  had 
been  of  Adalbero.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin, 
of  Laon,  he  addresses  him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges 
how  deeply  he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  litigations, 
secular  affairs.  "  Why  should  this  wrong  be  inflicted  on  the 
elder  house  ?  why  is  it  dispossessed  of  the  tlirone  ?" 8 

King  Hugh  Capet  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  the 
deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellious  Arnulf.  Heribert, 
Prince  of  Vermandois,  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  chief  of  the 
Carlovingian  faction,  appeared  in  person  on  the  other  side. 
Heribert  brought  more  cogent  arguments ;  it  was  not  only  a 
beautiful  wliite  palfrey  which  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
solid  gifts  in  other  quarters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of  Rome.  The 
ambassadors  of  King  Hugh  stood  unhonoured  and  unheard  at 
the  doors  of  the  Vatican.  Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity.  With 
unconscious  effrontery  he  confides  his  own  double  deal-  Difficulties 
ing  to  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  had  <*0crbert- 
pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh ;  he  trembled  at  the  power  of 


■  "  Quod  ei  imprecatur  pro  felicibus 
contumeliosa,  pro  salutaribus  perniciosa, 
pro  honestia  turpia,  pro  diuturnitate  punc- 
tum,  pro  honore  contemptum  ;  et,  ut  to  turn 
coneludatur,  pro  omnibus  bonis  omnia 
main." — Richer.  This  valuable  work  of 
Kicher  was  first  discovered  and  published 
by  Pertz.  It  has  been  re-edited  and  trans- 
lated by  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris. 

7  "  Patruo  igitur  miser estebat ;  ilium 
cogitabat ;  ilium  colebat ;  ilium  pro  pa- 
reutibus  enrissimum  habebat,  apud  quern 


collato  consilio  qnsrebat  quonam  modo  in 
culmen  honoris  provehere  possit,  sic  tamcn 
ut  ipse  regis  deserter  rum  uppareret." 

■  "  0  felix  quondam  et  dulcis  amice  sub 
imperio  patris  met  Adalbciouis  !  .  .  .  Hie 
ego  qui  sub  irnperio  beata?  memoriae  patris 
mei  Adalberonis  militaveram  in  scholi 
omnium  virtutum.  Nunc  regiam  incolo 
aulam,  cum  snceidotibus  Dei  vita?  verba 
conferar  (conferam?).  Nec  ob  amorem 
Karoli  aut  Arnulfi  diutius  passus  sum  fieri 
oi  gnnum  diaboli  .  .  .  pro  mendacio." 
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Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  with  Arnulf,  master  of  Rheiins.  But 
on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet  were  the  offers  of  the  education  of 
his  son  Robert,  and  the  archiepiscopate.»  He  sent  his  letter  of 
repudiation  to  Arnulf,  yet  with  strange  simplicity  he  entreated 
Arnulf  to  take  under  his  special  care  certain  houses  which  he 
had  built  in  Rheims.b  He  had  now  discovered  that  Arnulf  had 
been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  therefore  heretical  means.  Ar- 
nulf s  apostacy  from  his  lord  the  king  reveals  all  his  diabolical 
wickedness.  Gerbert  becomes  aware  that  Arnulf  was  a  plun- 
derer, a  spoiler,  not  an  administrator  of  the  See.  Gerbert's 
a.d.  9»9.  perceptions  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  synod  of 
French  bishops  at  Senlis,  which  declared  the  monk  priest  Adel- 
gar,  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  and  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and 
Laon  out  of  communion. 

The  betrayal  of  Arnulf  by  Adalberon  of  Laon  into  the  hands 
of  King  Hugh  Capet  is  a  scene  of  treachery  and  impiety  un- 
paralleled even  in  those  days.  Adalberon*  as  Gerbert's  letter 
shows,  had  been  but  now  on  the  Carlovingian  side.  He  was  the 
prelate  accused  of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Emma,  wife  of 
King  Lothair ;  now  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some,  through 
poison  administered  by  her  episcopal  paramour.0  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  Arnulf  the  Archbishop  were  committed  to  several 
prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be  unsuc- 
bSuL*  cess^u^»  app0^  to  Rome.  A  council  was  instantly  sum- 
juiyn.Mi.  moned  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Basolus  at  Rheims. 
The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and  Bourges,  eleven  bishops,  a  great 
number  of  abbots  took  their  seats ;  they  sate  as  feudal  nobles, 
as  well  as  prelates  of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of 
treason,  as  well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.   The  long  formal 


*  "  Pervcnit,  beatissime  Pater,  gladius 
usque  ad  animam.  Hinc  fide  promtssi 
Regibus  Francoruni  urgemur,  hiue  potentate 
Principis  Karoli,  reguura  ad  se  revocantis 
adducti,  permutare  dominos  nut  exules  fieri 
cogimur." — Epist.  xiv.  In  another  letter: 
*'  Dicinius  tacenda,  taceraus  dicenda;  agi- 
mur  quod  volumus,  quod  volumus  nequi- 
mus."—  Epist.  xi.  lie  consoles  himself 
that  he  never  actually  jw«  allegiance  but 
t<>  the  Emperor  Otho:    "  Nulli  mortalium 


unquam  aliquando  juris  jurandum  prxbui 
nisi  I).  M.  Othoni." 

b  11  Li  bell  us  repudii." — Epist.  xxiv. 

0  It  is  just  to  observe  that  Riciier  relates 
the  death  of  Lothair  as  natural.  See  also 
the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen  Emma  to  the 
Empress  Adelheid  :  "  My  hope  was  in  my 
son  (Louis  le  Faineant,  now  dethroned  by 
Hugh  Capet) ;  he  is  become  my  enemy.  .  .  . 
They  have  invented  infamous  charges 
against  the  Bishop  of  Laon." — Hither,  iv.61. 
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procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Arnulf  contrasts  with  the  easy 
and  rapid  transference  of  the  kingly  power  from  the  Carlovin- 
gian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To  depose  an  Archbishop  of 
Rheims  was  an  affair  of  difficulty  and  intricacy,  compared  with 
the  dethronement  of  a  king  of  France.4 

Arnulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the  priest  who 
had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Adelgar 
swore  that  the  keys  had  been  confided  to  him  for  the  express 
purpose  of  the  treason  by  the  Archbishop.  "  Whoso  believes  me 
not  on  my  word,  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron."  Bishop  Guido  of  Soissons  bore 
witness  against  the  Metropolitan.  A  more  revolting,  a  nameless 
charge  was  brought  against  the  falling  prelate  by  Rayner,  his 
private  secretary.  Arnulf  shuddered :  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire with  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  pre- 
lates returned  to  the  council,  declaring  that  Arnulf,  smitten  in 
the  conscience  by  God,  had  fallen  at  their  feet,  confessed  Ins 
sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  rightfully  to  be  deposed 
from  the  dignity  which  he  had  unwortliily  assumed.  The  other 
prelates  were  not  content  without  being  witnesses  of  his  humili- 
ation. Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  this;  they  brought  him 
before  the  people ;  they  forced  him  to  stammer  out  his  consent 
to  Ins  own  degradation.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  would  preclude 
the  reversal  of  their  sentence  by  bold  anticipative  defiance  of  the 
interposition  of  Koine.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  speech  of 
the  name  of  the  king,  delivered  doubtless  in  the  words  or"£L.° 
of  Gerbert,  a  long  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounted  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  declaration  of 
independence,  if  not  of  superiority  to  the  Italian  pontiff.  It 
spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  in  all  the  pride  of  pre- 
eminent science  and  learning,  of  the  profound  ignorance  of 
Rome.  "  There  is  not  one  at  Rome,  it  is  notorious,  who  knows 
enough  of  letters  to  qualify  him  for  a  doorkeeper ;  with  what 
face  shall  he  presume  to  teach,  who  has  never  learned  ? "  It 
spoke  of  the  gross  venality  of  Rome.  "  If  King  Hugh's  ambas- 
sadors could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  Crescentius,  his  affairs 


d  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Rheims  were 
drawn  up  by  (Jerbert.  Baronius  pours 
forth  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  him, 
whom  even  the  papal  dignity  does  not  ex- 


culpate from  the  sin  of  having  presumed  to 
deny  or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power  iu 
this  Council. 
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had  taken  a  different  turn."  It  recounted  the  revolting  crimes 
w  hich  for  the  last  many  years  had  sullied  the  papacy  ;  the  crimes 
of  John  XII.  (Octavian),  who  had  cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue 
of  John  the  Cardinal ;  of  Boniface,  w  ho  had  caused  Jolin  XIII. 
to  be  strangled,  and  starved  John  XIV.  to  death  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  **  To  such  monsters,  full  of  all 
infamy,  void  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  are  all  the 
priests  of  God  to  submit ;  men  distinguished  throughout  the  w  orld 
for  their  learning  and  holy  lives  ?  The  Roman  j)ontiff  who  so 
sins  against  his  brother,  w  ho  often  admonished  refuses  to  hear 
the  voice  of  counsel,  is  as  a  publican  and  sinuer.  Though  he  be 
seated  on  a  lofty  tlirone,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold ;  if  he 
be  thus  without  charity,  thus  puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge,  is  he 
not  Anti-Christ?  He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom  to  consult  is 
to  consult  a  stone."  e  Towards  the  close,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
speaks  with  a  kind  of  lofty  compassion,  and  vouchsafes  as  it  were 
a  few  words  of  reserved  respect  for  Rome.  "  Worthy,  or  un- 
w  orthy,  we  will  respect  her  edicts,  if  the  welfare  of  the  realm  be 
not  thereby  endangered."  Significant  words  follow  :  "  She  has 
already  lost  the  allegiance  of  the  East;  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Africa,  and  Asia  are  separate  from  her;  Constantinople  has 
broken  loose  from  her.  The  interior  of  Spain  (here  w  e  recognise 
Gerbert)  knows  nothing  of  the  Pope."  The  orator  not  obscurely 
applies  those  titles,  under  which  the  Pope  was  long  after  desig- 
nated by  his  foes ;  he  is  not  only  Anti-Clirist,  but  also  "  the  Man 
of  Sin,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Had  visions  crossed  the  bold 
mind  of  Gerbert  of  a  kind  of  Transalpine  papacy  at  Rheims  ? 
If  so,  disappointment  came  upon  him  with  his  greatness.  For 
the  council,  not  content  with  the  degradation  of  Arnulf,  placed 
Gerbert  on  the  vacant  cathedral  tin-one. 

The  form  of  Gerbert's  election  is  remarkable.  It  is  by  the 
Gerbert  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a  former  occasion  they 
Ardiwahop.  were  compelled  by  popular  clamour,  popular  clamour 
that  once  cried,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him !"  to  make  an  unworthy 
choice.  It  was  no  boy  whom  they  now  deliberately  chose,  but  a 
man  of  mature  age,  known  to  them  from  Ins  youth  ;  of  profound 
learning  and  piety.  Gerbert's  confession  of  faith  is  still  more 
extraordinary.    On  the  Trinity,  and  other  points  of  doctrine,  it 


•  Condi.  Kuiuens.  sub  mid.  991. 
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is  elaborately  orthodox.  Ho  adds :  "I  proliibit  not  marriage ; 
I  condemn  not  second  marriages.  I  do  not  blame  the  eating  of 
flesh.  I  acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as  voluntary, 
are  washed  away  by  baptism.  I  believe  no  one  can  be  saved  out 
of  the  Catholic  church.    I  confirm  the  four  great  councils." f 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillingly,  if  his  own  words  are 
to  be  credited,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  But  his  election  was 
unpopular ;  the  people  were  indignant  at  the  bishops  assuming 
the  election ;  the  severity  of  his  morals  offended  the  looser 
clergy ;  the  want  of  birth  was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  with 
the  high-born  prelates.  He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed, 
imprisoned  his  master,  and  violated  his  spouse,  that  is,  usurped 
Ins  church.*  Adalberon,  the  perfidious  Bishop  of  Laon,  Fan  of 
envied  the  advancement  of  Gerbert;  to  dethrone  Ins  ao>.m5. 
rival  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  German  Court  of 
Otho,  from  which  Gerbert,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest 
of  Hugh  Capet,  had  undesignedly  estranged  himself.  Theo- 
phania,  the  Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ;  Adelheid, 
his  grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor,  Otho  III.,  demanded  a 
legate  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  reverse  the  iniquitous  a.d.  mi, 
sentence  pronounced  against  Arnulf,  and  the  promotion  of  Ger- 
bert. It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See,  even  at  its  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  to  assert  its  trembling  authority,  to  assert  that 
authority  at  the  summons,  and  therefore  under  the  protection 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony.  Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface 
in  Rome,  appeared  as  the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this  great 
cause,  conjointly  with  the  Bishops  of  France  and  Germany. 

On  the  first  menace  of  the  papal  interference,  the  French  pre- 
lates, who  met  at  a  place  called  Chela,  seemed  resolute  in  the 
assertion  of  their  liberties.  But  the  papal  legate  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  ability  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot 
Leo  promulgated  an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  at  Rheims.h    Tins  remarkable  document  (but  lately 


'  Gfrorer,  with  his  customary  too  groat 
ingenuity,  makes  out  of  this  convenient 
adulation  to  the  family  of  Hugh  Capet  a 
design  to  throw  off  the  Pope,  and  assert  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  Gallicnn 
Church.  The  clergy  were  to  be  won  by 
the  permission  of  marriage.  It  reads  to  me 
more  like  a  renunciation  of  Manicheism, 


which  Gerbert  may  have  thought  necessary 
or  expedient. — Gfrorer,  p.  1462. 

*  "  L't  major  fiat  invidia,  obloquihir, 
Dominum  tuum  tradidisti,  carceri  manci- 
pasti,  sponsam  ejus  rapuisti,  sedem  per- 
vasLsti." 

h  It  has  been  published  by  Pertz.  Monu- 
menta  Germania>,  iii.  <i8o.— Hoeck's  Life 
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come  to  light)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Gerbert  as  the  author  of 
the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at  Rheims.  "  The  acts  of 
your  synod,  wliich  have  been  delivered  to  me,  fill  me  with  ab- 
horrence. Truly  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  in  you,  1  There 
shall  be  many  anti-Christs ;'  so  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at 
Abbot  1*0  hand.  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  the  blessed 
LegMe*  Peter  Is  the  foundation  of  your  churches,  yet  say  your 
anti-Christs  that  in  Rome  there  is  now  but  a  temple  of  idols,  an 
image  of  stone.  Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples 
will  not  have  for  their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  of  plulosophers,  who  soar  aloft  like  the  birds 
of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  deptlis  like  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  ye 
say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  doorkeepers,  because  they 
know  not  how  to  make  verses.  Peter  is  indeed  a  doorkeeper — 
but  of  heaven."  Thus  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance ; 
to  that  of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  that  of  Italian 
address.  "  Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  gifts  of  the  wise  men  ?  " 
He  does  not  deny  the  crimes  charged  against  Popes,  but  urges 
the  warning  example  of  Ham,  accursed  for  uncovering  his  lather's 
nakedness.  He  asserts  that  the  prerogative  of  the  See  of  Rome 
is  from  God  himself;  it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred  to 
any  other  see.  To  the  asseveration  of  the  revolt  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  avers  that  it  is  utterly  false, 
and  declares  that  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  J erusalem,  Car- 
thage, Cordova,  have  but  lately  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the 
See  of  Rome. 

Whether  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  of  the  papal 
legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court  of  Otho,  or  the  interests 

*.d.  995.  or  the  apprehensions  of  Hugh  Capet  of  France  (he  died 
the  next  year),  Gerbert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a  synod  of 
but  a  few  German  prelates,1  Ludolf  of  Treves,  Notkar  of  liege, 
Siegfrid  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Verdun.    The  papal  legate  sate 

a.v.996.  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop  of  Verdun,  as  understanding 
it  might  seem  alone  among  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Gaulish 
(the  Roman  tongue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  elo- 
quent speech,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  interdict  from  communion,  and  from  the  exercise 


of  Gerbert  was  written  before  the  publk-a-  [  1  Concilium  Moisson.,  compared  with 
tion  of  thi-s  and  of  Kicher.  |  the  last  chapters  of  Richer. 


\ 
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of  his  episcopal  functions.  Gerbert  boldly  overwhelmed  them 
with  citations  from  the  canons,  that  such  interdict  against  a  man 
convicted  of  no  crime  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the 
final  decree. 

Gerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  future  Pope  in 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  utters  these  un-Koman  doc- 
trines,— "  Rome  cannot  make  lawful  that  which  God  condemns, 
nor  condemn  that  which  God  has  made  lawful  Rome  cannot 
expel  from  her  communion  him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime. 
The  papal  decrees  are  only  of  force  when  they  concur  with  the 
Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  and  the  genuine  canons 
of  the  Church."  k 

But  deserted  by  all,  shunned  as  under  interdict,"  he  thought 
it  wisest  at  length  to  bow  before  the  storm.  He  retired  from 
France  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  There,  however, 
degraded  from  his  archiepiscopate,  it  might  seem  through  the 
imperial  interest,  Gerbert  ceased  not  to  be  the  most  distin- 
guished ecclesiastic  for  knowledge  and  erudition  north  of  the 
Alps,  perhaps  in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  honour 
and  respect ;  the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  presence ;  the 
spell  of  his  powerful  mind  was  cast  on  the  young  and  ambitious 
Otho.  One  step  towards  the  height  of  power  had  been  made, 
and  he  had  fallen  back ;  he  was  ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.n 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the  life  of 
Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho  III.  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire  in  its  transcendant  Caesarean  power  to  Rome ; 
of  the  popedom  in  its  boundless,  but  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  now  again  free  to  follow  with  undivided  devotion 
the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  House.    France  had  cast  Gerber^ 
him  off:  he  was  the  vassal  of  Otho.    He  joined  the  ttSSS. 
great  assemblage  of  prelates,  and  accompanied  his  im-  AJ>  M8" 
perial  master  to  Italy.   There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having 
retired  to  monastic  seclusion,  Gerbert,  though  a  Transalpine, 


k  Epistol.  Arch.  Senonen. 

»  Compare  his  letter  to  the  Empress 
Adelheid :  "  Memini  enim  meos  conspira&se 
non  solum  milites,  sed  et  cleric©*,  ut  nemo 
raecum  coined  ere  t,  nemo  sacris  interesset." 
— Kpist.  c.  411.  A  third  rival  candidate 
for  the  archiepiscopate  was  in  the  field, 
Gebuin. 

•  Read  the  skilful  letter  to  the  Em- 


peror  Otho :  44  Scio  me  dirinitatem  in 
multis  oft'endisse  et  orl'endere.  .  .  .  Tribus 
ut  ita  dicara  sa-culi  wtatibus  robis,  patri, 
aro,  inter  hostes  et  tela  fidem  purissimam 
exhibui."— Epist.  xxx.  The  famous  lines 
are  ascribed  to  Gerbert  himself.  Scandit 
ad  R.(Kheitns)  Gerbertus,  ad  K.  (Ravenna) 
Post,  Papa  vigct  K.  (Home). 
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was  raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italy.0  On  the  death  of 
Gregory  V.  Otho  conld  find  no  prelate  so  likely  to  enter  into,  or 
to  carry  out  (if  Gerbert's  influence  had  not  first  suggested,  and 
constantly  kept  alive)  his  magnificent  visions,  as  the  man  who 
oorbert  stood  alone  as  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  ace,  in 
April,  999.  learning  peerless,  in  piety  unimpeachable,  Gerbert  of 
Ravenna.,  Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  of  Silvester  II., 
the  new  Silvester  of  the  new  Constantino. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the  Emperor 
developes  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Pope.  In  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  will 
of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor  of  the  Romans :  "  We  declare 
Rome  to  be  the  capital  of  tlie  world,  the  Roman  Church  the 
mother  of  the  churches ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  her  neglectfid  and  ignorant  pontiffs ;  they 
have  alienated  the  property  of  the  Church  without  the  city  to 
the  dregs  of  mankind  v  (these  were  the  feudatory  princes  of  the 
Roman  States),  made  everything  venal,  and  so  despoiled  the 
very  altars  of  the  a]>ostles.  These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law 
into  confusion;  they  have  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  own 
dilapidations  by  the  spoliation  of  us ;  they  have  abandoned  then- 
own  rights  to  usurp  those  of  the  empire."  He  denounces  the 
donations  of  Constantine  and  of  Charlemagne  as  prodigal  and 
unwise ;  he  assumes  the  power  not  merely  of  electing,  but  by 
God's  grace  of  creating  and  ordaining  the  Pope.  Finally,  he 
grants  eight  counties  to  the  Pope — Pesaro,  Fano,  Senigagb'a, 
Ancona,  Fossambruno,  Osimo,  Cagli,  and  Iesi.0- 

But  ungrateful  Rome  seemed  loth  to  enter  into  the  lofty 
schemes  of  the  Emperor  for  her  aggrandisement ;  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor  did  not  over- 
awe her  conflicting  factions.   The  feudatory  nobles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  well  resent  the  denunciations  and  suspect  the 
power  of  their  new  lord    Tibur  broke  out  in  rebellion ;  the  lord 


•  Gregory  V.  grants  the  pall  to  Oer- 
bert,  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  April  '28, 
998. 

P  See  the  comminatorium  of  Herbert  to 
the  neighbouring  barons,  whom  he  accuses 
of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the  Church  and 
the  poor. —  Kpist.  ii.  xli.  Gerbert  had  the 
hi^h  satisfaction  of  magnanimously  con- 
descending, as  Pope,  to  reinvest  his  old 


rival  Arnulf  in  his  full  archiepiscopal 
rights  and  honours. — Epist,  ii.  Iv.  Dec 
999. 

q  The  decree  names  only  seven :  Pi- 
saurum,  Fanum,  Senigalliam,  Anconam, 
Fossimbroniim,  Gallihesem,  Ausimum.  Is 
the  hut  but  one  made  out  of  Cagli  and 
Iesi? 
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of  that  city  was  the  kinsman  of  Crescentius  and  the  ancestor  of 
that  line  of  counts  who  in  the  next  century  created  and  unmade 
popes.  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  force 
of  Otho :  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  Otho  found  the  gates  closed. 
He  ascended  a  tower  near  the  walls,  addressed  the  people  in  the 
prophetic  language  of  expostulation,  reminded  them  of  his  at- 
tacliment,  of  his  plans  for  their  aggrandisement.  They  yielded 
probably  rather  to  the  terror  of  his  arms  than  to  the  force  of  his 
eloquence.  The  gates  were  opened,  and  again  they  swore  alle- 
giance to  their  irresistible  sovereign.  But  at  tins  very  moment 
the  dire  tragedy  was  hastening  to  its  close.  No  Nemesis  more 
awful  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece.  Stephania,  stephania. 
the  wife  of  Crescentius,  had,  on  his  fall,  been  abandoned  to  the 
brutal  lust  of  the  German  soldiers/  With  stern  self-command 
she  suppressed  her  indignation,  her  loathing,  within  her  heart. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  she  had  nursed  up  her  fatal  beauty  to 
its  old  exquisite  lustre.  Otho  himself,  the  religious  Otho,  was 
caught  in  her  toils,  which  she  spread  with  consummate  art.  She 
scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed  of  her  husband's  murderer.  With 
Stephania  vengeance  was  cheaply  bought  at  such  a  price.  She 
feigned  the  passionate  love  of  a  mistress,  till  the  opportunity 
came  of  administering  a  subtle  poison.*  In  Italy  such  poisons 
were  too  well  known,  and  here  there  seems  convincing  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  this  crime,  tliroughout  Italian  history  always  sus- 
pected, always  credited,  yet  rarely  with  stronger  proof  than 
suspicion.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  bright,  hopeful 
youth.  He  withdrew  from  Rome,  either  expelled  by  a  new 
insurrection  secretly  guided  by  Gregory  of  Tusculum,  or  with 
his  constitution  shattered  by  the  poison  administered  through 
the  hand  of  Stepliania :  he  withdrew,  not  to  collect  his  faithful 
troops  and  crush  the  rebellious  city,  but  as  a  penitent  to  deplore 
and  expiate  his  sins.    His  countenance  was  still  cheerful  to  his 


'  "Stephania  autem  uxor  ejus  traditur 
adulteranda  Teutonicis."— Arnulf,  c.  12. 
Holier  kills  her  of  this  ill  usage. 

"  "  Incidit  in  insidias  mulieris  mala?, 
cujus  vimm  Crescentium  jusserat  capitalem 
subire  sententiam,  quam  forma?  elegantis- 
sima;  nirais  insipienter  thoro  suo  socians,  ab 
eft  veneno  intra  cubiculum  dormians,  in- 

VOL.  II. 


foetus  est." — Vit.  S.  Meinwerci  apud  Leib- 
nitz, i.  p.  521.  Compare  Ann.  Saxo.  Leo 
Ostiens.,  Landulf  senior,  Radulph.  Gkber. 
The  modern  German  writers,  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  Otho,  seem  inclined  to  doubt 
this  story.  Muratori  accepts  it.  It  seems 
to  me  to  reft  on  as  good  authority  as  most 
eyenta  of  the  time. 
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faithful  adherents ;  but  his  time  was  spent  in  tears,  in  prayer,  in 
almsgiving.  Already  had  he  made  a  pilgrimage  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  atone  for  his  perfidious  execution  of  the  Consul 
Crescentius,  and  liis  cruelty  to  Pope  John  XIV.  Heaven,  it  is 
to  be  hoj>ed,  was  more  merciful  than  the  wife  of  Crescentius. 
Deeply  must  Otho,  cut  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  have 
rued  Ins  fatal  connexion  with  Rome,  which  neither  terror  could 
control,  nor  the  hopes  of  her  restoration  to  glory  propitiate  to  a 
Transalpine  sovereign.  The  world,  especially  the  Transalpine 
world,  deplored  the  untimely  fate  of  this  promising  prince,  who 
seemed  destined  for  nobler  ends.  Rome  might  seem  to  crown 
her  wickedness  by  this  last  unequalled  crime.1 

The  faithful  Pope  Silvester  had  followed  the  Emperor  in  his 
retreat  from  Rome ;  he  returned  to  Rome  after  his  death.  But 
Gerbert  had  seen  three  generations  of  Saxon  Emperors  expire 
in  sad  succession :  the  next  year  he  followed  them  to  the  tomb.u 
Popular  rumour  attributed,  if  not  his  death,  yet  a  grievous 
malady v  to  the  same  remorseless  Stephania.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  Ins  voice  by  poison,  which  she  contrived  to  have  adniinistered 
to  him.1  Such  were  the  crimes  believed  in  those  days  to  be 
perpetrated,  if  not  actually  perpetrated,  on  holy  Popes  and  on 
Emperors.  All  the  magic  art  which  fame  attributed  to  Gerbert 
furnished  no  antidote.  But  Pope  Silvester,  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  was  remembered  with  a  kind  of  awful  misgiving, 
with  shuddering  horror,  lest  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  should 
have  been  occupied  by  a  necromancer,  by  one  whose  wonderful 


1  Hofler  has  published  a  curious  popular 
poem  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  the  election 
of  Henry  II.   The  following  are  stanzas : — 

Quia  dnbit  aquam  caplti  ? 

<jiil»  succurret  pauper!  ? 

Quia  dabit  fontcs  oculis? 

Lacrymuois  popuU* 

Sumdentes  tacrynue  (as) 

Mala  mundl  plangere  t 

Ad  triutuphuin  ecclcale 

Cu-pit  Otto  crescere : 

Suiusit  Otto  iiuperlum 

Ut  Hon- ret  Birculum : 

Vivo  Ottone  tertio 

Sal  us  fuit  populu. 
•   •    •   •  • 

Ptangat  Ignitus  Oriens, 
Crodus  ploret  Ocddciu; 
Sit  Ai|Ullo  in  cinere. 
Plane  tus  bi  Meridle. 
Sit  muiidus  In  tristilia, 
Nostra  luge  cithara. 


Plangat  mundus,  plangat  Roma, 

I.ugeat  Ecclcsia. 

Sit  nullum  Rome  canticom, 

Ululet  palatium. 

Sub  Ca*aaria  absentia 

Sunt  lurbttU  sa-cula." 

Beitrafft,  xvt  p.  331. 

On  the  other  hand  Bonizo,  the  Bishop  of 
Sutri,  expressing  no  doubt  a  strong  Italian 
feeling  of  the  time,  condemns  Otho  to  bell, 
for  his  cruelty  to  Pope  John  of  Ravenna : 
*«  Domino  odibilis  sine  viatico  vitara  finivit 
.  .  .  Quo  mortuo  et  in  infernum  sepulto." 
—  Liber  ad  Amic.  iv. 

u  Otho  died  Jan.  22,  1002 ;  Silvester, 
May  12,  1003. 

**  Veneficio  ejusdem  mulieris  etiam 
Papa  Komanus  gravatus  asaeritur;  ita  ut 
lotpuendi  uaum  amiaerit." — Ann.  Saxo. 
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powers  could  only  have  been  attained  tlirough  a  compact  with 
the  Evil  one.y 


7  William  of  Malmesbury  ia  full  on  the 
musical  arts  <*uid  enchantment*  of  Gerbert. 
He  stole  his  book  of  glamour;  his  miserable 
death  is  the  indubitable  proof  that  the  ac- 
cusations of  magic  and  doing  homage  to  the 
devil  arc  true  (pp.  275,  284).  Such  was 
the  belief  in  remote  Britain.  A  more  brief 
funeral  oration  cannot  be  imagined  than 
that  in  the  Vit.  Pontif.  Kavenuat. :  44  Ho- 
magium  diabolo  fecit  et  male  finfrft."— 
p.  207. 

But  compare  Hist.  Lit  de  la  France  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  in  the  Kncyclopredia  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Gerbert  in  Spain,  the 
land  of  necromancers,  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  those  accursed  doctors : 
he  stole  his  books.  The  magician,  by  the 
aid  of  the  stars,  pursued  the  rohber.  But 
Gerbert  too  had  learned  to  read  the  stars. 


By  their  counsel  he  lay  hid  under  a  bridge, 
through  the  arches  of  which  rushed  the 
roaring  waters.  The  devil  descended,  and 
bore  him  away  on  his  wings  beyond  the 
sea ;  with  the  design  of  establishing  at  a 
future  time,  by  an  awful  delusion,  one  of 
his  own  abhorred  supporters  on  the  chair 
of  the  chief  apostle. 

Modem  readers  will  be  more  struck  with 
wonder  at  Gerbert's  organ,  which  went  by 
steam :  44  Ipse  Gerbertus  fecit  arte  me- 
chanicd  horologium  et  organa  hydraulica, 
ubi  minim  in  modum,  per  aquae  calefactas 
violentiam,  implet  ventus  emergens  conca- 
vitatem  barbati  (bnrbiti?)  et  per  multes 
foratiles  tractus  a??ea:  fistula:  modulates 
clamores  em  ittnnt."— Vincent  Bellov.  Spec. 
Hist.  xxiv.  c.  98. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    TUSCULAN  POPES. 

The  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  papacy  from  the  hands  of  the 
turbulent  patricians  or  fierce  populace  of  Home,  to  open  to  the 
whole  Western  Church  the  appointment  to  the  supreme  headsliip 
of  Western  Christendom,  had  ended  in  failure.  Nearly  another 
half  century  must  elapse  before  Transalpine  Christendom,  by 
asserting  her  right  of  supplanting  a  line  of  degenerate  Italian 
pontiffs  by  men  more  worthy  of  the  high  office,  shall  compel 
Italy,  in  her  turn,  to  bring  forth  and  to  train  men  who,  through 
their  commanding  abilities,  win  back  the  lost  tiara,  and  revenge 
Italy  for  her  temporary  obscuration  by  reducing  beneath  her 
feet  the  rebellious  Teutonic  Church  and  even  the  Western 
Empire. 

Three  undistinguished  popes,  John  XVII.,  who  lived  less 
Popeg  than  six  months  after  his  election,  John  XVIII.,  and 
johllxviii.  Sergius  IV.,  ruled  for  ten  years  of  obscurity.*  The 
sergiiwiv.    contest  for  tjie  kingdom  between  Ardoin,  Marquis  of 

Ivrea,  whom  the  Italians  had  chosen  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  was  decided  in  the  north  of  Italy.  All 
the  great  prelates  of  the  north  espoused  the  imperial  interest b — 
Tibald,  Marquis  and  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  Bishops  of 
Modena,  Verona,  and  Vercelli  openly  maintained,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  the  Bishops  of  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia, 
Brescia,  and  Coino  hardly  disguised  their  inclinations  to,  the 
same  cause.  The  Pope  alone  seems  to  have  stood  aloof  in  un- 
regarded insignificance.  Rome,  abandoned  to  herself,  had  re- 
sumed her  republican  constitution.  The  family  of  Crescentius 
had  risen  again  to  power.  John,  the  son  of  the  beheaded 
consul,6  whether  tlirough  the  prevailing  interest  of  Stephania, 
or  by  the  solicitude  of  Otho  to  win  popularity  in  Rome,  had 


•  John  XVII.,  June  13,  Dec.  7,  1003; 
John  XVIII.,  Dec.  25,  1003,  June,  1009  ; 
Sergius,  July,  1009,  died  1012,  June  16. 


b  Adelbcrt  in  Vit,  S.  Henrici. 
c  See  the  genealogy  in  Hofler. 
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been  created  prefect  of  the  city  under  the  Emperor.  On  Otho's 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  ruled  the  city  and 
the  Popes  with  arbitrary  power.* 

But  adverse  as  it  may  be  safely  conjectured,  and  rival  to  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Crescentius,  had  risen  the  Counts  Countg  ot 
of  Tusculum.  These  counts  were  also  descended  from  Tu§culum- 
Marozia  and  Alberic,  and  closely  connected,  being  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family,  with  the  house  of  Crescentius.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum  had  resisted  Otho  III.  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  A  strong  faction  in  Rome  were  jealous  of  the  Tusculans, 
and  reproached  Otho  for  his  blind  clemency  in  not  razing  to  the 
ground  that  dangerous  and  rebellious  fortress,  which  was  in  too 
close  neighbourhood  to  Rome.  Possibly  a  temporary  junction 
between  these  two  great  rival  houses  led  to  the  perilous  state  of 
things,  which  induced  the  dying  Otho  to  leave  the  impracticable, 
if  not  insurgent  city.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  seemed  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  new  Imperial  House  which  succeeded 
to  that  of  Saxony.  They  governed  Rome  by  less  violent  means 
than  the  Crescentii,  whose  power  they  gradually  supplanted ; 
they  bought  the  venal  people,  and  appointed  Popes  by  the  most 
open  simony.  The  Papacy  became  an  appanage  of  their  family ; 
they  had  almost  succeeded,  had  they  not  blindly  abused  their 
influence,  in  rendering  it  hereditary.  Three  Popes  in  succession 
from  this  powerful  family  became  the  heads  of  Christendom. 

The  first  of  these,  Benedict  VIII.,  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
without  opposition.  Gregory,  an  antipope,  was  set  up  Benedict 
by  the  adverse  party,  possibly  by  the  patrician  Cres-  vm* 
centius.  Benedict  fled  for  protection  and  support  into  Germany 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  H.,  who  had  now  made  great  progress  in 
the  reduction  of  Ardoin,  his  rival  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
price  of  protection  was  the  usual  one — the  gift  of  the  imperial 
crown  in  Rome.  But  some  peaceful  revolution,  brought  about 
possibly  by  the  terror  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum  with  John  the  Patrician  (the  Crescen- 
tius), permitted  Benedict  to  return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  full 
pontifical  rights.0  When  Henry  II.  appeared  in  Rome,  Benedict 


*  "  Destructor  Apostolioc  sedis."  — 
Thietmar,  A.D.  1012. 

*  The  time  of  Benedict's  return  is  un- 
known to  Mnratori.    In  1012  he  is  grant- 


ing privileges  to  German  prelates.  He  was 
at  a  synod  with  the  £mperor  at  Ravenna, 
Jan.  1014.  His  return  must  then  have 
been  in  1012. 
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received  liim,  according  to  ancient  usage,  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's.    The  Patrician  John  showed  all  outward  signs  of  homage 
to  the  Transalpine,  laid  splendid  presents  at  his  feet,  and  made 
more  splendid  promises ;  yet  in  secret  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
Emperor     vain,  to  impede  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor/  Never- 
iicnry  ii.    tneie8S  the  coronation  took  place.*    Henry  displayed 
and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  coined  money  with 
liis  own  superscription,  and  administered  justice  in  his  own 
name.    Benedict  ruled  in  peace.    John  Crescentius  still  held 
July,  lou.  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the  city ;  Alberic,  the  brother 
of  the  Pope,  was  Consul  and  Senator.11    Yet  even  from  a  Cres- 
centius, described  as  son  of  Count  Benedict,  the  Pope  wrested 
estates,  which,  when  Consul,  the  Crescentius  had  seized,  belong- 
ing to  the  famous  monastery  of  Farfa.    The  spoiler  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Pope's  tribunal ;  for  Benedict  wanted  neither 
ability  nor  courage,  at  least  that  of  a  secular  prince.    By  his 
activity  and  personal  prowess  a  powerful  armament  of  Saracens, 
which  had  landed  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  at  Luna,  was  attacked 
and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.    The  king  only  escaped;  the 
queen  was  taken;  her  head-dress  of  gold  and  jewels,  worth 
1000  pounds,  was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor 
a.d.  ioi«.    Henry.    The  indignant  Saracen,  it  is  said,  sent  a  large 
bag  of  chesnuts  to  the  Pope,  with  a  billet,  "  I  will  return  with 
as  many  valiant  Saracens  to  the  conquest  of  Italy."    The  un- 
daunted Pope  sent  him  back  a  bag  of  millet.    "  As  many  brave 
warriors  as  there  are  grains  will  appear  at  my  bidding  to  defend 
their  native  land." 1    The  Pope  more  than  maintained  his  lofty 
language:  his  legate  was  sent  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa,  urging 
jJ*5£L  those  cities,  now  rising  into  mercantile  importance  and 
the  Pope,    power,  not  to  endure  the  possession  of  an  Italian  island 
by  the  unbeliever.  The  united  forces  of  these  two  cities  expelled 
the  Saracens  from  Sardinia,  but  they  quarrelled  about  the  spoil. 
The  Pisan  annalist  claims  the  investiture  of  the  island  by  the 


'  "  Apostolica  sodis  destructor,  muneri- 
bus  suis  et  promissionibus  phaleratis  regem 
pa  lam  honoravit,  sod  Imperatoria;  dignitatis 
i'a>tigium  eum  ascendere  multum  timuit, 
omniinodisque  id  prohibcre  clam  tentavit." 
— Thietmar,  1014. 

«  The  coronation  the  24th  or  14th  of 
Feb.    Muratori,  sub  ann.  14  Feb.  Jaff'e. 

h  Compare  a   Placitum   published  by 


Mabillon,  Ann.  Benedict,  sub  ann.  1016. 

1  Thietmar,  vii.  31.  Muratori  con- 
jectures the  king  to  have  been  Mugello, 
who  had  possession  of  Sardinia.  His  sum- 
mous  to  the  troops  was  "  ut  inimicos  Christi 
tecum  circumferant."  The  Pope  claimed 
the  queen's  head-dress  the  "  spolia  opima, 
aurum  capitate,  ejusdem  (regina')  orna- 
mcntum  Papa  sibi  pra:  ceteris  vindicavit." 
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Pope  for  his  city,  which  retained  the  sovereignty.11  Benedict 
maintained  his  amicable  relations  with  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 
The  Pope  visited  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg ;  during  the  1020. 
next  year  the  Emperor  descended  into  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  had  a  common  enemy,  the  Greeks  of  Apulia  and  the 
south  of  Italy.  The  Greeks,  seconded  by  the  Prince  of  Capua 
and  some  of  the  southern  chieftains,  had  taken  the  aggressive ; 
in  possession  of  Capua  they  would  have  threatened  Rome  her- 
self. At  this  time  Rodolf,  a  Norman,  with  some  few  a.d.  ioai. 
followers,  half  adventurers  driven  from  their  native  lands,  half 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles,  appeared  at  Rome.  The 
martial  Pope  enlisted  them  in  his  cause,  and  garrisoned  with 
them  the  strong  fortress  on  the  Garigliano ;  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  overran  Apulia.  His  general,  Poppone,  Archbishop 
of  Aquileia,  besieged  and  took  Capua ;  the  prince  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Henry,  who  hardly  respected  a  safe-conduct  given  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Troja,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  sur- 
rendered. Henry  was  prepared  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the 
city :  he  was  melted  to  tears  by  a  saintly  hermit  coming  forth 
from  the  gates  with  the  children  of  the  city  in  procession,  chant- 
ing Kyrie  Eleison  !  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  visited  together 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Emperor  was  relieved 
from  excruciating  pains,  which  he  was  suffering,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Benedict :  he  rewarded  the  saint  by  ample  dona- 
tions to  the  monastery." 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  VIII.,  the  Tusculan  house  by  the 
same  quiet  but  unresisted  influence,  undisguised  bribery,  elevated 
the  brother  of  Benedict,  a  layman  and  prefect  of  the  Jan.  38.1021 
city,  to  the  papal  throne.n    The  Emperor  Henry  IL  died  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year.    For  nine  uneventful  years  the  power 
which  had  created,  maintained  John  XIX.  in  peaceable  John  xjx 
possession  of  the  papal  throne.    Between  three  and  Apru  t.  1029. 
four  years  elapsed  before  Henry  HI.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  H.,  could  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Impe-  Conrad  the 
rial  crown.    His  coronation  was  the  important  affair  SaUc* 


*  Annali  Pisani,  p.  107. 

■»  Radulf.  Glabcr.  The  religious  Pope, 
with  the  religious  Emperor,  at  a  synod  at 
Pa  via,  passed  decrees  strictly  prohibiting 
the  growing  naage  of  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy ;  no  clerk  might  have  wife  or  con- 
cubine; no  bishop  hare  a  female  in  his 


dwelling;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  clerks 
were  slaves  of  the  Church ;  anathema  on 
him  who  adjudges  them  to  be  free. — Pertz, 
Lege*,  ii.  561. 

■  **  Uno  eodemque  die  et  laicns  et  ponti- 
fex  fuit."— Romualdae.  Salern.  Chron.  S. 
Muratori,  H.  It.  vii.    «'  Qui  uno  eodemque 
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of  the  Pontificate  of  John.  It  was  attended  (so  great  was  still 
the  reverence  for  Rome  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe)  by  two 
pilgrim  kings,  present  to  behold  the  eternal  city,  and  to  do 
March  2e,  homage  to  the  chair,  to  the  religion,  to  the  successor 
1M7-  '  of  St  Peter.  These  were  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy,  and 
Canute  the  Danish  king  of  England.  The  ceremony  did  not 
pass  off  without  tumult  A  fierce  fray  took  place  between  the 
barbarous  and  undisciplined  Germans  and  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans; it  ended  in  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Romans.  The 
leaders  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the  haughty  Emperor  in 
the  garb  of  penitents,  with  naked  feet ;  the  free  men  with  their 
swords  unsheathed,  the  slaves  with  osier  cords  round  their  necks, 
as  if  deserving  to  be  hanged.0  Another  tumult  more  charac- 
teristic broke  out  between  two  Eriberts,  archbishops  of  Ravenna 
and  Milan.  Each  claimed  the  privilege  of  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Emperor.  The  decision,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
against  the  Prelate  of  Ravenna,  the  old  traditionary  antagonist 
^  of  the  Pope,  Eribert  of  Ravenna  boldly  took  the  place ;  the 
Prelate  of  Milan  wished  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  the  Emperor, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  withdrew  his  hand  from  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli  to  his  right 
hand.  But  Eribert  of  Ravenna  still  persisted  in  his  right :  the 
followers  of  the  two  archbishops  came  to  blows,  and  the  Ravenneso 
was  obliged  to  fly.  A  council  asserted  the  right  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  but  Ravenna  defied  the  decree  both  of  Pope  and  council. 
The  hereditary  papacy  in  the  House  of  Tusculum,  if  it  had 
Jan.  io33.  debased  the  Holy  See  by  men  of  rapacity  and  violence, 
had  yet  maintained  the  peace  of  Rome  for  twenty  years,  and 
their  Popes  as  secular  princes  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy 
and  vigour.  Now  as  though  their  object  had  been  to  reduce  it 
to  the  lowest  contempt,  or  as  if,  although  the  older  and  more 
able  branches  of  the  family  disdained  or  would  not  submit  even 
to  the  outward  restraints  of  the  office,  nevertheless  they  would 
not  allow  the  dignity  to  depart  from  their  house ;  by  their  irre- 
sistible gold  they  secured  the  Pontificate  for  a  boy  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the  nephew  of  his  predecessors, 
Benedict  and  John.? 

die  pr.xfoctus  fuit  et  Papa."  This  clause  |  p  "  Puer  ferme  decennis,  intercedente 
had  been  erased,  but  was  restored  in  the  thesaurorum  pecuni.4,  electus  extitit  a  Ro- 
MS.  of  Bonizo.  mania."— Kadolfua  (ilaber,  iv.  c.  5. 

•  Wippo,  Vit.  Conrad  Salici. 
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Benedict  IX.  had  all  the  vices  of  a  youth  born  to  uncon- 
trolled power;  the  Papacy  had  to  endure  the  evils  Benedict ix. 
without  the  counteracting  advantages  of  hereditary  monarchy. 
In  Italy,  more  especially  in  Rome,  this  transmission  of  the  grace 
of  the  priesthood,  or  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Supreme  Ponti- 
ficate through  the  worst  and  most  licentious  of  mankind,  seemed 
to  jar  on  no  strong  religious  sensitiveness,  to  rouse  no  general 
remonstrance  of  indignation.  No  vice  could  interrupt  the  descent 
of  power  imparted,  according  to  its  own  proper  theory,  for  the 
extirpation  of  vice :  so  entirely  had  that  wliich  was  outward  and 
formal  prevailed  over  the  inward  and  moral  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. Beyond  the  Alps,  at  least  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Western  Christendom,  the  individual  Pope  was  merged  in  his 
office.  The  revolutions  in  Rome  disturbed  not  the  ideal  sanctity 
with  which  the  religious  imagination  arrayed  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  In  some  cases  the  writers  in  Germany,  though  eccle- 
siastics, seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  ruling 
Pope.  For  twelve  years  Benedict  EX.,  under  the  protection  of 
liis  powerful  kindred,  ruled  in  Rome,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
successors,  Victor  III.,  leading  a  life  so  shameful,  so  foul,  and 
execrable,  that  he  shuddered  to  describe  it.q  He  ruled  like  a 
captain  of  banditti,  rather  than  a  prelate.  Adulteries,  homi- 
cides perpetrated  by  his  own  hand,  passed  unnoticed,  unre- 
venged ;  for  the  patrician  of  the  city,  Gregory,  was  the  brother 
of  the  Pope :  another  brother,  Peter,  an  active  partisan.  Once, 
according  to  one  doubtful  authority,  he  had  been  already  ex- 
pelled, but  replaced  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic/  The 
oppressed  people  at  length  grew  weary  of  his  robberies,  murders, 
and  abominations.  They  rose  and  drove  him  from  the  city,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  John  Bishop  of  Sabina,  A.r>.W44. 
who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III.  But  they  had  April  l0- 
sold  themselves  to  the  Tusculan  tyranny,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  shake  it  off ;  the  Consuls  were  partisans,  doubtless  kindred  of 
the  Pope ;  Benedict  returned  in  triumph ;  the  anti-Pope  retired 
in  disgrace  and  excommunicated  to  his  bishopric.  Benedict 


1  "  Benedictua  illc  nomine,  non  factia, 
cujuadam  Alberiri  filius  (Magi  potius  Si- 
monU,  quani  Simonis  Petri  vestigia  sec- 
tatus)  non  parva  a  Patre  in  populum 
profligate  pecunia,  summum  sibi  sacer* 
dotium  viudicavit.    Cujus  quidem  post 


adept; in i  sacerdotium  rita  quam  turpia, 
quani  fa'da,  quam  execranda  extiterit,  hor- 
resco  referre." — Victor  ill.,  Dialog,  lib.  ill. 
apud  Mabillon,  Act.  S.  S.  Benedict,  sec.  iv. 
'  Radolfua  Glaber,  sub  ann.  1038. 
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himself  grew  weary  of  his  office,  or  despaired  of  maintaining  it, 
or  perhaps  put  it  up  to  auction  with  no  intent  of  fulfilling  the 
contract.  According  to  another  by  no  means  inconceivable 
story,'  he  was  deeply  enamoured  of  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
Gerard  de  Saxo  (of  the  rock),  master  perhaps  of  some  strong 
hill  fortress.  The  father  refused  his  daughter,  unless  the  Pope 
sate  of  um  would  surrender  the  papacy.  He  actually  sold  the 
Grljo^  vl  papacy  to  an  arch-Presbyter,  named  John,*  of  the  same 
house,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VL  John,  the  arch- 
Presbyter,  was  a  man  of  learning  for  his  day,  of  unimpeachable 
chastity,  now  become  in  Borne  so  rare  as  to  be  called  an  angelic 
virtue.  By  his  own  admission  he  had  heaped  up  enormous 
wealth,  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  pious  uses.  Among 
these  pious  uses  (according  to  this  Didius  Julianus  of  the 
Papacy)  was  Ins  own  advancement  Not  only  did  he  pay  a 
large  sum  to  Benedict  himself,  he  confessed  the  purchase  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  people :  it  was  a  pious  use  to  restore  the  right  of 
election  to  its  lawful  owners.  Such  acts  ascribed  to  Gregory  VI. 
throw  some  light  on  these  times  of  darkness  and  confusion.  It 
is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  this  enormous  wealth  by 
which  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  had  so  long  retained  the  Roman 
people  in  their  pay.  It  is  probable  that  the  papacy  was  enslaved 
by  its  own  wealth :  that  this  powerful  house  had  obtained  by 
forcible  or  fraudulent  alienation  large  parts  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  Gregory  had  bought  the  papacy;  but  it  was  not  a 
barren  and  impoverished  see  wluch  he  coveted.0  He  devoted 
himself  immediately  to  the  recovery  of  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  to  the  suppression  of  another 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  turbulent  barons  of  Rome  and 
the  neighbourhood,  the  plunder  of  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  These 
pilgrims,  who  still  flocked  on  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the 
Holy  City,  arrived,  instead  of  opulent  and  munificent  votaries 
at  the  sacred  shrines,  miserable  and  plundered  beggars.  So 
entirely  was  Pope  Gregory  occupied  in  these  achievements,  that 


•  Bonizo,  ad  Ann. 

•  *'  Joanni  Archipresbytcro  non  parva  ab 
eo  accq>t&  pecunift,  summit m  sacerdotium 
tradidit."  —  Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  iii. 
"  Kjusdem  pontificatus  per  cartulam  re- 
fatavit  Jobanni  sua  patriuo." 

"  It  is  strange  enough  to  find  Peter 
Damiani  (he  was  but  young)  rejoicing  in 


the  accession  of  Gregory  VI.  as  the  future 
extirpator  of  simony.  "  Latantur  rceli  .  . . 
conteratur  jam  mille  fonne  caput  serpentis : 
cepit  commerdum  pcrvenwe  negotiationis  : 
nullam  jam  monetam  falsarius  Simon  in 
ecclesia  fabricet  Dei." — Epist.  i.  1.  Com- 
pare Kpist  ii. 
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the  Roman  people  gave  him  a  colleague  to  officiate,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  war,  within  the  Church/ 

There  were  now  three  Popes,  by  themselves  or  by  their  fac- 
tions engaged  in  deadly  feud.  They  had  laid  aside,  or  Th™  Pope., 
had  taught  each  other  to  despise,  their  spiritual  arms;  they 
encountered  with  the  carnal  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  For 
Benedict  had  not  obtained  his  bride ;  Gerard  de  Saxo  had  joined 
the  faction  of  Silvester  III.  Benedict's  brother  would  not  brook 
the  obscuration  of  the  house  of  Tusculum :  they  brought  back, 
not  unreluctant,  the  abdicated  Pope  and  reinstated  him  on  his 
throne.  Benedict  held  the  Lateran,  Gregory  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Silvester  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vati( 

Christendom  could  not  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or  endure  this 
state  of  things.  Peter  the  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  commissioned 
by  the  vows  and  prayers  of  a  great  number  of  the  clergy,  the 
monks,  and  more  devout  people,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  imploring  his  succour.  The 
Emperor  Henry  III.  was  called  upon  by  his  title  to  the  Empire, 
by  his  own  grave  and  religious  character,  by  the  open  or  the 
tacit  summons  of  the  pious  throughout  Europe,  and  even  of 
those  who  respected  the  Church :  he  was  implored,  in  popular 
verse,  to  dissolve  this  odious  Trigamy  of  the  Church,*  and  to 
interpose  his  irresistible  authority.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
was  received  either  with  loud  acclamations  or  with  silent  awe. 
At  Piacenza,  Gregory,  supposing  his  own  claims  to  the  papacy 
irrefragable,  ventured  to  meet  hirn.>  Henry  gave  no  answer, 
but  advanced  to  Sutri,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Rome.  There 
he  assembled  a  Council  of  many  prelates :  among  them  A„  1046 
were  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of  Augs-  D*8, 20- 
burg,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.    In  tin's  Council  he  pro- 


ceeded to  examine  the  claims  of  the  conflicting  Popes,  jwradau<m 
Silvester  was  condemned  at  once  as  an  usurper,  and  Jx^?** 


PMRU 
of  Dene 
IX.  and 

delivered  up,  degraded  from  his  holy  orders,  to  be  Ure80ryVI* 


*  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
on  Roman  affairs  no  high  authority,  these 
sanguinary  occupations  of  the  Pope  dis- 
qualified him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  for 
his  holy  office.  The  Romans  would  have 
been  the  last  to  take  offence  at  such  exploits 
in  a  Pope.  But  a  strong  anti-Tusculan 
party  may  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  the 
recovery  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  from 
those  lawless  barons,  and  in  the  security  of 
the  roads,  by  which  the  pilgrims  might 


reach  Home  with  their  wealth,  that  they 

may  have  acquiesced  in  the  Pope's  discharge 

of  his  sacred  functions  by  a  deputy. — 

William  of  Malmes.  lib.  ii. 

*  "  Una  Sunamitis  nnpsit  tribas  maritis, 
Rex  Hen  rice.  Omnipotent  vice, 
Sol?e  cunnubium  triformc  dubium." 

J  Some  writers,  summed  up  by  Luden 
(Geschichtc  der  Deutschen,  vol.  viii.  p.  191 ), 
suppose  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
Kmi*ror  and  Pop*  Gregory. 
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imprisoned  for  life  in  a  monastery.  The  voluntary  abdication  of 
Benedict  annulled  his  claim.1  Gregory  fondly  thought  that 
there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  his  universal  recognition.  But  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  election.  He 
could  not  deny,  he  could  not  attempt  to  extenuate,  the  flagrant 
simony  of  those  proceedings  by  which  he  had  bought  the  papacy. 
He  admitted  his  guilt,  his  disqualification,  stripped  off  the  pon- 
tifical robes,  and  intreating  forgiveness,  quietly  surrendered  up 
the  papacy.*  He  retired,  not  without  compulsion,  into  a  monas- 
tery in  Germany ;  his  involuntary  companion  in  his  exile  was 
no  less  than  the  famous  Hildebrand.b 


*  "Maxime  cum  ipso,  Roman  ua  Ponti- 
fex,  se  judicavcrit  deponendum." 

■  "  Ego  Gregoriua  Episcopus,  serrus  ser- 
rorum  Dei,  propter  turpissimam  venal  i- 
tatem  simoniacfe  henrseos,  quae  antiqui 


hoatis  versutid  mete  election!  irrepsit,  a 
Romano  episcopatn  judico  me  submoven- 
dum."— Bonizo.    Victor  in  Dialog,  lib.  iii. 
*  Muratori,  sub  ami.  1046. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE   GERMAN  POPES. 

The  evil  of  the  degraded  papacy  lay  deeper  :  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  rescue  it  entirely  and  for  ever  from  the  Counts  of 
Tuscidum  and  the  Barons  of  Rome.  The  only  remedy  was  the 
appointment  of  a  stranger.  Murmurs  were  heard  that  no  one 
could  canonically  be  elected  Pope,  who  had  not  been  ordained 
Deacon  and  Priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  insulting 
language  of  the  Germans  was,  that  in  the  whole  Church  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  disqualified  either  as  illiterate, 
or  as  tainted  with  simony,  or  as  living  in  notorious  concubinage  * 
Suidger,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  consecrated  Pope  at 
clement  a  Sutri ;  the  first  Pope  consecrated  out  of  Rome.b  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  the  usual  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Roman  people  whether  they  knew  one  worthier  to  be 
Pope.  The  German  soldiers  stood  around ;  the  people  preserved 
an  obsequious  silence.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  led  by 
Henry  himself  to  the  papal  throne :  the  people  seemed  to  assent 
by  their  acclamations.0  Suidger  took  the  name  of  Clement  II., 
the  first,  it  might  be  hoped,  of  a  new  line  of  apostolic  pontiffs, 
called  after  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  and 
Ins  Empress  Agnes  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 


*  "  N  em  in  em  ad  Romnnum  debt  re  as- 
cemlere  pontificatum,  qui  non  in  eadem 
ecclesia-  presbyter  et  diaconus." — Bonizo, 
apud  (Etalium.  "  Ut  in  tanta  ecclesia1  vix 
unus  rcperiri  potuit,  quin  vel  illitcratus, 
vel  simoniacus,  vcl  essct  concubinatus." 
Bonizo  is  a  bad  historian  for  the  past,  but 
an  unexceptionable  evideuee  of  the  violence 
of  the  Italian  feelings  against  a  German 
pope.  Compare  Leo  Ostiens.  and  Victor  III. 


b  So  at  least  says  Bonizo.  Compare 
Herman.  Contract,  a.d.  1096. 

■  If  Benzo  of  Albi  is  to  be  believed, 
Henry  told  them  to  elect  any  one  present. 
The  Komans  replied,  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  the  election  was  not  according 
to  their  will :  "  Ubi  adest  pnesentia  regis, 
non  est  elections  consensus  in  arbitrio 
nostra:  voluntatis."— Benzo,  apud  Mencke- 
nium,  i.  393. 
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of  the  new  Pope.  The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Pope  exacted  from  the  reli-  Christmas, 
gious  Emperor,  not  merely  the  most  full  confession  of  lM8" 
faith,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  of  protection  to  the  Roman 
see,  but  of  chastity,  justice,  humility,  and  charity.  The  Pope 
enforced  on  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  with  the  most  profound 
submission  pledged  himself  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  observe 
these  Christian  virtues.* 

The  first  act  of  reformation,  which  the  religious  part  of  Chris- 
tendom expected  from  the  promotion  of  this  blameless  and  holy 
stranger  to  the  Roman  see,  was  the  summoning  a  Council  at 
Borne  to  brand  the  all-prevailing  vice  of  the  times.  Simony 
was  condemned  in  the  strongest  general  terms  and  in  Jan.  imt. 
all  its  various  forms ;  but  even  this  Council  was  obliged  to  miti- 
gate its  censure.  The  severer  bishops  proposed  the  absolute 
degradation  of  any  one  of  their  order  who  had  been  guilty  of 
this  sacrilegious  sin  ;  they  were  reduced  to  the  melancholy  con- 
fession, that  the  Church  would  be  nearly  deprived  of  all  its 
pastors,  since  the  ordination  by  a  simoniacal  bishop  annulled  the 
orders.6  Whoever  was  knowingly  ordained  by  a  simoniacal 
bishop,  was  bound  not  to  exercise  his  functions  till  after  forty 
days'  penance.  But  Clement  sate  alone  in  his  unworldly  holi- 
ness ;  the  Council,  assembled  to  reform  the  Church,  was  inter- 
rupted, if  not  broken  up,  by  a  fierce  dispute  for  precedence 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna,  of  Milan,  and  of  Aquileia. 
The  decision  in  favour  of  the  German  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
unpopular  doubtless  with  the  Italians,  was  confirmed  by  threats 
of  excommunication  against  the  other  contumacious  prelates,  if 
they  should  renew  the  strife/  Rome  herself  might  seem  im- 
patient of  foreign  rulers.  The  fatal  climate  asserted  A  p  1047. 
her  injured  supremacy.  Clement  II.  died  before  the  0cL  •• 
close  of  the  year.* 


*  Cenni  Monuments,  ii.  261,  ceo  tains 
the  ordo  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  and 
Agnes.  Hofler  devotes  many  pages  to  the 
ceremony,  i.  236-250. 

"  So  universal  was  this  crime,  that  the 
Abbot  Guido,  when  Boniface  of  Tuscany, 
the  father  of  Matilda,  one  of  the  most  pious 
churchmen  of  the  day,  went  to  make  his 
annual  confession  at  the  monastery  of  Pom- 
posa,  thought  it  right  to  scourge  this  vice 
out  of  the  penitent : — 

" Sic  de  re  Guido  sacer  abbas  orguit,  unmo 


Ante  Dei  Maths  aJUre  ftagi-llat  iimaris 
Verberlbus  nudum,  qui  deficits  ftilt  usua, 
Pomposn  vovit  tunc  abbatique  Guidoni, 
Eecletiam  nullum  quod  per  »e  venderet  nn- 
quam."  DonUo,  1.  14. 

'  Labb.  Concil.  sub  ann. 

6  I  quote  once  for  all  the  famous  lines 
of  Peter  Damiaui,  applicable  on  so  many 
German  invasions  of  Rome: — 
■  Roma  vorax  bomlnum,  domat  ardua  colla  vl- 
rorum, 

Roma  ferax  febriutn,  necls  est  uberrima  frugum, 
Romano;  febrcs  Btubili  sunt  Jure  fak-les." 
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A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the  claims  of  Bene- 
ix.  diet  IX.    He  appeared  in  Rome  under  the  protection 

in  Rotno, 

Nov.  %  1047.  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  held  the  pontificate 
for  nine  months.  But  he  fled  again  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  Pope  environed  by  German  soldiers:  he  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Tuscan  Marquis.h  For  the  obsequious  clergy 
July  is.  an(l  people  had  in  the  meantime  sent  to  Germany  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  nomination  of  the  Emperor.' 
Halinard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  declined  the  perilous  advance- 
ment; the  choice  fell  on  Poppo,  Bishop  of  Brixen.  He  had 
v*m*sa»  ii.  hardly  time  to  reach  Rome,  and  to  take  the  name  of 
Aug.  9,  io48.  Damasug  j j ^  when  he  too  fell  a  victim  to  the  summer 

fever.    This  pontificate  lasted  but  twenty-three  days.k 

This  rapid  succession  could  not  but  give  rise  to  reports  of  foul 
means,  employed  by  the  unscrupulous  Italians  to  get  rid  of  these 
strangers,  no  less  dreaded  for  their  austerity,  than  hated  for 
their  usurpation  of  the  Roman  rights.  But  Italy  was  overawed 
by  the  commanding  character  and  unshaken  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  No  secular  power  dared  to  offer  resistance, 
there  was  no  Cisalpine  prelate,  whose  lofty  piety  and  courageous 
sacerdotal  digiuty  could  venture,  or  warrant  opposition.  Rome 
and  Italy  again  looked  submissively  to  the  Transalpine  monarch 
for  a  successor  to  these  two  short-lived  pon tiffs. 

Yet  this  absolute  nomination  to  the  papacy  by  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  the  Emj)eror  could  not  but  alarm  the  jealous 
liierarchical  spirit  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  The 
flagrant  venality  and  vices  of  the  Roman  clergy  might  justify, 
for  once  or  for  a  time,  the  intervention  of  the  supreme  secular 
power.  The  declared  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  dominant  evil  of 
simony,  the  lofty  language  which  he  used  concerning  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church,  his  own  profoundly  religious  life,  might 
tempt  the  most  zealous  churclunen  to  acquiesce  in  a  despotism, 
commended  by  such  results,  and  exercised  so  much  for  the 
honour  and  for  the  welfare  of  Christendom.    But  the  clergy, 


h  Vit  apud  Murnt.  Amml.  Roman, 
p.  469. 

'  It  is  said  that  Benedict  IX.,  persuaded 
by  the  Abbot  of  Gr-.tta  Feiratn,  retired  into 
that  monastery,  repented  of  his  sins,  and 
died  an  exemplary  monk.  But  S.  Peter 
Damiimi,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Capri,  raises  his  ghost,  to  coni|H*l  his  suc- 
cessor to  devote  some  of  his  ill-gotten 


|  wealth  to  the  poor.— Opuscul.  xiv.  3. 

*  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  received 
,  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  conduct  this 
I  bishop  "  full  of  pride  "  to  Rome,  where  in 
twenty  days  he  died,  body  and  soul. — 
Bonizo,  p.  8U3.  Was  this  merely  the 
Italian  hatred  to  a  German  pope,  or"  some 
personal  hostility  of  Bonizo?  Hither  way 
it  is  characteristic. 
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ever  as  intuitively  and  sagaciously  jealous  to  detect  the  secret 
encroachment  of  any  principle  dangerous  to  their  power,  as 
skilful  in  establishing  any  one  favourable  to  their  interest,  were 
not  off  their  guard.  There  was  one,  whose  searching  eyesight 
was  watching,  who  was  warning,  and  taking  measures  to  awaken 
that  dread  of  secular  interference,  which  came  even  counte- 
nanced by  such  manifest  and  uncontested  advantages.  Hilde- 
brand,  in  his  exile  in  Germany,  was  steadily  surveying  the  course 
of  affairs. 

The  imperial  choice  fell  upon  a  prelate,  in  whom,  although  of 
noble  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Emperor,m  Leoix. 
the  churchman  predominated  over  the  subject  of  the  empire. 
Though  with  such  claims  to  the  highest  advancement,  suj)- 
ported  as  it  now  too.  rarely  was,  with  the  fame  of  transcendent 
piety  avouched  by  vision,  wonder,  and  spiritual  communion  with 
the  other  world,  Bruno  had  contented  lnmself  with  the  poor  and 
humble  bishopric  of  Toul.n  There  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
unimpeachable  holiness,  liis  gentleness  to  those  below  him,  (he 
constantly  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor,)  but  no  less  by  his  in- 
flexible assertion  of  all  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  see  and 
the  privileges  of  his  order.  According  to  his  affectionate  bio- 
grapher, his  person  was  beautiful,  his  charity  boundless,  and 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  affecting  his  hearers  as  a  preacher,  even 
hardly  less  as  officiating  in  the  services  of  the  church.  He  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  science  of  the  time,  especially  in  music. 
Nor  did  he  altogether  decline,  or  betray  any  want  of  capacity 
for  secular  affairs;  he  had  interposed  as  ambassador  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  France ;  his 
negotiations  had  maintained-  the  peace  between  Conrad  and 
King  Robert. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful  responsibilities 
of  the  papacy.0  As  a  pilgrim  he  had  visited  year  after  year  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles ;  he  knew  Rome,  he  knew  how  uncon- 
genial was  her  air  to  the  German  constitution,  her  manners  to 


m  The  Emperor  Conrad's  mother  and 
the  father  of  Bruno  wore  cousins  german. 
Conrad  spoke  of  his  consanguineuni  et . . . . 
affectum  avita?  propinquitatis." — Wibert, 
Vit.  Leon.  IX.  i.  18. 

■  The  early  life  of  Bruno  is  related  by 
his  affectionate  and  admiring  follower,  Areh- 

VOL.  II. 


deacon  Wibert,  with  its  full  portion  of 
legendary  marvel. — A  pud  Muratori,  Script, 
tied.  iii. 

°  There  is  a  recent,  prolix,  and  some- 
what feeble  biography  of  Leo  IX.,  by  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  Hiinkler  (Maintz, 
1851).    It  contains,  I  think,  nothing  new. 
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the  austere  virtue  of  a  severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural 
dread,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  complete  reform 
may  have  mingled  with  the  Christian  humility  which  shrunk 
from  the  glorious  burthen.  Even  after  his  reluctant  consent, 
he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his  election  to  the  mere  will  of  the 
Emperor ;  he  would  at  the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free 
consent  from  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong 
hierarchical  feeling  was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  the  refusal  of 
Hildebrand,  whose  austere  virtue  and  lofty  churchmanship  had. 
begun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany  to  Rome  a  Pope,  chosen 
by  the  uncanonical  appointment  of  a  layman.  In  the  strong 
language  of  Hildebrand,  it  was  to  appear  as  an  apostate,  not  as 
an  apostle.p  Had  it  been  suggested  by  no  loftier  motive,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  politic  than  this  flattery  to  the  pride  of 
the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  Whether  he  did  not  assume,  or 
threw  off  by  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  the  mitre  and  the  purple 
robe,  the  Bishop  of  Toul  did  not  travel  to  Rome  as  a  pontiff,  but 
as  a  pilgrim.  His  humble  attire  and  demeanour  attracted  far 
more  notice  than  the  familiar  pomp  of  a  prelate.  Multitudes 
crowded  around  him ;  it  was  rumoured  that  celestial  music  was 
heard,  and  that  wonders  attended  upon  his  journey.  The  Teve- 
rone  suddenly  withdrew  its  overflowing  waters  to  let  him  pass. 
He  was  met,  as  he  drew  near,  barefooted,  to  Rome  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people ;  but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne  without  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at  least  of  an 
election,  a  recognition  of  his  authority  by  what  appeared  to  be 
free  suffrages.* 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole  de- 
meanour of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed,  with  the 
Italian  popes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy  office.  His  first 
object  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated  church  of  St  Peter, 
and  visits  to  the  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage,  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Casino.  He 
had  unexampled  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  The  wealthy  See 
of  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.    The  clergy 


p  Bonizo,  aptid  (EM,  it.  p.  83.  Com- 
n  long  note  of  Theiner,  Die  Ein- 
ung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit,  v.  ii. 
p.  6. 

q  One  account,  intended  for  panegyric, 


would  convict  him  of  downright  hypocrisy. 
He  declared  that  he  merely  came  to  Home 
as  a  pilgrim,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles.— Leonis  IX.  Vit.  a  Nic  Armgon. 
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liad  alienated  the  benefices  to  their  own  children,  the  barons  had 
seized  the  estates;  Pope  John  had  plundered  the  churches ;  no 
pilgrims  dared  to  approach  with  costly  offerings.  The  money 
which  Bruno  had  brought  from  home  was  soon  exliausted.  His 
German  followers  showed  a  disposition  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless  entertained 
magnificent  notions  :  a  timely  offering  by  some  wealthy  votaries 
from  Benevento,  who  had  heard  of  the  Pope's  virtues,  relieved 
his  immediate  necessities.  Public  confidence  was  restored,  the 
Pope  went  on  performing  all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his 
Office,  the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confirmation  of  pri- 
vileges to  remote  monasteries ;  and,  doubtless,  the  grateful  obla- 
tions began  again  to  flow  into  the  papal  treasury.  Of  his  measures 
to  resume  the  usurped  possessions  of  the  church  the  records  are 
silent  But  the  great  object  of  liis  saintly  care  and  ambition 
was  the  reformation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war.  with  the  two  dominant  evils  of  his 
time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous  churchmen,  simony 
and  concubinage.  A  council  met  at  llome :  again  the  severer 
prelates  proposed  by  one  sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders, 
and  to  degrade  every  clerical  person  who  was  any  way  impli- 
cated in  simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  payment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a  bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church/  But  again 
it  was  found  that  the  times  would  not  endure  these  summary 
remedies.  It  would  have  deprived  almost  the  whole  of  the 
clergy ;  and  as,  by  annulling  their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their 
acts  invalid,  every  sacrament,  ordination,  consecration ;  it  abso- 
lutely interrupted,  or  rendered  doubtful  the  whole  spiritual  suc- 
cession of  the  order.'  The  Pope,  either  from  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  was  obliged  to 
adopt  more  lenient  measures,  to  accept  certain  penances  from 
the  delinquents,  and  on  confession,  humiliation,  and  absolution, 
to  restore  the  offender  to  his  function  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the  clergy,  no 


r  On  the  notoriety  of  the  simoniac  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome : — 

"  Hen  tedes  Apostollcai 
OrbU  ollm  tforla, 
Nunc,  pro  dolor !  efflceris 
Offlcina  Simonls." 

Damian,  lib.  iv.  EpUt  he.  p.  109. 

•  "  Ita  ut  non  solum  ab  ipsis,  wh!  a 


plerisque  diceretur  episcopis,  omnes  pene 
basilicas  sacerdotalibus  officiis  destitute, 
et  pnecipue  missarum  solemnia  ad  sub- 
|  versionem  Christiana?  religionis,  et  despe- 
rationem  omnium  circumquaque  fidelium 
funditus  omittenda."  —  Damiani,  Liber 
Gratissimus,  c.  35. 
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leas  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers.*  It  was  determined  that 
the  clergy  of  Home  should  no  longer  live  scattered  about  in 
private  houses,  but  in  colleges  or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be 
submitted  to  rigid  superintendence  and  discipline.  Women  con- 
victed of  unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose  their 
freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Lateran  palace.u 
But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the  clergy.  The  stern 
ascetic  Peter  Damiani,  who  now  comes  forward  the  absolute  un- 
swerving model  of  monkhood,  presented  a  book  to  the  Pope,  the 
title  of  which  expressed  in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices 
widely  prevalent  among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular  clergy, 
a  book  which  would  shock  a  more  sensitive  age,  but  was  received 
by  the  Pope  as  an  honast  and  bold  exposition  of  the  morals  of 
the  times.* 

Damiani's  blind  monastic  fury  perceived  not  that  the  argument 
of  his  repulsive  book  was  against  himself.  His  remedy,  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage,  was  not  likely  to  correct  this  frightful  state 
of  things.  The  Bishops  at  a  synod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the 
prohibition  of  marriage,  but  took  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  Of  the 
worse  evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.*  The  German  Pope 
might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and  disgust  from  the 
scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  seek  elsewhere  for  devout  and 
rigid  minds,  which  might  console  him  by  their  holy  sympathy ; 
and  some  were  yet  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on 
the  episcopal  tlirone,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine  his  views 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city  of  Rome  or  to  Italy. 


1  "Perrarus  inveniretur  qui  non  esset 
uxoratus  vel  concubinatus.  Pe  simonii 
quid  dicam  ?  omnes  pone  ecclesinsticos 
ordines  htec  mortifcra  bellua  dcvoravcmt, 
tit  qui  ejus  morsum  evaaerut,  ranis  inveni- 
retur."—Vit.  S.  Joann.  Gualberti.  Non 
erubescebant  sacerdotes  usores  du core,  pa- 
lam  nuptias  faciebant,  nefanda  matrimonia 
contrahebant  et  legibus  eas  dotabant,  rum 
qui  bus  secundum  leges  nec  in  un&  domo 
simul  habitare  debeliant. — Bruno  Sign.  ap. 
Murator.  pp.  346,  347. 

"  Et  quaecunque  damnabiles  faanins  intra 
Roman  a  mania  reperirentur  Presbytcris 
prostitute,  deinceps  Lateranensi  palatio 
adjudicarentur  ancilte.  This  may  have 
been  somewhat  later  in  1051. — Petri  Da- 
miani Epist.  ad  Cunibeit.  Tauwn.  Episc. 


*  The  title  of  one  chapter  is  enough  to 
show  the  nature  of  this  odious  book,  the 
Gomorrhianus  of  Peter  Damiani—'  De  di- 
versitate  peccantium  contra  naturam.'  No 
detail  is  spared.  Compare  Leon  is  Epist, 
prefixed  to  Damianis  book.  The  wiser 
Alexander  II.  stole  the  book  and  shut  it  up. 
Of  this  Damiani  complains  bitterly. — Epist. 
ii.  6. 

f  Sub  anathemate  interdictnm  est,  .  .  . 
ut  sacerdotes  et  Levite  et  subdiaconi  cum 
uxoribus  non  coeant:  quae  res  magnum 
vetemosum  serpentem  concitavit  in  iram. 
Quod  audientes  episcopi  primo  quidem  veri- 
tati  non  valentes  resistere  tacuere ;  postea 
rero,  suadente  human i  generis  inimico, 
inobedienter  celavere. — Bonizo,  p.  803. 
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He  aspired  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom  under 
his  personal  superintendence.  Though  now  hardly  seated  firmly 
in  his  throne  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  undertake,  as  it  were,  a 
religious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show  himself  in  each 
of  the  three  great  kingdoms  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  the  equal 
or  superior  of  all  secular  princes ;  and  that  in  all  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  power,  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  punishment 
even  of  the  haughtiest  and  most  powerful  offenders  against  the 
statutes  of  the  church,  the  suppression  of  simony,  the  restoration 
of  monastic  discipline.  Some  of  Leo's  predecessors  had  indeed 
crossed  the  Alps,  either  to  obtain  by  personal  supplication  the 
assistance  of  the  Transalpine  sovereigns  against  their  enemies ; 
or  to  take  part  in  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those 
kingdoms.  Latterly  the  Popes  had  dwelt  in  their  remote  seclu- 
sion at  Rome,  and  that  seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  reve- 
rential imagination  of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in  some 
lingering  sanctity.  Yet  rumours  and  the  reports  of  the  pilgrims 
could  not  but  disseminate  through  Europe,  even  to  its  remotest 
parts,  the  degraded  character  of  the  Italian  Popes ;  the  rapacity, 
4  the  licentiousness,  the  venality  had  become  more  and  more  no- 
torious. How  some  Popes  had  lived,  how  they  had  died,  could 
not  be  altogether  disguised.  This  had  been  proclaimed  in  full 
synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices,  the  holiest  functions,  with 
the  most  unholy  life,  could  not  but  force  itself  upon  the  religious 
mind  of  Christendom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power  and 
dignity,  but  with  the  austere  holiness,  the  indefatigable  religious 
activity,  the  majestic  virtue  which  became  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom His  personal  character  and  habits  would  bear  the  closest 
and  most  jealous  inspection :  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in 
morals,  but  exemplary  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  devotion. 
Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  most  severe  of  the  l«>»  v^u- 

lion  beyond 

clergy  or  of  the  monastic  orders,  men  already  sainted  aij». 
by  the  popular  devotion ;  like  St  Gualberto  of  Vallombrosa,* 
and  the  successor  of  the  holy  Odilo  at  Clugny.    All  recognised 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  hailed  the  genuine  Pontiff.    He  passed  by 


*  See  the  Live*  of  S.  Gualbcgo. 


s 
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Florence  ;  he  held  a  council  at  Pavia ;  he  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Germany.  Tliroughout  Germany  his  time  was  occupied,  till  he 
a.d.  1049.  reached  Cologne,  in  consecrating  churches,  and  bestow- 
March  H.  ^  pnyjiegeg  on  monasteries.  On  his  arrival  at  Co- 
logne he  was  received  by  the  Archbishop  Herman,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  with  the  greatest  state.  Herman  was  a 
jun«  29.  prelate  of  a  kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed  to  hier- 
archical magnificence ;  both  himself  and  the  Pope  knowing,  no 
doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  on 
the  popular  mind.  The  Pope  created  a  new  and  high  office  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  arch-chancellorship  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  The  archbishop  became  a  kind  of  northern  Pope ; 
seven  cardinal  priests  were  appointed  daily  to  read  mass,  san- 
dalled, at  the  altar  of  St  Peter  in  the  cathedraL  At  Cologne 
appeared  the  pious  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  in  military  array  ;  he 
was  engaged  in  war  with  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and 
a  powerful  confederacy,  comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and 
Herman  of  Mons,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly  supported 
by  Henry  I.,  King  of  France.  Godfrey  had  been  already  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expelling  his  brother  from  his  inherit- 
ance, the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine.  He  had  been  defeated 
and  pardoned.  But  when,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  granted  away  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to 
Frederick  of  Luxemburg,  he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his 
lawless  allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nimeguen, 
and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatory  bands  had  suffered 
a  defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  of  Liege,  Metz,  and 
Utrecht. 

Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the  enemy, 
the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused  of  burning 
churches  in  his  marauding  warfare.  He  excommunicated  God- 
frey of  Lorraine  ;  and  that  turbulent  prince,  who  had  defied  the 
authority  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath 
the  spiritual  censure.    He  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 

July  27.  Pope  advanced  to  receive  him  ;  he  came  as  a  humble 
suppliant  The  Pope  with  difficulty  extorted  his  pardon,  but 
not  the  restitution  of  his  dukedom,  from  the  resentful  Emperor. 
But  Godfrey  was  broken  in  spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of 
the  Pope ;  he  went  to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humi- 
liating penance :  he  was  publicly  scourged  before  the  altar,  in 
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order  to  obtain  re-admission  into  the  church.  He  was  con- 
demned to  rebuild  the  cathedral  wliich  he  had  burned ;  and  the 
fierce  marauder  was  seen  labouring  like  a  common  workman  in 
the  repairs  of  the  ruined  church. 

Nor  was  the  religion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lofty  or  spiritual  for  his 
age ;  he  was  as  deeply  involved  in  its  superstitions.  The  eccle- 
siastical Hercules,  who  travelled  about  beating  down  the  hydra 
heads  of  clerical  avarice  and  licentiousness,  is  surrounded,  like 
him  of  old,  with  an  atmosphere  of  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the 
most  sure  discoverer  of  reliques,  wherever  it  was  desirable  that 
reliques  should  be  found;  wherever  he  prayed  for  them,  the 
bodies  of  saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a  life  of  visions ; 
miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimes  on  more  insigni- 
ficant occasions* 

Germany  had  received  with  submission,  not  unmingled  with 
pride,  the  holy  German  Pope.  The  German  clergy,  on  the 
whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom. The  religious  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
Henry  HI.,  had  maintained  at  least  superior  decency  of  man- 
ners ;  he  had  discouraged  simony,  aud  advanced  the  more  re- 
ligious of  the  clergy.  But  when  the  austere  Pope  proposed  to 
pass  into  France,  to  visit  Rheinis,  the  king  and  the  IX.  ln 
clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay  of  the  unwelcome  de-  France" 
sign.  In  France,  with  the  exception  of  some  exemplary  pre- 
lates, the  hierarchy  were  more  feudal  in  their  tenures  and  in 
their  habits :  the  benefices  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  warlike 
nobles,  more  secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives ;  they  were 
obtained  by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less  exclu- 
sively to  religious  purposes.  The  king,  no  doubt,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  clergy,  excused  himself  from  this  unwonted  visita- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  his  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  rest 
of  his  feudal  array,  had  been  summoned  to  attend  his  banner 
against  the  hostile  Normans. 
The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  would  not  admit  the 


*  The  most  remarkable  miracle,  of  later 
date,  was  this.  A  precious  cup,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Ml 
on  the  ground  and  was  broken  to  pieces. 
At  the  word  of  Leo  the  pieces  came  to- 
gether, the  cup  was  again  whole,  nnd  the 
fracture  tmi  only  marked  by  a  thin  thread 
(capillo).   But  the  most  extraordinary  part  | 


was,  that  all  the  while  not  a  drop  of  the 
liquor  was  spilled.  The  authority  for  this 
was  Hugo,  Archbishop  of  Besancon,  an  eye- 
witness, who  piously  stole  the  cup  from  the 
Pope  "devoto  furto."  Wibert,  ii.  6.  It 
is  related  in  a  Papal  diploma,  and  was 
avouched  by  Gregory  VII. 
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excuse.  As  Bishop  of  Toul  he  had  pledged  himself  to  be  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  new  and  splendid  church  at  Rheinis, 
and  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  holy  St  Remi ;  as  Pope 
he  was  bound  to  fulfil  his  pious  engagement.  St  Remi  was  the 
popular  saint  of  France,  equal  to  St  Martin  of  Tours,  superior 
to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonised  by  the  early 
zeal  of  the  Franks  during  the  reigns  of  the  Merovingians.  St 
Remi  had  baptised  Clovis,  and  so  had  expelled  Arianism  from 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Nothing  could  deepen  so  much  the 
reverence  for  the  Pope  throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his 
devout  respect  for  St.  Remi  The  abbot  Heriward  had  been 
summoned  on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array :  the  king 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced  some  days*  march, 
to  attend  on  his  sacred  functions. 

The  Pope  came  to  Rheims :  notliing  could  surpass  the  pomp 
of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the  church.    It  was 

Oct  a.  the  day  of  St.  Remi,  the  day  on  which,  in  ordinary 
years,  pilgrims  crowded  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  the 
shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  France.  It  was  a  time  singularly 
well  chosen  for  the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes  thronged 
from  all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  representatives  of  Eng- 
land, no  doubt  many  English  among  the  zealous  votaries)  that 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  address  them  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  church  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  ;  the  pious  spectators  trampled  each 
other  under  foot  The  Pope  himself  supported  for  a  time  the 
chest  or  coffin  which  contained  the  inestimable  bones  of  St 
Remi,  during  the  long  procession  which  awed,  delighted,  pros- 
trated in  reverence  and  elevated  in  pride  as  the  possessors  of 
such  wonder-working  reliques,  the  countless  worshippers. 

The  consecration  of  the  church  was  the  preliminary  to  a 

Oct.  a.  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Rheims.  The  council 
was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers;  it  reckoned  but  twenty 
bishops,  including  the  strangers,  and  about  fifty  abbots;  the 
rest  were  engaged  in  following  the  royal  wars.  A  strife  for 
precedence  arose  between  the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of 
Rheims.  Treves  had  but  recently  received  the  title  of  Primate 
councilor  fr°m  himself;  Rheims  asserted  his  immemorial 
Rheims  primacy  over  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The  prudent  Leo 
refused  to  decide  the  question.  The  four  Archbishops  of  Treves, 
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Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Besancon  sat  in  a  circle  around  the  Pope.b 
The  Cardinal-Deacon  opened  the  conclave,  declaring  the  sub- 
jects which  demanded  the  grave  consideration  of  the  assembled 
fathers :  simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  clerical  benefices  by 
the  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  desecration 
of  churches,  irregular*  divorces  and  second  marriages,  the  aban- 
donment of  their  vows  by  monks,  the  military  services  of  the 
clergy,  the  plunder  and  imprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatural 
crimes,  and  certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  France.  Every 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  papal  ana- 
thema, if  he  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  of  simony,  openly  to 
confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves  arose  and  made  his 
protestation  in  the  most  solemn  terms.  Ho  was  followed  by 
Halinard,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declined 
the  papacy;  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  Guido  of  Rheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious  silence. 
Guido  arose,  and  demanded  a  delay  until  the  next  morning, 
that  he  might  have  some  private  communication  with  the  Pope. 
His  request  was  granted.  The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All 
declared  their  innocence  except  Pudicus  of  Nantes,  Hugo  of 
Langres,  Godfrey  of  Coutances,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  exami- 
nation of  their  offences  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting.  The 
Abbots  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  not  so  exempt  from  guilt 
Heriward  of  Rheims  declared  his  own  innocence.  Even  Hugh 
of  Clugny,  though  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  con- 
cern in  any  simoniacal  contract,  acknowledged  that  there  were 
suspicious  rumours  abroad  concerning  liim.  Of  the  rest,  some 
who  could  not  excuse  themselves,  endeavoured  to  palliate  or 
conceal  their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poictiers,  accused  of  grave 
offences,  was  deposed.  The  Cardinal-Deacon,  then  under  the 
menace  of  the  same  apostolic  anathema,  demanded  whether  there 
was  present  any  man  who  held  any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  profound  silence : 
the  traditionary  passages  of  the  canons  were  then  read,  on  which 
was  grounded  the  right  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  of 
the  Church.c  It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the  Pope  forbade  any 


b  There  were  present  three  English  digni- 
taries :  Dudic,  Bishop  of  Bath,  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  the 
Abbot  Alvisius. 


•  Was  this,  as  it  were,  to  exorcise  Rheims 
from  the  evil  doctrines  proclaimed  at  the 
former  council  under  the  influence  of  Gei- 
bert* 
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one,  under  pain  of  anathema,  to  leave  Rheims,  without  his  per- 
mission, before  the  close  of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guido  of  Rheims,  before  the  opening 
of  the  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with  the  Pope.  Not- 
withstanding this  he  was  summoned  again  by  the  Cardinal- 
Deacon  to  answer  on  the  question  of  simony,  and  other  grave 
offences,  of  which  he  was  publicly  accused.    Guido  answered 
not ;  he  demanded  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  he  retired 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon,  the  bishops  of  Angers, 
Soissons,  Nevers,  Senlis,  Morin  (Boulogne).    On  his  return  he 
demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  should  be  heard  in  his 
name.    The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  forward  and  declared  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  not  guilty  of  simony.    The  Pope 
demanded  that  he  should  take  the  oath :  so  had  his  holy  prede- 
ces&or  Gregory  the  Great  required  of  Maximus  of  Salona. 
Guido  struggled  in  the  toils,  again  he  requested  delay  :  the 
Pope,  content  with  Ins  humiliation,  granted  it  on  condition  that 
in  the  next  spring  ho  should  appear  to  answer  before  a  council 
at  Rome.    The  other  charges  were  allowed  to  fall  from  want  of 
proof.   But  the  bishops  escaped  not  so  easily.   Hugo  of  Langres 
was  arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but  for  murder,  whoredom, 
and  unnatural  crimes.    Witnesses  were  at  hand  to  prove  these 
monstrous  wickednesses.    The  bishop  confessed  the  simony,  but 
repelled  the  other  accusations ;  the  examination  of  these  charges 
therefore  was  postponed  till  the  next  sitting  of  the  council. 
Before  that  sitting  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled ;  he  was  solemnly 
cited ;  he  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal  form  by 
the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Angers ;  he  was  deposed  and  anathe- 
matised as  guilty  of  contumacy.  Hugo  of  Nevers  acknowledged 
that  his  father  had  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his 
bishopric.    Since  that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no 
offence,  yet  he  dreaded  God's  wrath,  and  was  prepared  to  lay 
down,  he  did  actually  lay  down,  his  pastoral  staff  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope.    The  Pope  was  content  with  his  oath,  that  at  the 
time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simony,  and  restored  his  staff. 
Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed  that  his  brother  had,  without 
his  knowledge,  bought  him  lus  bishopric.    As  soon  as  ho  knew 
the  fact,  he  had  endeavoured  to  fly ;  the  people  had  brought 
him  back  by  force.    The  council  on  his  oath  pronounced  him  in- 
nocent   Bishop  Pudicus  of  Nantes  confessed  that  his  father, 
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who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  had  secured  him  the 
succession  by  bribery ;  he  admitted  that  by  the  same  ungodly 
means  he  liad  obtained  the  ordination  after  his  father's  death. 
He  was  deposed,  but  in  mercy  allowed  to  retain  the  order  of  a 
priest  The  council  proceeded  to  condemn  the  bishops  who  had 
dared  to  disobey  the  papal  summons  to  the  council.  The  an- 
athema fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of  Amiens 
and  Beauvais ;  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  the  adviser  of  the  King  of 
France  to  impede  the  council,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Medard, 
who  had  left  the  council  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope. 
Their  sees  were  declared  void  (the  Archbishop  had  been  forced 
upon  his  diocese  by  the  King  ;  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  was  a  great 
hunter);  the  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elections. 
Among  the  other  statutes  of  this  council,  chiefly  the  re-enact- 
ment of  former  canons,  one  condemned  a  Spanish  prelate,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  who  had  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  an  Apostolic  bishop ;  and  aspired,  as  Gerbert 
of  Kheims  to  be  a  Gallican  pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spain. 

The  Norman  historian  sums  up  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Rheims.  Priests  were  forbidden  to  bear  arms,  or  to  have  wives. 
The  bearing  arms  they  gave  up  without  reluctance ;  but  even 
now  they  will  not  their  harlots  (such  is  the  name  with  which 
their  wives  were  branded),  nor  submit  to  chastity.4 

To  the  Gallican  council  at  Rheims  succeeded  a  German 
council,  attended  by  forty  prelates  at  Mentz,  among  these  three 
great  Metropolitans,  Bardo  of  Mentz,  Eberhard  of  Treves,  Her- 
man of  Cologne,  with  Engelhard  of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.8  The  Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Rheims.  The  same  strong  reso-  Oct.  i». 
lutions  passed  against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico,  Bishop 
of  Spires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in  proof  of  liis  guilt- 
lessness of  simony.  According  to  the  biographer  of  Leo,  Sibico's 
cheek  was  struck  with  palsy,  and  he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of 
his  perjury.'    A  contest  for  the  archbishopric  of  Besancpn  was 


d  "  Tunc  ibidem  generate  concilium 
tenuit,  et  inter  reliqua  ecclesiae  commoda, 
quae  instituit,  presbyteris  arma  ferre  ct 
conjuges  hnbcre  prohibuit.  Unde  cousuetudo 
lethalis  paulatim  exinaniri  ccppit  —  arma 
qtiidem  ferre  presbyteri  jam  gratanter  de- 
si6ret  sed  a  pellicibus  adhuc  nolunt  ab- 
stiuere,  nee  pudicitia1  insenrire.'' — Orderic. 


Vital.  Compare  Vit.  Hildeberti,  in  Act. 
SS.  April  29:  Alberic  Destroisfontaines, 
Leibnitz,  p.  89. 

*  Adam.  Brcmens.  Hist.  Eccl.  ap.  Lindcn- 
brog.    Mansi  et  Hartzheim,  sub  ann. 

f  Wibcrt,  Vit.  Leon.  ii.  5.  The  charge 
against  Sibico,  according  to  Adam  of 
Bremen,  was  adultery. 
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decided  in  favour  of  the  Metropolitan  Hugo,  who  had  rendered 
such  true  allegiance  to  the  Pope  at  Rheims.  During  his  return 
to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed  by  statute, 
the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries — Fulda,  Lorsch, 
Moyen-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hirschau,  Reichenau,  Donauwerth.*  He 
passed  Christmas  in  Verona.  Leo  IX.  returned  to  Rome.  In 
tins  single  spiritual  campaign,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  holi- 
ness, by  his  appeal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  had  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  former  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men.  He  had  justly  elevated  the  pride  of 
Germany  in  having  bestowed  such  a  Pope  upon  the  world, 
crushed  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellion  in  the  churches 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  them  again  into  acknow- 
ledged subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He  carried  back  to 
Italy  the  respect  and  the  obedience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any 
still  unextirpated  desire  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual 
domination ;  to  Rome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerful  Trans- 
alpine protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinous  spirit 
of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 


s  Among  the  countless  treasures  of  re- 
liques  bestowed  on  the  church  of  Altorf, 
were  pieces  of  the  cradle,  the  tomb,  and  the 

Erments  of  the  Redeemer;  of  the  vine  which 
had  planted  with  his  own  hand  ! — of  the 
cross,— of  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 


beard  of  John  the  Baptist.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  related  as  if  with  grave  on- 
suspiciousness  (is  it  indeed  grave  unsus- 
piciousness  ?)  by  Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  S«« 
also  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Hirschau. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BERENGAR  OF  TOURS. 

The  unity  of  Latin  Christendom  had  been  threatened  during 
the  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  only  by  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  monarchy  into  independent  dynasties,  by  the  elevation 
of  a  Gallican  and  of  a  Spanish  primate ;  the  allegiance  even  of 
Ravenna  and  Milan  to  the  supreme  pontiff  was  doubtful  and 
contested.  Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  papal  supremacy 
if  it  had  continued  to  descend  in  its  line  of  lawless  Roman 
princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered  even  by  a  succession 
of  German  pontiffs  of  less  energetic,  commanding,  and  holy  cha- 
racter than  Leo  IX. — pontiffs  in  whom  the  German  nationality 
had  predominated  over  their  churchmanship — for  Christendom 
would  hardly  have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obse- 
quious vassal  of  the  German  Emperor.  More,  however,  than 
this,  the  unity  of  doctrine,  that  great  system  of  imaginative 
Christianity  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  mind  of  Latin  Cliris- 
tendom,  was  menaced  with  a*  controversy  which  struck  at  the 
roots  of  its  power,  prematurely  undermined  in  the  hearts  of  men 
the  greatest  of  those  influences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed 
the  world,  and  might  have  led,  long  before  Christendom  was 
ripe  for  a  more  spiritual  and  intellectual  religion,  to  a  fatal  dis- 
turbance of  the  traditional  and  dominant  faith.  The  controversy 
raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  his  protest  against  the  new  rigid  form  of  Transub- 
stantiation  into  which  that  doctrine  had  but  recently  been  cast 
by  Paschasius  Radbert  and  his  followers,  was  totally  different 
from  those  which  to  this  period  had  broken  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Sects  from  time  to  time  had  arisen  and  were  still 
rising*  in  different  parts  of  Latin  Cliristendom  whose  opinions 
departed  widely  from  the  dominant  faith.  But  the  principle  of 
these  sects  was,  in  general,  separation  from  the  Church ;  they 


•  This  affiliation  of  these  very  obscure  sect*  will  bo  hereafter  traced. 
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were  societies  working  in  secret,  withdrawing  their  members 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  from  subordination  to 
the  hierarchy ;  bound  together  either  by  peculiar  tenets  or  by 
some  intuitive  harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion ;  here  organised 
under  their  own  priesthood,  there  held  together  by  aversion  to 
the  pride  and  to  the  vices  of  the  established  clergy ;  esteeming 
apostolic  poverty  and  ajwstolic  humility  the  only  signs  of  apos- 
tolic truth  and  authority.  Infinitely  various,  but  with  some 
leading  kindred  principles,  these  sects  had  one  common  cha- 
racter, they  were  sects.  They  either  asserted  each  itself  to  be 
the  sole  true  church,  or,  altogether  rejecting  the  notion  of  a 
visible  church,  rested  on  the  evangelic  truth  of  their  doctrines, 
on  their  conformity  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a  distinct  tenet) ;  or  they  had  inherited  the  yet 
unextinguished  principles  of  Arian  or  Manichean  opinions,  the 
latter  of  winch  seem  to  have  been  constantly  flowing  by  untrace- 
able channels  into  the  west.  These  sects  were  the  authors,  in 
different  quarters  of  Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed 
revolt ;  but  this  revolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  the 
strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power :  they  were  con- 
futed by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  fire  and  sword. 

But  the  opinions  of  Berengar  threatened  a  civil  war — a  con- 
test within  the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself.  He  declared 
that  his  was  the  true  Catholic  doctrine ;  from  his  school  at 
Tours  he  proclaimed  a  haughty  intellectual  defiance  to  all  the 
other  theologic  schools  of  Christendom.  He  was  himself  pro- 
bably unconscious  of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He 
appealed  to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  likelihood  as  unconscious  ; 
but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally  alarming  to  the 
prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  the 
devout,  that  they  were  descending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
ground — that  the  Sacrament,  by  this  new  or  revived  inter- 
pretation, was  sinking  in  its  majesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This 
Sacrament — the  Eucharist — from  the  earliest  times  had  with- 
drawn into  the  most  profound  mystery ;  it  had  been  guarded 
with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  shrouded  in  the  most  impressive 
ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it  were  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
religion,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Godhead  was  only  the 
more  solemn  from  the  surrounding  darkness.  That  Presence 
had  as  yet  been  unapproached  by  profane  and  searching  con- 
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troversy,  had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated  before 
Council,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all  these  centuries 
no  language  had  been  thought  too  strong  to  express  the  over- 
powering awe  and  reverence  of  the  worsluppers.  The  oratory 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  hortatory  treatise  had  indulged  freely  in 
the  boldest  images ;  the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked 
those  images  into  realities.  Christ's  real  Presence  was  in  some 
indescribable  manner  in  the  Eucharist ;  but  under  the  notion  of 
the  real  Presence  might  meet  conceptions  the  most  dissimilar, 
ranging  from  the  most  subtle  spiritualism  to  the  most  gross 
materialism ;  that  of  those  whose  faith  would  be  as  profoundly 
moved  by  the  commemorative  symbols,  which  brought  back 
upon  the  memory  in  the  most  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross ;  as  that  of  the  vulgar,  to  whom  the  more  ma- 
terial the  more  impressive  the  notion,  to  whom  the  sacred 
elements  would  be  what  the  fetiche  is  to  the  savage. 

Between  these  two  extremes  would  bo  the  great  multitude  of 
believers,  who  would  contemplate  the  whole  subject  with  remote 
and  reverential  awe.  To  these  the  attempt  at  the  scrutiny  or 
even  the  comprehension  of  the  mystery  would  appear  the  height 
of  profane  presumption ;  yet  their  intuitive  apprehension  would 
slirink  on  the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy  bread  and  wine 
into  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  from  that  transubstantiation 
which  could  not  but  expose  the  actual  Godhead  to  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which  those  elements,  not  now  merely  corporeal,  and 
with  all  the  qualities  of  the  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually 
deified,  might  be  subject.  It  was  the  fatal  term  Transubstan- 
tiation, first  used  (as  is  commonly,  but  it  seems  erroneously  said) 
by  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  which  startled  some 
of  the  more  reflective  minds ;  according  to  this  term  the  elements 
ceased  entirely  to  be  what  they  still  seemed  to  be  to  the  outward 
senses.  The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  actually 
annihilated — nothing  existed  but  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  body  and.  blood  of  the  Redeemer  resuscitated  in 
the  flesh,  yet  to  which  belonged  the  ubiquity,  the  eternity  of  the 
divine  nature.b    Such  a  phrase  could  not  but  cause  some  re- 

b  Paschasius  Radbert's  Treatise  is  in  I  panation  (as  by  Ebrard,  Dogma  vom  Heili- 
Martene  et  Durand,  t.  ix.  Paschasius,  gen  Abendmahl,  i.  406),  certainly  followed 
though  perhaps  his  theory  of  Transub-  it  out  into  its  grossest  consequences,  the 
stantiation  (he  does  not  use.  the  word)  may  miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  assuming  a 
be  explained  away  into  what  is  called  Im-    human  form,  that  of  a  child,  Ac,  c.  xiv. 

Sirmond 
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action.  But  the  leader  of  that  reaction,  Berengar,  had  surren- 
dered himself  as  the  humble  pupil  of  the  one  great  thinker,  the 
one  purely  metaphysical  intelligence,  who  during  this  period 
liad  been  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age  as  almost  to  elude  their 
theological  jealousy. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  withdrawn  into 
profound  contemplation  by  monasticism,  altogether  secluded 
from  practical  intercourse  with  the  world,  there  should  be  some 
in  whom  the  severe  intelligence  should  entirely  predominate. 
Such  men — the  religious  awe  being  less  strong  and  less  exclu- 
sively exercised  than  the  logical  faculty — would  not  be  restrained 
from  the  cool  analytic  examination  even  of  the  most  accredited 
theologic  phraseology ;  they  would  subtly  scrutinise  the  inward 
sense  of  words,  reduce  them  from  their  rhetorical  or  j>oetic  form 
to  their  present  meaning ;  they  would  be,  by  mental  consti- 
tution, the  intellectual  parents  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Scotch  or  Irish  monk, 
John  Scotus  or  Erigena.  Erigena  was  a  plulosopher  of  a  singu- 
larly subtle  mind :  men  wondered  at  this  subtlety,  which  was  so 
high  above  the  general  train  of  popular  notions  as  to  command 
universal  reverence  rather  than  suspicion.  But  he  had  not  only 
broken  the  bonds  of  Latin  Cliristianity,  he  went  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Christianity  itself.  The  philosopher  dwelt  alone 
in  liis  transcendental  world ;  he  went  fathoming  on,  fearless  and 
unreproved,  in  the  very  abysses  of  human  thought;  and,  it  is 
not  improbable,  had  followed  out  lus  doctrines  into  that  theory 
at  which  men  in  whom  the  rationalistic  faculty  prevails,  and 
who  are  still  under  the  influence  of  a  latent  religiousness,  so 
often  arrive.  He  had  wrought  out  a  vague  Pantheism,  singu- 
larly anticipative  of  that  which  in  its  various  forms  now  rules 
in  modern  Germany.  But  we  must  at  a  later  period  revert  to 
Erigena  as  in  one  sense  the  parent  of  scholasticism,  but  of 
scholasticism  as  a  free,  discursive,  speculative  science,  before  it 
had  been  bound  up  with  rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura,  and  Duns  Seotus.    Berengar,  it  should  seem,  with  a 


Sirmond  claims  for  him  (in  Vita)  the  merit  I  awfulness,  and  coldly  discussed  it  in  all  its 
of  having  first  matured  the  full  doctrine  of    naked  materialism.    Compare  Giescler  on 
the  middle  ages ;  others  ascribe  it  to  Lan-     Paschosius  and  on  Berengar. 
franc.    The  Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  ! 
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weaker  and  far  less  original  mind,  had  been  caught  in  the 
logical  trammels  of  Erigena,  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
He  was  not  without  the  pride  which  arises  from  the  adoption  as 
well  as  the  discovery  of  new  and  apparently  distinct  views  of 
mysterious  subjects,  as  manifesting  superior  intellectual  strength 
and  acuteness  (that  pride  is  betrayed  in  his  somewhat  con- 
temptuous challenge  to  Lanfranc),  or  he  shrank  from  the  coarser 
materialism  winch  seemed  enforced  by  the  doctrines  of  Pascha- 
sius  Radbert,  and  which  had  already  encountered  opposition  from 
Rabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn,  and  some  others.b  He 
proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  counter  defi- 
nition of  his  master  Erigena,  which,  asserting  the  real  Presence, 
declared  that  real  Presence  spiritually  conceived.6 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarchy  there 
could  not  be  wanting  minds  of  equally  powerful  logical  Lanfranc. 
subtlety,  and  trained  in  dialectic  science,  who  would  repress 
within  themselves  the  rebellious  intelligence ;  and  in  the  con- 
fidence arising  out  of  their  infelt  accordance  with  the  dominant 
creed,  with  the  sagacity,  not  merely  timorous  but  conscientiously 
jealous,  which  would  tremble  at  any  approach  to  the  unsettling 
of  great  religious  questions,  or  the  diminishing  of  the  sacerdotal 
power  d  (the  only  bulwark  against  brute  force  and  blind  ferocity), 
would  espouse  the  established  creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
conscientious  churchmanship.  Such  was  Lanfranc,  a  native  of 
Pavia,  under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman  monastery 
of  Bee  was  rising  into  fame ;  and  Lanfranc  lumself  was  gaining 
that  high  character  which  designated  him  hereafter  for  the 
Norman  primate  of  England.  Some  jealousy  may  have  lurked 
in  the  mind  of  the  master  of  the  great  school  of  Tours,  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  seat  of  theologic 
learning,  against  the  upstart  university,  if  it  may  be  so  called,9 


b  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
to  the  monk  Ratramnus,  compare  Gieseler. 
The  treatise  of  Scotus,  if  he  wrote  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject,  is  lost.  Compare 
Schrockh,  xxiii.  441,  et  seqq. 

c  The  discovery  of  the  famous  treatise 
of  Berengar  by  Leasing,  its  recent  publica- 
tion at  Berlin,  furnishes  us  with  Berengnr*B 
own  distinct,  deliberate  statement  of  his 
views.  It  is  a  hard,  harsh,  obscure  treatise,  ' 
appirently  little  likely  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm, or  to  attach  devoted  followers. 

VOL.  II. 


d  Miracles  were  not  wanting  to  refute 
Berengar.  A  priest  saw  and  touched  the 
form  of  a  child  on  the  altar.  He  kissed  it ; 
it  resumed  the  appearance  of  bread.  Be- 
rengar tauntingly  said,  "  Speciosa  certe  pax 
nebulonis,  ut  cui  oris  preberet  basium, 
dentium  inferretexitium."— Wm.  Malmesb., 
p.  466. 

e  See  in  Malmesbnry  the  very  curious 
account  of  the  virtue,  austerity,  and 
sanctity  of  Berengar  by  Hildebert,  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans,  p.  466. 
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among  the  yet  barbarous  Normans.  In  his  challenge  to  Lan- 
franc,  Bereugar  acknowledges  the  ability  of  that  teacher  with  a 
haughty  condescension,  reproving  him  for  the  haste  with  which 
ho  has  presumed  to  condemn  the  judgements  of  Erigena/ 

The  opinions  of  Berengar  were  widely  disseminated  by  the 
poor  scholars  *  who  wandered  about  the  country  from  the  school 
at  Tours,  and  who  were  maintained  at  the  cost  of  Berengar.  By 
some  they  were  heard  with  horror :  he  was  accused,  as  usual,  of 
opinions  which  he  did  not  hold — of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament 
to  a  shadow,  not  a  truth — of  vague  concubinage,  and  the  denial 
of  baptism.h  Others  seem  to  have  been  overawed  by  the  fame 
of  his  erudition.  His  first  antagonist  did  no  great  honour  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy  ;  it  was  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishop 
condemned  and  degraded  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  for  notorious 
criminality  of  life.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  respectful  and  ex- 
postulatory  tone.  The  writings  of  Berengar  himself  have  all 
the  conteinptuousness  of  a  mind  in  winch  the  severe  and  naked 
logical  faculty  has  complete  mastery,  and  which  cannot  com- 
prehend that  unison  of  faith  and  reasoning  which  commends 
itself  to  those  in  whom  the  religious  sentiment  maintains  its 
jK)wer. 

Lanfranc  had  liis  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority  assumed 
May.  1050.  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  in  Rome 
held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.  The  opinions  of  Berengar  were  brought 
under  discussion,  but  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknow- 
ledged or  authoritative  statement  which  could  expose  him  to 
condemnation.  Lanfranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse)  of 
correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated  in  his  doc- 
trines, produced  the  fatal  letter  in  winch  Berengar  avowed  the 
opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was 
asserted,  and  inaccurately  asserted,  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a 
similitude.1    Berengar  was  condemned  at  once;  he  was  com- 


f  **  Hac  ergo  in  rc,  si  ita  est,  piter,  in-  quotidian*  stipe  sollicitabat,  disseminata, 

dignum  fecisti  ingenio  quod  tibi  Deus,  mm  Wm.  Malmcsb.,  iii. 

<tsj>crn<tbilef  contulit,  praproptrani  ferendo        h  Authorities  in  Mabillon,  Analect.,  and 

sententiam.     Nondum  enim  sategisti  in  Schroekh,  p.  5<>9. 

Hcriptunl  diviuft,   ncc   multum  contulisti       •  Compare  Vita  Lanfranci  apud  Giles, 

t  urn  tuis  dili-cntioribus." — Lanfranco  He-  Ojier.  Lanfranc.  i.  188.    There  his  friends 

rengarius,  apud  Giles.     I.anfraiki  Opera,  are  said  to  have  sent  the  let  tor  after  him, 

Kpist.  1.  and  that  Lanfranc,  sus|>ected  of  heresy  on  ae- 
*  Jnmque   seatebat  omnis  Gallia  ejus  |  count  of  his  correspondence  with  Hcrcngar, 

doctrinft  per   eg<  nos    si  olares,  quo*  ipse  produced  tlif  letter. 
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manded  to  appear  at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vercelli. 
But  to  Vercelli  Berengar  came  not ; k  he  had  appealed  sept.  iow. 
to  King  Henry  of  France  for  protection  :  he  was  imprisoned  by 
that  monarch  in  order,  as  he  liimself  states,  to  extort  money  from 
liim ;  nor  would  he  submit  to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He 
had  not  merely  proselytes,  but  fanatical  followers.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty  wrath  of 
the  Pojhj  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  renowned  clerk  of  Burgundy, 
named  Stephen.™  Words  ran  high :  to  Lanfranc's  learned  argu- 
ments it  was  replied,  that  he  who  rejected  the  conclusions  of 
Erigena  rejected  the  words  of  St.  Augustine.0  One  of  Lan- 
franc's party,  who  branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic, 
the  Canon  of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to 
be  "  a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance,  the 
Council  of  Vercelli  passed  its  censure  both  upon  Erigena  the 
master,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  Council  with  sovereign  contempt.  His  disdainful  language 
towards  the  Pope  offended  even  his  friends.  He  charges  lus 
antagonists  with  ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentation.0  In  France 
his  opinions  divided  the  public  mind ;  one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  lus  doctrines;  they  were 
favourably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The  king  vacillated 
between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar  and  tacit  connivance  at 
his  opinions.  Two  Councils  were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  whom  Berengar  had  endeavoured  to  win  over,  at  his 
oastle  of  Brion  :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.    Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  dis- 


k  It  is  remarkable  with  what  super- 
cilious contempt  Berengar  writes  of  the 
Council  of  Vercelli,  even  of  Leo  IX.  He 
icnies  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  summon 


him  to  be  judged  beyond  his  metropolitan 
province.  He  accuses  Leo  of  having  lodged 
with  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  living 
in  open  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  uncle, 
a  nobleman  of  {'a via,  and  of  having  refused 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  charge  publicly 
made  by  bin  uncle  against  the  bishop. — 
p.  40.  By  on  adverse  writer  he  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  with  equal  scorn  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome :  "  Nempe 
S.  Leonem  P.  non  Pontificom  sod  pompi- 
ficem  ct  pulpiticem  appelLivit,  S.  Romanam 
Kcclesiam  vanitatis  concilium  et  Kcclesiniu 


malignantium,  Romanam  sedem  non  apos- 
tolicam  sed  sedem  Satanic  dictis  et  seriptis 
non  timuit  appellare."— cBemald.  de  Bvren- 
gar.  daranatione.  Gieseler  has  quoted  the 
whole  passage,  p.  285. 

m  "  Dissuaserant  secundum  ecclesiastica 
jura,  secundum  quo:  nullus  extra  provinciam 
ad  judicium  ne  cogendus  est  ire." 

0  Much  of  the  treatise  '  De  Sacra  Can*.  1 
is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  his  own  doc- 
trines and  those  of  Erigena  were  the  same 
as  those  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine. 

°  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  mis- 
representation of  his  doctrines:  "  Hum- 
bertus  cnim  ille  tuus,  inaudito  me  .  .  . 
scripsit  quod  voluit,  et  quod  meum  non 
erat,  mendaciter  meum  es&e  coufinxit." 

2  o  2 
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comfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established  doctrine. 
The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  at  Paris.  There  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of  Berengar,  took  the  lead. 
The  tenets  of  Berengar  and  the  book  of  Seotus  were  denounced 
by  wild  acclamation ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did 
not  recant,  the  clergy  would  summon  the  array  of  the  kingdom, 
march  at  its  head,  besiege  Berengar  in  whatever  fortress  or  city 
he  might  take  refuge,  compel  him  to  recant,  or  to  surrender 
himself  as  prisoner.  But  the  name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in 
France ;  he  had  always  been  held  as  the  most  honoured  divine 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and  took 
no  further  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengar.P  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  of  Leo's  life  and  pontificate  that  the  alarm 
grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  no  less  than  Hildebrand  himself, 
the  cardinal-subdeacon  of  the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that 
height  of  fame,  afterwards  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was 
sent  as  legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous  feud. 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a  Council  at 
April,  io54.  Tours,  to  assail  Ids  adversary  in  his  stronghold.  But 
at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead  of  taking  the  high  ground  of 
authority,  condescended  to  become  persuasive  and  conciliator}- ; 
ho  was  content  with  an  ambiguous  declaration  extorted  from 
Berengar,  that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.*  With  this,  and  with  a  faint 
expression  of  his  determination  to  carry  Berengar  with  him  to 
Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  in  this  momentous  controversy. 
The  secret  is  clear :  Hildebrand  was  wanted  at  Rome ;  his  place 
was  there.'  The  King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his 
council  questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accusation 


P  '*  Ego  interim  dico :  panem  et  vinum 
per  consecrationem  converti  in  nltnri,  in 
verum  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem,  non 
me  a,  uon  tua,  sod  evnngelica  apostolicaquo 
simul  autenticarum  scripturarum  quibus 
contra  ire  nefas,  est  sententia."  He  sub- 
joins lower :  "  Quam  diceres  conversionem 
.  .  .  minime  assign  as  ti." — p.  57.  See 
against  Material  Transmutation,  p.  173. 
In  more  than  one  place  Berengar  states 
that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  for  fear 
of  death. — p.  73.  See  also  the  distinct 
view  of  lierengar's  opinions,  p.  274.  Com- 
part Do  Sacrft  Coenft,  pp.  52,  53. 

1  He  states  that  before  Hildebrand : 
"  quod  jurnrem,  panem  atque  vinum  altaris  | 


past  consecrationem  sunt  corpus  Christi  et 
sanguis.  Hasc  me  sicut  re  proferrem,  jurn- 
mento  confirmavi,  corde  tenui."  It  was 
the  material  change  which  he  rigorously 
and  constantly  opposed,  by  every  argument 
of  obscure,  indeed,  and  tortuous  logic,  but 
still  with  unaccommodating  rigour. 

«  Hildebrand  had  ordered  all  the  books 
bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  collected : 
u  Ut  ex  eorum  nuctoritnte  satisftcret  de 
euchniistia  pro  cnjus  diligentiori  considera- 
tione  et  veritatis,  Dei  misericnrdi&,  com- 
prehensione  haireticis  me  insimulaverant 
homines  nihil  scientcs,  et  superiores  se  in 
scientia  alios  non  rcquo  animo  tolerantes." — 
p.  52. 
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against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  demand  of  aid  against  that 
king  from  the  Emperor.  The  Council  might  be  interminably 
protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  utmost  peril ;  Ins  army 
had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  prisoner ;  if  released,  released  only 
to  die."  Besides  the  fatal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  mace- 
rations had  begun  to  threaten  his  life ;  to  those  so  deep  in  the 
politics  of  Rome  the  progress,  the  fatal  end  of  his  disease  might 
be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the  full  activity 
of  his  youth,  still  endeavouring  to  command  the  whole  Latin 
world  by  his  personal  presence.  His  aspiration  was  still  to  be 
Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of  Rome  only  (though,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  he  had  great  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Pope  in  Italy) :  so  during  this  period  he  visited  rather  than 
took  up  his  residence,  or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three  times, 
during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  lie  crossed  the  Alps ;  once 
already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at  Rheims ;  the  second 
Transalpine  visitation  took  place  immediately  after  the  Council 
of  VercellL  Its  ostensible  object  was  a  great  religious  ceremony 
in  honour  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  still  the  bishop.  The 
German  Popes  had  introduced  a  singular  kind  of  plurality,  as  if 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and  still  reserved  a 
safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clement  II.  had  retained  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg ;  Leo  had  been  several  years  Pope  Oct.  21. 1050. 
before  he  vacated  that  of  Toul. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a  city  or  on  a  church  of  equal 
value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint ;  the  city  grew  in  honour  and 
in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  its  own  citizens  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  from  this  increased  devotion,  but  it  became 
a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine 
with  their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a  profitable  commercial  mart 
grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town.  Gerard  had  been  bishop 
of  Toul ;  he  had  reposed  for  fifty-six  years  in  his  tomb.  During 
a  ceremonial,  as  solemn  as  that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St. 
Remi  in  his  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was  conse- 
crated to  the  new  saint ;  wonderful  cures  were  not  wanting ;  pri- 


*  According  to  Berengar,  p.  53,  he  had  I  turn  illi  est,  I'apam  Leoncm  rebus  decessiss« 
heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Leo:  M  Nuncia-  |  humanis." 
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vileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  favoured  church,  and  on 
the  clergy  of  the  favoured  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany, 
everywhere  making  munificent  grants,  con  finning  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  monasteries.  He  was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg ; 
Feb.  a.  losi.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now 
arisen  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX.  was  too  much  of 
a  German  pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  enough  for  his 
countrymen.  The  Germans,  during  the  reign  of  the  Franconian 
emperors,  had  possessed  themselves  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
sees  ki  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Rome.*  A  German  held  the  see 
of  Ravenna ;  and  under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  begun  to 
renew  her  ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of  Rome.  Leo, 
in  the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroachments 
even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  by  the  special  favour 
of  the  Emperor.  The  Italian  prelates  at  Vercelli  joined  eagerly 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  German  of  Ravenna ;  Humfred  was 
degraded  and  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  Council.  At 
this  act  the  brooding  jealousy  against  the  Pope  broke  out  at  tho 
court  of  Henry  into  open  hostility.  Bishop  Nitger  of  Freisingen, 
a  magnificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if  in  part  dedicated  to  less 
sacred  uses,  was  splendidly  employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
during  some  warm  dispute  relating  to  the  affair  of  Ravenna, 
grasping  lus  neck,  said,  "  May  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I 
work  not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope."  The  biographer  of  Leo  adds 
that  the  bishop  u  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  neck,  and  died  in 
a  few  days.  At  Augsburg  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  restoration  of  his  haughty  antagonist.  Humfred,  it  is  true, 
was  ordered  to  make  restitution  of  all  which  he  had  unlawfully 
usuqjed  from  the  Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to 
request  his  forgiveness.  He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  "  may  God  forgive  him  his  sins." 
The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scornful  laughter.  Tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.    "  Miserable,  he  is  a  dead  man  ! " 


r  Hooflcr  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  (lerman 
prelates,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Patti- 
archatc  of  Aquileia,  tho  Bishoprics  of  Como, 
Padua,  and  Verona,  were  a  long  time  almost 
exclusively  in  their  hands :  other  sees  less 


|  frequently. — Beilage,  xvii.  p.  333. 

*  This  must  have  been  much  later,  as 
Xitger  survived  the  Archbishop  of  Kaveuna 
some  time. 
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Humfred  returned  to  Ravenna,  fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died, 
not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison/ 

The  third  journey  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was  as  medi- 
ator between  the  Emperor  Henry  and  Andrew  King  of  gtephen 
Hungary.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  formid-  gjf  1000 
able  people  the  Hungarians  had  been  converted  to  JjJfrdjJSiy 
Christianity.  St  Stephen,  their  king,  had  wrought  this  <*>  Germany, 
almost  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  a  conversion  of 
Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gynla,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constantinople, 
Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  father  of  Stephen,  seems  to  have 
hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion  of  Ins  subjects  and 
his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  baptised  in  his  infancy;  the 
holy  St  Adalbert  administered  to  him  that  redeeming  rite  ;  he 
received  the  Cliristian  name  of  Stephen  ;  he  obtained  the  hand 
of  a  Cliristian  bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho. 
On  the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyars  against 
the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was  suppressed.  The 
Christian  King  ascended  tho  throne ;  Ins  first  act  was  to  unite 
himself  to  Latin  Christendom ;  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope 
Sylvester  II.,  and  received  tho  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal 
edict  empowering  him  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his 
realm.  Ho  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Gran.  Through- 
out the  land  rose  churches :  the  nation  received  the  religion  of 
their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his  reign  of  thirty  years,  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  that  faith  and  of  those  virtues,  which 
acquired  for  him  the  name  and  renown  of  a  saint.  But  Peter, 
tho  successor  of  Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  German 
and  Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  indig- 
nantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king  was  dethroned, 
blinded ;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two  princes  of  the  royal  race, 
were  placed  on  the  throne  ;  heathenism  became  again  the  national 
religion;  everywhere  the  old  altars  rose;  the  Cliristians  were 
persecuted ;  some  priests  and  bishops  suffered  martyrdom.  But 
on  the  death  of  Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared  himself  a 
Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Cliristian  bishop  (probably  tho 


v  Cifrorcr,  with  somewhat  dubious  charity, 
labours  to  cxculiwte  the  l'op<  from  all  share 
in  this  crime,  ot  which  no  candid  man  can 
have  the  least  suspicion.    He  lays  it  to 


I  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  who  were 
|  jealous  of  their  bishoprics  being  turned 
'.  into  German  fortresses  for  the  oppression 
!  of  Italy. 
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native  bishops  had  been  permitted  to  remain) ;  he  restored  the 
churches,  and  prohibited  heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dethroned 
Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared  Hungary  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was  rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Henry,  himself  engaged  in  the  war  with  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  his  uncle  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the  Count 
of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austria  entered  into  the 
war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet  not  with  conclusive  success. 
Haimbourg  the  frontier  town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry 
himself  in  the  year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important 
result,  the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhelming 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared  in  his 
camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Christendom x  with  a 
king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of  his  realm.  But  his 
Aug.  sept  mediation  was  rejected  by  both  parties.  He  urged  on 
the  Emperor  the  terms  of  submission  and  tribute,  offered  by  the 
Hungarians ;  Henry  coldly  and  contemptuously  declined  the  con- 
ditions. But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians  sunk  the 
provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  depended  for  their  subsistence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian 
in  his  turn  refused  the  humiliating  concessions  which  he  had 
offered  before.  The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of 
dignity ;  the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  liis  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during  the 
close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  favourite  avocation,  the 
canonisation  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of  that  city,  Erhard  and 
Wolfgang,  were  installed  in  that  honour  with  the  usual  imposing 
ceremony. 

Cliristmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and 
many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at  Worms.  They  met 
ft»pVi°"*at  not  merely  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer 
Wonm.  with  more  than  usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular 
affairs  of  great,  it  appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope. 
Leo,  though  maintaining  Ins  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom, 
had  not  neglected  the  affairs  of  Italy.    Those  affairs  in  which  he 


"  An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  had 
been  among  the  bishops  present  at  Toul, 
perhaps  as  ambassador,  secret  or  avowed, 


of  King  Andrew  to  the  Pope.  Compare 
throughout  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Mag- 
yaren. 
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appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
victim,  must  bo  unfolded  hereafter.  He  aspired  it  is  clear  to 
restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as  an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become 
something  more  than  a  secular  vassal  of  the  empire,  something 
beyond  the  spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  See  of 
Rome  laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,*  either 
as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  grants  of 
emperors.  Among  these  were  the  famous  Abbey  of  Fulda,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.*  Leo  agreed  to  surrender  these  en- 
dowments in  exchange  for  the  city  and  territory  of  Benevento, 
stipulating  at  the  same  time  for  a  strong  imperial  force  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  that  city,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the 
formidable  and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  had  grown  in 
strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility ;  the  more  the  Pope 
became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he  asserted  his  independence, 
the  more  odious  he  became  to  the  great  German  prelates.  His 
most  attached  friend  and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and 
charitable  Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead;  the 
Emperor  of  his  own  authority  had  appointed  Liutpold,  Provost 
of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German  primacy.  The 
Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  new  primate, 
some  further  privileges  on  the  See  of  Mentz.  The  archbishop 
was  the  Papal  Legate  in  his  own  diocese.  But  as  if  he  knew 
the  character  of  Liutpold,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Bamberg, 
this  grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  function.  ^ l8, 
A  trifling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  German 
and  Italian  churchmen,  the  difficult  position  of  the  Pope,  who 
having  raslily  favoured  the  insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians, 
was  obliged  to  humble  himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of 
the  Germans.  In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read 
the  service,  the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Worms,  performed  the  function.  The  procession  was 
ended,  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat,  Humbert,  a  deacon  of 
the  archbishop,  chanted  the  Gospel  in  a  tone  different  from  the 
Roman  usage,  perhaps  jarring  to  Italian  ears.    The  Italians 


1  Sec  the  list  of  31  churches  and  47 
monasteries,  besides  Bome  allodial  estates, 
in  Muratori  Antiq.  v.  Dissert.  6&«— Hoetier, 
p.  367. 


*  Gfrorer  conjectures  that  the  Bishopric 
of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  the  Papacy  on 
the  promotion  of  Clement  the  Second. 
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requested  the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  dis- 
sonant chant :  the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on,  disre- 
garding the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed  the  Gospel  to 
be  ended,  summoned  the  refractory  deacon,  and  declared  him 
deposed  from  Ins  office:  tho  archbishop  instantly  sent  some 
of  his  clergy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope 
declined.  The  service  went  on,  it  was  the  time  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat, 
and  declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ;  the 
Popo  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  in  Ins 
own  diocese.  The  deacon  was  reinvested  in  his  functions ; 
the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge  the  rest  of  his  holy 
office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  fatal  mark 
of  jealousy  displayed  by  German  churchmen  against  tho  un- 
popular Pontiff.  At  a  council  at  Mantua,  suddenly  broken  off, 
a.i>.  1053.  were  undisguised  signs  of  German  hostility.*  Geb- 
Bim*qaAge"  hard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  was  of  great  weight 
in  tho  councils  of  the  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops,  which  were  to  march  with  the  Tope 
into  Italy,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  Benevento.b  The 
Tope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service  500  Swabian 
knights.  With  these,  and  assembling  around  Ins  standard,  as 
he  went,  a  hast  of  lawless  adventurers  and  mercenaries,  the 
holy  Leo  marched  tlirough  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
own  forces,  the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against 
tho  terrible  Normans.  The  Italian  policy  of  Leo,  bold,  aggres- 
sive to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by  success.  In  the 
reconquest  of  Sardinia  from  a  new  invasion  of  the  Saracens, 
his  admonitions  and  advice  had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to 
achieve  the  conquest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  he  had 
not  been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained 


•  At  the  council  of  Mantua  the  uproar 
against  the  Popo  was  not  on  account  of  the  i 
married  clergy,  against  whom  stronger  mea- 
sures were  threatened,  but  the  attempt  of 
the  Pope,  to  obtain  a  sponge  declared  to 
contain  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  ac- 
companied the  reliques  of  S.  Longinus,  the 


soldier  who  pierced  the  side  with  his  spear. 
Compare  Theiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

b  Kioto  (Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Vierte,  i. 
p.  179,  published  1856)  assigns  some  rea- 
sons, the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Henry 
in  Germany,  for  that  advice. 
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the  fastness  cities,  and  awaited  their  time :  a  Crescentius  still 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  offered  a  more  promising 
field  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  sovereignty.  It 
was  held  by  three  powers  mortally  hostile  to  each  other,  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans.  Of  these  the  Sara- 
cens, by  recent  feuds,  had  been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his 
lofty  visions,  began  to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to 
Christendom.  The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining 
their  ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  them 
with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and  engage  in 
new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans  knew  their  strength : 
tins  body  of  men,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had 
now  become  sovereigns  of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially 
on  all.c  The  deliverance  of  Southern  Italy  from  these  half 
christianised  and  barbarous  freebooters  seemed  to  justify  to 
Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first  incursion 
into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  peaceful,  more  seemly 
character;  but  it  had  opened  to  his  ambition  views  which 
matured  slowly  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  pontificate,  he  had  again  visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held 
a  synod  at  Salerno.  At  his  approach  the  city  of  May,  ioeo. 
Benevento  threw  off  the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf 
of  Capua.  Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ; 
and  to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter.  The 
faction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo  excommunicated 
the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by  the  Imperial  grant  Lord 
of  Benevento.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  enlisted  to 
expel  the  Normans  from  the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek 
Enipcror,  Constantine  Mononiachus,  to  declare  the  reasons 
winch  urged  him  to  undertake  this  war  in  person.  In  his 
martial  ardour  he  forgot  the  theologic  controversy/  which  was 


0  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in 
Italy  read  the  curious  chronicle,  1  Li  Nor- 
mans,' published,  by  M.  Champollion  Figeac. 
Soc.  de  l'Histoiro  de  France. 

d  For  this  controversy  between  Humbert, 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  legate  at 
Constantinople,  and  tlic  clergy  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  ended  in  haughty  words  on 
both  sides,  see  Leon  is  Kpist.  a  pud  Mansi, 
xh.    Canisii  Lectiones  Antiq.    One  of  the 


strongest  objections  against  the  Greek 
Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy. 
The  Latin  replies  :  u  Hatcine  quoque  sunt 
ilia  majora  et  perfectiora,  ut  novus  maritus 
et  recentecarnis  voluptate  resolutus  et  totus 
mnrcidus  Christi  ministret  altaribus,  et  nb 
ejus  immnculato  corpore  sanctificando  manus 
confestini  ad  muliebres  transferat  amplexus. 
.  .  .  .  Pro  quibus  omnibus  et  aliis,  quos 
longum  est  scripto  prosequi  erroribus,  nisi 
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rising  to  its  height  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  Michael 
Cerularius ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged  for  centuries  the 
schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  While  the 
vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  threatened  to 
distract  the  West,  the  East  broke  off  all  connexion  with  a 
church  which  dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn 
rite.  The  Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that 
undisciplined  and  foreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Christian 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impiety;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  mdiscrimi- 
nately  in  promiscuous  fray,  but  put  them  to  death  slowly  with 
indescribable  tortures.  They  made  no  distinction  between 
things  sacred  and  profane  ;  they  plundered,  burned,  razed 
churches.  Princes,  according  to  the  apostles,  were  not  to 
bear  the  sword  in  vain;  and  as  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to 
war;  not  that  he  desired  the  death  of  a  single  Norman, 
nor  of  any  human  being,  but  by  the  terrors  of  human  judge- 
ments, these  unbelievers  must  be  taught  the  terms  of  God's 
judgements.* 

In  his  youthful  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  fame  for  mili- 
tary conduct ;  ho  had  commanded  the  vassals  of  the  bishopric 
of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad's  expeditions  into  Italy. 
Some  vain  self-confidence  may  have  mingled  with  the  zeal 
which  induced  him  to  lead  his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith f — an  act  at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood 
amazed,  and  did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The 
stern  recluse  Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy.8 


resiperitis  ct  digne  satisfeccritis,  irrevocable 
anathema  hie  et  in  futuro  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab 
omnibus  Cathulicis,  pro  quibus  Christus 
animara  suam  posuit."  —  Compare  the 
answer  by  Nicetas.  Apud  Canis.  pp.  301- 
314. 

•  Loo  IX.  Epist.  Constant.  Monomach. 
vii.;  Labbe.p.  982. 

I  u  In  illiu*  itaque  sa-cularis  militia*  dis- 
positione,  sic  repentc  w»gax  apparuit  ct 
providus,  quasi  hujusmodi  negotiis  tantum 
fuissct  hactenus  exercitatus."— Wibert,  i.  7. 

8  Damiani  lays  down  this  irrefragable 
proposition :  "Si  ergo  pro  Fide,  qua  uni- 
versalis vivit  Ecelesia,  nusquam  ferren  cor- 
ripi  arma  conceditur,  quomodo  pro  terrenis 
ac  transitoriis  Feck-site  facultatibus  loricate 
.icici  in  gladios  debacchantur."    **  When 


the  saints  hare  power  they  do  not  even 
slay  heretics  and  infidels."  He  proceeds  to 
condemn  Leo  IX.:  "Ad  hn?c  si  quis  obji- 
ciat,  bellicis  usibus  Leoncm  se  frequenter  im- 
plicuisse  Pontificem,  verumtamen  sanctum 
esse.  Dico  quod  sentio,  quoniam  nee 
Petrus  ob  hoe  Apostolicum  obtinct  prin- 
cipjitum,  quia  negavit ;  nec  David  idcirco 
prophetica*  meretur  oraculum,  quia  tonim 
alieni  viri  invasit."  It  is  curious  to  read 
Damiani's  commentator,  trying  to  make  out 
that  Damiani  does  not  condemn  the  Pope's 
using  the  sword  m  a  temporal  prince.  How 
would  the  old  Saint,  who  compared  Loo's 
wars  with  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the 
adultery  of  Daivid,  have  scorned  this  dis- 
tinction ?— Damiani,  Epist.  iv.  9. 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  belied  his  early  fame. 
The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascribed  to  him,  utterly 
failed.  Not  that  he  actually  took  the  generalship  of  his  troops 
in  the  battle,  but  all  the  movements  seem  to  have  been  made 
under  his  guidance.  From  San  Germano  he  advanced  to 
Capua,  accompanied  by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  the  Counts  of 
Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  he  marched  into  the  Capitanata, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Normans.  The  Apulians  and  other 
Italians  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Argyrous,  the  Greek  Catapan  of  Calabria,  who  promised  his 
succour.  He  fixed  his  quarters  at  Civitella,  and  Junel8, 
launched  his  first  blow,  the  excommunication  of  the  1053" 
Normans.  The  Normans  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
appalled  by  these  vast  preparations.  They  offered  terms  of 
submission.  These  were  peremptorily  refused  by  Frederick  of 
Lorraine :  the  only  condition  offered  was  their  total  abandon- 
ment of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  danger  of  driving  them 
to  despair.  He  pushed  forward  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the 
Fertorio,  near  Dragonata.  Tho  German  troops  were  not  above 
500.  The  terrible  Normans  mustered  3000  knights,  men  who 
were  said  to  be  able  to  cleave  an  enemy  from  the  head  to  the 
saddle  with  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet  unrenowned 
Robert  Guiscard.  Three  days  the  armies  watched  each  other. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a 
hill,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day 
they  burst  down  in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  one 
wing,  the  Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once:  the  Germans 
were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  from  the  field  to  seize  the  Pope  at 
Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them  for  that 
night :  tho  next  day  they  entered  the  town.  The  humbled 
Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their  excommunication :  they 
became  again  sons  of  the  Church.  Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was 
it  subtle  policy,  which  made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons  ? 
The  rude  soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that 
craft  in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  valour,  cast 
themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  his  pardon,  pro- 
fessed deep  penitence.    Rut  they  lost  no  time  in  securing  again 
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all  the  cities  which  had  thrown  off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey, 
the  gentlest  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an 
attendant  on  the  Tope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle- 
field,1* to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honours  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory,  as 
having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves  afterwards 
assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  remains.  The  Pope 
was  conducted  with  all  respect  by  Count  Humfrey  to  Benevento : 
there  he  remained,  a  prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most 
profound  outward  reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  ;  perhaps  now 
conscious  of  his  own  unclerical  conduct,  in  becoming  the  leader 
of  an  army  ;  seeing  the  divine  condemnation  in  his  abasement, 
his  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  the  courteous  and  deferential 
demeanour  of  the  Normans  ;  knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
their  power,  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest  acts  of 
penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but  sackcloth  ;  he  slept 
on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he 
allowed  for  sleep.  Every  day  he  performed  mass ;  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  were  passed  in  prayer  and  the 
recital  of  the  Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  eccle- 
siastical functions ;  he  appointed  a  new  abbot  of  Santa  Sophia, 
in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Africa,  with 
Constantinople,  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom ;  but  liis  chief  occupation,  besides  Ins  prayers,  was  works 
of  charity.  His  admirers  glorify  Ids  imprisonment  with  manv 
miracles.  But  Ins  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all 
lus  strength ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Normans, 
perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they  should  be  accused 
of  the  death  of  the  Pope  wliile  in  their  hands,  were  willing  to 
release  the  dying  man.  On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Bene- 
vento, under  the  escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was 
obliged  to  rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations  of  his 
approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his  helpless  con- 
dition. His  calm  departure  reaches  sublimity.  He  ordered  his 
coffin  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's ;  he  reposed  on  a  couch  by  its 
side.    There  he  gave  his  last  admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics 


The  battle-  was  fought  Juno  16,  1053.    Leo  w  t  olT  for  Koine  March  21,  lO.Yi. 
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around,  entreating  them  to  abstain  from  simony  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  Church  ;  there  he  received  the  last 
sacraments.  He  rose  with  difficulty,  and  looked  into  his  coffin. 
"  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  mutability  of  human  things.  The 
cell  which  was  my  dwelling  when  a  monk  expanded  into  yonder 
spacious  palace  ;  it  slirinks  again  into  this  narrow  coffin."  The 
next  morning  he  was  dead  He  died  before  the  altar  of  St- 
Peters.  As  might  be  expected,  his  death  had  been  announced 
by  visions :  monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreams  angels  April  13 
in  white  robes  bv  his  bed-side.     Wonderful  cures  lu69' 

m 

immediately  followed  his  departure.  A  devil,  who  had  possessed 
a  Tuscan  woman  for  above  nine  years,  confessed  that  Leo  had 
already  ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  it  was  by  his  jx)wer  that 
ho  was  driven  forth.  A  woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn  ;  she 
was  seized  by  the  expelled  fiend,  and  compelled  to  pray  to  the 
new  Saint  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  Ins  remains.  Churches  were 
built  to  his  honour  in  Benevento,  in  Toul,  and  in  many  other 
cities. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  GERMAN  POPES. 

Hildebrand  having  concluded  his  hasty  treaty  with  Berengar, 
but  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  tlireatened,  the  captive 
heretic,  travelled  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo, 
it  is  said,  had  bequeathed  the  administration  of  the  see,  during 
the  vacancy,  to  the  Cardinal-subdeacon ;  but  tumults  were 
tlireatened,  or  actually  broke  out :  the  party  of  Benedict,  the 
old  Roman  party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one  account, 
it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power.  Hildebrand  was 
too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity.  The  Pope  must 
be  a  wealthy  prelate,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  papal  domains 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  baronial  plunderers.  An  Italian 
pope  of  the  most  awful  piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy, 
would  only  have  wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those  law- 
less men  had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh  them  to 
scorn.  The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial  protection,  with- 
out which  Rome  might  at  any  time  become  the  prey  of  the 
Normans.  That  terrible  race  had  again  resumed  their  hostile 
aspect;  their  ally,  the  Count  of  Reate,  had  not  scrupled  to 
soize  and  imprison,  on  their  return  from  Constantinople,  the 
future  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  of 
Pope  Leo.  The  Pope  would  have  become  the  slave,  he  had  not 
yet  learned  the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally,  of 
these  barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hilde- 
brand liimself,  to  implore  his  nomination.  But  Hildebrand  had 
already  determined  upon  his  choice — a  Pope  who  might  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  whose  election  would  so  flatter 
the  Emperor,  that  he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in 
the  appointment  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  richest, 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German  prelates.  Gebhard 
might  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  hia  premature  death.    He  it  was  who 
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had  advised  the  Emperor  to  countermand  the  march  of  the  great 
body  of  his  troops  to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this 
act  of  jealous  hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  "  with  two  hundred  knights  he  would  chase  them  from 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German  troops  to  retire, 
he  could  command  them  to  advance  in  these  perilous  times  to 
the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eiclistadt  to  power  and  influence  had 
been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  demanded  for  his  favourite,  Cuno, 
the  succession  to  his  see.  From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pre- 
text that  Cuno  was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused 
the  nomination,  but  endeavoured  to  propitiate  his  uncle  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The  Bishop 
of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a  remote  descendant 
of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the  Emperor  s  objection  against 
his  extreme  youth,  the  bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacity, 
that  Gebhard  would  rise  to  still  higher  honours.  This  vaticina- 
tion began  immediately  to  give  promise  of  fulfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities;  he  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, particularly  during  the  Hungarian  war.  He  became 
his  most  intimate  and  confidential  counsellor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  full  exertion  of 
the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Pope  in  the 
dignity  and  security  of  his  office ;  to  repel  the  Normans,  perhaps 
to  wrest  back  from  their  unworthy  possessors  some  of  the  estates 
of  the  see  :  while  at  the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a 
counsellor  who  was  most  likely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to 
the  German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious  vassal- 
age to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted  from  the 
ambition  and  abilities  of  such  a  Pope  as  Gebhard,  that  after  the 
great  work  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  papacy  was  completed, 
the  Churchman,  as  in  his  predecessors,  would  predominate  over 
the  faithful  subject,  the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhard  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  from  the  temptation ;  he 
had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor  than  the  equal, 
the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his  master.  He  yielded  to 
the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hildebrand  and  the  Romans,  and  of 
his  Imperial  sovereign,  only  after  long  delay,  only  on  the  signi- 
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ficant  terms  that  the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and 
possessions  which  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
April  is,  implied  the  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  those 
1066,  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  elapsed  l>efore 
the  successor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugurated  at  Rome  under  the 
name  of  Victor  IX 

The  Emperor  followed  Ins  Pope  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  and  powerful  array.    But  a  new  enemy  had  arisen,  if 
not  more  formidable,  more  hateful  to  the  Emperor  than  the 
Normans  or  the  usurpers  of  the  Papal  estates.    Godfrey  the 
Bearded,  the  deposed  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  Henry's 
ancient  antagonist    Godfrey,  anathematised  by  Leo  IX.,  de- 
serted by  his  allies,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary 
dukedom  ;  he  had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  life.    One  of 
the  acts  winch  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility  to  the  Em- 
peror in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of  Godfrey's  brother, 
Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Church.    Godfrey  had  accompanied  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  Legate,  on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.    On  his 
return  he  married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
A.r>.  io52.  Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  years  before. 
The  whole  inheritance  of  that  family,  the  most  powerful  in  Italy, 
the  inheritance  which,  afterwards  falling  to  the  famous  Countess 
Matilda,  was  the  great  source  of  the  independence  and  over- 
weening power  of  Gregory  VII. ,  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Emperor's  implacable  enemy.    The  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied  the  Emperor. 
The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into  his  hands.    Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon  his  Italian  possessions  ;  he  fled 
to  Germany,  to  stir  up  more  perilous  revolt  against  the  Imperial 
authority.    The  Cardinal  Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  the 
holy  sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.    He  took  refuge  in  a  more 
unapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Thermita,  to 
emerge  in  a  short  time,  under  other  circumstances,  as  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff. 

Pope  Victor  II.  held  a  council  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
May  27.    at  Florence,  then  an  unimportant  city.    Besides  the 
ordinary  denunciations  against  simoniacal  proceedings,  and  a 
new  sentence  against  the  excommunicated  Berengar,  a  decree 
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was  passed  which  attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  that  evil 
which  impoverished  the  papacy,  broke  up  the  Church  property 
into  small  pieces,  and  made  laymen  the  actual  possessors  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church.  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting  the  estates  of  the 
Church  as  fiefe  to  knights  or  nobles.  The  Pope  set  the  example 
of  this  new  proceeding ;  on  the  falling  in  of  the  fief  of  Spoleto 
and  Camerina,  he  became  himself  the  Marquis.  He  proceeded, 
no  doubt  under  the  awe  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraudulently 
granted  away  in  the  more  turbulent  periods  to  the  barons  of  the 
Roniagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation  of  simony, 
the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  the  threatened 
resumption  of  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the  Italian  hatred  to  a 
German  pope  soon  found  a  man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to 
endeavour  the  murder  of  Victor.  A  subdeacon  mingled  poison 
even  with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ;  the  Pope  could  not  lift  the  chalice ; 
he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to  enable  him  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  this  wonder ;  the  affrighted  culprit  fell  on  his 
knees  and  confessed,  or,  as  it  was  said,  the  chemon  who  possessed 
him  confessed  his  guilt. 

The  Emperor,,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurrection,  had 
hastened  back  to  Germany.  Instead  of  descending  again  in  tho 
next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent  messenger  after  messenger  pressing 
the  return  of  his  one  faithful  and  wise  counsellor  to  Germany. 
The  Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts.  Godfrey 
of  Lorraine  had  organised  an  insurrection ;  France  threatened 
war:  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  old  master.  Ho 
arrived  at  Goalar  to  receive  his  confession,  to  administer  the  last 
Sacraments.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion 
in  the  chace,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
harassed  by  the  perplexing  state  of  affaits,  brought  octMoee. 
him  to  the  grave.  He  died,  forgiving  all  his  enemies,  (0cU  28  ) 
making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had  unjustly  possessed,  be- 
queathing his  infant  son  to  the  care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried 
by  the  faithful  Pope  at  Spires. 

Victor  IL,  Gebhard  of  Eiclistadt,  was  now  in  power  both 
Pope  and  Emperor;  Ins  wise  moderation  appeased  the  angry 
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conflict  in  Germany.    He  reconciled  Baldwin  of  Flanders  to  the 
young  king  by  a  timely  concession  of  his  hereditary  dukedom. 
He  allayed  the  enmity  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine;  he  gave  no 
June.  1057.    offence  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
octM,  1055.  at  tliis  pre-eminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
the  great  prelates  of  Germany ;  he  raised  the  celebrated  Adal- 
bert into  a  metropolitan  of  Northern  Germany,  as  Archbishop 
of  Hamburg.    He  sent  Hildebrand  again  into  France  to  reform 
the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoniacal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power 
and  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In 
Italy  it  had  already,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  ap- 
pear that  the  Pope  now  wielded  the  power  of  the  Empire.  He 
Nov.,  Dec^  had  made  a  progress  into  the  March  of  Ancona  as  Duke 
io55.        Qf  gp0ie^Q  an(j  Marquis  of  Camerina  and  Fermo  and 
of  the  March  of  Ancona.    He  raised  his  tribunal,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  submission ;  many  of  the  unruly  barons 
attended  obsequiously  upon  his  court.   Ho  summoned  the  Count 
Teuto  and  his  sons  for  unlawfully  withholding  the  castle  of  La 
Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.    The  contumacious  Teuto 
not  appearing,  the  judge  of  the  Pope  declared  him  in  rebellion, 
pronounced  against  him  the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope, 
and  gave  orders  to  take  the  castle  by  force.    These  proceedings 
were  not  always  carried  out  without  strong  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one  case,  thought  himself  called  upon  to  intrude 
his  remonstrances,  and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  more  equal  justice.    It  was  an  ungrateful  return  to 
God  who  raised  Victor  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  had 
now  invested  him  with  imperial  power,  to  abuse  that  power,  to  de- 
spoil unrightfully  a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and 
dedicated  himself  to  Christ/  But  at  the  summons  of  Pope  Victor 
April  is.     a  l^g6  synod  of  bishops  from  Northern  and  Central 
10M-        Italy  met  at  Florence ;  those  of  Florence,  Arezzo,  No- 
cera,  Castello,  Popilia,  Sienna,  Vercelli,  Turin,  Eugubio,  Vel- 
letri,  Fiesole,  Pisa,  Pistoia.    Of  the  acts  of  this  Synod  nothing 
is  known  but  the  presentation  of  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  fallen 
into  such  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but  now  wisely 
restored  to  favour,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  to  the  Pope. 
Frederick  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  confirmed  as 


»  Damiani,  Epist.  i.  v.    The  circumstances  to  which  Damiani  alludes  arc  unknown. 
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abbot,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  as  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Chrysogonus  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  ambition  of  Victor 
rose  with  his  power ;  his  grants  assume  a  loftier  tone ;  the  Apos- 
tolic throne  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  raised  high 
above  all  people,  and  all  realms,  that  he  may  pluck  up  and 
destroy,  plant  and  build  in  his  name.  He  was  preparing  again 
to  cross  the  Alps  to  arrange,  in  his  character  of  guardian  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  Empress  Agnes  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he 
was  meditating  a  second  great  Council  at  Rheims,  to  July  ^ 
accomplish  the  reform  in  the  Church  of  France.  He  1061 ' 
suddenly  died  at  Arezzo,  and  with  him  expired  all  these  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  universal  rule. 

When  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  Pope  Victor's  death 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lorraine  had  not 
departed  to  Monte  Casino.  The  death  of  Victor  caused  almost 
a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  as  well  as  in  the  Papacy.  The  Em- 
press mother  alone,  now  deprived  of  her  ablest  counsellor,  and 
her  young  son,  represented  the  Franconian  Caesars.  The  House 
of  Lorraine  was  in  the  ascendant ;  not  only  had  Duke  Godfrey 
been  permitted  to  resume  liis  hereditary  rank  and  title,  Victor, 
the  Pope,  had  either  from  policy  consented,  or  yielded  through 
fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Tuscany  as  joint 
representatives  of  the  Empire,  and  as  rulers  of  Italy.  Frederick 
of  Lorraine  was  not  a  Roman,  not  even  an  Italian,  but  he  was 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House ;  he  had  suffered 
bitter  persecution  from  the  late  Emperor.  The  Romans  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  occasion  of  reasserting  their  privilege  of 
themselves  creating  the  Pope  without  regard  to  the  permission 
or  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  Hildebraud  was  absent;  and  as 
they  still  hesitated,  they  consulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
concerning  the  future  Pope.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  named  no 
single  prelate ;  he  embarrassed  them  (if  indeed  the  whole  was 
not  well  understood  between  the  parties)  with  the  choice  among 
five  prelates,  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  St  Rufino,  the  Bishops 
of  Velletri,  of  Tusculum,  and  of  Perugia,  and  the  Subdeacon 
Hildebrand.  It  was  proposed  to  await  Hildebrand's  return ;  but 
the  dominant  party  would  hear  of  no  delay.  They  declared 
none  of  these  to  be  equal  to  the  Papacy ;  Frederick  of  Lorraine 
himself  must  be  the  Pope.  "  Be  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  unre- 
sisting Abbot,  "  ye  can  only  do  what  God  permits  you  to  do." 
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Five  days  after  the  death  of  Victor,  Frederick,  under  the  name 
Stephen      of  Stephen  IX.,  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  of 
A°iS'a,  io67.  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  installed  amid  universal  joy 
in  the  Lateran  Palace.    Frederick  of  Lorraine  was  a  churchman 
of  the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views.    As  the  Legate  of  Leo 
IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had  asserted  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  the  strongest  terms.    He  had  anathematised  the  Byzantine 
Church  in  language  wliich,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of 
the  reigning  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus,  intent  on  re- 
taining, as  an  ally  of  the  Pope,  his  small  remaining  territory  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  led  him  to  endure  any  degradation  of  his 
Church  by  the  representatives  of  the  Pope,  eventually  tended  to 
widen  the  irreparable  breach  between  the  East  and  West  He 
drew  up,  with  his  colleagues,  a  paper  which  he  solemnly  deposed 
on  the  high  altar  of  St  Sophia,  which,  while  it  condescended  to 
admit  that  among  the  pillars  of  the  realm  and  the  great  digni- 
taries of  the  state,  they  had  found  much  true  faith  and  orthodox 
doctrine  ;  the  so-called  Patriarch  and  his  followers  were  sowing 
the  seeds  of  all  imaginable  heresies.    Like  the  Shnonists,  they 
sold  the  grace  of  God :  like  the  Valesians,  they  appointed  men 
whom  they  had  castrated  not  only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
episcopate  ;b  like  the  Arians,  they  rebaptised  those  who  had  been 
baptised  before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  Latin 
Cliristians ;  like  the  Donatists,  they  declared  that  without  the 
Church  of  Byzantium  was  no  true  Church,  the  sacraments  were 
of  none  effect :  like  the  Nicolaites,  they  permitted  carnal  union 
to  priests :  like  the  Severians,  they  declared  the  law  of  Moses  ac- 
cursed, and  cut  off  from  the  article  about  the  Holy  Ghost  his  pro- 
cession from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father :  like  the  Manicheans, 
they  asserted  that  whatever  is  leavened  has  life.   Like  the  Naza- 
renes,  they  so  highly  respect  the  purification  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
do  not  baptise  children  who  die  before  the  eighth  day,  and  do  not 
administer  the  communion  to  women  who  are  in  danger  during 
childbirth ;  if  heathens,  do  not  baptise  them.    Finally,  they  do 
not,  because  they  themselves  wear  their  hair  and  beard  long, 
admit  to  the  communion  those  who,  according  to  the  Roman 
usage,  clip  their  hair  and  shave  their  chins.    "  Accursed  there- 


b  Compare  on  tin",  extraordinary  charge  against  these  Valesians  (  Valeulinian*,  qu. ?) 
the  letter  in  Mansi. 
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fore  be  Michael,  miscalled  Patriarch,  Leo  Bishop  of  Acrida,  and 
all  their  followers,  with  those  of  Simon,  Vales,  Donatus,  Arius, 
Nicolaus,  Severus,  with  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Manicheans  and  Nazarenes,  and  all  heretics,  yea  with 
the  Devil  and  Ins  Angels.  Amen !  amen  !  amen !  "  With  this 
protest  Frederick  of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  had  shaken 
the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  left  guilty  Constantinople. 

The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a  rigid  monk  as  well  as  a 
haughty  churchman:  the  appointment  of  Peter  Damiani,  the 
austere  champion  of  clerical  celibacy,  the  sworn  enemy  of  tho 
married  clergy,  to  the  cardinalate,  showed  to  the  world  the 
inclination  of  his  mind  on  these  great  points,  on  which  tho 
Church  was  plunging  into  a  mortal  contest 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a  German  dukedom,  was 
not  sunk  either  in  the  monk  or  in  the  churchman.  Pope  Ste- 
phen DC  had  great  schemes  at  once  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy, 
for  the  elevation  of  his  own  family,  perhaps  some  undetected 
desire  of  revenge  against  the  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III. 
He  proposed,  by  the  aid  of  Godfrey,  now  in  possession  of 
the  marquisate  of  Tuscany,  to  expel  the  Normans  from  Italy, 
and  afterwards  to  elevate  Godfrey,  the  deliverer  and  master  of 
Italy,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But  great  means  were  necessary 
to  arm  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  the  Normans. 
The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  (he  was  still  Abbot)  remembered 
the  vast  treasures  which  the  piety  of  centuries  had  accumulated 
in  the  vaults  of  Monte  Casino  (though  once  plundered  by  the 
Saracens),0  the  votive  offerings  to  St  Benedict,  whom  every 
devout  monk  considered  his  spiritual  ancestor.  He  caused  these 
treasures  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome :  he  intended  to  devote  them 
to  this  sacred  crusade.  But  as  he  surveyed  them  religious  terror 
seized  his  mind  ;  visions  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  holy  Bene- 
dict and  his  sister  Scolastica  appeared  to  pious  worshippers  to  pro- 
test against  and  to  denounce  this  sacrilegious  alienation  of  their 
riches.  In  an  agony  of  remorse  the  Pope  sent  back  the  whole, 
except  one  picture,  which  himself  had  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  secret  of  this  conduct  is  clear:  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  failing  health  which  repressed  the  bold  ambition  of 
the  Pope.    On  St  Andrew's  day,  but  four  months  after  his 
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election,  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Casino.    At  Christmas  he 
chrutmu.   was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and  was  at  the  point 
10"'        of  death.    Already  had  he  begun  to  take  measures  for 
the  administration  of  affairs  after  his  decease.    On  his  return 
K«b.  10. 1058.  to  Rome  in  February,  an  access  of  returning  health 
re-awakened  Ids  paralysed  ambition.    But  the  hand  of  death 
March  29,    was  upon  him.    He  set  off  for  Florence,  turned  aside 
l068,        to  visit  the  holy  Gualberto  in  Ids  retirement  at  Val- 
lombrosa,  and  after  a  few  days  died  in  his  arms. 

The  death  of  Stephen  IX.  was  no  sooner  announced  in  Rome 
than  each  faction  took  its  measures.  The  Imperial  party  sent  a 
submissive  message  to  the  Empress  Agnes,  laying  the  nomina- 
tion at  the  feet  of  her  and  of  her  son.  But  the  old  Roman 
feudatory  barons,  who  had  been  already  compelled  to  relax  their 
hold  on  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  saw  at  once  their 
opportunity  to  seize  the  Papal  election  again  into  their  own 
hands.  The  minority  of  the  Emperor  gave  them  courage.  The 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Count  of  Galena,  the  Crescentii  of  Monti- 
cello  rose  without  delay.  John  Mincius,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Velletri,  had  been  one  of  the  five  prelates  named  by  Cardinal  Fre- 
derick of  Lorraine  on  the  death  of  Victor  II. :  he  was  of  the  famous 
house  of  Crescentius.  Him  they  persuaded  or  compelled  to  accept 
the  dignity.  He  was  hastily  inaugurated,  enthroned  by  night, 
and  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.  From  him  they  proceeded 
to  extort  the  most  lavish  grants.  They  plundered  the  treasures, 
no  doubt  on  the  specious  pretext  of  purchasing  the  good-will  of 
the  people.  The  sacred  oblations  of  St  Peter  were  not  secure ; 
the  hammer  of  the  coiner  was  heard  beating  up  those  holy  orna- 
ments into  money.  The  cardinals  present  protested,  and  fled 
from  Rome.  Cardinal  Humbert  of  St.  Sabina  and  Peter  of  Tus- 
culum returned  from  the  burial  of  the  Pope :  they  found  Bene- 
dict on  the  throne,  the  Romans  submitting  to  a  Roman  Pope. 
They  withdrew  in  all  haste  to  Florence,  to  concert  measures 
with  him  whose  master-mind  they  had  begun  to  acknowledge. 
Hildebrand  was  accidentally  at  the  Imperial  Court,  on  a  mission 
from  the  late  Pope ;  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the 
resentment  of  the  Empress  against  this  usurpation,  this  insult, 
after  the  nomination  had  been  offered  by  the  Romans.  She 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Hildebrand 
alleged  the  specious  reason  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  late 
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benefactor,  the  deceased  Stephen  IX.,  to  delay  in  Florence. 
There  he  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  the  ancient  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  House  and  of  the  Empress,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the 
Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Rivals  for  the  empire,  these  two  potentates 
had  a  common  interest  in  wresting  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy  from  the  lawless  Romans,  a  common  worldly  interest,  if 
not  a  religious  dread  of  seeing  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding  the 
high  character  of  the  Pontiff  elect,  designated  by  the  former 
Pope  as  one  of  the  five  most  worthy  ecclesiastics,  sink  to  its 
former  degradation.  The  choice  skilfully  adapted  itself  to  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  both  parties.  It  was  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
a  fellow  student  of  the  Lorrainer  the  late  Pope  Stephen  EX.,  now 
the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  therefore  connected,  no  doubt, 
with  Godfrey,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  choice.d  The  price 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  Empress  was  a  secret  stipulation  to 
crown  hor  son  as  emperor.  The  anti-Pope  took  the  name  of 
Nicolas  H.  He  moved  to  Sutri,  escorted  by  Godfrey  of  Tus- 
cany, supported  by  Guibert  of  Parma  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  attend  at  Sutri  in  a  council 
of  bishops.  Pope  Benedict  was  declared  excommu-  J«n.  ioo». 
nicate,  Nicolas  II.  the  rightful  Pope.  Resistance  was  vain. 
Nicolas  H.  advanced  to  Rome :  he  was  received  with  apparent 
joy  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  the  barons  had  disappeared 
with  their  plunder. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  H.  witnessed  the  two  great  changes 
in  the  Papal  policy,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  its  NiwlM  IL 
vast  mediaeval  power — the  decree  for  the  election  of  Pope* 
the  Pope  by  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the 
Normans.  With  the  aid  of  the  Hagarenes  (so  are  the  Normans 
called)  Nicolas  besieged  his  rival  in  Galeria.  The  Count  of  that 
fortress  repented  of  his  rashness  in  offering  protection  to  the 
Pope  Benedict.  Benedict  ascended  the  walls;  he  began  to 
make  signs,  to  utter  curses  against  the  Roman  people.  "  You 
have  forced  me,  against  my  will,  to  be  your  Pope;  give  mo 
security  for  my  life,  and  I  will  renounce  the  Pontificate."  Thirty 
Roman  nobles  pledged  themselves  as  his  guarantees  for  life  and 
limb,  for  his  safe  reception  in  Rome.  Nicolas,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  returned  to  Rome ;  his  rival  followed,  having  stripped 


a  AnniU-nte  GothofreUo  duct*. — Leo  Okticu.  iii.  12, 
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himself  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  found  a  retreat  with  his 
mother,  who  lived  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

April  13.  Thirty  days  after,  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  seized 
him  by  force,  and  placed  him  before  Nicolas  and  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  church.  They  stripped  him  before  the  altar  of  his 
pontifical  robes  (in  which  he  had  been  again  invested),  set  him 
thus  despoiled  before  the  synod,  put  a  writing  in  his  hand,  con- 
taining a  long  confession  of  every  kind  of  wickedness.  He 
resisted  a  long  time,  knowing  himself  perfectly  innocent  of  such 
crimes :  he  was  compelled  to  read  it  with  very  many  tears  and 
groans.  His  mother  stood  by,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her 
bosom  bare,  with  many  sobs  and  lamentations.  His  kindred 
stood  weeping  around.  Hildebrand  then  cried  aloud  to  the 
people, — "These  are  the  deeds  of  the  Pope  whom  ye  have 
chosen!"  They  re-arrayed  him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and 
formally  deposed  him.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Agnes,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmost  wretchedness. 
They  prohibited  him  from  all  holy  functions,  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  the  choir.  By  the  intercession  of  the  Arch- 
presbyter  of  8.  Anastasia,  he  was  permitted  at  length  to  read 
the  Epistle ;  a  short  time  after,  the  Gospel ;  but  never  suffered 
to  celebrate  mass.  He  lived  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hilde- 
brand, who,  when  informed  of  his  death,  said,  "  In  evil 
hour  did  I  behold  liim ;  I  have  committed  a  great  sin."  Hilde- 
brand commanded  that  he  should  be  buried  with  pontifical 
honours.- 

Immediately  on  liis  accession,  wliile  he  was  yet  in  his  strength, 
supported  both  by  the  Imperial  power  and  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tuscany,  while  Rome  and  the  barons  were  depressed  by  then- 
late  discomfiture,  Nicolas  II.  summoned  a  council,  the  second 
A.D.10S9.  Lateran  council  in  Rome.  A  hundred  and  thirteen 
AprU  l3-  bishops  obeyed  the  call  The  first  decree  of  this  as- 
sembly wrested  at  once  the  power  of  nominating  the  Pope  from 
the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons,  and  the  populace.  It 
left  to  the  people  and  to  the  Emperor  a  barren  approbation,  but 
it  vested  the  actual  election  solely  in  the  higher  clergy.  With 
the  cardinal  bishops  was  the  initiative ;  the  assent  of  the  cardinal 


°  Annales  Romani,  first,  1  believe,  published  by  Perte,  vol.  v.  Pertz  thinks  that 
these  annals  had  been  seen  by  Baronius. 
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priests  and  deacons  was  first  required,  then  that  of  the  laity, 
and  finally  that  of  the  Emperor/  The  higher  spiritual  aristo- 
cracy took  the  lead,  the  others  were  to  be  their  humble  fol- 
lowers •  Besides  this,  it  established  a  kind  of  prerogative  right 
in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pontificate :  only  in  default  of  a  fit 
person  within  that  Church  was  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  to  the 
honour.  Rome  was  to  be  the  place  of  election ;  but  even  Rome,  by 
tumult  or  by  contumacy,  might  forfeit  her  privilege.  Wherever 
the  cardinals  were  assembled,  there  was  Rome.  It  had  been  at 
Sienna  or  at  Sutri.  In  case  the  election  could  not  take  place 
within  the  city — and  of  this  they  were  the  sole  judges — the  car- 
dinals, assisted  by  some  of  the  religious  clergy  and  religious 
laity,  even  though  few  (their  religion  would  be  their  fidelity  to 
their  party),  might  proceed  elsewhere  to  the  election.  The  Im- 
perial rights  were  reserved  vaguely  and  ambiguously.11 

This  decree,  and  an  anathema  of  more  than  usual  terror  (the 
most  dreadful  imprecations  in  the  Scripture  were  selected  with 
sedulous  care),  was  ratified  by  the  consent  of  all,  by  the  sig- 
nature of  above  70  bishops,  with  many  other  ecclesiastics.  The 
anathema  condemned  the  offender  against  the  statute  to  irre- 
vocable excommunication,  to  be  counted  among  the  wicked  to 
all  eternity.  "  May  he  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  in  this  life 
and  the  next !  May  Ins  house  be  desolate,  and  no  one  dwell  in 
his  tents !  Be  his  children  orphans,  his  wife  a  widow,  his  sons 
outcasts  and  beggars !  May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance, 
the  stranger  reap  his  labours ;  may  all  the  world  and  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saints  which 
sleep  in  the  Lord,  confound  and  inflict  visible  vengeance  during 
this  life !    Whosoever,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  keep  this  law, 


'  M  Nimirum  cum  Electio  ilia  per  Epis- 
coporum  Cardinal i um  fieri  dcbeat  principale 
judicium ;  secundo  loco  jure  pnebeat  clericus 
assermm;  tertio  popularis  favor  attollat 
applausvm ;  sicque  suspendenda  est  causa, 
usque  dum  regia?  celsitudinis  consulatur 
auctoritas :  nisi,  sicut  nuper  contigit,  peri- 
culum  fortassis  immineat,  quod  rem  quan- 
tocyus  aocelerare  compellat." — Peter  Da- 
rn i  an.  i.  Epist.  xx. 

8  '*  Et  kleo  religiosissimi  viri  pra-duces  sint 
in  promovendft  pontificis  elect  ione  :  reliqui 
autem  sequaces."  The  religiositas  unhappily 
was  estimated  solely  by  rank  in  the  Church. 


h  "  Cardinales  Episcopi,  cum  religiosis 
clericis,  Catholicisque  Laicia,  licet  paucis, 
jus  potestatis  obtineant  eligere  Apostolical 
sedis  pontifieem,  ubi  congruere  viderint." — 
Cone.  ii.  Late  ran.  Throughout,  however, 
there  is  a  respectful  reservation  of  the 
imperial  right:  "Salvo  debito  honore  et 
reverentiu  Henrici,  qui  in  presentiarum  rex 
habetur,  et  futurus  imperator  speratur." 
The  last  clause  cited  above  has  in  the  copy 
in  Pertx :  M  Ubi  cum  rege  congruentius 
jndicavcrunt." — Pert*,  Leges,  ii.  App.  p. 
177. 
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by  the  authority  of  St  Peter  is  absolved  from  all  his  sins." 
Yet  two  years  were  hardly  passed,  when  on  the  death  of  Nicolas 
a  contested  election  distracted  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  some 
of  the  subscribing  bishops  are  found  in  each  furious  faction. 

The  saine  Council,  the  second  Lateran  Council,  which  had  thus 
made  provision  for  the  unity  of  the  church  by  a  new  form  of 
election,  which  had  wrung  the  misused  power  from  a  lawless  and 
irresponsible  body,  and  seemed  to  repose  it  in  security  in  the 
most  holy  and  intelligent  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  aspired  also 
to  establish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine,  and  authoritatively 
to  decide  the  most  perilous  theological  controversy  which  had 
arisen  in  Latin  Christendom*  Berengar  of  Tours  had  been  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  appear  before  the  Lateran  Council.  He 
had  his  choice  between  death  and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets. 
But  logic  makes  no  martyrs.  The  temperament  of  Berengar's 
mind  was  not  that  of  a  reckless  fanatic.1  He  fairly  confesses  that 
the  fear  of  death  extracted  from  him  the  humiliating  admission 
of  his  errors ;  he  accepted  a  creed  equivocal  according  to  his 
view,  and  elusive  of  the  main  question,  in  which  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  distinctly  asserted,  though  not  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  transubstantiation.  No  sooner  was  he 
beyond  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  than  Berengar  recanted  Ins 
recantation ;  reassumed  the  contemptuous  language  of  a  superior 
mind  towards  Pope  Nicolas  liimself;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of 
Ins  master  Erigena,  whom  in  the  presence  of  danger  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  forswear.  But  though  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council  had  no  effect  on  Berengar,  it  had  for  a  short  time  the 
effect  of  almost  suppressing  his  doctrine.k  Yet  as  will  appear,  it 
was  not  altogether  swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  question, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  the  popedom  was  re- 


•  Compare  Berengar's  own  account  of 
these  proceedings  :  he  claims  the  victory, 
and  boastfully  avers  that,  by  their  own 
terms,  the  bread,  as  he  had  always  asserted, 
remains  after  consecration. — p.  70  ct  stq. 
"  Dum  dicitur,  ptmis  in  altari  consec ratio, 
vel  panis  sanctns,  pants  sacrosanct  us  est 
Chrkti  corpus,  omni  veritate  panis  su- 
peresse  conceditur." 

k  Among  the  most  bold  of  Berengar's 
itsscrtions  was  his  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption so  perpetually  made,  that  a  cer- 


tain doctrine,  because  supported  by  the 
majority,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  boasts  multitudes  who  hold 
his  opinions :  "  Quod  nomen  Ecclcsia?  totiens 
iueptorum  multitudini  tribuis,  facis  contra 
sensa  majorum  : — quod  dici*  oranes  tenere 
hanc  Hdem  —  contra  conscieutiam  tuam 
dicis,  qunm  latere  non  potest,  usque  eo  res 
agitata  est,  quam  plut  imos  aut  pa?ne  infi- 
nitum ese»e  cujuscunque  ordinis,  qui  tuum 
dc  sucriticio  Kcclesio:  execrantur  errorem, 
atquc  Pascasii  CorbejcnsU  Mouachi."  p.  27. 
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stored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  organised  and  simultaneous 
effort  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  become  as  it  were  the  chief  feuda- 
tories and  to  choose  their  monarch,  had  been  successful.  But 
the  decree  of  a  Council  was  only  a  mass  of  idle  words,  unless 
the  Papacy  could  command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure 
its  independence  against  domestic  and  against  foreign  foes. 
Either  the  Emperor  must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman  barons 
overawe  the  election.  The  Pope  with  all  his  magnificent  pre- 
tensions was  but  a  defenceless  vassal,  a  vassal  dependent  on 
foreign  resources  for  his  maintenance  on  his  throne. 

The  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  was  the 
conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbelieving  Normans  into  the  faith- 
ful allies,  the  body  guard  of  the  Pope.  The  Normans  were  now 
in  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy : 
the  Greek  Argyrous,  the  last  Catapan,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
retired  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk  to  the  one 
faithful  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of  Calabria,  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  Normans  were  not  less  politic  than  brave ;  they 
were  not  without  superstition ;  their  policy  and  their  superstition 
might  render  them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy. 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  ABfam 
princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  advances  would  J£™JJ* 
be  received,  sent  an  embassage  to  Rome,  to  request  the 
revocation  of  the  ban  of  excommunication,  still  in  force  against 
his  Normans.  The  Pope  made  a  progress,  partly  of  a  spiritual, 
partly  of  a  secular  character,  into  the  South.  He  held  a  synod 
at  Melfi ;  the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among  the 
Neapolitan  clergy,  was  the  pretext;"1  the  Norman  treaty  the 
real  object.  The  Normans  wanted  a  more  imposing  title  than 
that  of  conquest  to  their  Italian  possessions.  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  right  of  one,  who  was  on  his  part  disposed 
to  make  such  title  on  his  own  authority.  The  Pope  wanted  the 
Norman  aid,  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  the  enormous  pretension 
of  a  seignorial  suzerainty  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  how 


m  "  Hie  ecclestastlca  propter 
Ad  partes  Was  tractanda  negotia  vcnlU 
N unique  aacerdotes,  LeviUe,  clericus  omnis 
Hftc  reKione  palam  ae  couJurIo  sociabant. 
Concilium  celebrans  IW  Papa  faventlbos  till 
Pnmullbus  centum  Jus  ad  synodale  vucatls, 
Ferre  aacerdotes  monet  altarisquc  ministros 
Anna  pudlcitis :  vocal  bos  et  pradpit  esse 
Kcclesue  sponsos,  quia  non  eat  Jure  aaoerdoa 
Luxuria?  cultor ;  sic  extlrpavit  ab  lllis 


Partlbus  uxores  omnino  Prcsbyteronim 
Sprctoresmlnitans  anathematc  percutlcndoa." 
— Old.  App.,  lib.  11.;  Muralori,  v.  202. 

The  clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  like 

that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  were  to  a  great 

extent  married:  they  were  Greeks  in  this 

usage,  as  in  subjection  to  the  empire;  but 

Nicolas  and  the  Normans  were  leagued  to 

extirpate  all  Oreck  influences. 
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devolved  and  how  obtained,  or  on  what  ground,  no  one  ever  pre- 
sumed or  cared  to  inquire,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to 
answer,  though  few  for  centuries  could  safely  dispute,  He  in- 
vested the  Norman  Richard  in  the  principality  of  Capua ;  Robert 
Guiscard  in  the  Dukedom  of  Apulia,  of  Calabria,  and  of  Sicily, 
which  he  was  to  recover  from  the  Saracens. 

The  Sovereign  was  not  long  in  putting  his  feudatories  to  the 
test  of  their  fidelity.  The  Pope  returned  to  Rome,  followed  by 
his  new  Praetorian  guards.  Their  first  duty,  which  they  under- 
took with  fierce  delight,  was  the  extermination,  or  at  least  the 
humiliation  of  those  ruthless  nobles,  who  had  so  long  ruled  over 
Rome.  They  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum, 
Praeneste,  and  Nomentana,n  who  looked  out  from  their  inacces- 
sible castles  to  see  their  territories  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
and  were  even  driven  to  go  to  Rome  and  make  their  peace  with 
the  Pope,  The  Normans  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  Count 
of  Galeria,  whose  castle  commanded  the  road  to  Rome,  and  who 
plundered  all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way.  This  ruffian  had  been 
vainly  anathematised  by  each  succeeding  Pope,  the  last  time  in 
full  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for  robbing  an  English  archbishop 
(Stigand  of  Canterbury)  and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.0 
This  castle  and  others  as  far  as  Sutri  they  demolished  or  sub- 
dued. 

The  proceedings  of  Nicolas  II.,  this  absolute  Italianisation  of 
the  Pope,  this  close  alliance  with  the  only  race  who  could  con- 
front the  military  prowess  of  the  Germans,  were  watched  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole 
of  Germany.  At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
he  began  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
It  was  his  manifest  aim  absolutely  to  exclude  the  Germans  from 
all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this  splendid  inheritance.  Already 
the  great  German  prelates  had  observed,  that  all  which  the 
Lateran  Council  had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  super- 
cilious notification  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a  stronger  interpretation, 


■  "  Nam  non  solum  Tusculanorum,  et 
Pncnestinorum  et  Nomeritanomm  super- 
biiira  calcavorunt,  sod  et  Koinam  tran- 
m-untes,  Galcriam  et  omnia  castra  Comitis 
Gcrardi,  usque  Sutrium  vastaverunt,  qua; 


res  Romanam  urbem  Capitaneorum  liberavit 
domination.  ' — Bonizo,  p.  806. 

■  Money  of  Pavia,  says  the  Disceptatio 
Synodalis,  p.  11G9. 
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Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a  second  decree  almost  an- 
nulling the  consent  of  the  Emperor.  Hanno  of  Cologne,  who 
had  already  been  involved  in  some  dispute  with  Pope  Nicolas, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  now  that  of  the  Jutyw.ioei. 
Transalpine  Church ;  he  sent  letters  of  excommunication,  of  de- 
position from  the  Papal  throne  to  the  dying  Nicolas.  Nicolas 
is  said  to  have  read  them  with  deep  affliction,  and  immediately  to 
have  expired.? 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  held  together,  yet 
they  did  not  venture  at  once  to  act  upon  the  Lateran  decrees  or 
that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They  feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to 
defy  the  whole  German  interest.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and 
the  other  barons,  in  revenge  for  their  humiliation,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Imperial  faction.  They  sent  the  golden 
crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  to  the  young 
Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominate  a  Pope,  not  a  Roman.  It 
might  be  seen  at  once  at  whom  was  pointed  their  sentence  of 
exclusion.  The  Cardinals  likewise  sent  a  Legate,  the  Cardinal 
Stephen,  to  the  youthful  King  and  to  Ins  mother.  Tins  Cardinal 
was  not  admitted,  probably  as  representing  a  body  who  were 
usurping  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come ;  and  of  all 
the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Churchman,  nothing  is  more 
extraordinary  than  his  suppression  of  his  personal  ambition,  the 
patience  with  which  he  was  content  to  work  in  a  subordinate 
station,  to  be  the  first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in 
worldly  dignity.  Nor  was  there  any  other  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  whom  he  dared  or  chose  to  advance.  The 
vacancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before  the  initiatory 
nomination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place.  At  length  they  chose 
a  Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca ;  but  a  Lom- 


P  "  Ad  vindicandam  vcro  sunm  ali- 
orumque   injuriam   erexit  se  animo  Co- 

lonicnsi  Communi  consensu 

orthodoxorum  episcoporum,  direxit  ill  is 
(the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals)  eicommuni- 
cationia  epistolam,  qu&  visft  et  dolcns  et 
gemens  pnesentem  (the  Pope)  deseruit 
vitam."  This  passage  of  Benzo  (lib.  vii. 
p.  397)  is  partly  confirmed  by  a  passage 
from  Anselm  of  Lucca  (or  Cardinal  Deus- 
dedit),  who  assorts  that  the  Emperor  and 


the  Germans  had  made  themselves  un- 
worthy even  of  this  scanty  mark  of  respect, 
the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Pope:  "Primum  quia  postea  Nicolaum 
Coloniensem  Archiepiscopum  pro  suis  ex- 
cessibus  corripuisse  grariter  tulerunt, 
cumque  hujus  gratiA,  quantum  in  se  erat, 
a  Papatu  deposuerunt,  et  nomen  ejusdem  in 
canone  consecrationis  nominal  i  vetuerunt." 
Ap.  Canis.  Antiq.  Lect  vi.  p.  221.  Com- 
pare UOfler,  p.  358. 
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bard  with  peculiar  claims  and  marked  opinions,  who  brought 
with  him  a  strong  and  now  triumpliant  party  in  Northern 
Italy ;  who  was  the  sworn  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrines  odious 
to  a  large  part,  especially  odious  to  the  whole  monastic  section 
of  the  Church.  Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan :  had  he  obtained  that  rank,  the  feud  which 
was  kept  alive  by  the  weakness,  the  connivance,  if  not  the 
inclination  of  that  great  prelate  towards  the  married  clergy,  had 
come  to  an  earlier  issue. 

The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  the  most  powerful  prince,  when 
there  was  not  an  Italian  Emperor  or  King  of  Italy,  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  power  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  use 
which  he  could  make  of  this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without 
ascending  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  even  lugher  than 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Heribert  Milan  owes  almost  all  her  glory 
Amtrort  to  her  Archbishops.  The  first  restorer  of  her  greatness 
868;  died ui.  was  Archbishop  Anspert  Milan,  which  had  ranked 
among  the  nine  great  cities  of  the  Empire,  whoso  wonders  had 
been  commemorated  in  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Ausonius,q  had 
never  recovered  its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.  Pavia,  under  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  was  the  capital  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fat)  first  assumed  his  metropolitan  dignity  over  his  suffragans 
of  Cremona  and  Bergamo,  haughtily  neglected  the  citations  of 
the  Pope ;  and  when  John  Yin.  commanded  the  clergy  of  Milan 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  place  of  the  contumacious  prelate, 
the  clergy  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  mandate.  Anspert 
was  a  magnificent  as  well  as  powerful  prelate;  he  built  the 
porch  of  San  Ambrogio.  Heribert,  who  now  stands  before  us, 
was  the  second  founder  of  Milan's  greatness.  The  Archbishop 
Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the  first  Lord  of  Milan, 
and  handed  down  the  ducal  dominion  (a  more  dubious  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  Milan !)  to  the  house  of  Visconti/  The  prelate- 
Awhbbshop  prince  Heribert  was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and 

Heribert.  .  , 

1018.  uncompromising  m  his  assertion  of  his  episcopal  rights. 
During  a  long  famine,  more  or  less  severe,  of  twenty  years,  his 
prodigality  to  the  poor  was  unexhausted ;  at  the  same  time  ho 


*>  "  Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia."  The  verses  ore  worth  reading. — Auson. 
•  Landulph.  Sen.  ii. 
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seized  with  a  strong  hand  all  the  property  of  the  Church  which 
had  been  wasted  or  alienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
master  in  worldly  policy.'  One  of  liis  first  acts  was  to  cross  the 
Alps,1  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Conrad  the  Salic  King 
of  Italy.  According  to  the  right  asserted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan  to  crown  the  King  of  Italy  (that  of  crowning  the  Emperor 
belonged  to  the  Pope),  Conrad  received  the  famous  iron  crown 
from  the  hand  of  Heribert ;  a  and  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  Italy 
recognised  the  sovereign  thus  chosen  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan.*  When  Conrad  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial 
crown,  there  broke  out  one  of  the  fierce  quarrels  for  a.d.  iom. 
precedence  between  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  It 
was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  Pope's  authority,  but  followed 
by  a  war,  in  which  the  two  martial  prelates  of  the  same  name 
headed  their  own  forces.  Heribert  of  Ravenna  escaped  with 
difficulty  within  the  walls  of  liis  city.  Among  the  rewards  for 
his  service  the  Emperor  Conrad  had  bestowed  on  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Milan  the  right  to  appoint,  or  at  least  to  grant  the 
investiture  of  the  See  of  Lodi.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
Heribert  hastened  to  supply  the  place  with  a  faitliful  partisan. 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Lodi  resented  this  invasion  of  their 
rights,  and  proceeded  to  another  election.  Heribert  instantly 
marched  upon  Lodi ;  after  a  vigorous  resistance  he  compelled 
the  city  to  receive  his  bishop,  and  from  tins  cause  sprang  the 
implacable  hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.>  The  martial  pre- 
late, also  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  liege  lord,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  But 
his  own  warlike  nobles  began  to  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of 
Heribert.  The  important  law  of  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of 
Roncaglia,  had  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  feudal  system ;  it 
recognised  the  hereditary  descent  of  fiefs  hitherto,  nominally  at 
least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert  refused  to  admit 
the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  tliis  privilege;  ho 

*  "Dirinl  pollens  scientifc,  saccular ique  j     f  "  Ah  illo  etonim  tempore  inter  Me- 
ingenio  astutus." 

*  Verri,  Storia  di  MiUno,  c.  ii.  p.  87. 
u  Amulfus,  Rer.  I  tel.  Script.,  ix.  14; 

Winpo,  Vit.  Conrad. 

*  u  Nel  corso  di  ventisctte  anni  ch'  egli 
occupo  questa  sede,  Milano  divento  la  citta 
precipua  della  Lombardia."— Verri,  p.  124. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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odium."  The  Milanese  were  the  more 
powerful  and  wealthy;  those  of  Lodi 
valiant  to  ferocity  (truces).  They  cared 
not  for  loss,  if  they  could  inflict  loss  00  their 
mlf,  ii.  c.  vii. 
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seized  on  a  vacant  fief,  and  thus  embodied  against  him  all  the 
great  beneficiaries.  They  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.1  Heri- 
bert  attempted  to  allay  the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ;  he 
then  had  recourse  to  force.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  were  odious,  he  drove 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.'  There,  however, 
they  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  castles  and  by 
the  people  of  Lodi,  burning  for  revenge  against  Heribert  A 
great  battle  took  place  at  Campo  Malo;  the  Bishop  of  Asti,  on 
Heribert's  side,  was  slain.  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  de- 
sertions, retired  into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  aid.b 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  espousing  the  cause 
aj>.  1037.  of  the  Archbishop,  offended  by  the  freedom  of  the 
populace,  he  retired  to  hold  his  court  at  Pavia.  There,  at  a 
great  diet,  he  sat  as  suzerain,  to  grant  redress  to  all  appellants 
to  his  tribunal.  A  charge  was  brought  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan ;  it  was  seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from  Ida 
enemies.  The  Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  Ids  partisans  the  Bishops  of  Vercelli, 
Piacenza,  and  Cremona.  The  intelligence  was  received  with 
profound  sorrow  and  indignation  at  Milan.  The  clergy  chanted 
solemn  litanies  for  his  deliverance,  the  people  rushed  to  arms. 
Heribert  contrived  to  escape  from  his  drunken  German  guards, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with 
universal  joy.  The  Emperor  speedily  laid  siege  to  Milan  ;  the 
Archbishop  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  Conrad  retired  discom- 
fited. In  revenge  he  declared  Heribert  deposed,  and  appointed 
a  rival  prelate.  The  dauntless  Heribert  retaliated  by  secretly 
endeavouring  to  set  up  a  rival  King  of  Italy.  Insulted  and 
baffled,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  his  impotent 
Aug..  wrath,  the  mighty  Emperor  Conrad  retired  beyond  the 
a.d.  io38.  AJpS  c  Xho  triumphant  Heribert  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  the  adherents  of  the  rival  prelate,  punishing  them  in 
person  and  in  property. 


1  This,  I  think,  is  clear  from  Arnulf; 
"  Comport!  autem  occasione  ciijusdam  bene- 
ficio  privati,  snbito  proruunt." — Ibid. 

»  41  Ab  urbe  discednnt  mcerentes." — Ibid. 

b  Arnulf,  ii.  •  Landulf,  ii.  22. 

0  Conrad,  who  had  proceeded  to  the 


south  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  from  Pope 
Benedict  XI.  Heribert  paid  no  more  re- 
spect to  the  excommunication  of  the  Poi>e 
than  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Conrad  died 
the  year  after,  June  4,  A. P.  1039. 
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Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  own  rebellious  liegemen 
and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Archbishop  ruled  his  splendid 
city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to  arm  against  any  future 
aggression  upon  its  liberties.*1  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Christian  bishop  invented  the  carroccio,  the  car-borne  standard 
of  Milan,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In 
the  great  car  rose  a  tall  mast  with  a  transverse  beam  sup- 
porting a  banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crucified  Saviour,  visible  to  the  whole  army,  to 
animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  or  defeat.  The 
elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons  which  all  Milan  was 
to  obey,  the  peasant  and  the  noble,  the  rich  and  the  poor.' 

Milan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions,  now  relieved  by  the 
death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemy,  might  have 
enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a  time  Heribert  overawed  both 
nobles  and  people.  But  other  feuds  began.  The  new  military 
captains  trained  by  Heribert  in  his  wars  liad  proved  more 
intolerable  tyrants  than  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  began 
to  regret,  and  to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  than 
the  oppressors  of  the  people/  Yet  we  find  the  whole  nobility 
soon  united  in  a  common  cause.  Lanzo,  one  of  the  nobles, 
espoused  the  popular  faction.  The  valvassors  and  the  populace 
met  in  bloody  strife  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  Again  the 
worsted  nobles  were  forced  to  leave  the  city ;  again  the 
country  chieftains  made  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fort- 
resses were  built  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city ;  for  three  years 
Milan  was  in  a  state  of  siege.*  But  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Lanzo  baffled  all  assault.  The  city  suffered  greatly  from 
famine.  A  small  domain  under  the  walls  produced  some  corn 
and  wine.  On  both  sides  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  inhumanity.  The  part  which  Heribert  took  in  tlus 
conflict  is  not  clear.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  having  left 
the  city  with  the  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes  to 
him  a  stately  neutrality.1'  Though  connected  with  them  by 
birth,  ho  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest  severity,  the  avarice 


d  Landulph  is  throughout  the  wonderiug 
panegyrist  of  HeriU-rt. 

•  Compare  Verri,  p.  133;  Muratori, 
Dissert. ;  Arnulf,  ii.  16. 

'  Landulph  panegyrises  the  ancient u  Du- 
ces." 


s  The  beginning  of  this  feud  was  a.m. 
1051  or  1052. 

•»  "  Qualiter  nec  fuit  cum  populo, 
nec  voluntati  roajorum  juvit."  —  Lan- 
dulph. 

2  i  2 
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and  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  yet  would  not  commit  himself 
to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Henry,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  But  Henry  sus- 
pected the  fickleness  of  the  Italians ;  he  dreaded  the  enmity 
of  Heribert,  so  fatal  to  liis  father.  He  imposed  the  hard 
terms,  that  four  thousand  of  his  cavalry  should  be  admitted 
within  the  city,  and  that  Lanzo  should  be  answerable  for  the 
fid(4ity  of  the  citizens.  Lanzo  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible 
resources.  ^Vith  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  liis  own 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  haughty 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  parties  to 
peace.  He  urged  on  the  nobles  and  the  people  that  their 
quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remorseless  tyranny 
of  the  barbarous  Germans.  The  nobles  re-entered  the  city ; 
peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  tins  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop  consoled  liis 
weeping  attendants  on  his  deathbed — "  I  am  going  to  the  feet 
of  St.  Ambrose."  He  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  Milan  ;  and  this  martial  and  secular  prelate 
was,  if  not  directly  canonised  by  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, yet  admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and  most 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  soon  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  city.  The  worthy  successor  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  reported  to  have  averted  famine  from  the  land  by  liis 
prayers.  The  pastoral  staff  of  Ambrose,  having  been  stolen  by 
a  sacrilegious  robber  for  tho  sake  of  its  precious  metal,  revealed 
itself  to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sainted  Heri- 
bert ?  Among  the  names  proposed  was  that  of  Anselm  of 
Badagio,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  II.1  The  choice  fell  upon  Guido,  a  man  of  far 
inferior  character  and  determination  than  liis  predecessor,11 
whose  warlike  example  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  follow ; 
ho  headed  the  troops  of  Milan  in  a  war  with  Pavia ;  he  asserted 
at  Rome  tho  precedency  of  the  Milanese  see  against  rival 


'  The  four  candidates  were  presented  to 
the  Kmperor  Henry,  Guido  was  not  a 
noble. — Giulini,  iii.  p.  422. 

k  "  VI  voile  tutu  1*  astuzia  di  Guido, 


tutto  il  timore,  che  si  aveva  del  re  Enrico 
e  multo  denaro,  per  ottenere,  che  fosse  oon- 
secrato  il  nuovo  archivescovo."  —  Verri, 
p.  136. 
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Ravenna.  But  Guido  was  unequal  to  the  imminent  crisis, 
more  important  to  the  Church  and  to  Cliristianity  than  all  tho 
disputes  between  the  nobles,  valvassors,  and  people,  when  tho 
clergy  of  Milan  dared  to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges 
against  all  the  power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity 
of  monasticism,  and  against  the  populace  of  Milan.  It  involved 
the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood,  of  wlrich 
the  Milanese  clergy  were  the  avowed  champions.  It  was  a 
protest,  or  rather  a  direct  rebellion  against  the  vast  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion  already  matured,  at  least  in  the  mind  of 
Hildebrand;  and  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  by  a  celibate  clergy.  Anselm  of  Badagio,  an  avowed  monk, 
a  monk  of  monks,  as  Archbishop  of  Milan,  would  have  taken  a 
decided  part ;  Guido,  by  his  vacillation,  incurred  tho  contempt 
of  both  parties,  inflaming  tho  feud  by  his  unsettled  policy,  and 
betraying,  from  want  of  courage  to  support  it,  that  cause  to 
which  no  doubt  he  had  a  secret  leaning. 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St.  Ambrose 
almost  as  proudly  as  Rome  that  of  St.  Peter.  Milan  S.  Ambrose, 
boasted  the  most  numerous,  best  appointed,  and  best  organised 
clergy.  According  to  a  proverb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be 
admired  for  its  clergy,  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its 
buildings,  Ravenna  for  its  churches.m  It  had  its  peculiar 
service,  the  Ambrosian,  wluch  had  been  respected,  and  was 
undisturbed  by  Gregory  the  Great 

But  the  Church  of  Milan  possessed  likewise — or  boasted  that 
it  possessed — an  unbroken  tradition  from  St.  Ambrose  chUrch  of 
himself.  They  cited  boldly,  publicly,  and  without  any  ri^of"3*^ 
charge  that  they  had  falsified  the  text  —  the  very  marria60' 
words  of  St.  Ambrose,  authorising,  if  not  the  marriage  of  tho 
clergy,  the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before  their  ordi- 
nation should  retain  their  wives.0    Heribert  himself,  the  great 


m  u  Ecclesin  enira  Ambrosiana  Domino 
annuente,  sapientibus  sacerdotibus,  Levitis 
ct  Subdiaconibus,  super  ceteras  abundahnt 
ecclesias.  Unde  in  proverbium  dictum  est, 
Mediolanum  in  clericis,  Pavia  in  deliciis, 
Homa  in  apdifieiis,  itavenna  in  ecclesiis." — 
Landulpb;  Sen.  iii.  p.  96.  Damiani  him- 
self praises  highly  the  clergy  of  Turin 
(allied  with  Milan)  as  in  all  other  respects 
virtuous,  learned.  "  They  chanted  like 
angels ;  they  seemed  a  noble  ecclesiastical 


senate."  When  he  found  them  married, 
all  their  virtues  disappeared.— Opuscul. 
xviii. 

■  This  was  the  sentence :  "  De  mono- 
gamid  sacerdotum  quid  loquar  ?  quum  una 
timtum  perniittitur  copula  ct  non  repetita, 
et  hue  lex  est  non  iterarc  conjugium." 
This  t«*xt  now  stands :  "  De  custimojtid 
Mltem  quid  loquar,  quando  una  tantum  nee 
re|>etita  permittitur  copula?  Et  in  ipso 
ergo  coujugio  lex  est  non  iterare  con- 
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Archbishop,  was  a  married  man ;  his  wedlock  had  neither 
diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his  canonisation."  In  assertion 
of  this  privilege  they  dauntlessly  defied  all  superior  authority, 
denied  as  to  this,  as  to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  Nor  was  it  a  privilege  of  which  they  availed 
themselves  sparingly.  By  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the  Lombard 
clergy.  They  were  publicly,  legally,  married  with  ring  and 
dowrv»p  as  were  the  laity  of  Milan ;  and  tins,  wliich  was  else- 
where  esteemed  a  vice,  became  in  Milan,  by  their  bold  assertion 
of  its  lawfulness,  a  heresy.* 


jngium." — S.  Ambros.  Oper.  edit.  St.  Maur. 

ii.  66,  Pari*,  1686.    Another  passage  was 
triumphantly  cited  in  a  public  speech  (Rer. 
Ital.  Script,  iv.  p.  109):  "  Virtutum  autem 
tnagister  apostolus  est  .  .  .  qui  unius  uxoris 
virum  prtccipit  ease,  non  quod  exortetn  ex- 
cludat  conjugii,  nam  hoc  supra  legem  pra- 
cepti  est,  sed  ut  conjugali  castimonii  fruatur 
absolution^  sui  gratia :  nulla  enim  culpa  est 
conjugii,  sed  lex.     Ideo  apostolus  legem 
posuit  dicens  ;  si  quis  sine  crimine  est,  unius 
uxoris  yir,  teuetur  ad  legem  sacerd»tii 
supradicti  (am  ?)  qui  autem  iteraverit  con- 
jugium, culpam  quidem  non  habet  eoin- 
quinati,  sed  pra;rogativaexuitur  saccrdotb." 
In  the  editions  this  now  stands;  '*  Ut  con- 
jugali castimonia  servet  absolutionis  sui 
gratiam."    Instead  of  the  words  in  italics, 
omitted :  "  Neque  iterum  ut  filios  in  sacer- 
dotio  creare  apostolica  invitetur  auttoi  itate, 
habentcm  enim  dixit  filios  non  facicntem, 
neque  conjugium  iterare."    Then:  u  Ideo 
aj»ostolus  legem  posuit  dicens,  si  qnis  sine 
crimine  est  unius  uxoris  vir,  tenetur  ad 
legem  sacerdotii  suscipiendi,"  ct  seqq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were  great 
disputes  about  the  falsification  of  the  texts 
of  th«  Fathers.  See  Koster's  Preface  to 
Edit.  Basil.  1555;  Francis  Junius,  Pr»*fat. 
ad  Indie  Kxpurgat. ;  Rivet,  Critica  Sacra, 

iii.  6  ;  Daillfe  :  on  the  other  side,  the  Bene- 
dictine Editors  and  Puricelli,  apud  Mura- 
tori,  R.  It.  Scrip.;  and  the  Preface  of 
Cardinal  Montalto  to  the  Roman  edition. 
Sound  and  impartial  criticism  would,  in  my 
judgement,  unquestionably  maintain  the 
older  reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  clearly 
not  all  on  one  side.  Galvaneo  Fiamma 
quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Dnzio 
the  account  of  a  synod  held  at  Constanti- 
nople (an  apocryphal  synod),  in  which 
Ambrose  was  present !  in  which  one  party 
asserted  that  married  priests  could  not  be 
saved.  The  supreme  pontiff  (Damasus!) 
submitted  the  question  to  S.  Ambtose.  He 


replied :  "  Perfect  io  vita;  non  in  castitate, 

sed  in  charitatc  consist  it,  secundum  illud 
Apostoli,  si  linguis  hominura  loquor  et 
angelorum,  etc.  Ideo  lex  concedit  sacer- 
dotes  semel  virginem  uxorem  ducere,  sed 
conjugium  non  iterare.  Si  autem  mortul 
prima  uxore  sncerdta  aliam  duxerit,  saeer- 
dotium  amittat."  Peter  Azerid  wrote  thus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century : 
"  lis  omuino  benedicens  B.  Ambrosius,  una* 
uxore  uti  posse  concessit,  quA  defuncta,  et 
ipsi  vidui  in  atrraum  permaneant.  (^uso 
consuetudo  duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque 
ad  tempora  Alexandri  Papa;,  quern  ciritas 
Mediolanensis  genuerat."  In  the  older 
editions  of  Corio  (mine  is  Venezia,  1554) 
is  a  passage  which  was  struck  out  in  the 
Liter  editions :  M  Conccsse  loro  (S.  Ani- 
brogio)  che,  potessero  havere  moglie  Tergine, 
la  qual  morendo,  restassero  poi  vedore,  si 
come  chiararacnte  si  leggc  nella  prima  al 
Timoteo."— p.  56.  Puricelli  in  Muratori, 
H.  I.  S.  iv.  122. 

°  "Hie  Archepiscopus  habuit 
nobilem  mulierem  :  quae  donavit 
suam  monasterio  Sancti  Dionysii,  qua?  usque 
hodift  Uxeria  dicitur." — Galvaneus  Fiamma, 
sub  arm.  1040. 

p  "Cuncti  enim  cum  publicis  uxoribus 
sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose  ducebant 
vitam."— Vit.  B.  Arialdi,  a  B.  Andrea, 
Bolland,  xxvii.  Jun.  In  the  first  sermon  of 
Ariald,  he  says  of  the  clergy :  M  Et  ipsi,  ut 
cernitis,  sicut  laid  palam  uxores  ducunt." 
He  adds:  "  Stuprum  quemadmodum  scelesti 
laici  sequuntur." — Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their 
greater  vigour  as  not  labouring  but  living 
6  ex  dono  Dei." 

*  "  Vitium  quippe  in  hteresin  vcrtitur, 
cum  pervcrsi  dogmalis  assertione  firma- 
tur."  Sec  the  furious  invective  of  Damiani 
M  contra  clericos  intcmperantes,"  c.  rii. 
"  Ncc  tos  terreat— (he  is  urging  the  pel- 
I  ices,  as  he  calls  them,  to  break  off  their 
connexions)— quod  forte,  non  dicam  fidci, 
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Still  there  were  many  of  the  austerer  clergy  in  Milan,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  what  they  esteemed 
righteous  indignation  at  this  licentious  and  sensual  privilege. 
Three  persons  bound  themselves  in  a  holy  league  of  enmity 
against  the  married  clergy :  of  these  Anselm  of  Badagio  was 
one ;  the  second,  Ariald,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore 
more  able  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace ;  the 
third,  Landulph,  a  noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Lan- 
dulph  and  Ariald  began  to  preach  in  Milan  to  the  populace  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  peasantry,  the  unlawfulness  and  licentious- 
ness of  a  married  clergy/  Each  party  strove  to  implicate  the 
other  with  the  name  of  an  odious  heresy  ;  the  monastics  branded 
the  assertors  of  clerical  marriage  with  the  old  name  proverbial 
for  sensuality,  Nicolaitans :  the  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to 
treat  their  adversaries  as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.  This  was 
no  unmeaning  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  Heribert,  one  of 
those  strange  sects,  with  many  old  Gnostic  opinions,  had 
appeared  at  Monteforto.  A  certain  Gerard  was  at  their  head  : 
their  doctrines  contained  much  of  mystic  Gnosticism.  They 
identified  the  Saviour  with  the  soul  of  man  born  into  a  cor- 
ruptible state.'  The  Holy  Ghost  was  apparently  the  divine 
Intelligence  (Nous)  revealing  itself  to  man.  They  were  severe 
ascetics,  condemned  all  union  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men 
would  abstain  from  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees, 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power  of  the 
priesthood,  that  they  ascribed  to  an  unseen  influence  which 
visited  God's  people.  Their  great  tenet  was,  that  it  was  right 
to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the  soul ;  they  rejoiced  therefore 
in  martyrdom  :  if  not  so  happy  as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach 
of  death,  they  were  released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heri- 
bert gratified  their  passion  for  martyrdom;  he  burned  all, 
except  a  few,  who  shrunk  from  death,  on  an  immense  pyre  in 
Milan.1  The  married  clergy  taunted  their  opponents  with  the 
name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ;  they  even  lodged  a  formal 

sed  perfidia?  vos  annulus  subarrhavit ;  quod  r  The  Council  of  Pavia,  under  Benedict 

rata  et  monimenta  dotalia  notarius  quasi  VIII.  (a.c.  1021),  with  the  approbation  of 

matrimonii  jure  conscripsit :  quod  jura-  the  emperor,  Henry  II.,  had   passed  an 

mentnm   ad   confirmandam  quodammodo  ordinance  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the 


£iio-  clergy. 

lup-  ,     *  Kodulphus  Glaber,  iv.  2;  Landulph, 


Sen. 

1  Landulph,  apud  Muratori. 
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accusation  against  them  before  the  archbishop.  Guido  attempted 
to  silence  both  parties  by  gentle  admonitions,  but  without  effect ; 
at  length  the  conflict  broke  out 

During  a  great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the  reliques  of 
the  martyr  Nazarius,  a  priest  was  maddened  by  the  unmeasured 
invectives  of  Ariald  against  his  married  bretliren.  Ariald  had 
driven  the  singers  and  all  the  clergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the 
church ;  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  written,  wliich  bound  all  the 
clergy  under  an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ;  he  endeavoured 
to  compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper."  The  priest  broke 
out  into  a  violent  harangue,  and  struck  Ariald.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  tumult;  the  adherents  of  Ariald  rushed 
through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the  populace  gathered  from 
all  quarters.  The  populace  are  usually  on  the  side  of  those 
who  make  the  most  austere  show  of  religion ;  they  were  jealous 
of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy :  many  of  them,  like  the  plebeians  of 
Rome,  were  burthened  with  heavy  debts,  severely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  clergy.*  The  higher  ecclesiastics  were  mostly 
patrician  in  birth,  and  habits,  and  faction.  Every  where  they 
were  insulted,  assaulted,  beaten,  their  houses  plundered ;  and 
they  were  forced  by  a  summary  process  of  divorce  to  abandon 
their  wives.7  The  nobles  were  overawed  and  dared  not  inter- 
pose. Nor  were  the  clergy  of  the  city  alone  exposed  to  this 
jwpular  persecution.  The  preachers  roved  through  the  country 
and  stirred  up  the  peasantry  against  the  priests  and  their  con- 
cubines,—they  would  give  them  no  more  respectful  name. 

Ariald  and  Landulph  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their  proceedings.  The  Cardinal 
Dec.  9,  io67.  Dionysius,  a  Milanese  by  birth,  attempted  a  cautious 
and  timid  opposition ;  he  did  not  venture,  except  slightly  and 
incidentally,  to  enter  on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy ;  but  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  their 
adversaries,  the  stirring  up  the  rabble  with  clubs,  and  spears, 
and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priesthood.  A  Legation 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen,  consisting  of  Ariald,  Anselm  of 


•  Arnulf. 

"  llnnim  disseminatis  verbis  pesti- 
lentcr,  subito  multi  quibus  nlienum  a-s 
jpwwbni  exigebatur,  quosque  foris  et  intus 
duru  paupertas  agebat,"  etc.— Landulph, 
vi.  9. 


1  "  Postca  vero  isummo  cam  dcdecore 
mulirrum  divortium  sine  lege,  sine  jure, 
sine  Kpincopo,  non  Deum,  sed  pecuniam 
illonjm  amantes,  gladiis  et  fustibus  ferie- 
bant."-lbid. 
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Lucca,  and  Hildebrand.  This  first  mission  had  no  effect  in 
allaying  the  strife  ;  the  dissension  was  growing  fast  into  a  civil 
war.* 

Guido  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a  synod  at 
Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  territory  of  a.d.  iw8. 
Novara,  asserted  his  full  archiepiscopal  authority and  excom- 
municated the  turbulent  Ariald,  Landulph,  and  their  partisans ; 
they  treated  the  excommunication  with  contempt.  Another 
Legation  arrived,  with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  com- 
pelled to  be  a  cardinal,  who,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the  spiritual 
state  of  Milan.  Peter  Damiani  was  the  austerest  monk  in  Italy, 
a  monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a  bishop,  had  striven  with  all  Ins 
might  to  throw  off  the  worldly  and  unholy  burthen.  His  horror 
at  sexual  indulgence  was  almost  a  madness.b  Yet  the  cardinal 
and  his  colleagues  were  received  with  all  outward  show  a.d.  1059. 
of  respect  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy ;  but  the  pride  of 
the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skilfully  excited ;  would 
they  permit  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  to  be  enslaved  by  that 
of  Home  ?  The  popular  indignation  was  further  roused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Legate  with  Anselm  of  Lucca  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.  Milan  assembled 
at  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  summons 
of  an  enormous  brazen  trumpet,  which  shrieked  through  the 
streets.  The  fickle  populace  were  now  as  furious  in  defence  of 
the  clergy,  who  seemed  the  champions  of  the  liberties  of  the 
city,  as  they  had  been  in  their  persecution.  The  cry  was  loud 
that  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  would  never  submit  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  life  of  Damiani  was  in  danger ; d  but 
Damiani  was  not  a  man  to  quail  before  popular  tumult ;  he 


*  This  first  legation  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  Landulph ;  it  is  barely  possible  that  it 
may  be  another  rersion  of  the  later  one. 

*  "  Ut  quodammodo  Ecclesia  Medio- 
lanensis  suis  jussibus  obtemperaret." 

b  "  Interea  et  vos  alloquor,  o  lepores 
clericonim,  pnlpamenta  diaboli,  projectio 
l'arodisi,  virus  mentium,  gladii  animarum, 
aconita  bibentium,  toxica  conrivarum,  ma- 
teria peccandi,  occasin  pereundi.  Vos, 
inqunm,  alloquor,  gyneca-a  hostis  antiqui, 
vos  upupa?,  uluhe,  noctua*,  lupa;,  san- 
guisuga-,  afler,  ailer  sine  uessatione  dicentes. 
Venite  itaque  audite  mc,  scorta,  prostibula, 


saria,  volutabra  porcorum  pinguium,  cu- 
bilia  spirituum   immundorum,  nympha?, 

sirens,  lamia:,  durnce,  qu.  ?  vos 

tigrides  impia:  ....  vos  harpyn1,  vos 
sireme  atque  charybdides  ....  vos 
vipenE  furiosse,"  —  and  so  on  for  para- 
graphs. These  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
addresses  the  wives  of  the  clergy.  Da- 
miani must  be  read  to  understand  his  sacred 
horror  of  priestly  wedlock. 

d  Intcntatiant  mihJ,  ut  ita  loquor, 
omnem  men  tern,  et,  ut  ab  amicis  meis  «cpo 
suggestum  est,  nonnulli  meum  sanguiuem 
sitiebant." — Damian.  Op.  t. 
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mounted  the  pulpit ;  lie  asserted  with  firm  and  argumentative 
tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  Rome ; e  he  boldly  appealed  to 
their  own  archives  to  prove  that  Ambrose  himself  had  applied 
to  the  Pope  Siricius,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a 
priest,  a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  to  assist  Ambrose  in  rooting 
out  from  his  city  that  same  Nicolaitan  heresy,  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  for  which  they  now  asserted  the  authority  of  Am- 
brose/ Guido  was  grown  older  and  more  timid ;  the  people  saw 
him  seated  of  his  own  accord  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  Damiani. 
The  clergy,  deserted  by  the  bishops,  deserted  again  by  the 
populace,  who  were  overawed  by  the  eloquence  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource  but  humble  submission.8  The 
Archbishop,  reluctantly  it  is  said,  took  a  solemn  oath  against 
simony,  and  against  the  marriage  of  priests.  The  clergy  were 
compelled  to  subscribe  the  humiliating  concession  ;  every  simo- 
niac  (and  of  simony  every  clergyman  of  Milan,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop downwards,  was  accused)  was  to  submit  to  a  penance  of 
five  or  seven  years  in  proportion  to  his  guilt ;  but  there  were 
those  who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan  humbled,  Damiani's  assuming 
precedence  over  the  archbishop  goaded  them  to  frenzy.  "O 
senseless  Milanese !  (writes  the  indignant  historian,  who  repre- 
sents the  feeliugs  of  this  party)  who  has  fascinated  you? 
Yesterday  you  clamoured  for  the  independent  supremacy  of 
your  see,  to-day  you  submit  to  this  base  subjection.  If  Rome  is 
to  be  honoured  for  the  apostle,  Milan  is  not  to  be  despised,  who 
boasts  her  Ambrose."  h 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1059),  which 
assigned  the  election  of  the  popes  to  the  cardinals,  Guido  sat, 
as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope,  a  reward 
for  his  submission.    He  was  attended  by  his  suffragans,  the 


*  Damiaoi  (nd  Card.  Hildebrand)  de- 
scribes the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Milanese 
as  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose :  u  Yac- 
tione  clericorum  repente  in  populo  murmur 
exoritur  nou  dehere  Ambrosiauam  ecclesiam 
Romanis  legibus  subjicere,  nullumque  judi- 
candi  vel  disponendi  jus  Romano  pontine! 
in  ilia  sede  competere.  Nimis  indign  inn, 
inquiunt,  ut  qua;  sub  progenitoribus  no*tris 
semper  fuit  libera  ad  nostra;  confusionis 
opprobrium  nunc  alteri,  quod  absit,  eccle- 
NM  sit  subjecta !  " 

'  Damiani  probably  believed  this  daunt- 


less assertion.  Siricius  was  certainly  the 
first  l'opc  who  authoritatively  condemned 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  but  imagine 
Ambrose  needing  or  demanding  aid  from  the 
Tope  to  exterminate  this  heresy  in  his  own 
diocese ! 

e  Ihimiani's  letter  to  Guido,  humbly 
thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  two  stoles, 
contrast*  singularly  with  his  demeanour 
and  induence  in  the  city. — Kpist.  iii.  7. 

h  Arnulph.  Compare  Tristano  C;Uchi, 
Hist.  Patr.  ri.  132. 
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Bishops  of  Brescia,  Turin,  Asti,  Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli.  Ariald 
assailed  Guido,  as  a  favourer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage ; 
he  was  defended  by  his  suffragans;  the  temper  of  Nicolas 
allayed  the  strife.  Guido  perhaps  hence  was  again  supposed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy ;  ho  rose,  therefore, 
with  them  into  high  popularity.  Though  the  Council  de- 
nounced both  simony  and  concubinage  in  severe  statutes,  the 
Lombard  bishops  dared  not  publish  them  in  their  cities. 
Adrian  of  Brescia  alone  ventured  to  do  this :  he  hardly 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  In  Cremona 
and  Piacenza  the  people  split  into  two  parties — those  who 
adhered  to,  and  those  who  refused  communion  with  the  married 
clergy.1 

Anselm  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  the  instigator  of  Lan- 
dulph  and  of  Ariald,  was  now  summoned  to  a  loftier  aj>.  ioei. 
station :  on  him  had  fallen  the  choice  of  the  cardinals  assem- 
bled at  Rome.  But  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  (such  was 
his  title)  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  was  received  as 
a  bold  invasion  of  the  Imperial  rights  by  the  Transalpine  pre- 
lates. The  Lombard  ecclesiastics,  especially  those  who  were 
for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  foresaw  no 
doubt  the  overweening  influence  of  Hildebrand  and  of  the  high 
monastic  party.  They  too  would  have  an  Italian  Pope,  but  a 
Pope  from  their  part  of  Italy.k 

Guibert  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  administrator 
of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.  By  his  advice  a  Council  was 
assembled  in  Basle,  composed  of  German  and  Lombard  pre- 
lates. The  Council  annulled  the  election  of  Alexander,  and 
chose  Cadalous,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of 
Honorius  IT."    The  Roman  people  were  represented  at  Baslo 


1  M  Concilio  Igitur  rite  celebrato  episcopi 
Longobardi  donum  rementes,  cum  magnas 
Levitts  concttbimriis  et  sucerdvtibtu  00- 
cepissent  pectmias  [Bonizo  was  on  the 
other  side]  decreta  Patrum  celaverunt 
prater  unum  scilicet  Brixiensium  Kpis- 
copum  qui  veniens  Brixiam,  cum  decreta 
Papa?  publice  recitasset,  a  clericis  ver- 
beratus  pa>ne  occisus  est,  quod  factum  non 
mediocre  Pateria?  dedit  incrementum.  I 
Nam  non  solum  Brixire,  sed  et  Cremowe 
et  Placentia;  et  per  omnes  alias  provincias 
in  villi   co  tic  ixl)  i  lui  to  rum   til.*i>tiiictxmt  com* 


rounione." — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

k  Nec  aliunde  se  habere  Pnpam,  nisi 
ex  Paradiso  Italia1,  talemquequi  scivit  com- 
pati  infirmitatibus  eorum." — Bonizo,  p.  80. 

m  Compare  throughout  the  Disceptatio 
Synodalis  between  the  advocate  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Defender  of  the  Koman 
Church  Ixfore  the  Council  of  Augsburg, 
remembering  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter 
Damiani.  I  had  written  Osbor  after  the 
authorities.  The  Germans,  as  I  am  informed 
by  If.  Ranke,  know  no  such  place:  they 
read  Augsburg.  [1857.] 
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by  the  Count  of  Galoria,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had 
been  put  down  by  the  Normans.  The  passions  of  the  time  can 
be  best  known  by  the  language  of  the  time.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadalous  by  the  frantic  words  of 
Damiani ;  but  they  show  clearly  the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with 
which  his  appointment  was  viewed  by  the  adverse  party.  He  is 
described  as  the  preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man's 
salvation,  the  aj)OStle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulf  of  lewdness,  the 
filth  of  mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hell  nre.n  After  these  and  many  other  equally 
opprobrious  terms,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance.0  Unfortunately  Damiani  assumed  the 
language  of  a  prophet,  and  foretold  that  the  impious  usurper 
would  not  live  a  year  from  the  period  of  his  elevation  !  *  At 
the  election  of  Cadalous,  writes  another  hostile  historian,  the 
Simoniacs  rejoiced,  the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with 
loud  joy.'  His  partisans  declared  that  all  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  his  elevation.' 

The  election  of  Alexander  had  taken  place  on  the  1st  of 
October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and 
St  Jude  (Oct.  28).  Open  war  must  decide  the  contest  for  the 
vicegerency  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  was  a  war  of  Germany 
and  the  antimonastic  part  of  the  clergy  in  Lomblrrdy  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  on  one  side,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Home 
and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms  of  the 
Normans.    Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile  operations ;  the 


■  44  Cadalous  videlicet  pwturbator  eccle- 
sia?,  eversor  Apostolic*  discipline,  inimicus 

aalutis  humana;  radix  peccati, 

pnrco  Diaboli,  apostolus  Antichristi ;  et 
quid  plura  dicatn  ?  sagitta  producta  de 
pluiretrA  Satana?,  virga  A  astir,  lilius  Belial, 
tilius  perditiouis,  qui  adversatur  et  ex- 
tollitur  supra  otnue  quod  dicitur  Deus,  aut 
quod  colitur:  vorago  libidinis,  naufntgiuin 
ca#titatis,  Christianitatis  opprobrium,  ig- 
nnminia  aacerdotum,  gcnimen  vijterarum, 
foetor  orbis,  spurcitia  sa-culi,  dedecus  uni- 
versitatis  ....  serpens  lubricus,  coluber 
tortuosus,  stercus  hominum,  latrina  crimi- 
num,  sentina  vitiorum,  abominatio  coeli, 
projcctio  parndi.M,  pnbultim  Tartari,  stipula 
ignis  jrterui."  —  Damiani,  Epist.  vii.  3. 
The  whole  epistle  is  to  obtain  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  youthful  Emperor. 

■  Damiani,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 


Ravenna,  who  seems  to  have  doubted  which 
side  to  take,  represents  Cadalous  as  without 
character  or  learning:  "  Ita  est  homo 
stolidus  et  nullius  ingenii  ut  credi  possit 
nesciisse  per  ae  taliamachinari." — If  he  can 
explain  a  single  verse,  I  will  not  say  of  a 
psalm,  but  of  a  homily,  I  will  at  once 
submit  to  him,  and  own  him  not  merely 
the  successor  of  the  Apostle,  but  an  Apostle. 

*  *  Fumes  vita  volat,  mors  improvlsa  propin- 
quat, 

luitninet  expleti  pra-pes  tibi  terminns  anni ; 
Non  ego  Us  fallo :  ca?pto  morieria  in  anna" 

JSpitt.  i.  20. 

f  M  Tunc  symoniaci  laetabantur,  con- 
cubiunti  vero  sacerdotes  ingenti  cxultabant 
tripudio." — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

"  Collaudantibiis  Italia?,  Alemannia*, 
Burguudia;  Catholicis  Episcopis."— Benxo, 
c.  iv. 
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passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With  the  spring,  Cadalous 
descended  upon  Italy ;  he  was  received  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions, as  the  champion  of  their  cause,  by  the  Lombard  prelates. 
But  while  he  advanced,  an  unarmed  conflict  was 
in  Rome.  Neither  Pope  nor  Antipope  was  the  most  prominent 
man  of  his  party.  On  the  side  of  Cadalous  (the  Chancellor 
Guibert  stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo,  Bishop  of  Albi,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  Empire,  but  a  man  of  Italian  subtlety,  utterly 
unscrupulous,  and  of  ready  and  popular  eloquence,  with  that 
coarse  saturnalian  humour  which  pleases  the  Italian,  especially 
the  Roman  ear.1  Benzo  appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
Octavian  palace.  During  a  whole  week  he  was  permitted  to 
address  the  people  day  after  day.  Those  whom  he  could  not 
persuade  with  his  eloquence  he  bribed  with  money,  for  from  the 
private  wealth  of  Cadalous,  which  was  large,  and  other  sources, 
he  was  richly  provided  with  means  of  working  on  the  Roman 
nobles  and  people.0  In  his  harangues  he  treated  Alexander 
with  the  bitterest  contempt,  and  openly  strove  to  abenate  the 
people  from  him;  to  Hildebrand  he  paid  the  homage  of  Ins 
most  furious  invective.  Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand 
ventured  to  disturb  this  avowed  emissary  of  Cadalous ;  he  was 
also  the  representative  of  the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  there  Alex- 
ander determined  to  confront  his  adversary.  He  appeared  on 
horseback,  and  was  received  with  a  doubtful  murmur.  Benzo 
rose,  and  in  his  character  as  ambassador,  reproached  him  with 
ingratitude  and  rebellion  against  the  Emperor,  as  having  aban- 
doned his  See  of  Lucca  and  usurped  that  of  Rome.*  "  Thou  hast 
obtained  thy  election  to  the  popedom  by  the  aid  of  Normans, 
robbers,  and  tyrants,  and  by  notorious  bribery.  Hildebrand, 
that  son  of  Simon  Magus,  was  the  chief  agent  in  this  detestable 
merchandise,  for  which  ye  liave  both  incurred  damnation  before 


1  The  strange,  barbarous  rhapsody,  the 
panegyric  of  Benzo  on  Henry  IV.,  written 
partly  in  verse,  in  jingling  Leonine  rhyme, 
partly  in  what  may  hardly  be  called  pro-  e, 
as  a  contemporary  document  is  of  con- 
siderable value.  It  was  written  avowedly 
to  obtain  preferment;  its  adulation  there- 
fore is  even  more  worthless  than  that  of 
ordinary  panegyrics.    But  Beuzo'a  account 


of  the  affairs  in  which  he  was  personally 
engaged  is  too  characteristic  not  to  contain 
much  truth. 

a  A  largo  quantity  of  furs  wbs  among 
the  presents:  " Clitellarios  honustos  pre- 
ciosarum  pellium  donis." — Benzo,  ii.  c.  1. 

*  The  translation  of  bishops  was  still 
of  doubtful  legality,  at  least  in  many 
minds. 
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God  and  man."  He  accused  Alexander  of  acts  of  crueltv  and 
bloodshed,  warned  liim  to  retire  to  Lucca,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  month,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  there 
to  undergo  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed  upon  him- 
Alexander  calmly  answered,  that  he  had  received  the  Roman 
pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby  broken  his  allegiance;  that 
he  would  send  Ids  legate  to  the  court  of  Henry  to  declare  his 
will.  He  then  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off,  amid  the  hootings 
of  the  populace — "  Away,  leper !  oat,  wretch !  begone,  hateful 
one  ! "  y  On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo  assem- 
bled what  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  Senate  of  Rome.  He 
repeats  a  strange,  coarse  speech  of  Nicolas,  the  master  of  the 
palace,  heaping  the  grossest  insults  on  Hildebrand,  and  as- 
serting that  the  election  of  the  Poj>e  must  not  be  abandoned 
to  monks  and  Normans.  Benzo  acknowledges  the  utter  insta- 
bility of  the  Roman  populace,  but  dwells  on  the  effect  of  his 
own  eloquence,  his  lavish  promises  of  mountains  of  gold,  and,  if 
he  be  taken  literally,  the  joys  of  Paradise.1  By  these  means, 
and  by  skilful  management  of  the  leaders,  he  had  organised  a 
most  powerful  party. 

Hildebrand  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  less  boldly  forward, 
was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive  during  this  perilous  crisis- 
Hildebrand  is  acknowledged  no  less  by  the  undisguised  homage 
of  liis  admirers  than  bv  the  discerning:  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
throughout  the  pontificate  of  Alexander,  as  something  above 
the  Pope.  "  You  made  him  Pope,"  writes  Damiani  in  one  of 
his  moments  of  bitterness,  "  he  made  you  a  god."  He  was 
commonly  called  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope.a  To  him  were 
attributed  all  the  more  vigorous  and  warlike  measures  of 
Alexander;11  he  held  together  the  Romans  of  their  faction;' 


r  It  is  the  boast  of  Benzo  :— 

"  nullum  e«l  cum  Prandello  [Hildebrand]  atque 
cum  Radarulo  [Anselra] 
(Jul  tbcsaurum  sancti  Petri  ponebant  in  aacculo. 
Eo*  expull  ex.  area,  potitus  prlmaculo." 

He  expects  his  reward  : — ■ 

■  N'on  est  magnum  tan  to  regi  unum  tignum 
facvre, 

Hoc  est  dleere  Bonzonl,  venl  fbros  Lazare, 
Heddlta  tibi  mercedc,  sta  sub  meo  latere." 

Lib.  iv. 

Benzo  was  a  better  partisan  than  poet. 

■  "  Nunc  pollicendo  nuri  montes,  nunc 
paradisi  mellirluos  fontes."— Bvnzo. 


»  The  two  well-known  epigrams  : — 

"  Papam  rite  colo,  aed  te  pmstratus  adoro, 

Tu  fads  hunc  Domlnum.  te  facit  ille  Demo." 
"  Vivere  via  Rome?  clara  depromite  voce. 
Plus  iMmino  Papie.  quam  Dumno  parco  Papa!." 

b  44  Magis  solera  vinccre  eflTuso  mor- 
toliutn  sanguine,  quam  sacronim  canonum 
gloriosissimo  certamine." — Benzo. 

e  Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo,  a 
Jew  by  descent,  with  Cencius  Frangipani, 
44  et  cum  bra<  hiato  Johanne."  Of  the  two 
former  we  shall  hear  more.  The  rest  of  his 
partisans  were  beggars,  who  lived  on  the 
alms  of  the  Church. — Benzo. 
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and,  according  to  his  antagonist,  lavished  money  with  emulous 
prodigality.4  He  was  the  impersonation,  as  it  were,  of  monk- 
hood • 

The  Antipope  in  the  meantime  advanced  with  a  large  force 
and  an  ample  treasure  towards  Rome.  At  Sutri  he  was  met  by 
Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had  discharged  his  office 
of  shaking  the  allegiance  of  the  Romans  and  forming  a  strong 
faction  in  the  city.  Honorius  II.  advanced  towards  Rome ;  the 
neighbouring  barons  hailed  their  deliverer  from  the  Pope  and 
his  Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  from  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  or  rather  from  the  few  Greeks  who  held  their 
ground  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a  confederacy  against 
the  Normans.  The  Normans  partly,  perhaps,  pre-occupied, 
or  setting  too  high  a  value  on  their  services,  were  unusually, 
suspiciously  slow  in  their  movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander 
ventured  into  the  open  field,  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
within  the  walls.'  Cadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  his 
way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to  put  himself  in 
connexion  with  the  barons  on  that  side  of  the  city.  He  fixed 
his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  he  received  the  Greek  embassy. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  Alberic. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  learned  caution 
by  his  eventful  life :  it  had  degenerated  into  craft.  He  Godfrey  of 
aspired,  no  doubt  with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  Lorralne- 
of  power  in  Italy.*  Hitherto  he  had  declared  for  neither  Pope.h 
He  had  not  interrupted  the  march  of  Cadalous  along  his  frontier ; 
he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He  was  suspected  of  too 
friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous.  Godfrey  now  appeared  with 
an  overpowering*  force ;  but,  instead  of  joining  either  party,  he 


d  Benzo  says  of  his  opponents  that  they 
put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lord,  but  M  in 
multitudine  divitiarum."  Whence  the 
wealth  at  the  command  of  Hildebrand? 
from  the  monasteries  ?  the  Papal  estates  ? 
the  votive  offerings  of  the  faithful?  the 
now  religions  Normans? 

•  "  Cotidie  autem  coram  domno  clecti 
disputabant  seniores,  qnomodo  possi-.t 
cucalati  Damonis  nllidere  tergivcrsationes." 
—  Benzo,  xi. 

r  There  is  a  rapid  but  curious  view  of 
these  affairs  in  the  Annales  Komani. — 


Pertz,  v.  472. 

£  He  was  early  an  object  of  jealousy  at 
the  Imperial  Court  :  M  Quo  compcrto  im- 
perator  Henricus  gravi  scrupulo  perurgeri 
coepit,  reputans  ne  forte  per  eum  [Goffre- 
dum]  animi  Italorum,  semper  avidi  nova- 
rum  rerum,  ut  a  regno  Tcutonicorum 
deficerent,  solicitarentur.  —  Lambert  Hertz* 
feld,  sub  an.  1052. 

h  See  Damiani's  Letters  on  the  view  of 
that  part  of  Godfrey's  character  ;  his  sus- 
picious interview  with  Cadalous.  —  vii. 
10,  &c. 
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assumed  the  lofty  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He 
proposed  that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  episcopal 
city,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  proper  authorities.  The  haughty  prelates  were  obliged 
to  submit.  Cadalous,  having  been  first  compelled  by  gentle  but 
irresistible  violence  to  surrender  all  his  treasures  to  Godfrey, 
A4».  ioea.  withdrew  to  Parma.  Alexander  had  no  alternative  but 
to  receive  the  fair  promises  of  friendship  lavished  upon  him  by 
the  Tuscan,  and  in  like  manner  retired  to  Lucca.  The  Church 
seemed  to  have  surrendered  herself  by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to 
the  superior  secular  power;  Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their 
doom  from  the  princes  of  the  world. 

A  sudden  revolution  in  Germanv  decided  the  contest  for  the 
Revolution  in  Papacy.  That  revolution  was  accomplished  by  one  of 
Germany.  ^  pQWermi  churchmen  of  the  Ehine.  It  might  seem 
only  the  daring  effort  of  one  bold  man  for  ascendancy ;  but  there 
are  evident  signs  that  if  Hanno  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by 
a  widely  organised  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hilde- 
brandiue  party  in  Italy,  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon  on  their 
perfect  sympathy.  A  young  widow  was  the  person  least  suited 
to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutually  hostile  feudatories  of  the 
empire,  the  almost  independent  princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring 
to  rule,  none  disposed  to  obey.  She  had  power  enough  to  give 
offence,  none  to  control  the  refractory.  Every  grant  or  favour 
made  many  enemies — that  of  the  fief  of  Bavaria  to  Otho  of 
Nordheira,  a  treacherous  and  ungrateful  instead  of  an  open  foe. 
Whoever  became  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Empress  was  imme- 
diately an  object  of  universal  dislike.  She  now  placed  her  full 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  but  so  unscrupulous  was 
iianno  of  tne  jealousy  of  the  rivals  for  her  favour,  so  slight  the 
cologne.  confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character, 
that  the  bishop's  influence  was  attributed  by  popular  rumour, 
not  discountenanced  by  the  highest  in  the  land,  to  criminal  in- 
tercourse. Agnes  was  no  doubt  blameless ;  but  the  haughtiness 
of  the  bishop  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  must  possess  more 
than  lawful  power  over  her  mind.1  It  was  murmured  abroad, 
among  the  people  as  well  as  by  these  great  prelates  and  princes, 

'  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lambert  I  regni  gubernatiotiem  tempore  Imperatricis." 
sap  :  "  Obiit  invisus  regi,  invisas  episcopis     — Lambert  Hertzfeld. 
omnibus,  propter  superbe  admhiistrntam  J 
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that  the  King,  now  twelve  years  old,  was  kept  entirely  under 
female  control,  and  not  instructed  cither  in  manly  studies  or 
chivalrous  amusements.  A  plot  for  his  deliverance,  or  rather  a 
design  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  was  contrived  and  con- 
ducted with  consummate  skill  by  Hanno  and  Siegfried,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Mentis,  by  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Count  Ecbert  Hanno  of  Cologne  undertook  in  person  the 
abduction  of  the  youthful  Emperor  from  liis  mother  s  care.  At 
Whitsuntide  after  a  joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the  llliine 
(that  of  Saint  Suithbert),k  Hanno  invited  the  boy  to  embark  in 
a  gay  and  richly  decorated  barge,  prepared  for  the  occasion.  No 
sooner  was  he  on  board  than  the  rowers  rose  to  their  Abduction  of 
oars,  and  the  barge  went  rapidly  though  against  the  Ktog* 
stream.  The  affrighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
notlung  but  liis  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream. 
He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who  plunged  in  after  him,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.™  The  multitude  followed  along  the  shore, 
resenting  with  loud  but  vain  cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty 
of  the  Empire.  But  Hanno  pursued  his  course ;  he  soothed  the 
popular  indignation  by  artful  declarations  that  he  acted  only 
for  the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in  her 
motherly  feelings,  relieved  from  an  oppressive  burthen,  contem- 
plated immediate  retirement  into  a  convent,  but  was  persuaded 
for  a  time  to  suspend  her  pious  intention.0 

The  policy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered  suddenly 
round.  Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be  cognisant  of  this 
conspiracy.  Both  he  and  the  whole  Uildebrandine  party  hastened 
to  take  their  advantage.  The  unworldly  Damiani  at  this  crisis 
cannot  keep  within  his  cloister.  He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal 
as  Hildebrand  himself,  whose  secular  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  political  turmoil.  He  writes  a  letter  to 
Hanno,  hailing  his  success,  and  urging  him  to  fulfil  liis  design 
of  discomfiting  the  scaly  monster  of  Parma.  His  act  is  that  of 
the  good  priest  Jehoiada  rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joas  from 
the  influence  of  the  wicked  queen  Athalia.  But  he  has  done 
notlung  unless  he  tramples  on  the  smouldering  brand,  the  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Antipope.0 

*  Near  N'eusn.  1  7,  8)  urging  her  to  contempt  of  initial 

Bonizo,  Annul  is  ta  Saxo ;  Lambert,  mb  greatness. 


1162. 

»  See  the  Letters  of  Damiani  (vii.  6, 


Epist.  iii.  6.    Damiani  is  seized  in  this 
letter  with  a  classical  fit.    He  compares 

II  2  K 
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A  council  was  summoned  at  Augsburg.  Damiani  appeared 
council  of  &s  a  legate,  the  representative  of  the  monkish  and 
Aug»t,urg.  Hildebrandine  party.  Instead  of  a  grave  deliberation, 
a  singular  composition  by  Damiani  was  read — a  disputation 
between  the  advocate  of  the  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the 
nuniani.  Papacy.  It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skill  and  some 
moderation.  The  defender  of  the  Pajwicy  does  not  openly  con- 
test the  Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  suggests  a  long  line  of  Popes  who  had  ruled  without 
such  sanction.  But  during  the  infancy  of  the  Emperor  that 
right  was  in  abeyance.  The  legate  of  the  Roman  cardinals  had 
been  refused  a  hearing  at  the  Court ;  the  clergy,  therefore,  were 
compelled  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander.  In 
temporal  affairs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might  guide  her 
son ;  but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  in 
a  higher  sense,  and  as  his  rightful  guardian  was  to  act  for  him 
in  spiritual  concerns.  Gradually  the  Imperial  advocate  yields  to 
the  overpowering  argument  of  the  Papal  defender;  and  the 
piece  concludes  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy  may  henceforth  be  united  in  indissoluble  alliance ;  that 
as  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  founded  by  one  Mediator, 
were  blended  together  as  in  one  holy  sacrament,  so  by  this  mys- 
terious union  the  King  might  be  recognised  in  the  Pontiff,  the 
Pontiff  in  the  Emperor,  saving  that  incommunicable  prerogative 
which  belonged  to  the  Pope  alone ;  the  King  supreme  in  tem- 
poral Courts,  the  Pontiff  with  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the 
souls  of  men. 

Damiani's  triumph  as  an  orator  over  an  audience  who  needed 
no  persuasion  was  complete.  Alexander  was  declared  the  right- 
ful Pontiff,  with  full  powers ;  but  Damiani's  fame  as  a  prophet 
was  in  some  danger.  The  election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalous 
Oct 29,  i<*3.  had  taken  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude 
in  the  last  year.  The  council  was  held  on  the  same  festival  in  the 
present ;  but  Cadalous,  instead  of  having  closed  his  impious  life, 
as  Damiani  had  distinctly  foretold,  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
activity.  Damiani  took  refuge  in  the  spiritual  death  inflicted 
by  the  excomraunicatory  decree  of  the  Church  at  Augsburg. 

Alexander  II.  had  returned  to  Rome ;  the  Pope  recognised  by 

Cadalous  descending  ou  the  bed  of  the  I  Jupiter  descending  into  the  bosom  of  Diatut ! 
apostolic  throne  in  a  shower  of  gold,  with  |  —if  this  be  not  an  error  of  the  transcriber. 
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the  liigher  clergy  of  Rome,  by  the  council  of  Augsburg,  by  the 
Court  of  the  youthful  Emperor.  But  Cadalous  did  not  abandon 
las  pretensions.  A  large  part  of  the  Italian  clergy  still  adhered 
to  his  cause ;  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Empress  and 
her  partisans  in  Germany ;  his  wealth  he  devoted  to  increase  his 
warlike  resources ;  above  all,  the  barons  of  his  faction  in  and 
about  Rome,  hating  a  Pope  allied  with  the  Normans,  occupied 
the  tower  of  Cencius  (the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo),  and  kept  the 
city  in  constant  dread  and  insecurity. 

Hanno  of  Cologne  could  not  retain  the  authority  which  he  had 
acquired  with  such  boldness,  but  exercised  with  too  much  pride* 
In  vain  had  he  heaped  imperial  grants  on  his  more  powerful  epis- 
copal brethren,  the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Magdeburg,  the 
Bishops  of  Freisingen  and  Halberstadt.T    Gunther  of  Bamberg, 
for  Ins  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  Empress,  against  whom 
he  had  been  in  open  rebellion,  received  Forcheim,  with  thirty- 
six  villages  and  townships,  winch  Henry  III.  had  alienated  from 
the  monastery.    Those  who  thus  obtained  the  spoils  were  dis- 
contented that  they  got  no  more ;  those  who  got  notlnng  were 
only  more  exasperated  against  those  who  did,  and  against  their 
misjudging  patron.    The  young  King  could  scarcely  forgive  the 
insult  of  his  violent  abduction,  nor,  if  he  had  any  natural  affec- 
tion (a  doubtful  point) ,  his  forcible  separation  from  his  mother ; 
a  deep  repugnance  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  may  have  taken 
root  within  his  heart,  hostile  not  only  to  the  ambitious  church- 
men, who  were  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  Imperial 
power,  but  to  the  wholesome  restraints  and  holy  influences  of 
religion  itself.    But  he  could  only  hope  to  pass  from  the  control 
of  one  hateful  ecclesiastic  to  that  of  another  better  able  and  dis- 
posed to  win  his  affections.    Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
had  every  quality  to  rule  a  court,  and  the  councils  of  a  Adalbert  of 
nation  such  as  Germany  then  was.    Of  a  commanding  Brmen- 
person  (no  one  officiated  in  the  Church  with  so  much  dignity 
and  splendour),  ready  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of  business, 
he  would  not  condescend  to  ask,  scarcely  to  receive,  favours ; 
while  his  lavish  munificence  gathered  round  him  troops  of  ad- 
miring and  ardent  partisans.    To  these  more  worldly  distinc- 
tions he  added  those  peculiar  to  Ins  profession,  unblemished 


P  Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  i.  217. 
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chastity,  saintly  piety.  The  church  of  Bremen,  which  he  built, 
was  of  the  noblest  in  Germany,  and  served  with  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence ;  and  he  displayed  that  haughty  humility  which,  while 
it  constantly  stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  made  him 
assert  his  equality  with  the  proudest  princes  of  the  Empire. 
Adalbert  became  the  guardian,  the  counsellor,  almost  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  the  youthful  Henry;  and  in  him  the  loyal 
subject  of  the  Empire  predominated  over  the  punctilious  church- 
man. 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revolution  in  the  Imperial  court, 
Pope  and  an(i  on  tne  invitation  of  his  allies  the  Roman  nobles, 
i^fuSS5  the  Antipope  made  a  second  unexpected  descent  upon 
Apr.  h,  io<».  jk>me  j{js  faction  commanded  the  gates  of  the  Leo- 
nine citv.  He  entered  that  district  with  all  his  forces ;  but  in 
the  other  quarters  of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a 
brave  resistance.  Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner,  and  was 
hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angela  In  that  impregnable  fortress  he  maintained  liis  position 
for  two  years.  Rome  had  two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops 
glaring  defiance  at  each  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  spiritual  thunders — each  of  course,  and  each  in  his  synod, 
had  hurled  his  direst  excommunication  at  the  other — were 
drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms. 

The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  Imperial  Court.  For  two  years  Adalbert  of  Bremen 
maintained  his  influence  by  his  own  stately  respectfulness  and 
courteous  domination,  and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Werner,  the 
younger  favourite  and  companion  of  Henry.**  The  affairs  of 
state,  the  disposition  of  preferments,  the  Royal  grants,  were  left 
to  Adalbert ;  while  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  friend  were  allowed 
to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  light  and  unimprov- 
ing  pursuits  of  youth,  the  chase  and  other  idle  amusements. 
Adalbert  committed  the  unpardonable  error — more  than  error, 
the  crime — of  not  endeavouring  to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor 
in  habits  of  business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the  great 


q  Bruno  (de  bcllo  Sax  onion)  as  a  Snxon  |  with  more  than  unepiscopal  connivance  : 

ted  H«;nry.    He  is  more  full,  not  always  "  Stultum  dixit  esse  si  non  in  omnibus 

decent,  and  by  no  means  trustworthy,  in  satisrieret  sua?  desideriia  adolescentia?."— 

his  history.  He  charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  i.  3. 
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lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  himself.  Adalbert's 
own  great  qualities  were  leavened  by  an  ostentatious  vanity. 
His  magnificent  profusion  soon  exhausted  even  his  vast  re- 
sources. He  could  not  supply  his  wants  but  by  encroaching  on 
the  possessions  of  the  great  and  comparatively  defenceless  mo- 
nasteries. Some  of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler. 
The  secular  clergy  in  Germany — if  the  hatred  between  the 
regulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same  height  as  in 
other  parts  of  Latin  Christendom,  in  England,  and  in  Lom- 
bard)-— could  not  but  envy  and  covet  the  often  ill-gotten  and 
ill-spent  estates  of  the  wealthier  conventual  foundations.  While 
the  more  rigid  monastics  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  the  stern  examples  of  piety  and  ascetic  devotion,  which 
put  to  shame  the  worldly,  often  warlike,  lives  of  the  prelates — 
not  even  the  most  pious  declined  the  Court  offerings  and  grants, 
which  increased  with  the  fame  of  their  piety.  The  more  worldly 
abbots,  on  the  other  hand,  aspired  in  rank,  in  opulence,  even  in 
secular  power,  to  an  equality  with  the  prince  bishops.  They, 
too,  would  be  prince  abbots.  There  were  constant  collisions. 
In  a  dispute  for  precedence  between  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim 
and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  in  the  church  of  Goslar,  there  *  j>.  i<*3. 
was  a  wild  battle  between  their  armed  followers ;  the  King  was 
present,  and  with  difficulty  extricated  from  the  fray.  The 
Bishop  was  furious.'  The  Abbot  was  condemned  as  the  cause 
of  the  tumult.  The  hatred  of  the  seculars  against  the  monks 
was  hardly  sated,  though  the  Abbot  bought  his  pardon  by  fines, 
which  utterly  ruined  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  to  the  King,  to  his 
counsellors,  to  the  Bishop.  The  feeling  ran  high  against  the 
Abbot.  On  his  return  to  his  convent  he  was  encountered  by  an 
insurrection  among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  ho  was  hated  for 
his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent  broke  from  their 
cloister  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  King.  But  Henry's 
counsellors,  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  not 
encourage  this  monastic  rebellion.    The  Abbot  was  restored  by 


r  Lambert  of  Hertzfeld,  sub  arm.  1063. 
44  Turn  vcro  urgebat  ct  ille  Ai»ostolicjE 
Sanctitatis  et  Mosaic*  mansueludinis  epis- 
copus,  qui  tanti  sanguinis  manus  suas  l>eo 
cons«ecravcrat.  et  violatas  eeclesia:  hijurias 
truculentius  atquc  immitius  quam  rex  suas 
persequebatur  .  .  .  Abbatem,  prater  acer- 


bitatem  rei,  qua?  acciderat  odium  quoque 
gravabat  norainis  monachici,  quod  inveterate 
malitia  hominis  sa-culi  semper  opprimere 
atque  obfuscare  connbatur."  Lambert  was 
a  monk  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aschaflfalburg. 
— Pert*. 
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the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  took  Ins  revenge  on  the  contu- 
macious monks.  Some  were  publicly  whipped,  others  con- 
demned to  fasting  and  imprisonment,  some  drafted  oft*  to  other 
convents ;  but  according  to  their  birth  and  connexions  was  their 
punishment.* 

The  great  metropolitans,  though  in  possession  of  their  splendid 
plunder  or  sees,  and  now  ruling  absolutely  in  the  King's  councils, 
the  Abtwy*.  wero  noj.  gflggj  enough  for  their  ambition.    They  did 

not  plunder  the  magnates  or  the  bishops,  but  it  was  from  fear, 
not  from  respect.  They  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  Em- 
pire; they  sold  all  promotions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular:  yet 
this  was  not  enough  ;  the  defenceless  abbots  were  at  their  mercy. 
Siegfried  of  Meutz  was  as  rapacious  as  the  Archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Bremen ;  for  in  this  the  common  interests  of  Hanno 
and  of  Adalbert  joined  them  in  a  common  league.  They  con- 
descended to  throw  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bought 
his  support.  They  asserted  the  King's  power  over  the  abbots 
and  lands  of  the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant  them  away,  to 
be  as  full,  as  over  his  bailiffs  and  other  administrators  of  the 
royal  domains.  The  Archbishop  of  Bremen  attempted  to  seize 
Laurisheim  and  New  Corbey.  Corbey  was,  however,  rescued 
from  his  grasp.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Lavers  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Archbishop  Siegfried  seized  Seligenstadt.  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
not  content  with  a  ninth  part  of  the  Imperial  treasure,  had  for 
his  share  (  ornelius-Munster  and  Malmedy.  St.  Remacle  wrested 
his  cloister  from  the  rapacious  prelate  by  wonders,  in  winch  his 
monks  were  singularly  skilful.1  The  Bishop  of  Spires  had  two 
abbeys :  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Saltzburg,  the  Bishops 
of  Halberstadt,  Freisingen,  Minden,  Bamberg,  whole  villages, 
with  large  privileges.  Nor  were  the  nobles  without  their  portion. 
Otho  of  Bavaria  had  the  abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
the  castle  of  Retzburg;  Werner,  the  King's  favourite,  estates 
of  Charlemagne's  favoured  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld.  Werner  added 
insult  to  spoliation.  The  monks  of  Hertzfeld  took  to  prayer  and 


•  "  Do  singulis  tamen  non  pro  modo 
culpa;,  sed  pro  natalitium  suoruni  claritate 
vel  obscuritate  sumptum  cat  supplicium." 
— Lambert. 

1  SwtheTriumphusS.  Remacli,  in  which 
the  monks  of  E  table  contested  the  pos- 
session of  Malmedy  with  Hanno,  and  by 


playing  off  the  popular  superstition,  which 
the  bishop  and  the  King  saw  through,  but 
could  not  resist,  maintained  possession  of 
their  property. — Apud  Chapeaville,  (>esta 
Pontihcuni  l^eodensium,  ii.  517  et  scqq. 
Kioto  (Hcinrich  der  Vierte),  i.  p.  286  et 
scqq.  gives  this  at  great  length. 
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fasting  against  hiin.  "  See,"  said  Werner,  scoffingly,  to  the 
King,  "  I  have  roused  these  monks  to  most  unwonted  devotion ; 
they  have  taken  to  fasting  and  prayer." — And  men  wondered 
that  the  young  King  was  not  imbued  with  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  Church ! 

In  the  depression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  invasion  of  their 
possessions  the  rival  prelates,  Hanno  of  Cologne  and  Adalbert 
of  Bremen,  might  agree :  no  one  repudiated  his  share  of  the 
plunder."  But  the  strife  between  these  two  men  was  a  kind 
of  prelude  to  the  great  conflict  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Church.  Hanno  sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  establishing 
his  friends  and  kindred  in  the  great  bishoprics.  Adalbert  aspired 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  vassalage  of  temporal  nobles.  The  mi- 
nority of  Henry  was  one  long  strife  of  ambition  and  violence,  in 
which  the  Churchmen  ever  took  the  lead,  strangely  crossed  with 
acts  of  the  most  profound  and  self-denying  devotion.  At  the 
time  when  a  powerful  confederacy  was  secretly  forming  against 
the  overweening  power  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  many  of  the 
greatest  prelates  in  Germany  were  seized  with  a  sudden  passion 
of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Siegfried  of  Mentz  broke  off  his 
career  of  plunder.  Gunther  of  Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon, 
William  of  Utrecht,  with  many  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  France  as  well  as  Germany,  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  10(>4 
for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  imprudent  display  of  wealth  excited 
the  astonishment  and,  of  course,  the  cupidity  of  the  wild  Mo- 
hammedans, tlirough  whose  territories  they  passed.  In  one 
affray  with  these  rude  enemies,  they  escaped  massacre  only  by 
the  personal  courage  and  strength  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg ; 
and  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  the  protection  of  a  more 
powerful  chieftain,  who  kept  his  word  with  true  Eastern  fidelity. 
They  returned  to  Germany,  Gunther  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Sieg- 
fried of  Mentz  to  plunge  again  into  the  world ;  he  would  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  by  bolder 
gratification  of  Tiis  ambition  and  rapacity. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  ruled  too  absolutely,  too  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  court  of  the  young  King.  His  virtues  were  not 
less  dangerous  than  his  faults.  His  transcendant  abilities  awoke 


u  So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Compare  Stenzel,  Die  Frnnkische 
Kaiser,  i.  221.   Steiuul  ia  his  Beilagc  gives 


a  long  and  full  list  of  lands  seized  by  the 
great  Prelates. 
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jealousy,  his  magnificence  compelled  him  to  more  insatiate 
rapacity.  He  had  more  than  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
Empire. 

The  prelates  and  the  secular  princes  combined  for  his  over- 
throw— Hanno  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  Rudolph  of 
Swabia,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counts  of  Saxony — who  hated 
Adalbert,  and  longed  to  plunder  his  wealthy  bishopric,  which 
in  the  north  of  Germany  overshadowed  their  power  and  riches. 
They  obtained  the  support  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  now  in  Ger- 
many. At  a  great  diet  at  Tribur  they  boldly  laid  before  the 
young  King  the  alternative — the  abandonment  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his  crown.  Henry  had  been*** 
already  cowed  by  the  death  of  his  favourite  Count  Werner  in  a 
fray  at  Ingelheim.  He  attempted  to  fly  to  Goslar  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Empire.  His  palace  was  surrounded.  Adalbert 
of  Bremen  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  with  difficulty,  under  a 
strong  guard,  he  reached  his  bishopric.  But  the  fallen  man 
must  fall  still  further.  Duke  Ordulf  of  Saxony,  Ins  son  Magnus 
and  his  brother  Herman,  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  See. 
They  threatened  death  to  the  archbishop ;  he  sought  conceal- 
ment in  a  distant  estate.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  make 
terms,  by  wliich  he  granted  one-third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a  fief 
of  the  arehiepiscopate  to  Magnus  of  Saxony ;  other  estates  to 
other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  aspired  to  be  the  Patriarch  of 
the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure  poverty.  Alms  ceased  to 
be  distributed  in  the  splendid  church  of  Bremen.  So  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  returned  to  the  bishops.* 

The  fall  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingering  hopes  of  the  Anti- 
pope  Cadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a  prisoner  rather  than 
the  master  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  Cencius  only  on 
hard  terms  permitted  this  useful  ally  or  rallying-point  to  his 
own  faction,  that  of  the  old  Roman  nobles,  to  escape.  Cadalous 
was  obliged  to  pay  300  pounds  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  making 
a  hasty  and  ignominious  flight  to  the  north  of  Italy.? 

Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  all  powerful  at  the  court  of  King 
Henry,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  II. ;  he  was  de- 

■  "  Sic  iterum  rerum  publicarum  ad-  |  to  Adalbert, 
mittist ratio  ad  cpiscopos  rediit," — Lambert.  J      '  •*  Conscenso  strigosissimo  equo  inde 
The  temporal  nobles  were  not  too  faithful  J  solus  aufugit." — Bonizo. 
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sirous,  as  a  Churchman,  to  put  an  end  to  this  perilous  and 
disgraceful  schism ;  but  he  had  too  much  of  German  pride  to 
abandon  altogether  the  imperial  claims.  With  his  confederates, 
the  German  princes  and  prelates,  he  summoned,  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor,  a  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide  May,  1064. 
the  great  cause.  Himself,  with  a  large  retinue  of  German 
princes  and  three  hundred  knights,  proceeded  to  Kome.  A 
discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne  on  one  side,  Hilde- 
brand  on  the  other ;  Hanno  asserting  the  right  of  the  King,  the 
Patrician  of  Kome,  to  confirm  the  Papal  election  ;  Hildebrand, 
the  indefeasible  liberties  of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander's  counsellors,  thought  it  more  wise 
to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a  council.  He  con- 
descended to  appear,  not  doubtful  of  the  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  legitimate 
Pope ;  but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city  was  disturbed 
by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  soldiers  of  Cadalous,  swarming 
through  the  city  and  heaping  scorn  on  Alexander.  Cadalous 
had  raised  these  troops  in  his  neighbouring  diocese  of  Parma : 
but  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  had 
guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans 
in  ignominious  fiight  from  the  town.1  The  Lombard  prelates 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and  implored  his 
forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to  have  been  extended  to 
Cadalous  himself,  who  nevertheless,  though  his  friends  fell  off, 
never  renounced  the  title  of  Pope.  He  died  at  last,  almost 
forgotten  by  tlie  world,  except  by  tho  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
which  pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.0  Hut  either  lest  the 
German  or  Imperial  interest  should  be  too  much  depressed,  or 
as  the  price  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author  of 
the  schism,  Guibert  the  Chancellor  was  rewarded  with  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  II.  the  strife  in 
Lombardy  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Italy  had  sMfcabout 
continued  with  but  remitting  obstinacy.    Alexander  in  clergy. 


'  Lambert  expresses  the  feelings  of  reli- 
gious men  on  these  scenes  :  "  Homines,  non 
ut  quondam  ut  pneessent  eeclesia:  Dei  in- 
jecta  manu  trahebantur,  sed  ne  non  praes- 
sent  armata  manu  pncliabautur,  fumle- 
bantquc  mutuo  sanguinem  non  pro  ovibus 
Christi,  sed  ne  non  domiuarentur  ovibus 


Christi.  Anselmus  tamen,  quiet  Alexander, 
et  virtute  militum  et  favore  principum 
scdem  obtinuit." — Sub  ann.  1064. 

0  "  Eodem  tempore  Cadalous  Parmensis 
Episcopus  corpora  et  nnimu  defunutus  ret." 
-— Bonizo,.p.  810. 
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his  first  address,  as  a  Milanese,  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy, 
had  declared  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  the  great 
object  of  his  pontifical  ambition.*  Damiani  did  not  hold  his 
peace :  he  bitterly  complained  that  the  Simoniac  and  Nicolaitan 
heresies,  which  he  thought  he  had  suppresed,  had  broken  out 
again.  He  addressed,  or  more  actively  promulgated,  an  invec- 
tive against  the  married  clergy,  even  more  furious  than  before. 
Phineas  is  his  favourite  example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  criminal  indul- 
gence in  the  fathers  of  the  Church  as  abstaining  from  using  the 
sword  of  vengeance.*  Damiani,  Pope  Alexander,  fulminated 
not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  sworn  triumvirate  of  Milan,  had  died ; 
a-d.  iocs,  but  a  more  implacable  adversary  of  the  married  clergy 
rose  up  in  his  place— his  brother  Herlembald,"  of  a  stern,  war- 
like character.  An  event  in  Herlembald's  early  life  had  embit- 
tered his  heart  against  the  less  rigid  clergy.  His  plighted  bride 
had  behaved  lightly  with  a  priest :  Herlembald  indignantly 
broke  off  his  marriage.  He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  just  returned,  with  his  whole  soul  full  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  soon  ruled  in  Milan,  by  espousing  the  faction 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles ; '  and  with  their  aid  proceeded 
to  assail  the  married  priests.  It  was  a  spiritual  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  a  layman,  though  in  conjunction  with  his  brother- 
colleague  Ariald,  and  maintained  by  armed  partisans.  Ob- 
noxious priests  were  dragged  from  the  altar,  and  consigned  to 
shame  and  insult. b  The  services  of  the  Church,  the  most  holy 
sacraments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or  administered  only  by 


*  "  Speramus  autem  in  oo  qui  de  vir-  I 
gine  dignatur  est  nasci,  quia  no«tri  minis- 
terii  tempore  sancta  clericorum  castitns 
exaltabitur,  ct  incontinentium  luxuria  cum 
ceteris  hareaibus  confundctur." — Epist. 
Alex.  II.  ad  clerum  populumque  Medio- 
lanenscm. 

y  See  two  letters  to  Ariald,  v.  14,  15. 
Damiani's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  rather  bold.  He  confounds  Phineas 
with  Elijah !  Phineas  was  rewarded  for  his 
act  of  zeal  with  a  life  of  620  years.  Eli's 
guilt  is  aggravated,  for  he  was  a  mctt-v- 
jMiIitnn,  Hophni  and  Phineas  only  bishops. 
The  coarse  indecency  of  this  model  of  monk- 
hood might  provoke  laughter,  if  laughter 
were  not  sobered  by  ili.*gust :  "  Sanctis 
eorum  femoribus  volui  senis  apponcic ;  ten- 


tavi  genitalibus  sacerdotnm,  ut  ita  loquar, 
continent]**  fibulas  adhibere." — De  Cadeb. 
Saecrd.  Opusc.  If  the  evil  were  concealed, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  tolerated;  but  it  is 
public,  notorious;  names,  places  are  bruited 
abroad  :  "  Nomina  concubinarum,  soce- 
rorum  quoque  et  socruum,  fratnim  denique 
et  quorumlibet  propinquorum."  If  lavish 
gifts,  jests,  secret  meetings,  betray  them 
not;  "oranis  dubietaa  tollitur,"  there  are 
"  uteri  tumentes  et  pueri  vagientes." 

'  Herlembald's  person  and  character  are 
described  at  length.— Landulph,  iii.  13. 

*  See  note  quoted  from  Petrus  Arra- 

Ewensis  by  Puricelli,  ad  Vit.  Arialdi,  apud 
olland :  June  27. 
h  Landulph,  iii.  20. 
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the  permission  of  Herlembald.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  keep 
his  rude  soldiery  in  pay,  he  made  every  one  in  holy  orders  take 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  had  never  known  woman  since  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  For  those  who  refused  the  oath,  their  whole 
property  was  confiscated.  The  lowest  rabble,  infected  with 
Paterinism,  poor  artisans  and  ass-drivers,  furtively  placed  female 
ornaments  in  the  chambers  of  priests,  and  then  attacking  their 
houses  dragged  them  out  and  plundered  their  property.  Her- 
lembald assumed  the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church. 
Pope  Alexander,  at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  consecrated  banner.0  Sometimes  these  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunes condescended  to  argument  and  expostulation ;  but  their 
usual  reasoning  was  force.  Herlembald  assumed  a  power  far 
above  that  of  the  archbishop.  His  followers  contested,  indeed, 
the  title  and  authority  of  the  archbishop,  no  doubt  as  guilty  of 
simony,  of  which  they  had  constituted  themselves  judges  as  well 


as  avengers/ 


Guido  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent  strife,  deter- 
mined on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  churches  of 
Milan  were  for  the  most  part  without  ministers.  The  married 
clergy  had  been  expelled,  and  there  were  none  to  take  their 
place.9    A  synod  at  No  vara  (10G5)  summoned  Herlembald  and 


e  Vit.  Arialdi. 

d  "  Guido  qui  dicebatur  archepiscopus." 
And  Ariald  in  his  hour  of  martyrdom  will 
not  own  Guido  for  archbishop.  —  Vit. 
Ariald. 

•  Among  the  most  curious  parts  of  Lan- 
dulph's  history,  and  among  the  most  sin- 
gular documents  of  his  age,  is  his  account 
of  a  conft'R'nce  held  in  the  presence  of 
Herlembald  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
The  speeches  on  both  sides  are  given  at 
length.  The  debate  is  opened  by  Guibert, 
the  archdeacon,  who  boldly  broaches  the 
doctrine  that  all  Christians,  laity  as  well  as 
clergy,  are  priests:  11  Forsitan  cogitatis, 
quod  de  Laicis  tantum  dicat,  de  quibus 
non  est  dubium  habere  conjugem.  Omnes 
tamen,  Laid  et  Clerici,  quicHntjuc  stint  tHii 
ecclesvr,  sncerdotca  sunt"  Landulph,  per- 
haps, has  not  done  justice  to  the  arguments 
of  Ariald;  more  than  justice  to  his  op- 
ponents. The  most  remarkable  speech  of 
all,  however,  is  that  of  Andrew,  **  Saccrdos 
Decumanus."  He  dwelt  most  vividly  on 
the  gross  immoralities  which  as  he  be- 
lieved— and  he  appealed  to  <„reneml  expe- 
-iuevitably  followed  the  interdiction 


of  marriage  to  the  clergy ;  "  Et  si  mihi  de 
natunl  human!  non  credis,  maxime*  non 
credis  de  ordine  nostro,  qui  dum  magis 
constringitur,  amplius  inlicitis  accenditur: 
vel  tibi,  quod  olim  fuisti,  vel  eras,  [velj 
esse  poteris,  crede.  Vetatido  unam  et  pro- 
priam  uxorem  centum  foniicatrices  ac 
adulteria  mille  concedis ;  praiterea  vit  mm 
detestabile  (ob  quod  quidam  ex  tuis  simu- 
] antes  sese  caste  vivere  uxoribus  falsa  reli- 
gione  dimissis,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili,  in 
theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fronte  decocti 
sunt),  te  amice  tangendo  deterreat."  He 
indignantly  inveighs  against  the  violence  of 
the  celibate  faction :  "  Thou  hast  separated 
us  from  our  wives,  thou  that  art  more 
righteous  than  the  Apostles;  holier  than 
the  Prophets ;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs ; 
not  by  justice,  not  by  charity,  but.  by  spears 
and  swords,  and  every  kind  ot  persecution." 
He  accuses  them  of  holdiug  the  ascetic  doc- 
trines of  "  those  of  Montcforte,"  who  pro- 
scribed all  connexion  between  the  sexes. 
He  repels  the  argument  that  a  priest  cannot 
otter  at  the  altar,  if,polluted  by  contact 
with  a  wife.  The  priest  who  has  a  wife 
cannot  serve  God  faithfully,  if  ho  loves  his 
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Ariald  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Their  answer 
was  silent  contempt.  At  length  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  against  Ariald  and  Herlembald  as  refrac- 
tory. But  the  inflexible  Ariald  appealed  to  Rome.  He  sent 
letters  to  inquire  what  course  was  to  be  pursued  with  this  bishop, 
whom  he  loaded  with  the  appellations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer. 
Damiani  again  blew  a  fierce  blast  from  his  monastic  trumpet, 
and  urged  on  these  indefatigable  warriors  to  extirpate  this  Nico- 
laitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  from  whose  mouth  goes  forth  the  two- 
edged  sword,  will  hew  down  all  his  enemies,  and  pour  their 
blood  on  the  earth/ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had  returned 
from  Rome  armed  with  full  powers,  with  the  ban  of  the  Church 
pronounced  against  Guido,  which  liad  been  extorted  from  tlie 
reluctant  Pope  by  the  more  intrepid  Hildebrand.  The  people 
of  Milan  had  borne  Ins  tyrannous  sway  ;  they  had  aided  liim  in 
his  persecution  of  the  married  clergy,  and  of  those  accused  uf 
simony.  But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and  of  Herlem- 
bald was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome,  the  abrogation 
of  all  her  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  When,  therefore,  Ariald 
began  to  interfere  with  the  ritual,  received  by  constant  tradition 
from  St.  Ambrose?  liimself — to  command  a  fast  on  certain  days 
on  winch  St.  Ambrose  had  appointed  no  fast — to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a  fast  and  procession  on  Ascension  Day, 
instituted  by  St.  Ambrose — he  fell  at  once  from  the  command- 
ing height  of  liis  popularity.'  The  factions  of  the  different 
litanies  met  in  conflict  on  more  equal  terms.  The  Archbishop 
himself,  whose  life  had  been  in  danger  during  the  strife,  headed 
the  insurrection.  The  whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  to  meet 
in  the  great  church  at  Pentecost.  Guido  appealed  to  the 
people : — "  Let  all  wlw  love  S.  Ambrose  leave  the  church." 
Of  seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  remained  with  Ariald 
and  with  Herlembald.  They  stood  near  the  altar  to  protect  or  to 
be  protected  by  it.  The  partisans  of  Guido  rushed  to  the  attack ; 
the  clergy  selected  Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembald,  for  their  victim. 


wife  more  than  God  :  that  is  all.    Yet    soluble  union.— Landulph,  iii.  c.  25.  Com- 

Andrew  does  not  pretend  to  excuse  a  priest     pare  with  this  Damiani's  dispute  with  the 

who  marries  liter  he  is  in  orders  :  he  must     chaplain  of  I>uke  Godfrey,  Epist.  v.  13. 

sutler  the  penalty  of  that  breach  of  dia-  I     *  Epist.  T.  14. 

cipline  ;  but  he  protests  against  dissolving,        *  Tristan  Calchi,  vi.  133. 

even  iu  the  case  of  such  priest,  the  indis-  > 
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Ariald  was  dragged  from  the  church  sorely  wounded  ;  Herlem- 
bald  escaped  better.  At  night  his  followers  rallied,  and  rescued 
them  both  from  their  enemies.  Six  men,  probably  of  note,  were 
killed.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  stormed  and  pillaged. 
They  then  attacked  the  church.  The  aged  Guido  hardly  escaped, 
sorely  maltreated  in  the  tumult.  But  the  nobles,  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  the  citizens,  the  vassals  of  the  Cliurch,  would  en- 
dure this  tyranny  no  longer.  Guido  of  Landriano  placed  him- 
self at  their  head  ;  the  city  was  laid  under  interdict ;  no  service 
was  to  be  performed,  no  bell  sounded,  till  Ariald  should  be 
driven  from  the  city.  So  great  was  the  fury  of  Milan  against 
Ariald,  that  lie  fled  to  Legnano.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Oliva,  the  niece  of  Archbishop  Guido.  She  carried  him  to  an 
island  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  There  she  demanded  whether  he 
would  acknowledge  Guido  for  archbishop  (he  had  jane28, 
been  excommunicated  by  Rome).  "As  long  as  my  low" 
tongue  can  speak,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  acknowledge  him." 
The  servants  of  Oliva,  after  a  more  shameful  mutilation,  tore  out 
his  tongue,  and  left  him  half-dead.  Landulph,  his  former  col- 
league, had  suffered  before  his  death  from  a  disease  in  the 
tongue;  and  thus,  says  the  hostile  liistorian,  "God  punished 
these  men  by  the  member  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  wick- 
edness." Ariald  soon  found  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a  martyr 
in  the  annals  of  the  church.h 

The  strife  was  not  allaved  by  the  death  of  Ariald,  nor  bv  the 
appearance  of  two  Papal  legates,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva 
Candida,  and  the  cardinal  priest  John  Minuto.  They  passed 
strong  constitutions  against  simony  and  the  married  clergy.1 
Herlembald,  who  liad  fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  a.d.  1068-9. 
his  power,  and,  openly  supported  by  the  Popes  authority,  re- 
organised his  tyranny.  Guido,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became 
more  consciously  incapable  of  rule.  He  had  been  archbishop 
twenty-seven  years,  the  last  ten  of  civil  war.  He  determined  to 
vacate  the  see  :  he  burthened  it  with  a  fixed  pension  to  Mmself, 
and  then  made  it  over  to  a  certain  Godfrey.  To  him  he  re- 
signed the  pastoral  staff,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 


h  The  least  credible  part  of  Landulph, 
the  historian's,  story  is  the  public  con- 
fession of  his  errors,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Ariald,  who  humbly  owns  himself  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-cilizens,  as  the 


cause  of  countless  fornications,  adulteries, 
and  even  worse  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

'  "  Constitutiones,  quas  S.  Legati  Medio- 
lanensibus  observandas  prtescribunt."  — 
Mansi,  xix. 
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the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised  the 
King,  if  he  would  grant  the  investiture,  to  destroy  Pateria  (so  the 
adversaries  of  the  monastic  party  opprobriously  named  them), 
take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send  him  prisoner  into  Germany. 
The  Emperor,  won,  or  bribed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appoint- 
ment,* 

But  Herlembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  not  merely  as 
secular  tyrant,  but  as  a  Pope  in  Milan,  refused  to  acknowledge 
Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  the  city,  and  besieged  him  in 
Castiglione.  Guido,  not  receiving  his  stipulated  pension,  an- 
nulled liis  resignation,  and  resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But 
he  unwisely  trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Herlembald ;  he  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his  death.m 

Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Herlembald  had  set  up  a  certain 
Atto,°  nominated  by  lumself  with  the  legate  of  Kome  by  his 
side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of  Milan  or  their  liege 
lord  the  Emperor.  Atto  was  but  a  youth,  just  entered  into  holy 
orders.  The  people  were  furious,  rose  and  attacked  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  tore  him  from  his  refuge  in  an  upper  chamber, 
dragged  him  by  the  legs  and  arms  into  the  church,  and  there 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman  legate  hardly 
escaped  with  his  robes  torn. 

During  tins  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadful  fires,  which 
aj>.  1071-75.  burned  down  some  of  the  finest  churches,  as  well  as  a 
large  part  of  the  city.  These  calamities  goaded  the  factions  to 
more  relentless  cruelty :  as  each  party  would  attribute  them  to 
the  direct  wrath  of  God,  so  each  would  receive  them  as  the 
summons  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus  de- 
signated the  foes  of  God  as  of  themselves.  Herlembald,  now 
strong  in  the  armed  protection  of  the  great  Hildebrand 0  (we 
have  reached  his  pontificate),  maintained  his  power;  yet  so 
vigorous  and  inflexible  was  the  party  called  that  of  the  married 
clergy,  that  it  prolonged  the  contest  on  the  whole  during  twenty 
years,p  and  obtained  at  last  a  temporary  triumph  in  the  death 
of  Herlenibald.1 


k  Renzo. 

m  Giulini,  iv.  140;  Verri,  p.  173. 

n  Atto  was  sanctioned  as  archbishop  by 
the  Pope  in  1072. 

0  Lnndulph  (the  historian)  says  of  Her- 
lembald:    "Solum  Komnni  illius  Hilde- 


brandi  auscultabat  consul  turn." 

P  "  Crescebat  quotidie  nutnerus  infi- 
deliuni,  et  de  die  in  diem  numerus  minue- 
batur  Paterinorum." — Bonizo,  p.  813. 

1  The  enemies  of  Herlembald  were  tho 
Capitanei  and  Valvas*ores  (these  Hullman 
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Tliis  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrection :  the  standard  of 
St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liutprand,  a  priest  of  his 
faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears  and  liis  nose  cut  oft'.  His  enemies 
would  scarcely  allow  Herlembald  decent  buriaL  A  solemn  pro- 
cession passed  to  the  Ambrosian  Church,  with  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor/  Yet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a  martyr  in  the  calendar 
of  Christian  saints.'  The  canonisation  of  these  two  religious 
demagogues,  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  spiritual 
objects,  governed  by  popular  insurrections  and  plunder,  by 
carnage — which  did  not  respect  the  most  sacred  persons,  by 
exaction,  and  by  every  kind  of  persecution,  closes  this  melan- 
choly chapter  in  church  history. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against  the 
married  clergy ;  nor  wholly  in  the  Milanese  that  the 
married  clergy  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hildebrandine  yoke.1  In  Monza,  in 
Cremona,  in  Piacenza,  in  Pavia,  in  Padua,  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds, 
as  fierce  as  the  later  conflicts  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  dis- 
turbed the  streets,  not  without  bloodshed.  Alexander  II.  ad- 
dressed a  hortatory  letter  to  the  Cremonese ;  it  rung  like  a 
tocsin  through  the  city.  The  people  rose  upon  the  married 
clergy." 

But  in  Florence  the  secular  clergy,  headed  by  Peter,  the 
Bishop  of  Florence,  opposed  a  long  but  vain  resistance  to  the 
monks,  those  especially  of  Vallombrosa,  with  their  abbot,  here- 
after sainted,  John  Gualberto.  The  legend  of  this  holy  man  is 
among  the  most  striking  in  hagiology.  He  was  of  noble  Flo- 
rentine birth ;  his  brother  had  been  murdered.  The  honour  of 
his  house,  paternal  love,  the  solemn  imprecation  of  his  father, 
imposed  upon  Gualberto  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  his  brother's 
blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  and  sullen  determination  over  this 
settled  purpose.    One  day  (it  was  Good  Friday)  he  met  his 


interprets  has  vassaux),  the  simple  populace : 
"  Dicentes  se  integritatem  beati  Ambrosii 
vellc  jurare." 
r  Arnulf. 

*  In  his  epitaph  it  is  said :  "  Hunc. 
Veneris  servi  perirnunt,  Simonisque  ma- 
gistri." 

1  Verri  in  his  Storia  Milanese  adduces 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  married 


priest*  continued  to  exercise  their  functions, 
however  with  greater  caution,  in  the  Mi- 
lanese.  A  synod,  held  in  1098,  condemns 
the  abuse  of  the  clergy  handing  down  their 
benefices  to  their  children  by  a  kind  of 
hereditary  succession. 

0  See  'authorities  in  Theiner,  p.  133 ; 
Benxo,  p.  808,  9. 
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destined  victim,  the  murderer,  in  a  narrow  pass :  he  drew  his 
sword  to  plunge  it  to  the  heart  of  the  guilty  man.  The  assassin 
attempted  no  defence,  but  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
folded  his  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Gual- 
berto  held  his  arm — he  forgave  for  the  sake  of  that  holy  sign. 
He  rode  on  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the  Church  of  San  Miniato ; 
the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow  towards  him,  as  if  in  approval  of  his 
holy  deed.  From  that  moment  Gualberto  was  a  monk  in  heart 
as  in  life.  He  found  a  hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Yal- 
lombrosa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  hermitage 
grew  into  a  monastery ;  and  of  all  cloisters  none  was  so  rigid  as 
that  of  Vallombrosa ;  later  times  had  seen  no  monk  so  austere, 
so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gualberto.  Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence, 
was  accused  as  a  Simoiiiac  ;  the  protection  of  Peter  Damiaui, 
who  at  first  endeavoured  to  repress  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
monks,  may  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  charge.  But 
the  secular  clergy  of  Florence  were  deeply  tainted  it  is  said  by 
this  vice ;  they  lived  separate,  there  were  no  colleges  of  canons 
— an  unmarried  clergyman  was  rare — they  were -intent  on  their 
worldly  interests,  the  heritage  of  their  cliildren,  or  provision  for 
their  families.* 

The  strife  lasted  for  many  years.  Gualberto  denounced  Peter, 
the  simoniac  Bishop,  in  the  streets  of  Florence ;  the  monks  of 
Vallombrosa  renounced  all  allegiance  to  their  sullied  prelate. 
Appeals  to  Borne  were  in  vain  ;  the  Pope  Alexander  inclined  to 
milder  and  more  conciliatory  measures ;  Hildebrand  hailed  the 
kindred  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  abbot  Gualberto,  and  maintained 
with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the  cause  of  the  monks. 

But  the  monks  had  determined  on,  they  had  repeatedly  urged, 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  even  than  Rome,  to  God  himself. 
They  demanded  the  ordeal  of  fire.  There  was  a  fierce  com- 
motion in  Florence.  Many  of  the  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the 
denunciations  of  Gualberto  and  the  monks :  they  fell  oft*  from 
the  bishop,  they  declared  that  they  could  not  obey  a  simoniac 

*  "Quae  fin m  lingua  etiamsi  ferrea  ip-  i  siasticos  ordines  hxc  mortifera  bellua  de- 
si  us  cuncta  posset  referre  bona  ?  Qua?  voraverat,  ut,  qui  ejus  naorsum  evaserit, 
clcricorum  congrcgatio  vitam  orat  ducens  rams  inveniretur." —  Andreas  Strum,  in 
communem  ?  Quia  clericorum  propriis  et  Vita  S.  CJualberti,  apud  Bolland,  July  12. 
patemin  rebus  stdummodo  non  studebat  ?  Atto  says:  "  Exemplo  vero  ipsius  et  ad- 
Qui  potius  inveniretur,  proh  dolor!  qui  non  monitionibus  delicati  cleri  spretis  comiubiis 
esset  uxoratus  vel  roncubinnrius?  De  si-  copperunt  simul  in  Ecclesiis  stare,  et  com- 
monii  quid  dicam  ?    Omnes  penc  ccclo-  '  munem  duccre  vitam." 
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prelate.  The  civil  authorities  were  summoned  to  drive  the 
refractory  priests  from  their  residences.  The  populace  arose, 
ever  on  the  sterner,  as  they  thought  the  more  religious,  side ; 
women  ran  about  rending  their  veils,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
slirieking  wildly.  There  was  a  loud  cry:  "Christ,  thou  art 
driven  out !   Simon  Magus  will  endure  thee  no  longer !  " 

A  great  rout,  at  least  5000,  with  monks  at  their  head, 
marched  forth  to  Settimo,  a  monastery  dependent  on  Vallom- 
brosa,  a  few  miles  from  Florence.  At  Settimo  had  been  pre- 
pared two  lofty  scaffolds ;  between  them  a  narrow  path,  heaped 
with  dry  wood.  The  scaffolds  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
who  gazed  in  transports  of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  below,  by  a  popular  monk,  named  Peter,y  appointed 
as  the  champion  of  his  cause  by  Gualberto.  As  the  Agnus  Dei 
was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one  bearing  the  cross,  one  with 
holy  water,  one  with  the  swinging  censer,  one  with  two  lighted 
torches.  There  was  a  wild  intonation  throughout  all  the  people 
of  the  Kyrie  Eleison — prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St. 
Peter — then  all  was  silence.  The  mass  was  over;  Peter,  the 
monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the  chanting  of  the 
Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms — he  bore  the  cross.  An  abbot 
uttered  a  solemn  prayer  that  this  ordeal  might  root  out  the 
simony  which  reigned  throughout  the  world.  Peter  knelt  and 
prayed  with  deep  fervour :  "  If  Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence,  be  a 
simoniac,  may  I  pass  unscathed  through  the  flames."  "  Amen !" 
answered  the  awe-struck  crowd.  He  gave  and  received  the  kiss 
of  peace  from  Ids  brethren.  He  waved  the  cross  over  the  burn- 
ing wood ;  walked  slowly  through  the  hissing  flames,  over  the 
glowing  embers.  He  passed  unhurt ;  it  was  said  that  even  the 
hairs  on  his  feet  were  unsinged.  All  rushed  around  him,  pressed 
his  feet,  the  folds  of  his  garments.  There  was  one  shout  of 
triumph,  demanding  the  degradation  of  the  bishop.  Peter,  a 
man  of  gentle  character,  yielded  to  the  storm ;  he  withdrew 
from  Florence,  but  he  retained  Ins  bishopric  till  his  death.1 


7  The  monk  who  passed  the  ordeal  was 
called  afterwards  Petrus  Igneos.  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Albano.  Berthold  apud 
Pertz,  with  note  of  Usserman,  p.  273  5  the 
whole  account  chiefly  from  Berthold,  in 
1071,  p.  109. 

*  Theiner  adduces  evidence  that  he  was 

VOL.  II. 


recognised  by  the  Pope  some  time  after  hjs 
supposed  degradation.  The  Mantuan  bio- 
grapher of  S.  Gualberto  will  not  permit  his 
triumph  to  be  incomplete.  The  inscription 
bears  :— 

*  AM  illc  cjoctim  Petrns  fu!t  illico  ab  omtri 
Scde  sua  *ocr&  Ponitflclsque  loco.'' 

2  L 
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The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (after  a  pontificate  of  nearly 
oct.i,  loei;  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  with  Cadalous)  was 
1073.  '  neither  sudden  nor  unexpected;  the  election  of  his 
successor  could  not  but  be  a  subject  of  intense  public  anxiety. 
In  Anselm  of  Lucca  the  pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy  : 
would  Rome  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy,  that  no  one 
of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence  assigned  to  them  by 
the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the  Lateran  Council,  was  fit  to 
be  elevated  to  the  slirine  of  St.  Peter  ?  Hildebrand  had  already 
for  more  than  two  pontificates  been  virtually  Pope  ;  the  popular 
voice  had  described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ;  would  he  still 
condescend  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humility,  policy, 
timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ?  An  unusual  fast  of 
three  days  might  indicate  that  some  measure  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary solemnity  was  in  contemplation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to  celebrate 
the  obsequies  of  Alexander ;  Hildebrand,  as  Archdeacon,  was 
performing  the  mournful  service.  At  once  from  the  whole 
multitude  of  clergy  and  people  arose  a  simultaneous  cry, 
"Hildebrand  is  Pope!"  "  St.  Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon 
Hildebrand ! "  The  Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to 
allay  the  tumult,  and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to 
repel  the  proffered  honour ;  but  Hugo  the  Wliite,  a  cardinal 
presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under  the  accusation  of 
simony  and  excommunicated  by  the  late  Pope,  eager  perhaps  to 
retrieve  his  endangered  position,  at  once  came  forward  and 
made  himself  heard  above  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
"Well  know  ye,"  he  said,  "beloved  brethren,  that  since  the 
days  of  the  blessed  Leo  tins  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has 
exalted  the  Roman  See,  and  delivered  this  city  from  many 
perils.  Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one  better  quali- 
fied for  the  government  of  the  Church  or  the  protection  of  the 
city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  with  one  voice  elect  him  as 
the  pastor  and  bishop  of  your  souls."  The  voice  of  Hugo  was 
drowned  in  universal  cries,  "  It  is  the  will  of  St.  Peter  ;  Hilde- 
brand is  Pope."  Hildebrand  was  led  to  the  Papal  throne  ;  he 
was  presented  to  the  people  as  a  man  of  profound  theological 
knowledge,  as  a  man  of  prudence,  a  lover  of  equity  and  justice, 
firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in  prosperity ;  according  to  the 
Apostolic  words,  of  good  conversation;    blameless,  modest, 
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sober,  chaste,  hospitable,  one  that  ruleth  his  own  house ;  a  man 
well  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  his  Mother  Church,  and 
advanced  already  for  his  distinguished  merits  to  the  dignity  of 
Archdeacon.  "This  our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose,  to  be 
called  henceforth  and  for  ever  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  for  our 
Pontiff,  as  the  successor  of  the  Apostle."  He  was  immediately 
arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe,  crowned  with  the  Papal  tiara,  and, 
reluctant  and  in  tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter* 

Hildebraud  wept !  Were  they  tears  of  pride  and  joy,  or  of 
humility  and  sadness,  or  of  mingling  and  conflicting  emotions  ? 
It  was  impossible  but  that  his  ambition,  his  conscious  superiority, 
must  long  have  contemplated  this  ultimate  advancement ;  but 
even  his  firm  mind,  in  its  profound  religious  devotion,  may  have 
been  shaken  at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  The  higher  Hildebraud 
estimated  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more  awful  the  responsi- 
bility. According  to  his  view  the  Pope  stood  alone  on  earth 
between  God  and  man ;  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  the 
temporal  no  less  than  the  eternal  destinies,  which  must  depend 
on  the  issue  of  the  imminent  contest  into  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge,  hung  henceforward  upon  his  acts  and  words.  The 
monk  was  not  entirely  dead  within  him ;  to  his  monastic  friends, 
especially  to  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  afterwards  his 
successor,  he  imparts,  with  seeming  sincerity,  the  struggle  of 
mind  with  which  he  undertook  the  inevitable  office.b 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  temper  and  prudence.  The 
decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in  the  last 
instance,  after  the  nomination  of  the  Cardinals,  the  ratification 
by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of  Rome,  the  assent  of  the 
Emperor  was  necessary  to  complete  the  full  legal  title.  Gre- 
gory despatched  messengers  to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV. 
of  his  elevation,  and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction  his  nomina- 
tion ;  the  warning  was  couched  in  words  of  prophetic  minacity : 
"  If  I  be  indeed  made  Pope,  I  must  no  longer  patiently  endure 
your  great  and  flagrant  excesses." c    But  this  is  probably  the 


'  Bonizo,  sub  ann.  1073.  Compare 
Jafle,  Kegesta,  p.  401. 
k  April  24. 

e  "  Interminntusque  (sc.  al.)  si  ejus 
elect  ioni  a5sensum  prabuisset,  nunqiinm 
ejus  nequitiam  patienter  portaturum." — 


Bonizo,  p.  811.  "Ne  assensum  praeberet, 
ipsum  attentius  exoravit.  Quod  si  non 
faceret  certum  sibi  esset,  quod  graviores  ot 
manifestos  ipsius  excessus  impunitos  nulla- 
tenus  toleraret."—  Cardin.  Anagon.  in  Vit. 
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language  of  later  admirers  of  the  great  theocrat,  who  would  at 
once  invest  him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  form  ;  Gregory  was  a  rigid  and  punctilious 
observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  important  that  there  should 
be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his  charter,  no  defect  of  which  his 
enemies  might  avail  themselves  hereafter  in  liis  title.  But  by 
such  language,  thus  more  than  usually  offensive  and  contemp- 
tuous, Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a  reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  liim  absolutely  submitted  the  validity  of  his 
election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the  Emperor's 
power  to  cancel  liis  promotion.  It  is  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with  the  lofty  principles  so 
soon,  so  firmly,  and  so  haughtily  maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to 
suppose  that  if  the  Emperor  had  refused  his  assent  he  would 
quietly  have  descended  from  the  Pontifical  throne ;  it  was 
either  base  hypocrisy,  or  a  perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the 
Emperor  at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  If  it  be  true — if  the 
address  of  Gregory  was  more  severe  than  the  ordinary  parental 
admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form  part  of  the  Papal  addresses 
to  sovereigns — if  more  than  a  grave  or  tender  remonstrance 
against  his  personal  conduct — Gregory  must  have  been  prepared 
to  discharge  his  conscience  with  tliis  deliberate  defiance,  with 
which  he  cancelled  beforehand  any  claim  upon  his  gratitude  for 
the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself  at  full  liberty  to 
appear  as  an  open  adversary  of  the  Empire  in  defence  of  the 
loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  presuming,  too, 
somewhat  over  boldly  on  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  the 
Emperor  and  liis  council.  Hildebrand's  character  was  too  well 
known— it  had  been  known  for  too  many  years — not  to  excite 
apprehensions  of  his  ambitious  views  in  Germany.  He  was  an 
Italian — a  Roman  prelate.  His  austerity  would  alarm  all  who 
were  either  guilty  or  under  the  imputation  of  simoniacal  or 
incontinent  lives :  he  would  have  many  adversaries  even  among 
the  better,  but  not  unambitious,  German  Prelates.  Henry  was 
in  truth  strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  election.  "  If  he 
did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on  no  one  would  the 
storm  fall  so  heavily  as  on  himself."  Count  Eberhard  of  Nel- 
lenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to  demand  of  the  Romans  why  they 
had  presumed,  contrary  to  ancient  usage,  to  elect  the  Pope 
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without  previous  consultation  of  the  Emperor ;  if  the  answer 
was  unsatisfactory,  Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication  of 
Gregory.d  But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with  courteous 
deference  by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he  had  not  sought,  but 
that  the  honour  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.  He  had,  however,  deferred,  and  should  defer,  his 
inauguration  until  he  had  received  the  assent  of  the  King.  This 
skilful  concession  was  accepted  Eberhard  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Gregory  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  signify  the  Imperial  assent6  Hildebrand 
thus  assumed  the  Pontifical  power  unembarrassed  by  a  contested 
title.  Yet  the  watchful  Pope  still  took  every  opportunity  of 
asserting  indirectly  the  independence  of  the  Papacy.  His 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  was  a  declaration  that  Gregory  VI., 
whose  Pontificate  had  been  annulled  by  the  Imperial  authority, 
was  a  legitimate  Pope. 


*  Lambert.  Floto  rejects  this,  but  Lam- 
bert could  hardly  have  invented  Eberhard's 
The  high  Papalista,  less  politic  than 


Hildebrand,  afterwards  denied  the  fact,  be- 
cause they  would  not  acknowledge  the  right. 
•  Bonizo. 
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